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Indian Historical Quarterly 

Vol. XI March, 1935 No. 1 

The Nyayavarttika of Uddyotakara and the 
Vadanyaya of Dharmakifti 

Dr. S a t i hi Chandra V i d y a b li u s a ii a was the first to 
touch on the relation between the Nyayavarttika and the 

V a d a 11 y a y a. His suggestions became the subject of a lively dis- 
cussion by several scholars. The facts which have provoked it are as 
follows : — 

1. The Nyayavarttika contains a quotation from a work named 

V a d a V i d li i, whose author is not named. U d d y o t a k a. r a 
D h a r a d V a j a, when quoting and rejecting current definitions of 
what a rigid logical Thesis (pnitijnii) should be, comes to discuss its 
definition as given in tlie treatise called VadaA’idhi. He says, — 

?n«TTfin?iTf etc. 

In commenting upon this .passage V a c a s p a t i m i s r a does 
not name the author of this treatise. 

2. A few lines above Uddyotakara considers the riglit definition of 

what the Subject, or Minor Term of a syllogism {pali.sa) should be and 
quotes OIL this occasion from another work named V a d a v i d h a- 
n a 1 1 k a. But again neither he himself nor his commentator gives the 
name of its autiior. This second quotation contains, as is ^een from the 
context, an iuterpi elation of a definition of iJaLsa several times mention- 
ed by Uddyotakara It bas the following form: — 

\ sRtjpft ^ ii" 

[N.B . — For abbreviations used in the footnotes, see p. 31.] 

1 NV» p. 121, 2j NV* p, 117, 20. 2 ' NV‘ p. 120, G; NV“ p. 117, 1. 



*> 


A uaijjatarLliha mid Vadanyayd 


It — “As regaiiliH (llie qualification “by liimsell” added to tlie 

verb “to establish^ we find) in tLe Vadavidliaiiaiika (ilie following ex- 
plaiiailoii) ; the verb “to osi ablisli’^ (alone) may equally be refeiTed to 
tile disputant and to ids adversary, therefore (in defining a thesis as that 
])ioposition whicli is desired to be established we must, add) the qualifica- 
tion “by (the disputant) ]u!niself“, (not by tlie opponent). Indeed, the 
verb “to establish” appears in the same form whether it be refeiTed to 
something established liy the disputant or the oiiponent” etc. 

3. Uddyotakara moreover quotes and rejects a definition of vada^ 
controversy. In contradistinction from the two above-m/entioned cases, 
he this time does not name the source in imniediatie vicinity with the 
quotation. He simply says, — 

'>31 -V “s 

i.e, “there are others who describe a controversy as a series of proposi- 
tions’ which aim at establishing' one’s own opinion and discarding the 
opinion of the opponent.” 

But Vacaspatimisra explaining ibis passage states that the author 
of it. is V a s u b a n d h u‘ and Uddyotakara in criticizing its phrasing 
says that tlie treatise from wliich it is- taken is the V a d avid h an a.^ 
It thus appeared tliat the author of the treatise called Vadavidhana is 
Vusubaudhu. 

These three ])assages liave been the starting point for a series of 
dilferent hypotheses and suggestions about what the two treatises called 
Vudavjdhi and Vadavidhauatika are, as well as who their 2 >robable 
authors might have been.® 

3 NV^ p. 15, 1, 20; NV=^ p. 150, 7. NVMias q ^ wludi 

reading is coutradictod by what lollows iu tlie text. Cp. below, p, 26 . 

4 ^’VTT^ p. 317, 16; NVTTi p. 218, 9, has “Subandhu.” 

5 NV2 154, 25. 

6 Cp. Dr. Gaiiganath J h a — “The Nyayasutraa of Gautama with Vatsya- 
yaua’s Bhasya and Uddyotakara’s Nyayavarttika, translated into English, vol. I, 
Allahabad, 1915 (reprint from “Indian Thought” for 1912-1915), pp. 342, 44l, 
454. Dr. V i d y a b h u s a n a— “Uddyotakara, a contemporary of Dharmakirti”, 
JIIAS., 1914, pp. 601-606; “Bilihgual Index to the NyayAbindu,,” Calcutta 1917, p> 
ix and “History of Indian Logic,” Calcutta 1921, p. 124. Prof. K e i t h 
articles in JRAS., 1914, p. 1103 and in IHQ., vol. IV, pp. 221-227 and “Endian 
Logic and Atomism,” p. 28. Dr. R a n d 1 o— “The fragments from Dihnaga,” 
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In a special paper Dr. Yulynbluisana sng^esied tliat ilio Vadavidhi 
is nothiji{»‘ else ihau the V a d a n y a y a of D h a r m a k I r t i, 
and t,he YudavidhanatJka notliin^ else than V i n i t a d e v a ' s coin- 
nieiitary on it called V a d a n y a y a i i k a; hecanse it seemed to liiui 
that he had diseovered in ilie Tibetan translation of these works 
those very passages wliose original was qnoted by llddyotakara in Lis 
Nyayavurttika. Dr- Vidyah}iusa?ia concluded that Dharnhakirti and 
llddyotakara must Ivave been contemporaries.’' 

This hyimthesis was repeated by Dr. Yi(]yabluisana in other 
papers*' and was straight, away accepted by Prof. 11. K e i t h, wdio 
continued to insist on it notwithstanding all the veiy weiglit}" objec tio'iis 
whicdi it provoked ® 

It would not have been necessary to recall to memory this entirely 
exploded theory, if a very important point did not escape the atten- 
tion of both its supporters and its opponents!, a point which is never- 
theless decisive for the final solution of the problem. 

As a matter of fact the opinion of Dr. Yidyahhusana and of Prof. 
B. Keith has not only no foundations at all, het ause the quotations in the 
Nyayavurttika are by no means taken from tlie Vudanyaya and the 
Yudanyayatika, but — and this is the main point — it rcimesents the real 
relation between the Nyayavarttdka and tlie Vadauyaya in an 
i n V e r t e d w a y. If we tlierefore take up t):e problem once more, 
it is not at all in the intention to overthrow the theory of Dr. A’^idya- 
bliusana and Prof. B. Keith — this is already achieved by others — hut m 

London 1020, pp. 26-28, 06. Jlangnswamy I y e n p: a r— articles in JBOHS., 
vol. XTT, pp. 087-01 and in IHQ., vol. V, pp. 81-86; Prof, 0. T ii c c i -articles in 
JRAS., 1028, pp. 080-385; THQ,, vol. IV, pp. 630-636; JRAS., 1020, pp. 4.51-488; 
B. B h a 1 1 a c h a r y a— '‘Foroward to the ‘‘TattvasaniKraha,*’ Baroda, 1026, 
(Gaekwad’a Oriental Series, XXX) pp. Ixxviii-lxxi.K, Ixxxi. Dr. K. 
F r a u w a 1 1 n e r — ‘'Zii den Fragmonton Buddhistischer T^ogiker iin Nyaya- 
vartikam,” — Wiener Zeitschrift fiir d. Kunde des Morp;enlandes, XT^, Wien, 1933, 
pp. 281-304. 

7 ‘TTddyotakara, a contemporary of Dharmakirti” — JR.\S., 1914, pp. 601-603, 

8 ‘‘Bilingual Index to the Nyriyahindn,” p. ix ; “History of Indian Logic,** 
p. 124. 

9 Op. his artiele in JRAS., 1914, p. 1102 sq. Cp. Prof. Keith’s “Indian 
Logic and Atomism,’* p. 28, and “Yudavidhi” in THQ., vol. TV, 1928, pp. 221-227. 
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order to show Ibe real relation exist] no- hetweeii tliese two worts, that 
real relation wliielv till now has' escaped tlie attention of scholars. 

It seemed to Dr. Vidyahhusana that he had found in the Tibetan 
text of tlie Vadanyaya a 3)as-:a«*e idejitic^al with the quotation froini the 
Vudavidl)i, to wit — "'dani-hvdh-ha yah hsgnth-hi/a hHan-pai 2 )hyiv-ro,'^^^^ 
It also seemed to him that in the Tibetan text of the Vadanyaya.tika 
lie had discovei-ed a iiassage eorrespondin^]^ to the quotation from the 
Vudavidhanatika, to wit^ — ^Unlag-fnd-ma-^yin-pai ho-ho-ivi hgag-hid^lyl 
iio-ho-ai gzhan-gyt iio-ho tiia-yln~7to zhes^drya-hai don-tod^^^ 

IN^ot enou^i^h of that Dr. Vidyahhusana imag^ined that he had found 
in the Vadanyaya tika that veiy definition of rhda, which Vacaspati- 
injsra directly ascribes to VasTi])andhii. I'hillv disre'^arding this very 
weighty testimony of Vacasiiiatimisra, he has declared this definition to 
be identical witli the following words in the Tibetan version of tbe 
Vadanyayatika : — 

rgoUha dah jdiyit-rgoLha-dng-gls raft dah gzhan-gyi don-grvh^ 
par-hyed-pa dak (ma) grvh-pai don-du hrjod-^nas'id^^od-pa ytn^no-^^ 

In tlie light of our j>resent knowledge it appears qipte astonishing 
how could Dr. Vidyaliluisana and Prof. Keitli have insisted iiipon tliese 
identifications, since even a siijierficial glame at the Tibetan jiassages 
fdearly shows that they are very far from being identic al with the quota- 
tions of the Nyayavarttika. 

They liowever remained firmly convinced of tbe rightness of their 
conclusions and it is only owing to tlie joint efforts of Mr. Rang a- 
s w' a m y I y e n g a r ninl Prof. G i u s e p ji e T u c c i who 
submitted them to an acute criticism and overthrew the^ir untenable 
position.^® 

10 JR.\S., 1914, p. 602; op. VN, text fol. 399a 2. 

11 JRAS.,, 1914, p. 602; cp. VNT, text, fol. HOa 3 

12 JR.\S , 1914, pp. 602-603; cp. VNT, text, fol. 41a 7. 

13 Cp. the articles of Mr. Iyengar in JBORS., vol. XTI, pp. 587-591 and in 
JHQ., vol. V, pp. 81-86; and the articles of Prof. Tucci in JRA8„ 192R, pp. 
380-383 and in IHQ., IV, pp, 630-636. Cp. also B. Bhattacharya’g ^‘Foreword to 
Tattvasamgraha,” Baroda, 1926 jip. Ixxviiidxxix, sq. The article of Dr. 
Frauwallner in “Wiener Zeitschrift fur d. Kunde d. Morgenlandes,’^ XL, 1933, pp. 
281-304, can also bo viewed as a refutation of Dr. Vidyabhusana’a opinion. 
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But although I fully agree with the final result of Mr. R. Iyengar 
and Brof, (t. Turei, naiinely the attribution of tbe authorsbip of the 
Vadavidhi to VasubandhuB^ I ueveriheless think that Uieir ai‘g*umenta- 
tion contra Dr. Yidyahhusana could liave been far more eftectiA’e if they 
had devoted more attention to the ^"adaaiyaya, the work which was 
the subject-matter of their divergent opinions. The absurdity of 
])r. yidyabhuHana’s and Prof. Keitli’s position would have ai>i>eared 
to ])oth parties most clearly, if instead of pic.kinig otit from the context 
small bits of detached phrases, they Mould, have perused the Mdiole of 
this sliort document. Instead of that Mr. Iyengar and Prof. Tucci 
M'ei^ satisfied hy retranslating* tire Tihetau passages into Sanskrit and 
showing in this M^ay a lack of literal oorresjxjndence.' ' But this M’aiit of 
literal algreement known from the beginning, it M^as not xii^known 
to Dr. Yidyahhusana and Prof Iveitih. Mr. Iyengar and Prof. Tucci 
are quite all right when they point to the great chronological difficulty 
preventing the identification of the Vadavidhanattka with Vinitadeva’s 
Yadanyayatika and call our attention to the fact that tlie titles of the 
^ork — Vadavidhi, Vadavidhana and Vadanyaya or Codanunyaya — 
are different and that Dhannakirti’s theory of nifjrahasthdnas appears 
as quite unknoMTi to Uddyotakara. However none of these arguments 
taken separately seemed decisive. They w^ere well known to Dr. Vidya- 
hliusana and Prof, Keith but not strong enough to indu<‘e them to change 
their opinion. The most derisive argument adducerl by Mr. Iyengar 
and Prof. Tucci consists in establishing the identity of the ^ odavidhi 
mentioned in the Nyayavarttika M'ith the R t s o d-p g r u h-p a 
quoted in the Pramanasamuccaya of Dignaga. But tliis argu- 
ment is weakened hy the differences of their opinion, since Mr. Ijengar 
thinks that the right restoration of Rtsod-pa-sgnih-pa could, have been 
Vadasiddhi(?)'® as uell as Yadavidlii, and Prof. Tucci is not quite sure 
of the right Rau'^kritization of tlie poRsage of rrnwunasaiinircnya which 


14 On this problem cp. my investigation in “Tbe T.ogioni Works of Vasu- 
bandhu” w’hich is to appe&r before long. 

15 Op. Tucci, IRQ , vol. TV, pp. 6n2-RT3; Iyengar, IRQ., vol. V, p. 85. 

16 Op. hi* article in JBOHS., vol, XU, for. cit. 
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correftpoiids to tlie only qiioiutioii in tLo Nyayavrirttika where the title 
Y uclavi (111 i oocnrs. 

Th!e complicated and not always roiiyimung argumentation of Mr. 
Iyengar* and Prof. Tucri agaist the theory of Dr. Yidyabhusana would 
apiiear stionger if they simply had thrown a cursory glance atj the whole 
text of the Vadanyaya ; they then would have seen what real relation 
existj^ between tlris text and the Nyayavarttika. 

The ( oiitents; of the Yadanyayia^^ is condensed by Dharniakirti in a 
single stanza which is the only karika (verms nwrnorialis) of thisi work. 
The wholei of the remaining text represents its coninrentary. The stanza 
is tlie following one — 

i^gruh-'pai yan-lag ini-hrjod cin j jsJxyon mi-hrjod-pa gnis-po-dag j 

ts]mr-hcad-pa-yi gms yin-gyh! j gzh'/rn ni mi rigs phyir mi lidodj^*^ 

Prof. Tucci^^ has rightly })ointed to the fact that the whole of this 
stanza is quoted by Yucaspatimisra in his NyuyavajJitikatatparyatika — ' 

17 Cp. Tucoi, THQ., vol. IV, p. 634. 

18 The most probable Sanskrit title of R t s o d-pya; i-r i g s-p a is in my 

opinion Vadanyaya, which appears in ftantiraksita’s rommcntary as well as in 
the commentary of Vinitadeva. However in the B s t a n-h g y u r the main 
text is called “Cotannya” fsic!) which according to Prof. F. Thomas 

s^tands for Codananyaya (cp. his note on Prof. Tucci’s article in the JRAS,, 1928, 
p. 381) or for Codyanyaya as suggested by P. C o r d i e r (cp. his Catalogim dn 
t'onds tibcHain, ITF cme partie, Index dn Bstan-hgyur, p. 438). I nevertheless 
prefer the sanskritisation as Vadanyaya for the following reasons : In the eon- 
elusion of Aiintiraksita’s commentary (cp. VNV,, text, f. 4.31a 2 sq.) we find Rtsod- 
pai-rigs-pa mentioned side by side with Rtsod-pa-sgrnb-pa, which work we 
knmv as Vadavidhi (cp. the translation of this passage in my ‘‘Logical works of 
Vasubandhu”). There is but little probability that the Tibetan translators l>eing 
so exceedingly methodical should have rendered two different words redo and rodi/n 
(or rodfma) by the same Tibetan word rf.sod-jVJ. The usual redoring of codya is 
rqrtUha and the usual rendering of rt.^orl-pa is vftdn, cp. “Indices Verborum, 
Sanskrit-Tibetan and Tibetan-Sanskrit to the Nyayabindu and the Nyayabindu- 
^ikii’’ compiled by E. Obermiller (Bibliotheca Buddbica, XXIV-XXV), r.v, endya 
and rtsofUpn. Cp. also Mabavyutpatti (Japan edition) nn” 4446 and 4535, 

19 VN f. 384a 34. 

20 Prof. O. Tucci “Pre-Binnaga Buddhist texts on Logic from Chinese 
sources,” Baroda, 1929, part IT, p. 12 (Gaokwad’s Oriental Series, XLIX). I 
must add that it is not the only quotation from the' VN in the NVTT. Vacas- 
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?r gpfirftT 

Tlii^ means: ‘'Uefealed are (in a coTitroversy) those two: (1) who 
does not give the right logical reason, (2; who fails to discover a fallacy. 
All other theories are wrong. We therefore reject thein,.’^ 

The Vuidaiiyaya is thus exclusively devoted to the theory of niyra- 
hasthdnus or Points of Defeat. 

The whole work in accordance with the phrasing of this stausta is 
divided in two parts. In the first part^* DharinahiJ'ti explains his 
own theory that there are only two kinds of niyrahasthunas. He ex- 
Ijlains in due order wdiat is an madluindnyavavanuiir^ and what an 
adoscnlhlidvanam,'^^ In the second paif^^ he submits to a detailed cri- 
tique the 22 varieties admitted by the a i y a y i k s and rejects 
them as false ingenuities. 

Even a cuT^^ory perusal of this second part proves most clearly and 
convincingly that the Vuldanyaya could not have been quoted in the 
Jfyayavarttiku, since on the contrary Dhaimakirti in the polemical part 
of his work quotes himself the N y a y a v a r 1 1 i k a 
with remarkable detail a 1 in. o s t on every 
page. 

In criticizing the ni(jnihastlidnaA\\Qory of the Naiyaiyiks Dharina- 
kirti not only adduces in strictly regular order all the 22 sttiva^ of the 
second dhnila of tlie fifth (/dhyuyiu of the X y a y a s u t r a where 
the definitions of all niyrahaHlidna^ are given,®® but alao adduces long 
and exhaustive references from the comments of Vutsyayana in the 


patimisra several times quotes VN. Thus, \vc find in NVTT- p. 7(X), 2 1-701,1 a 
quotation from the VN f. ilOSb 1-2; in the NVTT- p, 703, 2-5 we find another 
quotation from the VN f. 399a 5 etc. etc. 

21 NVTTi p. 511, 10-11; NVTl'3 p, 723 , 8-9. Both editions read 

22 The first part of VN is contained in I’ol. 384a 4-397b 3. 

23 VN, fol. 384a 4-395b 4 (including the introduction). 

24 VN, fol. 395b 4-397b 3. 

25 VN, fol. 397b 3416b 5 (including the conclusion). 

26 NS, V, 2 2—14, 17-25.. 
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N y a y a 1> h a s y a, and — wliat is luust imporiaiil — from tJddyota^ 
kara’s Nyuyuvurltika itself. lie iiedantically emphasizes all ilie eliauj^es 
and additions whicl) Avere iiitiiodiieed, into the original theory by the 
last author. 

JiL heginning the eriticisiu of the views of bis opponents, Dharma,- 
kirti repeats tlie end of his initial stanza, the jdirase— ^ 

=Tih. (jzhnn nl mi phyir mi lj(Jod,^“ and explains it in the 
following manner — 

yah-du hdir ji-skad hM-yai Uhar^hcad-yai (jnas-hji mtshan^nid- 
m-cd-pa gnu yin-pa de ni tsUar-hcad-yai ynas-nul-dii rigs-pa’^nu-yin-pai- 
ph yir I k1io-bo-cay-yis ma bstan-to zhe^ smtaif-pa-yin-no,^^ 

This means — ‘‘(In this stanza the following view) is expressed : 
(the facts) which do not agree with the delinition of a “Point of Defeat 
as it is here ig.iven, cannot be rightly regarded as a “Point of l>efeat*’ 
and therefore we do not dwell on them.^^ 

Immediately after this declaration he quotes in Cd'tefnm tlie second 
Hiltra of the 2nd dJiniha of the 5th adhyaya of the NyCiyamtms, intro- 
ducing it by the Avord de-la = iatra^ i.e. “among them.” lie points to 
the first niyvahnsth^una among* the 22 admitted by tlie Naiyuyiks, namely 
pmtiyndhnni or Forlorn Thesis. The firs,t sn'itm of this Cdmiha is 
omitted, evidently because it contains a mere eniimeratioin.'*® 

Having quoted the definition of peatijndl^dni, Dharmakirti, before 
considering the views of the coinmeiitaries, .makes a very iiupoiiant 
reuuu’k. He himself points to the sources from Aidiich he takes the 
deliuitions and explanations AAhich he will discuss. 

As is w’ell known there is a serious divergence in the interpietatioii 
of piatijiidhdni between Vatsyayana and Uddyotakura. The siitnt says — 

i.e. “A Forlorn Thesis consists in admitting that one’s own example 
contains that very feature which is conteined in the contra-example (of 
the opponent).” Vatsyuyaiia®^ interprets the term drsfitntm literally as 

27 VN, fob 397b 3. 28 VN, fob 397b 3-4. 

29 NS, V„ 2, 2; VN, fob 3971> 4. 

30 NS, V, 2, 1 is quoted iu full by 6antiraksita in VNV, fob 84a 2-4. 

dl NBh, p. 512. 
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‘^an example/’ wliereas Uddyotakara objects; on the score that in such 
a case tlie Forlorn Thesis will have a metaphorical sense, it will be 
abandoned indirectly, because there isi merely a “forlorn example but 
notl thesis. lie suggests that we should interpret this term not as 
an example, but as referring to the subject of the syllogism.. The term 
will then mean a Thesis (svadfHd7ita==svapaksa); 'praiv- 
drstanta will mean pratlpaksa.^^ For Vatsyayana the Forlorn Thesis 
will consist in admitting the eternity of the jar which serves as an 
example in a syllogism establishing the non-eternal, transient character 
of all sounds,''** whereas for Uddyotakara the Forlorn Thesis will consist 
in admitting the eternity of the sound (the subject-matter of the debate). 

Vacaapatimjsra does not conceal the divergence between BJtdsya 
and VdrttiJca; he, on the contrary, puts an ehmpliasis on it. He i)edanti- 
cally points at first to the passage of the Nyayavarttika inter- 
preting the sutra from the standpoint of the Bhfilsya 
^ 111® passage where Uddyotakara 

rejects this interpretation ( 

finally to the passage where “he having refuted the interpretation of 
the Bh^ya and wishing to give his own opinion, puts a question” 

Dharmakirti having quoted the siltra begins his criticism with the 
following introductory remark : 

‘ ^kdulu kgrel-pa-byed-pai hsam-pa suti^phyuh-ncu^l rnarndigreU 
byed-pada giias^pai phyogs-la stm^^pa de-iiid 

I.e. “We will give here the opinion of the. Varttikakara (Tib. rnam- 
hgveUhyed^pa) which he expressed after having rejected the opinion of 
the Bh^yakara (Tib. hgreUpa-byed-pa) 

32 NVi p. 059, 2-8; NV^ p. 551, 22 — 552, 5. 

33 Op. the text of NV, quoted below. 

34 Op. NBh, ibid. 

35 NVTTi p. 493,15; NVTT^ p. 699, 3. 

36 NVTTi p. 493,16; NVTT^ p. 699, 4. 

37 NVTTi p. 494, 3 ; N VTT2 p. 699, 23. 

38 VN fob 397b 4-5. 

39' The Tibetan rnixm^lujrel is always the exact translation of vdrttika, but 
bOreUpa corresponds usually to vrttij although in a general sense it may mean every 
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Nydyavarttilia and Vadanydya 


The quoiations which follow leave no doubt about who* the 
Bhasyakana and the Vaittikakara are, but iievertlieless in order as it) 
were to repudiate even tlie sliglitest possibility of a doubt the celebrated 
Santiraksita .in his ooniineiitary upon the Vudauyaya'^® writes with 
reference to this passage : — 

^^tnam-bsad-hyed-pai t^un-dhyutVnas rnain-hyreUbyed-pada-gnas^ 
pai phyogsda smras~pa de-fiid bsian^par^bya-ha-nij lihdra’d/vdjas hsad^ 
pa sun-phyuh-nas I kho-bo-cag hdi-nid re-zliig nes-par-hyaK-nois brjod^par^ 
hyao zhes dgons-&o,^^^^ 

I.e. "‘(The remark) that we will give here, the opinion of the Varttika- 
kara which he expressed after having rejected the opinion of the 
Bhs^yakaJ‘a, means that we wdll first of ail expound this (former) 
opinion, since B h a r a d v a j a^^* has rejected the Bhaisya.’’ 

commentary. The usual rendering of bhdsya is biud-ixi. But we also find in the 
Bstan-l^gyur the rendering bhdsya = hurel-iHi,cp. Mahayanasamgrahabhasya==Theg- 
pa-chen-po-bsdus-pai-hgrel-pa, Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, di (LVI), etc. In the commen- 
tary of dantiraksita we find hsad-pa and riuim-hkid ( = literally vydkhydna) instead 
of hgrel-ba of the main text. 

40 Two commentaries of the VN are preserved in Tibetan translation in the 
Bstan-^gyur. The one is by Santiraksita and is preserved in full. Its title is 
“Utsod-pai-rigs-pai-hgrel-pa-dons-rnam-par-hbyed-pa-zhes-bya-ba.” There are even 
two quite identical copies in vol. CVllI and CXII, Mdo. The second commentary 
is by Vinitadeva; its title is *‘Rtsod-pai-rigs-pai-ligrel-pa»” But only a very small 
part of it is preserved^ and it contains the explanation of only the first eight 
folios of the VN, namely f. 384a 3 — 391b 5 (according to the Narthang edition). 
It stops in the middle of a phrase. Whether the work has never been finished, or 
a part of it lost at the time of the translation is difficult to decide. Its translator 
is not mefitioned and in certain catalogues of the Bstan-hgyur we find the direct 
indication, that this work ‘‘is devoid of its end.” (^gSam-ma-tshan-ha)^ cp. P. Cordier, 
‘^Catalogue du fonds tibctain de la Biblioth^ue Nationale Seme partie, Index du 
Bstan-hgyur,” p. 449. The celebrated Bu-ston Rin-chen-grub (1290-1364 A.D.) in 
his review of all Buddhist works translated into Tibetan also 
mentions that this work represents only the beginning (stod\ a 
first part. Cp. his great work, “Bde-bar-giegs-pai-bstan-pai-gsal-byed- 
chos-kyi-hbyun-gnas-gsun-rab-rin-po-chei-mdsod,” ed. in Bkra-^iis-lhun'-gruib, fol. 
191a 2. For the second, polemical part of the VN, I thus can make use only of 
the main text and of the commentary of gantiraksita. 

41 VNV fol. 84a 5-6. 

42 Instead of Bharadv&ja we find in the first copy of the Tibetan translation 
of VNV everywhere the mistaken Bvaradvaja (sic!). But the second copy in the 
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After that fc5antiraksita {|iiofes literally the whole of the Bhusya on 
aaid then all objections of the Nyayavarttiha in full/^ 
In accordance with liis initial remark Dliannakliti quotes the intro- 
ductory phrase of tlie Xyavuvartt ika, dmitsi the ipolemics ag'ainst the 
Bha^ya, and then cites a loiij*’ passage which contains Uddyotakara's 
own opinion- The passage is cited with some immaterial abhreviations. 
The repetitious, questions and su]>eifluous introductory words, so charac- 
teristic of Uddyotaikara’s style are soiiietimes omitted. I here adduce 
both' texts en regard. The words omitted in tlie Vadanyaya are put in 
square brackets. 


Nyayavarttika 
(NV^ 5G8, 17-18; NV- 551, 15-lC) 




(NV^ 559, 10-16 ; NV^ 552, 7-14) 

I ] 5tf%^Sn=cf- 


Vadanyaya 
(VN 897b 5-6) 

vU’-7nt1nm’pai-dpei chos gafi yin-pa 
dc gah-gi-tshe ran-gi-dpeda 
len-par-hyed-pa dei-ts^lie tshar-haad'- 
par-hyaA){i-yin--pa hrjdd de, 

(VN 397b 6-398a 1) 
m thohd)a yah de yhidaj inthar yan- 
rfiani- par- gnus- pa- yin- pai- phyir 
inthoh-hai-ni t haste j 'mifioh-bau 
•miha-ni raiVyi-phyogs-soj j mi- 


Bbtau-hgyur, Mdo, CXII, gives everywhere the more correct reading Bhuradhvaja 
which evidently is nothing but Bharadvaja, cp. Bi^tan-hgyur, Mdo, Ze (CXII) fol. 
133a 7, passim, 

43 Cp. NBh p. 512 and VNV f. 84a 6*84b 2. dantiraksita introduces this 

quotation by the words — *'deda rnam-jHjr-hkid--im hdod-iMi-no,'*' and then trans- 
cribes in full the whole of the NBh on the NS V, 2, 2. 

44 Op. NVi p. 569, 2-8 ( = NV* p. 551. 22-562,5) and VNV f. 84b 2-4 where 

this passage of NV is quoted in full and introduced by the words — mam-hgrel- 
hycd-pas Mi-dag svn-dhyuh-ha-ni , 

45 Instead of we read in NV^ reading of NV* : 

s=Tib. raii-gvdpe-la, is more correct and it is supported by the 

commentary of VScaspatimisra, cp. NVTT* p. 493, 15-16; NVTT* p. 699, 3-4. 

46 The Tibetan translation suggests an original instead of 

which is usually rendered by rig-par-hya-ha, 

47 We have in NV* 

The Tibetan suggests the reading All the three readings 

do not change the meaning. 
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N 'jiiisyaivarttiha and V cUfanyaya 


^ ^ 
«r#?rr^^ traig^TRT^f^ T4TS^: 




?n*TF^ 5r9ia%r% f^*TTf — ? itot- 
52r#f55nr^ ^rs^s*^ 

r[aT afiranr^: I 3%- 


mf hv n-j)ai‘(lp€-7}i w r^inthim ~paU 
phyogs-te / ini-mthini-pai-phyogs- 
lyi olio's ran-f/i-pliyof/s-la khm;^ 
I e ii-pa-pliam-pa'-s tel dp er-na sgra 
mi-rtag-ste / dhah-poS’-gzHn-bcir-bya 
ba-nid^yin^pauphyinr-ro zh^es smm^~ 
porJa I phylr-rgoUba spyii^sgo- 
nas pliyir-zlog-pohna i gal-te del- 
tsh e sjytji dban-pos-yzyn-par-bya-ha- 
yiiupcisj sgra yah rtag-par ligyiir^ 
ra zhes-bya>-ba smra^ba~ntil dam 
bcah-ha-la-g nod-paste I mar sgra 
'mi~rtag-2)a-n id-du dam-bcah-ba- 
h fan-bai-pJiyir-ro. 


Tfatwitlistancling the slight difterence between the Tibetan transla- 
tion and the text of the Nyayavarttika w hich is now in our pos^ssion, 
their identity is- beyond every possibility of doubt. The slight 
difference is explained by Dhainiakirti’s care of abbreviation and by the 
circumstance that we must here compare the translation of a i)assage 
with the original. 

Next in order comes the Point of Defeat called praHjhdntara. 
Dhannakirti given in short its condensed interpretation by the Nyaya^ 
bhasya/® but a remark of Nyayavarttika expliAiidiig the reason why 
this is regarded as a nigrahastlmna he reproduces quite literally. ,We 
give here the original as w'ell as the translation. 

N y fi y a V a r t t i k a V a d a n y a y a 

(NV^ 500, 13; NV^ 553, 13) (VN 398b 5.) 

t ^ sgruh-par-byed-pai nns-pa yohs-sn- 

viisos-pai-phyir^^^^^ 


Aliliough short it is a quotation. 

The third nigraha^thdna is called pratljndvirodJuL Uddyotakara 
remarks that it embraces many varieties, such as an ininianent contradic- 
tion in the thesi», its contradiction with the logical reason, with the 


48 NVi omits 

49 Op. NBh and NV on NS V, 2, 3 with VN f. 398b 3-6 where an abridged 
quotation from NBh is found, which is followed by a phrase from the NV and 
concluded by explaining Dharmakirti’s own opinion. 
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exam 2 )le etc. DltannukTrti quotes in full the defiiiiliou of the Nyaya- 
sfitras, adtlis a-n example taken from the Nyayahhri.sya. and <,nves a 
long’ and exhaustive quotation from the Nyayavarttika, containing tlie 
al)ove-inentioned remark on the vaiiieties of pmlijridrirodha. I give 
here both the texts en regard , ; 


N y a y a s u t r a 
(NS, V.2.4) 

afyUlROiq’: 

N y a y a b h a 8 y a 
(NBh 515, 4-5) 

y?tr<«tr4Rih'‘ a^iiT, w- 


Nyayavarttika 
(NV 501, 1-11; NV“ 553, 21-554, 8) 

I ^gf^rd^sfir— afitur 
jfsTT ssR 
a#Tif^ I «T^ srfgiPrr 
wlsfq [ gg i <d i Rr*tf ? 0’ T: 

ww^RNr^®®srfgin%c^t^p5?r: i qiTrg’- 

rnTr— 


Y a (1 a u y a y a 
(VN 400a 1) 

(JnmJfcah^lui dah (jtan-t.diiys hynJ- 
ha-ru (lam J)rah -ha-dan-hgah ha-^te J 

Y a <1 a n y a y a 
(VN 400a 1-2) 

dper-na yon-^iaii-lna irw-yfofjs-pai 
rdsas zlies-hya-hd-ni dam-hcah- 
haoj I ffztip<'-la~soQj^*-pa~las don 
gzhan'^^ vii-dmifjsLpai-phyIr ro zhes- 
hi/a-ha'iii gtan-fshign yin-^fcl de-ni 
hdir damdfcnh-ba dan gtan-tshig- 
dag-tn hgaJ-haoj / 

Y a (1 a n y a y a 
(VN 400a 2 400b 1) 

de-'nid-kyis^n i d avid) cOrS- pa-da h- 

hfjal-ba yah bdandej ganda dam- 
hrahd)a rah-gi-ishig-dcui Ijgaldxiv- 
hgyvrd)a-ni dper-na dge-spyod- 
via shrum-^ma \harti bdag- 
vied^do'*^ zhei(d)ya-ba had)vo, 
dandshifj^da hgtddxi yah I gahda 
damd)cah-l)(i gtan-fshigsda giwd- 
])a-nl dper-na tha ms-cad tha-dad-jja 
yin-te tshogs-pa-la dhos-pol sgra 
shyor-bai-pliyir-ro zh es-hya-ba-1 ta- 
huo de-dag-gis-ni dam-hcah-bu’ 
dak-dpei-h gal-ba dahj giVin-tsldgii 
dan djfe-la-so gs-pa idi ga I - ha du h / 
tshu'd-mai-h gal-ha. dani-hcah-ba- 
dah-gtan-tshigs-dag-la yah brjod- 


50 The word ^^gzhan^* is omitted in the text of VN. I have supplemented it 
from the commentary of Santiraksita, where it is contained, cp. VNV f. 86b 3. 

61 Thie second example is evidently an i interpolation. It if 

absent in the text of NV and in the commentary of Santiraksita. 

52 In NV^ misprint 5R|T^lTTl^RNr^, ^VTT* p. 498, 11 ; NVTT^ p. 705, 16. 
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cmic^ I 


par-hyaoj j (jzhan-gyi-jyliyogs-la 
ha-la n-n Id-la-fogs-iia [ra7iAd\ 

gr If h-pal- sgo-i m s vtu- h es-pa r- h s Ui n - 
pa i-ph yir hga 1 -haste / gzh an-gyi- 

jdiyofpdn [ran-laY^ grnh-pai ba- 
lan-nid-la^sogs-j)as hkhi^u l-par- 

hrjod-pa gah-y in-pa de-ni Ian h gal- 
ha -yin-par rig-pnr-hyao 1 1 rah-gu 
phyogr-la Itm-pa^med-par yafi-stej 
gad rail- gi-phy os-la lM<-pa-med- 
par-yah gfan-tshigs shyor-ha-stel 
sgm nii-rtag ste\ dhan-po\^-gs^in- 
har -by a -ha -did-ydn-pai-phyir-ro 
z'hes-hya -ha-la / de-ni mn-la-grub- 
pa ha-1 ah -n id- la-so gs-pa mi-rta g- 
'pa-da h - h ga I- hai-j) Jt y ir h g\fd-ha-yin- 
zh in j gh i-gai-pliyogs-kyis-khas- 

h la h s-pa-yi n- na- n i ma- dies -pa- yin - 
tef gadi gni-gai-phyogs-kyis-chos- 
khas-hlads-pai ddios-po-yin-pa> dei- 
jdiyir fna-^dies-'par-hrojd-do j / 

Tin's loiig^ quotation strikes iis by the 2)erfect literacj’ and precision 
of the translation. It clearly shows that Dharmakirti quotes not from 


53 The Tibetan translation suggests an original instead of 

which we find in both editions of NV and in the NVTT (cp. NVTT^ p. 498, 16-17 ; 
NVTT2 p. 705, 22). The interpolation of the word ^^^ = Tib. ran-lad^ doee not 
affect at all the meaning, because the reading ^hjzJian-gyi-pliyogs-la rarX-la-gruh- 
2)«’* only emphasizes the author’s idea that he speaks of notions whose validity is 
accepted by one party alone. 

54 We must read jnst as in the Tibetan. In the NV^ we find 

which is evidently nothing but a corruption of the word 
The reading which is contained in the NV^ is still more remote 

from the meaning than The eternity of the TJniversals 

not be said to bo generally admitted or accepted by whole assembly 

since the opponent is a Buddhist who does not admit neither the 
reality of TJniversals, nor any eternal substances in general. 

55 The reading of both editions ^ mistake instead 

of author evidently wishes to state that the 

disputants, e.g. a Prabhakara (according to the c^mimentary of Vacas- 
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memory or hearsay, but by placing a copy of the orig-iiuil before bis 
eyes/® 

As regards the six following' varieties of nigrahasthdiai ^ namely 
pratijMmninyasa,^’ iiet cant a m, ••s aHhantam,'^ nirartluda,^^^ avtjna- 
tarthki^^ and anarthaU,^- the Nyuyuvurttika adds nothing to their expla- 
nations as given iu the Bliasya/" Therefore Dharmakirti only occa- 
sionally inserts expressions which show that here also he had ail the 
time the text of the JS'yayavarttika before his eyes/* But these are 
minutiae which need not detain us. 


patimi^ra) has disregarded his own principle which admits tlic existence of eternal 
substances. He contradicts himself, “since the [Jniversals, cow-ness etc. are in 
contradiction with the tenet of non-eternity or momenta riness of sound. “ Having 
forgotten his own principle he takes his stand on the contrary principle of his 
adversary, the V a i b h a s i k a. Cp. NVTTi p. 498, 17 etc; NVTT^ p. 705, 23 etc. 

56 Santlraksita having explained this quotation and its following repudia- 
tion by Dharmakirti, again mentions the name of Uddyotakara i.e. Bharadvaja. 
He mentions him twice, cp. VNV f. 87a 6 and f, 92a 1. 

57 NS V, 2, 5 quoted in VN f. 404a 7. 

58 NS V, 2, 6 quoted in VN f. 404b 5. 

59 NS V, 2, 7 quoted in VN f. 405a 4. 

60 NS V, 2, 8 quoted in VN f. 405b 2. 

61 NS V, 2, 9 quoted in VN f. 406a 3, 

62 NS V, 2, 10 quoted in VN f. 4i06b 1. 

63 Dharmakirti quotes in full NBh V, 2, 9, cp. VN f. 40Ga 3-4; also in full 
the beginning of NBh V, 2, 7. The grammatical examples are here given not 
only with translation, but in transliteration also, e.g., NBh (p. 518) says, — 

51^ This is quoted in the following 

manner: gtan^tshigs zhe»~hya ba yan skad-kyuhyihsda hi-nO’-ste tuo rkyen hyas^ 
pai’^mtha^can-gyi tshig-ni etc., cp. VN f. 405a 4-6. He quotes concisely 

NBh V, 2, 6, cp. VN f. 404b 5-405a 2, etc. etc. 

64 E.g. in his comment on NS V, 2, 7 Dharmakirti uses an expression which 


is not to be found in NBh, but is contained in NV, 


to 



^khas-hlans-paudon hbreUjxi-nicd^iM-^fiid-kyi-pbyirj cp. NV^ p. 554„ 23 and VN f. 
486b 2. In his interpretation of NS V, 2, 8 he evidently hints at its explanation 
by NV— ^ bsgruh-par-byed-pa ma-hsian^ 

paUphyiT/ tshar-hcad-par-bya-ha-‘yin-‘pai-phyirj cp. NV® p. 666, 4, and VN f. 
485b 2. The example illustrating NS V, 2, 10» is given by Dharmakirti exactly in 
that form as it has in NV : zhes-hya-ba4a-sogn- 

pai nag Ita-bnOy whereas in NBh the word is absent and the ex- 

ample is one in a series of several examples, cp. NV® p, 665 10 and VN* f. 406b 2. 
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The (lefinitioii of the next, tenth, nigrahastluma, the aprdptakdla^^' 
has provoked an opposition wliich Uddyotakara mentions and discards. 
Ills own explanation is here limited to* the rejection of objections. In 
the VdJanydya we a^\nn find a long quotation from the Nyayavarttika. 
Dharmakirti, after having as usual quoted the NyayasutrSa, gives a 
summary of its explanation in, the Bhasya and then proceeds to a long 
quotation which Santiraksita in his commentary directly ascribes to 
Uddyota^kara.®® We give here the original text of the Nyayavarttika 
and Dharmaklrti’s quotation in its Tibetan form. 


N yayavarttika 
NY^ 503, 9-13: NV^ 555, 22-550, 5) 

qrim, 

I ?f«n ’ftfeiFr 

i ?rsTT 

qoqT ^r^firRr i 


Vadanyaya 
(VN 406b5-T) 

(jffl-te (le-ni ma-yyiirtej de-ltn-h'iM 
hyan (jnth-pai’-phifir-To zhe-iiaj 
ma-^yi n-te sgra-yi’shyor-ha-dan- 
h ra I - har-m tdi v ns^pa’-n uhky i-ph yi r- 
ro I j dper-na hadah zlies-hyadjai 
tshig hdU d&nddj gwvl^^ zhes^bya^ 
hai rah-tu-shyoT-har-byed-pon(i I 
nog da-sogi -pa^dan - Idan^pai don 
stou’par-byed-pai-phyir / sgrOr-rjes^ 
Hudi chad-pa don-med-pa Tna-yindej 
tshig hdis hadah-gi sgra hhon-du- 
qlmd-pa rdj gyu r zhih j hadan-gi- 
sgnidas nogda-sOgs-pa-danddan- 
pai don yin-no / / de-bzhin-du dam- 
Umh -ba du-iogs-pai-yan-lag^bzlog- 
2m^ go-rim-dan I go-rimdas don 
lx‘hoh-du~chp,d-par-hgyur-ro / / 


6ilntiraksita adds here (NS V, 2, 10) his own refutation of Uddyotakara’s objec- 
tion to those opponents, wlio admit no difference between nirarthaJca and 
apdrthaka. In this place he likewise quotes Uddyotakara by name, cp. VNV f. 
100b 7 and ibid., f. 105a 4. 

05 NS V, 2, 11 quoted in VN f. 405b 4. 

66 VNV f. 101b 6 — ma-yin-tel de-lia-hus hyan gruh-paUphyir-ro j j zhes-hya- 
ba Bhdradvdjaio j / 

67 Tn NV» misprint (sic!). 

68 Both editions of NV read but in both editions of NVTT we find^q^ 
cp. NVTT* p. 504, 8 and NVTT^ p, 713, 16. 

69 In the text of VN we have a mistaken reading, a Tibetan word go-rim 
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Referring to the next, tlie eleventli nlf/rnhasfJu'iUft, the nyilnad^ 


JJh'ariiiakirt i gives a suiuinary 
Nyriyavuritika, to wit — 

N y a y a. v a i* i t i k a 
(NV* n(>4, LM; 5r,(;,KMr>) 

S?5}^ ir lT?fcr [¥<rT£qq; I 

I ] Jf [ ^TTWiTT^ ] 

^3Tftrf3^^ I 


o(' its exjilana) ion from the 
V a (la n y a y a 

(VX 4n8h 4-V)) 

/'/ (i(j (J<{ ii - hf (la /// - h ( it h - lat-l a-nags-jya- 
rtarttts-iyi yati-lag fjrlfj tited-na 
itatj dc-tti inif-tsha/i^ha yi/i-iej 
hag nt h-ga r- hijd’-ha m f hgtu h-pai- 

jdtylr-roj 


The tw’elfth nujralaisthdtta is ealled the (tdhiha/- Dharmakirii 
quotes here tJie Nyayahliasva in w itlioiil meat inning the Nyaya- 

varttika whicli (‘ontains the rejettlaon of Q])je(4ions. 

As regards the thirteentli variety culled tlie pa naval fa the differ- 
ence hetw-eeu the Nyayabh.nisya and tlu^ Nyayavaittika consists in tliis 
that tlie latter omits the introdiicdory plirase of 4J(e Bhaisya on tlu^ division 
of this tdgmha-athilnu into two ,suh-varieties, but their exainpU'S are all 
mentioned. They are the same and similarly ])hrased as in the Bhuaya. 
DharmakiTti follows Uddyotakara and mentions only the examples, hut 
since here hotli texts of tlie Bhu^jya and of the Vaijliika coincide, he 
evidently could have taken the quotations from either source. However 
it is clean that he also in this c^ase had predominantly the Nyayavarttika 
in view, bec^ause in his polemic against the Naiyayiks on this variety, he 
mentions an ai’gument which is cnutaiiied in the polemics of Uddyota- 
kara against those who reject this kind of mgrahaMhana, Some dia- 
lectitians have maintained that reiietitiou is not a fault because it may 


instead of In the sequel in his polemic against this passage Dliarma- 

kirti quotes this word several times and in the* Tibetan translation of VN we 
always find it in the form (/o-iioi .s(;r<i which evidently is nothing hut a dis- 
tortion of the word unintelligible to the Tibetan copyists. 

70 NS y, % 12 quoted in VN f. 408b 4. 

71 In VNV f. 105b 4 we have a fuller statement — hsgruh-pardtya-ha (read 
hyed-po) med^na yah hsgmhdtya.midpiruh^piii-phyir^^^^^ 

72 NS V,, 2, 13 quoted in VN f. 408b 6-7. 

73 Cp. NBh.and NS V, 2, 13 and VN f. 408b 7. 

74 NS V, 2, 14 quoted in VN f. 409a 1-2. 

MARCH, 1935. 
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Nyihijavdrttiha and Vadanydya 


be made wiili the aim of puttino* an empliasis on a meanino- 5ri%- 

® answering iliem Uddyotakara remarks that in a logical con- 
troversy tliere is no teacher and no pupil, therefore there can be no 
instruction through repetition—;! 5T 3^* 

Dlvarniakirti ha-^ evidently this remark of the Nyayavarttika in view, 
wlieii he says — Ijdi-ni hla-m-a yah tna yin, slob-ma yah vm-yin-'pass-na 
etc/^ 

Going over to the fourteenth nigrahasthdna called the ananu- 
hhfmina^^ Dh‘arina,kirti quotes in full the definition of the Nyayasfitra, 
its explanation in tlie Bhusya and also almost in full from the Nyuya- 
vdrttiha the controvei’sy with Dignuga who, as testified by Vacaspati- 
misra, had rejected tins definition/'* I here give all the texts 
en regard. 


N y a y a s fi t r a 
(NS V, 2, 17) 

N y a y a b h a s y a 
(NBh 525, 

5i%- 


V a d a n y a y a 
(VN 410a 1-2) 

Uhogs-la lav-gsum hrjod-pa sesi sitt 
lati’hrjod-pa-Je-rned-pa de-vi rjes- 
su-smrarha~med..pa yin-tej . 

Vadanyaya 
(VN 410a 2-8) 

fahogn-pdR rgol-ha lan-gsum-pai 
hag-gi-don ses~hzhin~du phyir~rgoU 
has htn-hrjod-pa^vied^jja gaii-yin- 
pa de-ni Tjes-sn-smra^ha-med-jia 
zli es- hya-ha tsh ard) cad -pal’ gn aJt- 
yui-noll land>rjod.-i)a-med-pa/r ci- 
la hrfen-nmt gzhan^gyi phyogs 
^^y^Od^a ainm-pav-hyedl / 


76 NVi p. 665, 9; NV^ p. 557, 22. 

7G NV» p, 566, 12; NV^ p. 558,2. 

77 VN f. 400a 7. 

78 NS V, 2, 17 quoted in VN f. 410a 1-2. 

79 VacaspatimilSra when explaining the objection 

of Uddyotakara against the attacks on that definition, cp. NVTT^ p. 607# 22; 
NVTT* p. 718, 11. 
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I'T y a y a V a r t t i k a 
(NV‘ olio, 17-5(i(i, 8; 5o8, 9-19) 

( 1 ) ^ 

I [ 

3® <*1 1*1*4 c*! *I*-*1<3 f% 

(II) f5 3^ 

5T ?n®RTT 

I [ JT 

f*rqT^ Wll ^5fN!R*Tra1iT% I ] 

(III) ;r, gftif^qmR^iiwiHr- 
JT sicgaanqRr 

5Rr?ii% I ^«ftm 3^ 

«il=tiK*icgTir ^ 


(IV) srsrfgKHiw I ^ 

T^fRTTfimJTfT 5 
^3*1*1 1 =^.T*nvn% 



The difference of the quotation 
seen from their comparison, in this 


V a (1 Ui n y li y n 
(VN 41()a. a-7) 

(I) (j(il-te l(tn-(jifi-s(jo-na,s nes- 
[un-^pinjir hdi-ni ti^lKtr^hcad-pai- 
(jna,^ ma yin^no zhe-na [de-ltar-ni 
hyyitr^nd] lan-yyi-.^go-nn.^ yon-tan- 
d ail -.V /. yo n-da ii-hhi n-pa {raw h *<-pa - 
dull ) •*“ r m oh s-pa-vut-yin- pahid-du 
se.^-imi-phyiv hin-hrjod-pas ci-zhig 
bya I 

(HI) nia-yin-tc Inn-gyi-yal-mi- 
hs-pal-phyir-fcj gal-te hdl hin- 
rjod-pa<r-mi-hyed-nH ht/i-gyi yuh 
med-pa yin-da / hon-te hin-hrjod- 
na ji-ltar lan-hrjod^par-mi-hyed f 
hr jod^jmmed -pa-la- yak Ian hrjod- 
pa dan I hdi-ni hgal-bar stum-ha. 
yin-no zhe naj 

(II) hya-zhig-ki lan-gyi nai^-pa 
yod-pa-na yah lan-hrjod-pa-med- 
iiajde de-srid-dn tshar-bciad-pai hos- 
pa mu- yin- no zhe-na j j 

(IV) da/n -beds -pa -med -pat- 
pbyirj Jidi yak duii-por [f//rtTn.v- 
cnd\ brjod-par-bya zhik j phyis Ian 
brjod-j/ar-byao I zhas-hya-bai dam- 

bca,\-pa-ni med-do / / hon-kyak ji- 
ttar-yah-ruk hui brjod-par-byao j j 
Ian yah rten-med-pa rigs-pa-ma- 
yin-pai-phyir j lan-ina^brjod-pa 
zli es-byor bu tdi irr- b aid- [Mi i-gnas-n i\ 
rigs-pa-yin-Ho zlie-na j j . 

froiin the Nyayoviirttika consists, as 
that it omits one phrase and changes 


80 VN omits rmoil9-pa dail (= ), cp. iioteb in both editions of the NV. 

81 In NVi *** printed jointly. 
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the order in tlie ar^iinientvS, jiaiiiely llie second objection of Dignaga, 
Avhich in the Nyayavarttika follows immediately on the firs-t, is trans- 
ferred towards the end and is mentioned in immediate vicinity with its 
repudiation.^" llui tliis does not affect the vsubstance of the arguments. 

The definitions of the remaining varieties called ajndna,^^ 
a[>niiibhd,^'^ Nuddnujnd,^^ pavytmtiyojyapehmna,^^ tHranuyo- 

jydnuyo(j(h^^ apasiddhanta^^ and are mentioned by 

Dharmakiiti witliout such detailed and exliaustive quotations from the 
jV^’clyavarttika. He either repeats or condenses the explanations of tfie 
Xyayahhasya.®* Ajiul this is natural, since the Yarttika also only repeats 
the comments of the Bhasya. It contains small additions in the ex- 
jdaiiation of four varieties only, namely in the explanation of apratibhd 
h gives an additional example whicdi is absent in the Bhasya. In 
vih^epa it drops the example of tlie Bhasya and replaces it by another 
one. In viatdnujnd it adds an example and answers to the critics Avhich 
denied the necessity of establishing such a niynihustJtdnct. In paryanu- 
yojyopcksdfia it repeats the lihasya without explanations and adds some 
I)olemical remaiks against objectors. The remaining varieties provoke 
jio remarks in the Nyayavarttika, it either i)araphiases the Bhasya or 
simply reifers to it. Here ihe chief source for Dliarmakirti is iliie Nyaya- 
hhasya, hut lie neveriheless keejis ihe Nyayavarttika constantly in view 
and curefvdly notes every detail which can he borrowed from this source. 

82 The Roman fiji;iires in brackets in the Sanskrit original and the correspond- 
ing Tibetan translation indicate the ehange in the order of passages. 

8d NS- V, 2, 18 quoted in VN f. 411b 7. 

84 NH V, 2, 19 (|Uoted in VN f. 412b 0, 

85 m V, 2, 20 (luoted in VN f. 412b 7-li;}a 1. 

86 N8 V, 2, 21 quoted in VN f. 414a 1. 

87 NS V, 2, 22 quoted in VN f. 414a 7-414b 1. 

88 N8 V, 2, 23 quoted in VN f. 415a 2. 

89 NS V, 2, 24 quoted in VN f. 415a 6-415h 1. 

90 NS V, 2, 25 quoted in VN f. 416a 7-416b 1. 

91 Tlie principal quotations from the NBh are the following: NBh V, 2, 19 in 

full; NBh V, 2, 22 almost in full; NBh V. 2, 23 in full; NBh V, 2, 24 almost in 

full, notwithstanding its considerable size, and NBh V, 2, 25 almost in full. There 
are moreover partial quotations in the remaining* definitions because Dharmakirti 
even when he paraphrases the explanations of the NBh and of the NV, as a rule, 
uses the expressions found in these texts. 
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Tims lie meiiiions ilie exaauple of aprafihhd p;iven in (lie Nya\ avili t( ika ; 
it ct)nr'«is(s ill ihis (liai tlie respoiulent, instead answering* (lie (piestioii 
])ut liefure liinij begins to reeite verses’*; lie quotes lileially (lie l>e<^iiiiiin^ 
of tile exp.lanatiotii of maidniijnd and (lie example piveii there’** etc. 

Such is the contents of ilie second critical part of Dharmakirti's 
Vailanyaya. He draws tlie definitions frdm the Nyayasutra, their ex- 
planations from tile Bhasya and I’e devotes (piite an exclusive attention 
to the Nyayuvarttika. He does not onidt a single fresli thought of Uddyo- 
(a.kara, also not an important or original expression without directly or 
indirectly referring to it and criticizing it. The character and tlie lengtli 
of liis quotations pime beyond the possibility of a doubt that be had a 
dierct knowledge of this work, which he liad always at hand. 

If we would not shrink back before the task of going into furthei* 
details, if we would like to realise the essence of the aim of Dbarmukirti’s 
liolenvcs against the Naiyayika theory of nigmluisthuna^ if we would 
like to collect all the iniiumerable quotations, references and liints, of 
which the wdiole of the Vadanyaya and its cominentary by Saiiiiruksitn 
are full, we could no doubt very much imnease the number of quotations 
taken by Dliarmakiit i from the NyayavaHtika. I have limited my task 
to a direct confrontation of the second, polemical part of the Vadanyaya 
with the opinions which it criticizes; I have laid stress only up«)ii the 
most certain, most extensive quotations wdiich Dharmaklrli tramscrihes 
from (lie Nyayuvarttika witli a lemarkahle care and scrupulous iirecisioii. 

But the material collected liei'e is sufiicieut for making it. (piite sure 
iJiai the Vadanyaya quotes the Nyayavarttika and even more than that, 
that the point of Dliainiakiiii’s critique is always directed agaiu'^t this 

92 P- cp. 

jj(t utc. (VN f. 412 b 7), an expression absent in NBh. 

^ <1^ ^ ^ asflfii I 

cf I !'• p- 

9-U. Cp. VN f. 414a 1-2; — gzhan^gyis-brjod^jHii skyon }ian-hbyin^‘i>a-muUpat 
Uiyoft-kyi hdi yatl nkyon yiif-no zhes-tfmra-hardiycd-dc j din r-na khyod-kty rkun- 
ma yin-te*l ifkyes^hu-nid-yi n-jHii’-yh ylr-ro zhes^snirasda (hs de-la »lar khyod kyah-tto 
zhes-sniva-ha-lta-buo. This example is altogether absent in the NBh; the beginn- 
ing of the explanation of the NBh, although very similar to this one contains never- 
theless such words which are absent in the NV and in the quotations in the NV. 
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work whose aim it was to defeiiid, ^H)ssibly hy new argiuiieiiits, the theory 
of the Naiyayiks assailed by Digiiaga. 

If it is thus quite sure that the Vaidanyaya coutaiiis extensive quota- 
iioiis from the Nyayavarttika, it becomes clear that the inversion of this 
relation is impossihle, ilie Nyayavarttika cannot contain any quotations 
from tlite Vadanyaya, 

Dr. Vidyahhusaiia hWever attempts to convince ns that he has 
found in the text of the Nyayavurttika a quotation from the Vadanyaya, 
namely the definition of a Thesis — I How is this 
possible? 

If we ciwefully examine the passage of the Vadanyaya,®^ which, 
according to Dr. Vidyabhusana, is quoted in the Nyayavarttika, we will 
notice that in this plax^e DhaiUnakirti refutes the Naiyayika definition of 
pratiyndntara~niy^^ In the process of this refutation he tries 

to show its Internal inconsistency and if we in. the phrasing of this refu- 
tatio>n can discover some similarity with the definition of it 

can refer only to the defiiiitioii of the Naiyayiks, not at all to his own. 

The i>avssage adduced hy Dr. Vidyahhusana from the Vadanyaya 
represents the end of a phrase quite arbitrarily separated from tlie whole 
of it, a phrase with which Dliurmakirti begins his refutation of 
prfitijntm Uira. 

Having explaiiUHl the manner in which the Nyayahhusya and the 
Nyfiyavarttika iiiter])ret the praifjndntam fallacy, Dhariuakirti says 
hylr yah de-iflad-d u aniras-pas Jain-bcas-pa-yzltan j shar Jam^hcas- 
pa syriib-pm’phyir-ro j j hstan-imr~lyjyiir-ba ma-yin-yt/i j hon-kyah 
ytan-t^hiys khyad-par-duJjyed-pa yin~te, dbah-p())^^~(jzuh4)ar-byaA}ai 
gtan-tdiigii spyi-la hjay-pas hklirul-par-hrjad-pmla j thams^cad^du-hgro- 
ha-ma~yin-tc / dbak-pos-gzmVbar-hya-ba-h id-yi n~pai-ph yir zhes-^ 

fiya-hoi-ni gtan^tshigs kliynd-par-hyed^im khas-blaus-pas hkhruhpa 
spam^-pa-yia^gyll darti^hcas-pa-gzhan yah mum-pa ma^yirutel thmns- 
c%xd-dmhgro-ba-vui-yin^piX^ni agrada yruh-pai-phyir dahj dam-bcaJt-ha 
yah hsgruh-hya bstati^jHiuphyir^ro j / 

gah yah ifhar dam-lmu-jm hi^gruh-pai-pliyirj ptiyh-kyi davi^bcas- 
pa smms-pa-yin-no zhes da/n-hcas-pa hstan-pa de yah rigs-pa mcu-yin-tej 


94 VN f . 309a 2. 
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datii-’hcas-im (fani-hr/is-i^ds r-hycd- pai-p}) yir zhes^hipi-hn hrjoih 

dfiiiid)r^t‘^-pa (jzlian-du^hfjypr-ha nia^yin-yyi j hot) Lipih ytau- 
fsh yzlucn-d u , hsyru h-par-ht/a-hn sfjrul^-pai-hyrd-jua'-a/Ked- 

du , hhaH'hld h a-pai^ph ifi r j v// /■ u })~pa r- byed-pa h>s>t(i n-par-lj yy // i -yyi j 

h <yrtfh-p(ft -hy(f-l)0-hiifa n-pa-n i ma yin -no j j 

[This means: “(Tlie (lis;piitant) who thus speaks’*® does not imlicate a 
new thesis in order to prove the former one, lie only additionally quali- 
fies his own aiguineiit. Having' adducted ( in order to prove tliat. the sound 
is not an eternal substance) the faulty ar<>ument of ‘Mieing sensational,*’ 
since thi^s feature also appertains to universal^, he excludes this fault by 
an additional specification of the argument, in saying that (the sound is 
not eternal) because it is sensational and not omnipresent. He does not 
assume a new thesis, since it is (sufficiently) known that sound is 
not omnipresent, whereas a thesis indicatej^ that (only) whiidi onglit now 
to he established (the ^rohandmn),^^ 

“The ojdnion (of the Naiyaylks) that a thesis is liere stated, 
til at another thesis is here adduced, in order to prove the first one, is 
wrong. For if it were right that w^e have here a new thesis adduced as 
a proof for a former one, the thesis would be altered, but it is not so, 
because changed is the logical reason adduced for the proof of the pro- 
handum. Changed is the proof, not the thing to be proved.’* 

Having quite arbitrarily torn away the concluding w^ords of the first 
plirase of this refutation which aims exclush^ely at showing tlie incon- 
sistency in the definition of protijndntoni from the stand-point of the 
Naiyayiks, Dr. Vidyahhusana rejireseuts these (‘oiicduding words (dam- 


95 VN f. 398b 7-399a 4. 

96 This contest, as Viicaspatimij^ra informs us (NVTT® p. 701, 9), is between 
a Vaibhasika and a Mlmiiiiisaka. The first maintains — “sound is not an eternal 
substance, since it is apprehended by the senses, just as a jar (apprehended by 
vision).” The Mimainsaka objects: “the Universals likewise are apprehended by 
the senses, but they nevertheless are eternal.” The former answers: “jar and 
sound are not omnipresent, hence the objection is not valid.” This answer accord- 
ing to the Naiyayiks is a prat ijndntarn-nigrahasth an a ^ i.e. shifting from one tbeais 
to another. 

97 It is just these last words that Dr. Vidyahhusana had mistaken for a 
definition of what a Thesis must be for Dharmakirti. 
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hcnh-ha yah bsyruh-hya Ihdan-pai-yh i/ir-io) nn (!(ine«poii(ling to the de- 
finition of pratijna (jiiotied from I ho Vrulavidln — 

]iut the context cloniiy sliows tliat Dlinrinukirti does not give here his 
own definition of a l ight logical thesis, since sin li is ndt his aim ; he 
perhaps alludes, us mentioned ahove, to its definition by the Naiyayiks, 
not hy the lluddhists. 

The Naiyayilvu definition Oif a thesis is — ® which 

is always rendered in Tihetan as hsfjjidi-hyiidjsfiin-'pif-ni dam-hrah-hao' 

Tlie definition of a thesis in the Vrwlavidhl is JlfifflT, 

and tliiis is always rendered in Tihetan as hsf/nfh-hya’~brjod-pa--ni 
dnvi^b/^ilybao. 

The w’ay of tinnslating- Sanskrit te(*l)nical terms into Tibetan is 
settled with a great precision; the Tihel^an coiTesponds to 
Sanskrit ahhidlidna, the Tihetan hi^tan^ya or sion-pa (it is the same) 
renders llie Sanskrit mrdeki. llotth translations of the l^ramanasamu- 
ec^ayavrtti contain quotations from tlie Nyayasfitra, and the definition of 
the Vadavidlii. They are ‘quoted side by side and .^adhyanir<1^-^(i ^^ tran- 
slated as hfiyruJk-hya-bstan-pa, but s(hl hydbh idh ana as hsgruh-hya-brjod- 
pa,^^ AVe find the same (correspondence in tlie Tibetan translation of 
the commentary of Jinendrabuddhi’^*' et(c. In the present (*ase also, in 
the definition of the fallacy called pratijhuntara, whicli is criticized by 
Dharinakirti we find mentioned arthanirdesa which is rendered in 
Tibetan as dmi-hstan^pa, just as in the Vadauyaya and in Sautiraksita’s 
Vadanyayavrtti.’**' Thus even admitting that tins end of a phrase con- 
tains an allusion to a definition of pratijha, this allusion refers in any 
case to the definition of the Naiyayiks, not to the definition of Dharma- 
kijrti. 


0H NS I, I, 33. 

99 Cp. Pramana^amuccaya of Dignaga, Bitan-hg^iuir, Mdo Cte (XCL) f. 7a I 
(of Narthang edition) ; Pramiinasamuccflyavrtti 1st translation, ihidem f. 45a 4 and 
f. 45b 4 etc; Prainanasamu(K 2 a>avrtti, 2nd translation, ibidem^ f. 127a 4 etc. and f. 
127b 4 etc. 

100 Cp. Pramanasamuccayatika of Jinendrabuddhi, Bstan-hgyur, Mdo, Re 
(CXV) f . 172a 4 ete. and f. 174b 4 etc. (of Narthang edition). 

101 NS V, 2, 3; VN f. 398b 2 and VNV f. 8ob 3. 
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If it is thus by iiiiiueroiis quotaiious firmly eslablislietl tliat the 
Vadanyaya cannot he quoted in the Nyayavarttika it is a fortiori elear 
tliut iti> comm e lit ary the Yadanyayatika can in no case he quoted there. 
However Dr. Vidyahhusana has succeeded in finding in the Nyayav^- 
ttika a quotation even frodn this source. 

AjS far as tJie definition of rada is concerned Dr. J h a has 
already called our attention to the fact that Vafcaspatimisra fathers 
this definition upon Vasubandhu and that Uddyotakara himself indi- 
cates its source as Vadavidhaiia (as is seen from the second revised edition 
of the Nyuyavarttika).^*'" It is truei that Dr, Jha ascribed its authorship 
to a ‘^Suhandhu’’^*^^ but this wa« owing to a misreading of the first 
edition of the Nyayavarttikatatparyatika.^"* Its emendation was sug- 
gested among others by Dr. Vidyahhuyana himself. 

It is sui>erfluous to insist that this definition could not be taken 
from Viiiitadeva’s Vadanyayatika, since we already possesis a weighty 
testimony that it belonged to another author and was taken from another 
work. Moreover Mr. Iyengar and Prof. Tucci have rightly pointed to 
the want of identity between this definition of vada and the passage 

102 Cp. Dr. Jha, op cit., vol. I, p. 454 (of reprint). Dr. H. N. Randle (cp* 

his “FrugmontH from Diiiiiiiga,” pp. 20 and 55) is responsible for the legend whicli 
after him is repeated by Prof. B. Keith (IHQ., vol. iV, p. 224) and by Dr. E. 
Frauwallner (Wiener Zcitschrift f. d. kuiide d. Morgeidandes, 1933, p, 284), tha 
legend maiiitaiiiiiig that Dr. Jha has himself replaced the reading of the 

first' edition of NV by the reading wrong. Dr. Jha states 

it quite clearly. He declares that he here follows the second edition which, althougli 
appeared in 1915 (the title page has lOlC),, was in his possession already in 1913. 
On p. 269 of the first volume of his work (which corresponds to p. 329 of the 
periodical “Indian Thought” for the year 1913), Dr. Jha says : “From here the 
translation has the advantage of using the Chowkhaniba Sanskrit Scries edition” 
ami then many times quotes the new edition of NV under the title “Cliow'khamba 
edition”or “Benares edition.” 

103 Dr. Jha, op. ctf., vol. I, p. 454 (of reprint). 

104 C?p. Tucci, IHQ., vol. IV, p. 635; Frauwallner, oyi. tit., p. 284. Dr. Randle 
(op. cit., p. 26) made an attempt to explain “Subaiulhu” as an abbreviation 
of Vasubandhu, on the pattern of Kirti for Dharmakirti etc. But this is quite 
impossible as pointed dut by Prof. B. Keith, IHQ., vol. IV, p. 226. 

106 Dr. Vidyabhusana, History of Indian 'Logic, p. 128. 

KARCH^ 1935. 
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discovered by Dr. Viclyabbu'^aua in the V’^adaiiyayatikai.^*^® It is rather 
sirange tliat Prof. Keith tried t-o defend a hoi)eless position. 
The definition of vada occurs in the text of the IS^yayavarttiki 
twice^®^and Vacaspatiniisra, as quite natural, informs us about its author 
only once. This single indication is made in connection just with that 
quotation which Dr. Vidyahhusana nevertheless fathers upon Vinita- 
deva.*^^® Prof. Keith then made tlie siiggestion that Vinitadeva may 
have been the author of that quotation in connection with which 
Vacasi)atiinisra does not name the author. This su^^gestion was sup- 
ported by a misreading in the first edition of the Nyayav^ttika where the 
two quotations appear in a slightly different grammatical form. In 
one case, when this definition of vada is only occasionally mentioned in 
course of a discussion on the right logical reason or lietu, it has the 
quite exact form, to wit — I ^ ® 

in another' place, when this definition is quoted and discussed, it has ihe 
form of q ^ This misprint is corrected 
in the second edition of the Nyayavarttika where the second 
quotation has just the same grain,iiKatical form as the first. 
But Prof. Keiih^^^ taking his stand on the misprinted form and on 
the circumstance that Vacaspatiniisra refers to the name of the author 

106 Cp. Tucci, IHQ., vol. IV, p. 633; Iyengar, ilIQ., vol. V, p. 85. 1 must 
add that Dr. Vidyahhusana applied in this instance tlio same method of arbitrarily 
tearing out of a phrasj some detached words. The passage in the VjyJanyiiyatiiku 
is torn out of a phrase which contains an explanation of the word rUod-im^ag , 
the first word with wliich the Tibetan text of the Vadanyaya begins and which 
moans vadinau i.e, “both partners in a controversy.” The pa^isage runs thus, 

rtsod’^pa^ag^la zhes-bya^ha-smras^tc pkgogs-finu-mu-dati-phyi-ma-dag yoiis- 
s ii-li dsht’jHi-snon -du-so h-pa t-t gol-ba-da fi-ph tft r-rg ol- ba-<Ui g-g h ra ii-da ii-gzhan -gyu 
phyogff-grub-par~byed-pa.dak-fjrub.pal‘doti-du brjod^nas rtsod~pa<>yin*no j j VNT f. 
41a 7-41b 1. 

It is not quite ca. 5 y to understand how this passage must have been rearranged 
in order to bo interpreted as the original of the quotation of NV. 

107 NVi p. 124, 0 and p. 151, 20 ( = NV2 p. 121, 6 and p. 160, 7). 

108 Op. NVTT2 p, 317 ^ i6 (=:NVTX^ p. 218, 9) which is a comment on NV^ 
150, 7 (=NV* p. 151, 20). Cp. Vidyahhusana^ JRAS., 1914, p. 602. 

109 NV» p. 124, 9. no NV» p. 151, 20. 

Ill Keith, IHQ., vol. IV, p, 225. 
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only once, in connection with tlie second qxiotation, that- we have 

liere two similar but different (Tefinitious, tlie one belonging’ to Vasu- 
bandliu (or ‘‘Subandhu”) and the other belonging to Vinitndeva. He 
thus arrives at a conflict with ])r. Vidyabluisana, who ascribed to 
Viintadeva only the second quotation, which Vacasipatiinisra 
fathers upon Vasnbandhu. Prof. Keith ought to have seen that 
the second quotation nuu-.t have iiad just the saiive grainmati(?al form as 
the first, because in the polemic against this second quotation Uddyo- 
takara finds fault witJi the form of ^^<1 directly 

remarks— 

‘‘Why (in bis definildon) the one conqwund word, 
is not given (instead of the two separate woi 
i” 

Uddyotakara insists that the purity of a scientific style 
require?^ here a coinpound (mtndm); its division in tw^o separate 
words makes the definition heavy,”** unsuitable in a scientific work 
(mstra) as the Vrukavidhana is considered to be by its adherents.”^ 
Therefore it ought to have been clear to every one wdro looked into 
TJddyotakara’s text that the definition be is cliticjizing must necessarily 
have had the form as given in the 

second revised edition of the Nyayavurttika,”^ This edition avail- 
able at the time when Prof. Keith composed his paper. Hut he neither 
paid any attention to tlie efinended text nor to the w^ords of U<ldyo- 
tukaia himself, who expressly dw^ells on the right gramiuatiial form of 
the definition and makes it quite clear that the definition is absolutely 
the same. This queer attempt to find an opposition between two 
absolutely identical quotations can only prove that ho^v inuidi a scholar’s 
preconcieved notion can lead him astray. 

Now, as regards the quotation in the Nyayavarttika from the Vada- 

112 NV‘ p. 155, 14; NV2 p. 153, 22. 

^rJTr% ^ 

?RT% 

'115 NV* p. 160, 7. 
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vidhanatika, the only quotation in connection with whicli the Vatla- 
vidhanatika is expressly named by TJddyotakara, it is quite incompre- 
hensible how could it be identified with the passagfe picked out by 
Dr. Vidyabhusana from the VSdanyayatika, {since the two paasa^^es have 
absolutely nothing in common and refer to quite different subjects. The 
quotation from the Vudavidhanatika contains an explanation of the 
definition of pakm, logical Subject, whereas the words, which Dr. Vidya- 
bhusana identifies with it, are torn out of a context giving an explana- 
tion of the Negative Judgment (anupalabdhi) ] 

Dr. Vidyabhusana^'* himself admits that the quotation: 

refers to the definition of pokm. Moreover, Uddyotakara in his attack on 
this remark states expressly to what kind of if refers. 

He says that there is no need to add to this definition the qualification 
‘‘by himself” because it is quite obvious that the definition refers 

to whati the disputant him«ielf wants to establisli and this the more so 
since the verb “to establish” has here the form of the infini- 

tive (g5»r), fhus leaving no doubt about wdio the subject is.“® There- 
fore, says TJddyotakara, this definition would be more acceptable in its 
simple form, without adding the qualification, i.e. in the form q=^ q: 
TTr ^R r g f ^ : This definition is several times quoted in Uie Nyaya- 

varttika'*® and Vacaspatimisra ascribes it to Vasubandhu.'^' 

Btit the passage from the Vaidanyayatika contains an explanation of 
the expression aipalahdhi^lahsana-prwpti i.e. of “the capacity of being 
objectively perceived.” The last theory is the foundation of Dharma- 
klrti’s definition of the “Threefold Inference” and especially the foun- 

116 Vidyabhusana, JRA8., 1914, pp. 601-602. Op. also Keith, IHQ., vol. IV, 
pp. 223, 225. 

117 NVi p. 120, 6-8; NV® p. 117, 1-2. 

118 NVi p. 120, 9-17; NV® p. 117, 4-13. 

^ ^ Nvi p. 120, 10-11; nv* 

p. iir. 6-8. 

120 Cp. NV* p. 116, 14-16; p. 119, 16-17, 22; p. 120, 10-11; 
p. 162, 16 etc. Cp. NV® p. 113, 6; p. 116, 9-10, 15; p. 117„ 6-6; p. 161, 1 etc. 

^21 cPT ^ > nvtt® p. 

273, 8-9. NVTT‘ p. 186, 15-16 read I 
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daition of his definition of a Xegativo Inferenre. lie expounds this 
tl>eory in almost every work of liis, it ist also found in the Nyayabindii.^^* 
Here, in the- Vudanyaya, it is developed in eoniHMdioii witli the first kind 
of mgrahasthdna, the widdh/inuhyavacaiuf. In order to explain tlie 
meaning of the word sddh/ma IWiarniakIrti was obliged to give a suc^eiiiet 
account of his tlieory of Judgment and Inference. As he has done in 
the Nyayabindii, Hliarinakiirti explains liere also the expres- 
sion ‘Hhe capacity of being objectively perceived^’ (vpalahdlm-hdmn^^ 
jjrdpti) as ‘Hhe possession of a particular essence’’ {^^rahhriva-vi.se.pi) and 
“the complement of all remaining causes” (pratyaydntara-Adkalya), In 
explaining the words “the possession of a particular essence” {j<rahhdva- 
visesa) Dharnvakiiiii in the Vadanyaya uses the words hdag^ilid^ma-yin 
pai-no-ho — andtinarupa; the passage from the Vadanyayatika is nothin»g 
but an explanation of this expression. It has absolutely nothing to do 
with the definition of pakm, 

Dharmakirti says — 

de-la dviigs-pai-rig-hyav-g'tpir-pai don-ni j ra7i-bzhnn-lhya/f-piir-cali 
dan rgyu-gzhan-tshogii-iHio j / 7*an-hzhrn-khyad-pnr-rafi-ni gan hshal-pa- 
rnam-pa-gsum-gyis ma-hHlaUjm hdag-nid-kyuno-ho-ma-yin-^^^^ sruth- 
ba-dan-bral-haj sgruh-pa-poi inn(>n~du hai no-ho de-hdra-ba dfnig.s^ 

pai-rgynr-gyvr-pa-gzhdti dedtar wa-dmigR-pa-ni vicd-paidha-svad-hyi- 
yuLyin-no / / 

This means — “Here (an object) capp,ble of being objectively per- 
ceived is that which possesses a partictular essence of its own and the 
complement of all other causes (creating perception). The possessor of 
one’s own particular essence is (an object) devoid of the absence of the 

122 Op, ^‘Nyayabindu of Dharmakirti with the Nyii 5 ’abindutika of 
Dharmottara’^ ed. by Prof. Th. Stoherbataky (Bibliotheca Biiddhica, VII-VIII), 
Sanskrit text, p.. 22 sq. and Tibetan text, p. 48 sq. where the onuindahdhihetu ia 
explained and in connection therowith the vpalabdhulakaana-prapti is mentioned. 
Cp. also the explanation of this theory in Vinltadeva's commentary of the Nyaya- 
bindu, ed. by Prof. L de la Vallee Poussin, Calcutta 1908 (Bibliotheca Indica), 
p. 60 sq. A detailed aocoiint of this theory is found in Prof, Th. Stcherbatsky’s 
^^Buddhist Logic’* (Bibliotheca Buddhica XXVI), vol. I, p. 3G3 sq. and vol. II, 
p. 61 fiq. 

123 VN f. 386a 2*4. 
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three conditions (of time, space and particular content), (an object) 
which does not appear as somethings which it is not, and whitSi appears 
as the thing imagined as present by the perceiving subject. But (an 
object) which, altliough all remaining causes be present, does not possess 
such obje(‘tive perceptibility, can be designated as absent.^^ 

In his comment Vinitadeva quotes the beginning of this passage. 
He says — 

de-yan mn-hzhin-khy ad-pa r-can bstan-‘pa-7ii j gaii bdag-nid-ma^ 
yin^pai snah-ba zhcs-hya-hada^sogs-pa smoH-te j hdag-nid-ma^yin-pau 
no-bo-m hdag-md^kyuiio-ho-ni gzhan-gyi^no-ho-vui-yin-^no zhes-bya^bai 
don-toj 

This means — ^‘As regard* the condition (of an object) which possesses 
a particular essence of its own, (the author) delivers himself thus: ^‘(Tlie 
possessor of one’s own particular essence is an object) which (does not 
appear) as that wdiich it is not.” “(The object which does not appear) 
as that which it is not” means “an object which appears as its own self, 
which, does not appear as something else.” ” 

Having quite arbitrarily torn out of their context these last words 
of Vinitadeva, without caring to consult in the text of Dharmakirti the 
corresponding passage showing what it refers to, and fully disregarding 
the available indication of Vinitadeva, Dr- Vidyabhusana stated tjiat 
these words contain a translation of the explaiiaiion concerning 
Vasiibandhu’s definition of the logical Subject i^paksa) as quoted from 
the Vadavidhanatika. 

We hardly can meet iu the history of our sideiice a confusion more 
complete ! 

The short lived, but quite incredible coiumoiiplace mystification of 
au identity of the Vadavidlii with the Vadan;^aya and of the Vada- 
vidhanatiku with the Vadauyayatika. owes its existence to that simple 


124 hsktd-pa-Tnam-pa-tjsirm-fjtjh ma-hskahjHi = trivi(lhavipra1carsavii>ra- 

krstta ~ tnhhir vipralffifa. Cp. Nj’ayabindu- 

tika of Dharniottara, ed, cit., p. 39, 21. Ci). also VinUadeva’s commentary to the 
Nyayabindu ed, ci#., p. 62, 7 sq. 

125 VNT £, 60a %S. 
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circumstance that neitliei* Dr. Vidyabhiisaiia who made tlie ili>v(overy 
1101* Prof. B. Keith who hurried U5> to hiiH rescue, did yive themselves 
the Iroiihle of reading the text with which they were identifying tlie 
quotations found in tlie STyayavaritika. 

Andhew Vostrikov 


ABBREVIATIONS 

KS Nyayasfitras of Gautama. Quoted according to ‘^Nyayadarsana of 
Gautama with the coiiimeutary of Vutsyayana and the gloss of Visva- 
luitha-Nyayapancanana,’’ Benares 1920, (Ka&hi Sanskrit Scries, 43). 

NBh Nyayabhasya of Vatsyayana. Quoted according to the same edition. 

J^yayavarttika of Uddyotakara, od. by Vindhyeswari Prasad Dwivedi, 
(in Bibliotheca Indica). 

NV» Nyayavarttika of Uddyotakara, ed. by Vindhyeswari Prasad Dwivedi 
and Laksmana Sastri Dravidsv, Calcutta 1915 (1916), (Kashi Sanskrit 
Series, 33). 

NVTT^ Nyayavarttikatatparyatikii of Vacaspatimisra, ed. by Gangudhara 6^tri 
Tailahga, Benares ISO!^, (Vissianagram Sanskrit Series, XIll). 

NVTT* Nyayavarttikatatparyatika of Vacaspatimisra, ed. by Rajeswara Sastri 
Druvid, Benares 1925-1926, (Kashi Sanskrit Series, 24). 

VN *Vadanyriya of Dharniakirti. Tibetan translation: “Rtsod-pai-rigs- 
pa,” Bstan-hgyur of Narthang, Mdo, Co (XCV), fol. 384a 2-4l6b 7. 

VNV ^Vadanyayavrtti of Saiitirakslta. Tibetan translation: “Utsod-pai- 

rigs-pai-hgrel-pa-don-riiam-par-hbyed-pa.” Ibidem^ Mdo, Tsho (CVIII), 
fol. 21b 3-131b 7. Bstan-hgyur contains a second copy of this work but 
it does not differ materially from the firct. Cp. ibid., Mdo, Ze (CXII), 
fol. 65b 4-lB6a 7. References given from the first copy. 

VNT ^Vftclanyayatlka of Vinitadeva. Tibetan translation : ‘“Rtsod-pai-figs- 
pai-hgrel-pa.*» Ibidem, Mdo, Ze (CXII), fol.39b l-65b 4. 
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VI 

Amvia ly V hnuvardkana,^ Rajaimhendra, Sarvalohdimya 
(A.D. 918-925.t) 

Aiiima I waij also known as Visnuvardhaha. He assumed the titles 
of Hajamaliendra, and Saivalokasraya. Tliiee inscriptions of his reign 
are known to us. 

(i) The Ederu inscription^ 

The plate containing the inscriiition was discovered in the village 
of lideru near Akiripalle, in tlie Kistoia District, 15 miles north-east 
of Bezwada. It w^as issued during the coronation ceremony of the king. 
It records the grant of the village of Gontui^ together with twelve 
hamlets, in the Kanderuvadi-Visaya, to his general Bhandanaditya also 
known as Kuntaditya, wlio belonged to the Pattavardhini family. The 
village gianted was bounded on the east by Gohguva; on the south by 
Gonayuru; on the west by Kuluceruvulu, and on the noith by Mada- 
palli. The boundaries of tlie haknlets are — on the east Poturayu; on 
tile south-west Peruvuti and Kuniva; on the west Palagunta, and Padu- 
matikatta; on the norihr-west, Polakungonda, Monadurga, and Bhaga- 
vati; on the north, Madaixilliparru ; on the north-east, Ca'mirenigunta. 

(ii) The Mns^Iipatmi imcriptionA 

The inscription records that the king granted the village of Dinjj- 
liru, in the Pennatavadi-Visaya, to his general, Mahakala. In connec- 
tion with the boundary line of the village granted, a nu)niber of other 
villages viz., Talugummi, Gottiprolu, Malkaporaiiiiu, and Adnpu are 
mentioned. 

* Continued from vol. X, p. 99. 

t I previously stated that Crilukya-Bhiina I ruled from A.D. 888-922 
Vol. X, p. 96), and Vijayaditya IV in A.D. 918. (Jhid.^ p. 99). It should be cor- 
rected as — Calukya-Bhima I ruled from A.D. 888-918 and Vijayaditya in A.D. 918. 

1 811^ vol. i;, p. 36. 2 EL, vol. V, p. 131. 
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Drujjuru is 4o be ideiiiified with tie village of Zuzzuru, Joudjoor 
(jf the Indian xVtlus Map, in the Naiidi^rauia Taluk of the Kistna Dis- 
trict, and Gottiprulii may be identified with the ‘modern Gootee moo kola. 

(iii) The Puli ca rru i n scti ption, 

The inscri])tioii reyisteis tliats tlie kiii^ ^raiiited the village of Puli- 
varru, in the Velanaiulu Visaya to Indajmraja, tlie grandson of ludapa- 
raja of tlie Maliaratta vaiusa, who was the lord of the city of Maiiya- 
khetu. Indapai'uja appears to have been India III, who flourished in 
the first quarter of the lUth century xk,D. llir^ grandson Iiidaparaja 
Heeins to have been the son of his son xVnioghavarsa II. It may be w'hen 
AmOghavarsu II was overthrown by Govinda IV, his faiinily took shelter 
under Ahmua I. It has been noticed above that Gunaga-Vijayaditya 
killed Maliendru of Nolambariistra. Mahendra was succeeded by 
Ayyapa. Ayyapa declared hostility against Am.ma. On this occasion 
he seems to have received help from Tudapa, the son of Yuddha- 
lualla, and grandson of Visuiivardhaiia V. But Am'uia rose equal to 
the occasion and successfully repulsed his enemies. An iuscriidiqu* of 
xVyyapa^s reign states that Ammaraja was the enemy of Ay^mpa. 
Auuna’s inscription,® which was issued during his coronation, reports that 
‘^having destroyed from afar his enemies, as the rising son (destroys 
from afar) the darkness, and having drawn his sword, wdiicli broke the 
dishonest heaii of his feudatory relatives, who had joined the party of 
In’s natural adversaries, — won affection of the subjects, and of the army 
of his and of liis graiidfatlier hy his might, which Avas hacked up hy the 
tliree (l oyal) powers.’’ The same iiist*ription nieiitions that, the cominian- 
der Bhaiiiaditya fought with the enemies of the CaUikyas. An iiisiuip- 
(ion^ fioiu rithapuram records that xAmnui’s enemies were driven from 
the Visaya, and their bodies were empaled on stakes. The war bet ween 
the Nolambas and the Calukyas, however, continued for soineiinie. 

xAiumaraja ruled for seven years, and closed his reign in 925 A.D. 
He had two sous Vijayadiiya and Blama, of whom the former succeeded 
him on the throne. 

3 SE., 1924, pp. 10, 98. 4 SE,, 1911, p. 66. 

5 El,, vol. IV, p. 240, V. 13. 

6 SIJ., vol. I, p. 42. 7 lh\d. 
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V ijayaditya F, KaiiihikiVliela ; Tadapa; \ thro mad it ya II ^ 
Bhima 111; Yaddhamalla 11 (A.D. 925-934). 

Vijayaditya was a mere boy at the time of his aceessioii. A necklet 
(kaiitliika) and a tiara (pattabaudha) were tied round his neck during 
his coronatioiF. Hence lie was also known as Kanthika-Vijayaditya. 
The king also assitmed the title of Beta.® 

Civil war in the Andhra country 

A civil war broke out in the Andhra count jy- after the access^ion of 
Vijayaditya. It continued for a long* period. It lias been sug'Jgested 
above that Tadapa also known as Tala, Talapa, and Taha, the son of 
Yuddha'malla I, und the grandson of Visiiuvardhaua in alliance with 
Ayyapa, the king of Nolaiubarastra, and an ally of the Ralstrakutas of 
the Deccan, made a fruitless attempt to wield the sovereignty of the 
Andhra country. It has been noticed that Amina I antago- 
nised Govinda IV, king of Manyakheta, by giving shelter to the 
family of Ainogliavai^a II. The infant king Vijayaditya V had hardly 
been on the throne for a fortnight when Tadajia with the help of the 
Rilstrakutas made him a prisoner, and declared 'himself king of the 
Andhra country. Vijayaditya, however, luanuged to escape from the 
prison, and took refuge under Ihe Calukya Arikesarin II, successor of 
Baddega, and the ruler of Puligere, modern Lakshmeshwar, in the 
Miraj State of the Bombay rresidency. Arikesarin, Avho was a vassal 
of the Rastrakutas, incurred the displeasure of Govinda IV by giving 

8 ,S//., vol. V, p. 138. 9 Ihid.^ vol. IV, pp. 240, 241. 

lO Their genealogical table : — 

Visnuvarclhana V 


Vijayaditya HI Vikraniaditya 1 Yaddhamalla 

Calukya-khinia I B. Tadapa 1 

— * L. Yuddhamalla It 

Vijayiiditya IV C. Vikramaditya II 

Badapa Tadapa ll 

I I 

Amma I F. Calukya-Bhima II 


A. Vijayaditya V D. Bhima III G. Amma II Hv Danarnava 
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sheltcfr to Vijayuditya. Au iiis(‘ription.’^ of AiiiBia II records that the 
young Vijayaditya V ruled for a fortnight. Tala, tlie son of Yuddha- 
uialla, who was the uncle of CTdukya-llliiina I, attacked Vijayaditya Y, 
threw him into prison, and hiniBelf became king and ruled for one 
month. The Kanarese poet Painpu states that** “Ariikesarin II was an 
ocean to sui)pliants in the might with which he protected his suppliant 
Vijayaditya wlien Gojjiga the universal enipeioi contended (against the 
latter).^* 

Tadapa occupied tlie throne only for a month. Though he was 
supported by the Rastrakutas, he was not a inatcli for Viki’amaditya II, 
the son of Culukya-Bhiina I, another claimant to the tlirone- He lost 
lus life at the hand of Vikramaditya. The Maliyajmndi grant*® of 
Amma II states that ‘‘having slain at the head of a rough battle this 
Talaraja together wdth crowds of different vassals who were joined by 
suj^erior army (and) had. troops of furious elephants, the glorious king 
Vikramaditya II, the son of Crdukya-Bhhna I, of veiy fierce power, 
righteously ruled for one year the earth surrounded by the girdle of the 
oceans.*’ A grant^"* of Calukya-Bluma II reports that Vikramaditya II 
ruled over the country of Veiigi togetlier with Trikaliuga. The in- 
scriptions variously assign to Vikramaditya the reign of nine months, 
eleven .months, and one year.**''* Vikramaditya II was overthrown by 
BhSma III, who \vas the son of Amma I, and the younger brother of 
Beta-Vijayaditya V.*® Some inscriptions do not mention the name of 
Bhima III.^^ Bhima niled only for eight monthsi when Yuddhanialla 
II, son of Tadapa I, killed him and usurped the throne. 

Yuddhamalla II was known also a.si Mallu and Maliaparaja.*". The 
Kalacumbra grant*® of Amma II describes him as the son of the elder 


11 M., vol. XITI, p. 249; of. EL, vol. IX, p. 55; SE,, 1918, p. 132. 

12 El,, vul. XIII, p. 329. 13 Ih'uf., voh TX, p. 65. 

14 811, y vot. I, p. 46. 

16 811., vol. I, p. 46; SE., 1917, p. 117; 1918, p 132; El., vol. VII, p. 181; 
vol. IX, p. 66. 

16 lA., vol. XIII, p. 214, V. 28, 29. 

17 El; voL IX, p. 55; 811., vol. I, p. 46. 

18 8E., 1917, p. 117; lA., vol. XIII, p. 214. 

19 El., vol. VII, p. 187, 1. 32. 
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brother of Tuclapa I. Tlie Chellur j^late,^^ datod 1143 A.D., rejiresents 
him as tlie son of Vikraniaditya II, But all oilier inscriptions in this 
connection are unanimous in slating that lie was the son of Tadai)a I. 

Yuddhamalla w’as a protege of the Bastrakuta Govinda IV. The 
Bastrakuta king posted an army in the Vehgi country for the protection 
of Yuddhamalla fioin the onslaught of his rivals. The Bastrakuta 
army, as a matter of fact was at that tiniie the facto ruler of the 
Andhra country. An inscription^^ of Ainma II states that “the 
Sahara chiefs, the co^nnianders of the Vallabha forces (i.e. the Bastra- 
kfita armies) and others apportioned, among- themselves the (Calukyau) 
territory for seven years. But Kantliika Vijayaditya V, Bujamayya, 
Bajamartanda, Oalukya-Bhima II, wdio were claimants to the throne, 
tenaciously fought against Yuddhamalla for a long period. The situ- 
ation became worse during* the latter part of the reign of Yuddhamalla 
when the allies andj the feudatories of Govinda IV rushed to the Veiigi 
country for the defence of the cause of Yuddhamalla. But it was of no 
avail* ' Calukya-Bhiina II eventually succeeded in defeating all these 
odd forces and in captniriiig the throne for himself. Tlie Maliyapundj. 
grant^^ tells us that “at the settiiig” (i.e- death) of Vikramaditya II, the 
kinsiinen princes, who were desirous of the kingdom (viz,), Yuddhamalla, 
Bajamariunda, Kant hika- Vijayaditya etc., w^ere fighting for supre- 
macy, oppressing the subjects like Baksa^as (at the setting of the sun), 
lu mere war five years passed away.’^ Then “Crdukya-Bhlinu II f^low 
BaijamArianda in a battle, made Kanthika-Vijayaditya, and Yuddlva- 
malla go to the foreign country, despatched to the abode of death many 
oi^iers, wdio though respectable kings had shown them, selves puffed up 
by evil conduct (and) causang distres^^ to the country.'’ An inscrip- 
tion*’ of Amma IPs reign states that “having conquered Yuddhamalla 
(II), and haviug driven liim out of the country, and having made the 
other claimant^ to assume the api>earance of stars absorbed in the rays 

of the sun Bhlma ruled the earth for twelve years." The Kala- 

cumbra inscription*^ of Amma's rule repoits that Calukya-BhUina 

20 M., vol. XIV, p. 56. 21 8E., 1917, p. 117. 

22 El , vol. IX, p. 65; of. SU., vol. I, p. 46; EL, vol. VII, p. 190. 

23 li., vol. VII, p. 18. 24 EJ^, vol. VII, p. 190. 
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‘‘having unaided slew llie glorious Rujaniayya, the miglity Dalaga or 
Valaga, the fierce Tatabikki, Bijja, who was always ready for war; the 
very terr;ible Ayyapa ; a gieat army that was Mini by (rovinda (IV); 
Lovabikki, the ruler of llio (.’olas; and Yuddhamalla, w'ith hisi array 
of elephants/’ Taitabikki is mentioned in onollier inscription as Tata- 
bikyaiia/" Ayyapa was evidently tlie successor of Maliendra, the king 
of Nolaiubarastra, and also an eiieuiy of Amma I,"*^ An inscription^^ 
in the Ban^galore Museum states that the Western Gaiiga Ereyapparasa 
ordered the Nagattara, together witli hisi tributary chiefs, to supply 
army to Ayyapadeva for the purpose of fighting witli Vira-Mahendra. 
Maliendra was an epithet of Calukya-Blihna 

Yuddliamalla II ruled only for seven years/® lie built t!ie 
temple of Mallesvara-sviiimi at Bezwada, and erecded a monastery ad- 
joining to that/® 

Cfilulya^Bhima //, Viwvvardhalna VII, Rdja^BhJma, Sarralold- 
imya, Ganda-M nliendra , lidja-Marianda, Trihh uvaiulv hum, 

Calukya-iBhiinia w’as tlie son of Vijayaditya IV, and half-brother of 
Amma I. He had the second nnine Visuuvardliana. He w^as also known 
as Bluma and Haja-BliTnia. He hore the epithets of Sarvalokasraya, 
Trihhuvanaiikusa, llajamartaiulai, and Ganda-Mahendra/* Three 
inscriptions of the King’s reign have been discovered, 

(i) The Pfiganavaram inscription,^'^ 

The insicription w’ns discovered at Paganavaram, in tlie Madras 
Presidency. It records that t.lie king granted the village of Diggu- 
barru, in the Pagunavara-Visaya, to a Brahman named Viddumayya: 
In connection with the boundary of the village granted, the villages 
Krahca, Karamlni, and Paluko( ?Jva.u)nu are mentioned. 

Pagiinavara is evidently the same as Pagunavaram where the re- 
cord was discovered. 


25 Sn,, vol. I, p. 43. 

27 Ihid,, vol. VI, p. 49. 
29 SIL, vol. I, p. 49. 

31 I A., vol. XX, p. 269, 


26 KC., vol. XIT, Si. 39. 
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(ii) The Mandipatam (?) platcs,^^ 

This inscription (lesignatie>s the kill" as Visnuvardliana, the son of 
Yijayiiclitya and Melainha. The name of Calukya-Bhijnna (II) is not 
mentioned in it. It records the grant of a field, in the village of 
Akulaniannaudit, in tlie Gudravada Visaya to the same Viddamayya, 
The donee is mentioned as an inhabitant of the village of VaiVgiparrn, 
The laml granted was liounded on the west by Krankatavva. 

Vahgiparni is the modern Vanoipnrani,'^'* and Akulalmannandn is 
Anknlanianand.'*® 

(iii) The KoJavenmi 

The inscription was discovered at the village of Kolavennu, in the 
Bezwada Taluk. It, registers that Calukya-Bliiina, at the request of the 
king Vijjaya of the Panara dynasty, granted the village of Kodhatalli, 
in the Kanderuvaiti Visaya to a Brahman named Konimana, an inhabi- 
tant of Ahliaradvasiikalmadi, 

Malliya, an ancestor of the Velanandu chief, was an important 
official of the king. The kin^ had two wives Lokaniahadevi and Ahki- 
devii.®^ The first queen gave birth to hi.s son Amma II, andi the second 
queen to Danurnava. Amina w’as younger than Danarnava. The 
third son of tlie king w’as Kama. The king ruled for twelve years,***® 
and w^as succeeded by Amina in *Saka 807-945 A.T).*’® 

Amma 11, Y ijayddiiya TV, Rajatnahendra, Trihh\yvanuhhfsa, 
Samiiiihibh.yvanrdiaya (A .B. 945-970). 

Amina had another name Vijayadilya. He assumed the epithets 
of Rrg’amahendra, Tribhuvanahkiisa, and Saniastabhuvanasraya.^® 
Fourteen inscriptions of his reign have been brought to light- 


33 vol. V, p. 134. 

34 Ind. Ailm, Map 76 long. 80“ 27' E, lat. 316“ 8' N. 
a5 i/nrf;, Map 95, long. 81“ 10' E, lat. 16“ 15' N. 
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(i) The Padamhalum inscription,'^^ 

It records tliai the king* granted the village ot Ihulundvuliini, in t.lie 
Penuatavadi Vjsaya, to a Bralmiaii named Paoidiya, an inhabitant ot' 
Kalavatorru. The boundaries of the village granted are Marupaduva, 
Endaluru, Kandni, Alapilru and Dnithamupundi, and Naiuligrama. 
The executor of the grant wsls Eatakaraja. The record was composed 
by Madhavabhatta, and was written by Jontacarya. It was issued 
shortly after S. 807 = 945 A.D., the year of the accession of the king, 

(ii) The Pamuilavuha inscription^'^'^ 

The inscription was discovered at the village of Palinulavaka, in the 
Earasipat^im Taluk of the Vizagapatani District. The king, through 
this iiiscriidion, informed tlie jjeople of the Barupunandu Visaya, in the 
Elamanci-Kalihga, that he granted some lands, in the Cavadavisayu, 
and ill the Barupunandu Visaya, to one Kucena. 

(iii) The Masiilipatam plates 

The inscription registers tliat the king granted some lands in the 
village of Pambarru, in tlie Gudravuda Visaya, to the yuvaraja Ba(llu)- 
ladeva-velabhata, also called Boddiya, son of Pammava of the Pattavar- 
dhini family. 

(iv) The Yclivarru [/rant,** 

The plates were discovered in the village of Yelivarru, in the Ile- 
palle Taluk. They report that the king gTanted the village of Eluvarru, 
in the Velaiiundu Visaya, to Ivoramiya, who was the head of the Sri- 
karana or the Writing* Department of the treasury of gold {Siivarna- 
hhCindilcjiira) . The boundaries of the village are the villages, Goma- 
duvu, paggumbarti, luthuri, Prempaiti, Tuiinijindi , and x\inutuuuri. 
The inscription was composed by Potanahhafta. 


41 M., vol. VII, p,. 15. 
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(v) TJte Gunrjuyolanu 

Tlie inscription reconls that tlie at the request of his wife’s 

l)arents, Nrpakunia, and Nayaaiiaiubu, granted some lands in the village 
of Gundugolaiiii, in Ihe Veiigiuandu Visaya, to a Brahman inhabitant 
of Kalluru. Nrpakama is described as ihe king of Sara. 

The village Kalluru still retains its ancient name, and is siiiuated 
in tlie lieiialle Taluk of the Guntur District. 

(vi) The TCilapijru (?) 

The object of the inscription is to record that the king granted the 
village of Taluppru (‘r*), in the Gudravara Visaya, to his family-priest. 

^vii) llie Kalacmnharra grant, 

The inscription registers that the king, at the request of 
the lady named Camekamba of the rattavardhini family, made a gift of 
the village of Kalacuiubarru, in. the Attilinandu Visaya, for meeting 
the expenses of the repair of a Jaina temple called Sarvalokasraya- 
Jiuavallabha. Tlie village granted was bounded by Aruvilli, Koru- 
kolaiiu, Yidiyiiiu, Vullikodamaiidiu. 

Of the localities mentioned above Attilinandu is identical with the 
modern town of Altili, in the Taniika Taluk of the Godavari District. 
Kalacumharru is the modern Kunsaiuiurroo, 3 miles south-west from 
Atiili. Aruvilli is the modern village of Etdooroo, mile west nortli- 
west frolm KunsUiuurroo, 

(viii) The Mallgaputuji grant 

The plaies w^ere discovered in the Ramalihgesvarsvrmii temple at 
Madanur, a village, about ten miles from Ongole, in the Nellore District. 
The object of tlie inscription is to record that the king, at the request of 
his oBScial Durgaraja, made a gift of the village of Maliyapuiuli, in 
tlie Kaanmanandu Visaya, for the maintenance of a Jaina temple on the 
south of Dharmapuri. The boundaries of the hamlet are Muujunyuini, 
Yinimiti', Kalvakuru, and Dharmavuramu. The inscription also refers 


45 /A., vol. XttX, p. 248. 
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to the villages of Malkapami and Kalvakuru while defining: ihe 
boundaries of sonne of Ihe fields of that village. 

Dharmavuramii, mentioned above, is the Telugu form, of Dharma- 
puli. Both Dharniapuraiu and Kalvakuru are now in the Addanki 
Division of the Oiigole Taluk. Thij^ part of the Ongole Taluk was uii- 
ciently known as the Karmaiustra Visaya. 

(ix) The Vamlram plates 

The plates were found in the village of Vandrain, in the Bhima- 
vaiani Taluk of the Kistna District. It gives the date of the accession 
of the king; as S. 8G7. The object of the inscription is to record that the 
king granted tlie two villages of Tauderu, and (Beti^pundi, which be- 
longed to the Praiuloru Twelve of ihe Pavunavaiu Visaya, to his 
minister Kuppana. Kuppaiia founded a temple of Siva at Dr^'^mna. 
Draksaiuina is the place of the same name in the Hi^iucandrapuram 
Taluk of the Godavari District.®® 

(x) llie Nmnmur grant, 

The inscription records that the king granted a field in the village 
named Namni.uru, in the Gudla-Kaiideravadi Visaya to the learned 
Visnusarman, a resident of Geraiula. Taudi-Pedderi and Kropperu are 
the villages referred to wliile defining the boundary. 

(xi) llie The Vevuiluipadu plates,^^ 

The object of the grant is to record thul the king granted two 
villages of Tuniiva and Veuiyapuiuli, and some lauds in the villages of 
Aiiamaiianguru and Andeki, in the IvarmaiasU’a Visaya, to one 
Musiyanusanuaii, a resident of Karaiucedu. The villages Medalkonda, 
Gattipundi, and the river Guntciii are mentioned in connection with 
the boundary. 

(xii) The Mcisnli 2 fcttaM grmit,^^ 

The iiisoription registers thati the king made a gift to some Jaina 
iOmpies at Vijayavatika i.e. Bezwada. 

49 El,, vol. IX, p. 131. 50 Ihkh, vol. IV, p, 32, note 3. 
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(xiii) Ihe Bezirada 

Tile iiiscri])! ion reeonls Uiui tl)e king ^■i\inied tbe villa^*e of Taiidi- 
konda and three others for ihe inainteuance of a Siva tempje known by 
the name of Samastabhuvaiiasraya, which was erected by Nareiidra- 
Mrgaraja at Vijayavata. The inscription majces. an error by stating that 
the king* asoeiided the throne in S. 880=958 A.D- 

(xiv) TIbe Mahgalln flates,^^ 

The inscription w*as issued by Danurnava on behalf of his younger 
brother the kin^ x\mnia II. It records that, at the instance of the chief 
named Kakatiya-Gundyana, he granted the village of Mahgallu, in the 
Natavadi Visaya, to a Brahman DoiiVniaua. Mahgallu is identical wdth 
the modern village of Maiiigallu, in the Nandigama Taluk of the Kistna 
District* 

' Anima II was appointed Yuvaraja when I:e w*as eight years old. He 
ascended tlie throne at the age of twelve’'® in 8. 8 (j 7 = A.D. 945. He is 
described as the luler of both Veiigi and Kaliiiga.^’^ Durgara.ja, the son 
of Vijayaditya, tlie graiid-son of Niravadyadhavala, the great-gi*and- 
fion of the faiinous w*arrior Pandurah'ga, was his general- Knppanayya, 
who bore the title of Vi|)ranarayana, was his minister. The minister's 
father was Turkkiya-Yavana/* 

The early years of Amima’s reign was peaceful. But sometimes 
about 95C A.D. Badai>a, the son of Yiuldhamalla II, invaded Vehgi 
with the kel]) of tlie Rastrakuta Krsna III (A.D. 940, 95G), tlie son and 
successor of Vuddiga. At this juncture Amma II, peaceful king as he 
W’as, left the thixnie of Vehgi in charge of his elder brother, Danarnava, 
and retired to Kaliiiga. Daiiiaruava, however, could not wdthistaiid the 
attack of the enemy. Badapa captured tie throne of Vehgi, and declared 
himself king of ti e country. The Mahgalln grant, refeiTed to above, 
repoidii that ‘‘Amina II, after he had ruled for eleven years, proceeded 
to the Kalihga country in wuatli against Ersua (i.e. Ersna III).” The 
Atumbaka plates of Badapa^® records that. “Amuiaraja niled well the 
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Vengi country witli Trikalinga according to the injunctions of Dharma. 
Badaj^^a with the Yallabha (king), called Ka(rna) raja, drove away from 
the country the prosperous (king) called Amniaraja. Having defeated 
the duyas (agnates) and crushed the multitudes of ene»m.ies, 'g'iven a Leap 
of things to supplicants and honoured his relations, the adhiraja Ba^apa, 
eon of the king Yuddhamalla, lord of Tehgi, rules the earth,*' Here 
the reading of the word Karna is donhtfuL It appears to be Ersna. 

In this struggle for supremacy, Makariyaraja of the Pallava family 
seems to liave lost his life fighting on the side of B^upa. Hi is stated 
in the inscription®® of Tala II, bmther of Badapa, that Makariyaraja 
suffered and died for the family of Tala II. 

It has been noticed above that Aiuma II was deprived of his 
throne of VeiVgi in the eleventh y^ear of his reign. But a number of 
records assign him a reign of twentyfive years.*^ This suggests that 
Amma after the loss of Vengi ruled for fourteen years in Ealiuga. There 
he was succeeded by hi.s elder brother Dansirnava in 970 A.D. 

Amina II married the daughter of Nrpaktoia, the lord of Sara. 
Nrpakama and his successors ruled in the Velanandu Visaya. 

Ddnarnava, A.D. 970-973, 

Danarnava had by Lis wife Arya two sons Saktivarman and 
Vimaladitya,®* All the inscriptions except one, which assigns the king 
a reign of thirty years, state that he ruled for three yeai“s. After the 
close of the reign of Danarnava in 973 A.D., Kalinga seems to have been 
annexed to the kingdom of Badapa. 

Bdflapa, VijaydddUja^ Sammiahlinrnrulsraya, 

Badapa was also known as Vijayaditya. He assumed the title of 
Saimastabhuvanasraya.®** An inscription of his reign is known to us. 

The Arinnhaka plaies^^ 

The plates were discovei'ed in the village of Polamuru, in the Tanu- 
ka Taluk of the Kistna District. The in^ription reports that the king 
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granted the village Arumhaka, in tlie Velanandu Visaya, to a famous 
archer named Gaiidanarayana, son of Nrpaka,ina, lord of Sara. Ganda- 
narayana, in his turn, made a gift of that village to his' cousin Candena. 
TIib boundarie^s of tlie village granted axe Cerakumballi, Sripundi, 
Kavuni, and Gomaduvu. 

Of the localities mentioned above, Arumbaka is identical with the 
village of the saime name in the Eepnlle Taluk of the Guntur District. 
Nrpakama, the father of Gundanarayana, was evidently the father of 
Amma II. He earned tlie appellation of Karmuikaj’juna, and the title 
of Satyavallata. He appears to have joined Badapa against his son-in- 
law Amm,a II because the latter showed exceptional favour to a harlot 
named Catmeka.*^ 

Badapa had a brother named Tala, who succeeded him on 
the throne. 

Tula //, Visnuvardhana, 

Tala bore another name Visnutardhana. An inscription of his 
reign has been discovered. 

The Sripundi 2dates.^^ 

The plate^i w’ere discovered in tlie village of Sxij^uiuli, in the Guiiiur 
District. The inscription registers lhat the king granted the hamlet of 
Sripundi, in the Velanandu Visaya, to his minister Kupipanaya, son of 
Majcariya-raja, grandson of Kalivariiia of the family of Pallavamalla. 
It is further stated that the hamlet of Adiiru was given as mdnya to the 
same donee. The king is designated in tliis record as maharajadhiraja. 

Taja II was succeeded by Yuddhanialla III, wdifO appears to have 
been his son. 


Y uddhamalla III. 

An inscription*^ in the temple of Malle^varasvami at Bezw^ada states 
that Yuddhamalla added a front tower to the teimple, which his grand- 
father Mallaparaja had erected. The king appears to have been over- 


66 lA., vol. VI, p. 191. 

67 EL, vol. XV. p. 160. 


66 ET.^ vol, XIX, p. 148. 
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thrown by Saktivarman, son of Danarnava. TIi© kings Ba<la 2 )a, Tala 
II, and Yuddhamalla III ruled between the years A.D. ObO-lOO?!, the 
last, date being tie first year of the reign of Saktivarman. Tlie period 
from A.D, 973 to 1003 was considered by Saktivannan and bis successors 
as one when Vengi was without a ruler, 

D. C. Gangut.t 



A Sanskrit Version of Kom-na Mazda ^ 


The Avesiie liyniri, Avith which I iuteiul to deal in this paper, 
runs in its original form in the Zoroastrian scriptures as follows: — 

I 

Kam-na, Mazda, mavaite payfnn dadat 
hyat inii dragva didaraSata aenaghe ? 
anyam Owahmat AOras-ca maiiaghas-ca, 

Yaya §yao0auai§ aSain 0rao§ta Ahura? 
tanm moi daustvam daenayai fravaoca. 

II 

,, G Ke voraOram-ja 0wa poi sangha yoi hanti? 

,, 7 ci0ra moi danm ahum-hi§ ratum cl^di, 

,, 8 at hoi Vohu Sarao§o jaiitu managha, 

,, 9 Mazda, ahmai yahmai va§i kalimal-cit. 

III 

,, 10 Pata-no thiSyantat pairi MazdEs-ca Armaiti§-ca^ 

,, 11 Spantas-ca, nase daevi drux§, nase daevo-ciOre, 

,, 12 nase daevd-frakarSte, nase daevo-fradaite, 

,, 13 apadrux§ nase, apadrux^ dvara, apadrux§ vinase, 

,, 14 apaxadre apanasyehe, ma inarancairuS gaeBa astvai- 

aSahe 

IV 

,, 15 namas-ea yu ArmaitiS na-ca. 

The present hymn is called Kom-nd Mazda, because, as can be 
observed from the text above, it begins with these words. The whole 
hymn, excepting the last line of Salutation, occurs almost verhatitn 
in Fargard XII, 20 and 21 of the Vendidad Avhich might be called 
the Zoroastrian book of Law and Justice. 

1 The following abbreviations have boon used; 

Kanga : K. E. Kanga, ‘Avesta Dictionary’, A.D. 1900. 

Jack: A, V, William Jackson, ^Avosta Grammar’, A.D. 1892. 

Besides, the figures such as 2/1 etc. imply the case or person with the number 

as the case may be. 


Line 1 

9 

»> 

M 3 
4 
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Tlie hymn, taken as a whole, is formed by taking some ])ortions 
from different chaiders of the ‘Yusna' and connecting* them with 
Vendidad XII, 21. 

The compovsition of the present hymn stands thus : — 

(I) Lines 1 to 5 from Yasna, XLVI, 7. 

(II) 1 jiiies (i to 9 from Yasiui, XLIV, Ki. 

(III) liines 10 to 14, in 2 )rose form, from Vend. XII, 21. 

(IV) Line 15th is a salutation to some of the Holy ones. 
This is the third line of Yasna, XLIX, 10. The ])recediiij^ two 
lines which are left out here, are : — 

‘tae-ca Mazda Owiihinl adom nipaglie 
niano Voliu urunas-cm aSaunam. ’ 

Like tlie Hindus, especially the Brahmins, the Zoroastrians too 
have to recite some hymns (8kt. ftiantni, Av. i/iandra) while perform- 
ing' their daily duties or on particular sacred occasions. Such 
recitals always have some definite purpose behind them. 

The most famous hymns often repeated by the Zoroastrians are 
Ahuna Vaivya ; As^nl V olm ; and Y ei^lie lidtanni, We come to 
learn from the Avestan scriptures (Y'^asua, IX, 14-15; Vend. XIX, 
2, etc. ) that Zarathustra used the ‘Ahuna Y a try a* mantra to fight 
the evil demons. Yaslit. XXI, 4 tells us that "‘the recital of Ahuna 
Vainja increases strength and victory in one’s soul and piety.” 
In the same way, the recital or repetition of other holy hymns is 
believed to do some good in the end. 

Perhaps next to the above mentioned three prayer diymns, stands 
the K^niaui Mazda. Every dutiful Zoroastrian repeats it while 
untying *knst'd or the girdle. Practically before every Zoroastrian 
ceremony, a hymn called *Srao}a Bdj' is recited. It is a sort of 
confession by a mortal being and homage to Ahum Mazda and other 
Holy Ones, specially Sraosu. The Ki^ni-iul Mazda forms an 
integral part of this *Svaosa BCij'. It is exj)ected of every Zoroa- 
strian that lie or she should try his or her utmost to abstain from 
defiling any one of the elements, specially water and earth as well 
us fire by a dead body or any other imi)ure article. It becomes 
a medium of infection when defiles or makes impure by dead matter. 
Vendidad deals at length with the problem of purifying tlie 
defiled elements wherever possible and also with tlie tyjie and 
amount of punishment for a person who actually defiles the 
elements knowingly. 

The purification of the defiled element or a person made 
impure by coming into contact with impure matters, is carried 
out in various ways, the most common of which are the use of 
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^ fjoniacz\ Skt. yoinaya (et. pancayavya of tke Hindus) and ilio 
repetition of some si)ecial mantras according to the respective 
injunctions in the Vendidad. 

Ill the eiglilli cJiapter of the Vendidad, where the funeral cere- 
monies of ilieZoroastrians are dealt with, it is stated that (Vend. XII, 
14-15) no road l)y which a dead body is carried to the 'Dakhina* or 
the Tower of Silence, should be used by any person, until it is 
imritied. Nowadays this purification is carried out by the repe- 
tition of KoH’-nd Mazda and Ahuria Vairya hymns » 

Generally the mourners follow the bier up to the Tower of Silence. 
lUit, according to the above mentioned injunction of Vendidad, 
the mourners should not tread the path already defiled by the 
preceding dead-body. In order to comply with the religious 
injunction which has a scientific basis for it, two priests intervene 
the bier and the mourners' group, repeating continuously both 
Kam-nd Mazda and Ahuna Vairya. Thus they drive away the brood 
of demons defiling the way. 

The present hymn, as has been already said, is made up of 
different parts. These component parts differ in their age of 
composition. We can point out this from the variety of forms 
found therein, e. g., the forms typical to Gathic or the older 
portion of the Avesta (e. g, the lengthening of final vowel etc.) and 
to the later forms of younger Avesta in this hymn. 

Those i)urtions of tlie present hymn, which are taken from the 
Gathas, form an ardent prayer of Zarathustra to Aliuru Mazda for 
guidance through the Divine hire and Divine Mind and also for 
help through good words and a Teaclier like Sraosa. 

The last line of Salutation is repeated thrice at the Tower of 
Silence after the dead body has been placed inside it. 

Now I shall try to give a literal Sanskrit translation of 
the i»reseut hymn. Nairyosaug Dhaval in the fifteenth century 
freely translated the wdiole of Yasna into Suuskrit. It is more or 
less an exposition of the Lore of Avesta, specially the Gathas, in 
Sanskrit. It is, as said by the learned author himself, done from 
Pahlavi and Pazend versions of the Zoroastriau scriptures.^ 

For the sake of convenience, the hymn is divided into four parts 
and the Sanskrit text for each part is given together with the 
original. An English translation and short notes on different words 
have also been added. 
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I 

Kein-nii, Mazda, mavaite payiim dadat 
liyat ma dragva didar9§ala aenaghe ? 
any am Owalimat AOras-ca managhas-ca, 

Yaya §yaof)anai§ a§em 6rao8ta Ahura ? 
taiim moi danstvum daeiiayai fravaoca. 

SANSKRIT 

^ JTT »Tf 
JIT 

gt ^ ?fggf ii 

SnALISH TBANBI.ATION 

“Which man, 0 Mazda ! ha^t thou bestowed upon persons like 
myself, as protector, in case the infidel ventures on attacking me for 
injuring ? AVho else than Thy Fire and Thy Mind, by whose 
activities the ‘divine order in creation’ is preserved ? 0 Ahura ! reveal 
unto me that enlightenment for the sake of religion.” 

NOTES 

Kam-na, I / I for Ko-nd, Skt. Ko na. In Skt. we find compounds with 
the same interrogative pronoun as the first part and retaining the 
final m. But the meaning is changed, e. g. Kinnara = Kim+ nara ; 
Kimpurusa. The present compound is to be taken in the literal sense 
i. e. which or ‘what man’, na: 1/1 enclitic form of nar, Skt. nr 
‘man.’ Nair renders Kom as Ke in Skt. evidently taking it as 1/3. 
Mazda, 8/1. Various scholars have interpreted this word 
differently, the difference arising from the variety of explanations 
attached to the verbal part of this compound word i. e. -da. 
With the traditional meaning of ‘Mazda’ 'mahdjnanin as taken 
by Nair, we may connect the word i>Jdd ‘to know’ corresponding 
to Skt. >Jdhya or i>J dhl. Mills has taken 'Sumedhaa' for Mazda. 
Barth derives it from s/man-^ s/dha. However, I have adopted 
here the Ski. rendering of ‘Mazda’ given by Pandit Yidhushekhar 
Bhattacharya (Vasanta Silver Jubilee Volume). 
mauaite, 4/1 of mavant, Skt. mavat, m&vate ‘like me’ i. e. ‘those 
who are your followers like myself’. Also found in llv. I, 8. 9 , 
IV, 16, 16; VI, 65, 4 etc. 

pdyum, 2/1 of payu, Skt. pdyu ‘protector’ in Vedic Skt. ?.v. II, 2, 4 ; 
VI. 5, 8 etc. 

I.B.Q., 1935. 


7 
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(lad(it, 3/1. sul)j. pres, ])arasm. of \/dfl, Skt. s/dha ‘to bestow* 
(Jack, §545). But there is another reading viz. dadci 2/1 
iiupt. atm., Skt. adadlidh. The latter gives a better sense, 
i.e. '"hast thou bestowed.** 

kyat ma, Skt. yat md> h in hyat has no value. Some mss. 
read yyat. 

dr^yra, 1/1 of drogvant as generally held. Drs. Taraporewala 
and Modi say that this is the Gathic form of drvant dm 
*io run*. But as it does not account for the g in the presen-t 
word, the above interpretation is open to doubt. I think, 
it is derived from sjdruj, Skt. sj driiliy originally is/ drug It 
*to deceive*. For the change of original w to a (see Jack, 
§31). I think the Avestan word should be translated by 
^droghavanV in Skt. Mills has ftanslated Avestan drdgvaite 
(Yasna, XXI. 15) 4/1 into Skt. dvdrate apparently from 
Skt. ‘hide*, Avestan, dvar, droghadnf drvh is found 

in Bv. also in the same sense (Rv. VI, 62,9). 

dtdaroMdf SI I imp. atm. intensive form of y/dar9s, Skt. tj dlirs 
Ho dare*. The Skt. root is found only in parasm. and hence 
the correct Skt. parallel will be adidhrsat ; ^adidJiTsata. 
Ifair gives dvesam dadliati. 

aena^he, Skt. enasct dative infinitive with ind 2/1. 

anydrn^ 1 /I, but looks like 2/1 due to case-attraction with Kem 
at the beginning. Jfair: anydh, 1/3. 

t^wahmdt^ 5/1 of Qway Skt. tvat or tava, 2nd personal poss. pron. 
(Eanga, p. 236) in apposition with dBras-cd below. Nair, 
tvattah. 

ABras-cd, 6/1 of dtar. The case required here is ablative dOrat 
but often in G. Av. “as in Skt., genetive is used with 
ablative force** (Jack, §222). The Skt. parallel is found in 
the obsolete athar meaning ‘fire,* ‘flame’ from which 
atharvan is formed. 

manai^has-cd, Gfl o{ ma/iag7/, Skt. manas-manasasca. It is used 
here with ablative force as the preceding word. Vohumano, 
the first of the seven Holy Immortals — Amesaspands — is 
referred to here. 

yayS, 6/2 of ya^ Skt. yad~^yayoh, 

lyaoBandil^ 3/3 of syaoBna <^s/^ytiy Skt. cyautna from s/cyu or 
cyut 'action/ 'deed,' 'movements.* 

Skt. rfflm, 1/1 from n/arH 'Truth* or 'the Divine Law of 
Creation* by which the existence of the universe is main- 
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taiiied. This word in the Zoroastriau theology signifies 
what Skt. dharma {»J dhr ‘to hold’) does in Hindu 
theology. The idea is then personified as the 3rd of the 
Amesas2)ands, 

Orao^td, 3/1, aor, subj. atm. of Kanga takes the three 

A V. roots viz. and hj ^ru to be the same as 

Skt. hj trd ‘to nourish^, ‘thrive/ ‘protect,’ which in Skt. is 
originally regarded as ^ftrai, Barth (W. B. 801) explains it 
in a different w^ay accepting a root eraos ‘reifen/ ‘to ripe/ 
to come to fruition,' which is however not given by Kanga. 
The present form occurs in Yasna, XXIV, 3 where Kanga 
takes it to be from \/ drus, of which the other form is drd, 
Skt. Ai/trd, as past. pass, participle (Gatha Ba Maeni, p. 81), 
The variant SraeHa is noted by Geldner. Jlere, the parallel 
Skt. is atrdsta, 

Ahiirdy 8/1 of Ahuray Skt. asura literally in the Vedic texts ‘one 
who gives soul’ derived from asu+ ^rd. In the Avesta it 
means ‘the Supreme God.’ Later on in Skt. literature, it 
came to mean ‘demon.’ 

tdntHy Skt. tarn 2/1 of tad, to be taken with ddnstvdm. 

moiy 4/1 (Gathic) of az^m, Skt. aham ; Y. Av, forms are mavoya, 
incy mdvaya (with cit or cd suffix), Skt. me or raahyam. 

ddnstvaniy 2/1 of the fern, abstract noun ^danstva’ from dai^s ‘to 
see/ ‘to be wise’ (Kanga, p. 245), hence ‘enlightenment/ 
Skt. dans (dansayate) ‘to shine.’ The Skt. equivalent may be 
*dansam 2 / 1 in masculine or again forming abstract noun 
*dansat'va or dansatd by adding the suffix ^tva or id. The 
Vedic dansah means ‘wonderful deed.’ 

daenaydiy 4/1 of daendy derived from ‘to see,’ ‘to think', 
‘discriminate,’ Skty^ dlii (dhyai) from which we have *dhira/ 
We may have dhend from dhi as the Skt. equivalent. 
However, Dr. Taraporewala suggested to me to consider 
dlna as a loan-word in Skt. In that case too, we may 
derive dlna from the Vedic i/di ‘to shine,’ with the 
primary suffix na (fern, no). This word is variously 
interpreted as ‘faith,’ ‘religion’, ‘conscience’, ‘soul’, ‘heart’ 
etc. It is the positive faith in, or knowledge of, something 
that inspires in a person the power of discriminating good 
from evil for the adoption of the former, Skt. dhendyai^ or 
dtnayai, 

frdvaocd, 2/1 imp. aor. frd+ i^lvac, Skt. prd-h »Jvac, pravocathdJji, 
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II 

Ka V0r6rom-ja BavIi poi sanglui ydi liQiiti ? 
ciOru moi daiiin ahuni-I)i§ ratfmi clJ^di 
ut lidi Volin Sarao§o jantu maiiaglia 
Mazda, alimai yahmai vaM kahinai cit. 

SANSKRIT 

# c^T qrs’ ^ 

^ '•:^TT^cr?Tgfw5rw^ \ 

m 

^ ^ II 

ENGLISH translation 

‘‘Who, the smiter of foes (is there) to protect those that are with 
your mandates? Clearly do thou reveal unto me, a thoughtful and 
soul-healing leader. Then let Sraosha approach him, unto him, 
0 Mazda! whosoever (he be) wdiom thou dost like, with Vohumanah 
(good-mind) !** 

NOTES 

1/1 ‘wdio*, Gathic form for koy Skt. kah , ; Nair : Skt. ke, 1/3. 

V^r9dr9m-j(i, 1/1. V oro^raV s/ jan, Skt. \vriTaV sj kan. Note 

that the accusative form of the first wwd in this Upapada 
compound is retained in Avesta here. See also ahUm-his 
below. But in its Skt. equivalent vrtrahd, it does not so 
happen. Otherwise, it Avould have been vrtramhd. 

diva, 3/1 of Gathic poss. pron. 6iva (Jack, § 439), Skt. tvd, 
3/1 of tva which is an old form used only in compound 
such as tvci-datta, tvd~haia (Whitney § 494). It qualifies 
Songhd, 

pdi, infinitive f rom Skt. V^pa, *to protect', qydUim 

(Jack. § 720,6) Av. 8t = Skt. e {old ai). The present word 
is Av. infinitive in -e. 

s'^nghd, 2/1 of s^ngha s9ngh ‘to teach' (Kanga, p. 530). Skt. 

parallel will be >J kins with a different but cognate 
sense. We can have * kinsa; its 3/1 will be saiisd ( for 
sansena as Vedic deva for devena), ‘by the mandates 
(which are like blessings)'. 

ydi hdntl, Skt. Ye santi ; — Yoi^Ye (see poi above). 

cidrd, Skt. citrd (for citrena)^ clearly to be construed adverbia- 
lly. Cf. cidrd-avanli ‘helping clearly*. Barth explains ‘by 
a vision'. 
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ddnm, 2/1 of da ‘wise’ (Kaiiga, p. 257). It is coniiecied with 
Ski. sf dhyai aud tlie meaning may be expressed by 
dhya (Vedic, ‘meditation’, ‘tliinkiug’)+ raf. dhyavaniam 
or by (pra’)dhyam from {pra-)dhl ‘of superior 
intelligence.’ 

aham-bisf 1/1 for 2/1, adjective of ratfivt Mdiich follows it 
(see Jack, § 233). It is generally taken as a compound 
word. But Kanga and Nair take it as one word in 3/3, 
meaning thereby ‘in both the worlds’ (bhuvana dvaye*pi). 
The explanation offered by Barth is however much more 
convincing ; ‘the leader w’ho is wise or thoughtful and 
healer of soul.’ Skt. asu^ */hhisaj (cf. hhcsaja). The 
accusative ending of the first word of the compound 
is retained as in V9r96r^m~jd (see above). 

ratil/n, 2/1 of ratu. The creation is twofold, viz. spiritual and 
material. With reference to the former, Ahura Mazda is 
regarded as ahti ‘the spiritual Lord', while with reference 
to the latter. He is ratu ‘the Lord of the material creation.’ 
Av. ratu is Skt. rtu (connected with rtdvat) meaning ‘just,’ 
‘truthful,’ It also means ‘high priest’ (Yasna, XXVII. 13, 
XXXIII. 1). 

clidl, impr. present, 2/1 from */ois, Skt. s/cit, cikiddhi 
(Whitney, §681). 

hm,, 4/1 (Gatliic) of he {se) third jjersonal pronoun (Jack, 
§394), Skt. tasmai, 

V oku-manai^hd, 3/1 of V ohu-rnanai^h, the second of the seven 
Amesaspands. In Gujerati and Pahlavi works on Avesta 
this word has taken the form ‘fta/twan.’ Nair: uttamcna 
vianasd. 

S^raolo, Gathic form for Srao^a who is an angel of exalted 
rank, the highest of the Yazatas. He always guards 
the humanity looking after its welfare. The word is 
derived from Av. iij sru, Skt. a/sru, ‘to hear' i. e. ‘to 
obey’. Nair gives Sraosah ‘obedience personified.' One, 
carrying out the law of Ahura Mazda with obedience, is 
Sraosa, 

/ant a, 3/1 impr. of jam <-\/^jrrtw, Skt. tj gam ‘to go.’ Vedic 
gantu, Skt. gacchatu akrndi, yahmdi, kahmdi, Skt. asmai, 
yasmai, kasrnai. 

van, 2/1 present parasm. of //vas, Skt.v^ra^* ‘to like*, ‘to desire,’ 
Skt. vaksi. 
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Puta-no tbiSyuntut [>airi MazdavS-ca ArmaiiiS-ca S2)^ntas-ca, nase 
(laevi (lliriix§, iiase daevo-ciOre, nase claevo-frakarSte, nase daevo- 
fradaite : apadruxS nase apadrux§ dvara, apadruxS vinase, ai)a- 
xedre ai)aiiasyelie, ina luarencaiiiiS gaeOa astvaitiS a§alie, 

SANSKRIT 

5T3R ^ 51?^, ^ 

3I«TJR2I 

3PTr%^ s'H^, ii 

ENGLISH TRANSLATION 

*‘(0 Ye !) Mazda and bountiful Arniaiti ! Completely protect 
us from the enemies. Perish, fiendish Druj ! Pei:ish, ye of the 
breed of devil. Be destroyed, (thou) deviPs creation. Perish, (thou) 
follower of deviPs laws. Vanish, 0 Druj ! Run away, 0 Druj ! 
Be completely annihilated, 0 D^'uj ! Vanish (thou) in the North. 
Mayest thou not destroy the corjioreal creation of the Divine-Law.'* 

NOTES 

pairi-pdta, 2/3 impr. jires. parasin., Skt. pari'¥ sj pdy paripdta. 
Strictly speaking*, we expect here dual number (paripdtam) 
as two jiersons are addressed. 

thisyantat^ 5/1 of tbisyant jires. jiart. of s/thisy Skt. ^dvis, 
dvUatah. J. Av. dv=^Y, Av. th when initial (Jack, §9G), 

no, Skt. nah, asmdn. 

Sp^nta-Armalti. She is the fifth of the seven AmesastJands. ‘'She 
rules over the earth and womankind and tyjiifies wisdom 
and obedience.” The Skt. equivalent for Armaiti is ararnati 
used in llv. II, 38, 4; X, 64, 15 etc. Sayana takes it to 
mean prthivl, Grassmann interprets as ‘Andacht, genie 
der Andacht’ i. e. ‘Devotion or Genius of Devotion.* Sp^nta, 
Skt. hayat, present part, from Av. s/span^ Skt. svl. The 
Skt. equivalent for the word may be svayat-k- ararnati, i.e, 
h)ayadaramati. Kanga gives Skt. dramati, 

nase, 2/1 impr. i>re8. parasm. of s/nasy Skt. nas ‘to i)eysh,* Skt. 
nasya. 

drnxs, Sjl ot druj,^ki. druh, dhruk. For the final s see Jack, 
§156, § 192. 
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dnevo-ciOre, S 1 1 of daevo-ciBr a. Ski. devacitrd ‘of the hrood of 
Daevas — the devils’ as opposed to Skt. deva ‘god’. 

daevo-fraJxarHe, 8/1 f. Skt. deva prahrste. 

daevo-fraddite, 8/1 f. SktV pnidJiite (dhifa^hifa) from/^m+ Ji/dha, 
The Avestan word diita, Skt. *dJtdta^ has develoi)ed a special 
sense of ‘Law’ i. e. that whifdi is fixed, cf. vendiddd — vi + 
daeva + data, 

apa-dvdra, 2/1 impr. pres, parasm. of apa-f \/ Jmr, Skt. apa + 
s/ dvr ‘to cover up,’ ‘hide.’ Skt. equivalent : apadvara. 
This is a daeva word. Daeva words are those which are 
particularly used to say something relating to the Daevas 
‘devils’. 

apdredre, 7/1 of apa^-avtara (Persian, akhfar ‘star’) meaning 
‘away from the Zodiac stars’ i. e, ‘north’, according to 
Kanga. But one may be intdined to read Skt. apdhsetre 
{ = apa-\- aksetva) for the Avestan word under discussion, 
although phonetically it can hardly be supported. A"et, 
there being no other appropriate word, I have chosen to us- 
it in the Skt. version. The devil is asked to vanish in the 
North, perhaps, because in the South of Persia there was, 
then, “the Vara of Yima’’ where the followers of the 
Zoroastrian faith had settled. North was the source of Evil. 
Contrast this idea with that of the Hindus who believe that 
the South direction is inauspicious where they locate 
Narakas (an-ksetra, ‘uiicultivable i. e. marshy (?) land). 

npa-nasyelie, Skt. apanasyase , We rarely find Skt. ^ nas in 
atmanepada. 

vi^rotjcainu, 2/1 augnientless. impt. parasm. with impt. force 
(Jack, §442, §445) ^mavok, mahrk, Skt. ^virc, marc. 
cf. Guj. macadavum ‘to twust’ (see Jack, § 505 note). 
According to Barth this word is 3/1 impt. parasm. of 
s/ mare k in 7th conjugation. 

gam, 2/3 of gaeM gi, Skt. ‘to live’, cf. Skt. gaya 
‘creation’ and samgaya, ‘what has been conquered or 
acquired’ i. e. ‘a house’, ‘household’, ‘family’, ‘property’, 
‘wealth.’ 

astvaim, 2/3 of the f. form of astvant, asta or asti^ 
vant, Skt. asthi + vant. Fern. 2/3 will be asthivatih. 
But the equivalent Skt. word for gaeM (f.) being taken 
as gaya in 2/1 in a collective sense, the present ad- 
jective will stand in apposition with gayam in mas- 
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ciiline gender i. e. iutitivaiitaiii. AVe may also have 
tlie Vedic forni asihanvantam (Rv. I, 164,4) as accepted 
by Mills. 

ahihe, 8k t. rlasya. 

IV 

iioiiias-ca ya ArmaitiS. Iza-ca. 

SANSKRIT 

^ I 

EN6USH TRANSLATION 

“And salutations (to you both) who (are) Holy Piety and 
Holy Zeal.“ 

NOTES 

yd, 1/2 neuter, Skt, ye in impersonol sense. 

Armaifisy originally the word was dra ^perfect" ‘intelli- 
gence.' She is personified in the form of SpeTita* 
drviaiti (see above) who is also called the ‘Daughter 
of Ahura.' 

Ih'iy Av. 2 : = Skt. h e.g. az9 tn — iiki. aham. So tzd will be ihd 
in Skt. Skt. ihd, originally meaning ‘attempt’ or ‘wdsb’ 
may, in secondary sense, be taken to mean ‘zeal’ or 
‘nrosperity The present form is 1/1.* 

PiNAKiN TkIVEDI 


The paper was read before the Visvabharati Research Society on 2-11-32. 



Bombay and English Constitutioiial Law 

It is the practice in dealing with the constitutional law of India 
to treat the issue without reference to the iquestion of that UW in 
its application to other oversea possessions of the Crown. The t)ractice 
is doubtless convenient, and it is of long standing. It will bfe found 
that, while Ixjrd Mansfield in his statements on the legal powiers of 
Parliament and on the extent of the royal prerogative, both in Parlia- 
ment^ and in the famous case of Campbell v. Hall^^ draws inferences from 
history aflfeoting very differemt aspects of oversea government, he refrains 
from adducing Indian precedent, despite its appositeness. Doubtless 
the reason was that the precise facts which would have been in point 
were unknown to Lord Mansfield, and indeed they have only recently 
been made generally available. Writers ou Indian history have to a 
remarkable degree failed to bring out salient raat^tem of legal history, 
and in the question which here will briefly be diBcussed the Cambridge 
Hi^ory of India affords no assistance. Yet the matter is interesting 
and well deserves greater rpublicity thaai it has so far achieved. 

tThe East India Company, to use a convenient if not then accurate 
title, in its earlier dealings in India had nothing to do with territory 
which was unquestionably part of the dominions of the Crowh of 
England. But in the case of Bombay the island was unquestionably 
in the lejgal position of a colony by cession. The Portuguese title to the is- 
land by cession in 1534 from Gujarat was internationally valid, and ab- 
solute, and in transferring it to the King of England, Ac., the King of 
Portugal conferred on the latter undisputed sovereign power. Kow there 
is no doubt of the extent under English constitiutioinal law of the authority 
which the Crown can exercise over ceded territory. It has always been 
law, and it is attested by the decision in Calvinist case and that in 
Campbell v. Hall^ that it rests entirely with the Crown to do what it 


1 See Keith, Constitutional Jaw of the Pirst nritish Empire, pp. 355 ff. 

2 Ibid,, pp. 15-17. 3 (1608) 2 Ceke, Reports 1. 
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pleases as regards tlie government of a territory acquired by cession or 
conquest. There are, however, limits to this plenitude of power. On 
Lord Maasfild’s view the King’s power is .subordinate to his own 
authority as part of the supreiine legislature and Parliament ; he cannot 
make laws contrary to fundamental principles, he cannot exemipt an 
inhabitant from, the laws of trade or the authority of Parliament, or 
give him privileges exclusive of his other subjects^, and so fortji. 

But, apart from, action by the Crown, what is the effect of cession 
on the existing systeim of la^vs in a colony? The answer is given in 
full by Lord Mansfield and is perfectly satisfactory. The laws of a 
conquered or ceded country remain in force until altered by the con- 
quering or cessionary power. Tlii*s dictum, of course, must not be un- 
duly extended. The change of sovereignty necessarily implies a change 
in the constitution; the new sovereign carries with hilm. the essential 
attributes of sovereignty as understood in his law. But private law 
remains unaltered unless and until the new sovereign determines to 
alter it. 

In the light of these principles it is interesting to examine the 
course of procedure in regard to the (*onstitutional development of Bohabay^ 
The King decided, not unnaturally, to devolve authority on the Com- 
pany, and this was accomplished by a charter, whose terms therefore 
prima facie govorn the position. But it is well to note that the Com- 
pany, at the time when the new charter was granted, had powder under 
earlier charters (IWO-Gl) to make lawis and ordinances for the govem- 
menf] of the Company, noti contrary or repugnant to the laws, siWutes 
or customs of the realm of England, and that the Governor and Council 
of each factory had been authorised by the charter of Charles II in IGbl 
to judge “all persons belonging to the said Governor and Company, or 
ihaK shall be under them, in all causes, whether civil or criminal, accord- 
ing to the laws of this kingdom, and to execute judgment accordingly.” 
These general powers were not affected by the charter of 1668, and it is 
important that that charter should be read with reference to the exist- 
ing authority of the Company, which the new charter amplified and 
further defined, with regard to the novel circumstance that the Com- 
pany was at last to exercise sovereign power, derived from the King, 
over territory in India. 
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The new charter grave power to the Company to make in General Court 
or through the Court of Colmmittees laws, orders, ordinances, and con- 
stitutions for the good government of the port and island, and of its in- 
liabitantis, and such measures w^ere to be engrossed under the common seal 
before publication. The laws and the penalties thereunder were to be 
‘‘consonant to reason, and not contrai’y or repugnant to, but as near as 
may be agreeable to, tlie laws of England.’’ The Company was further 
authorised to appoint judges and other officers to judge and determine 
all actions, suits and causes whatsoever, and to award punisli,ments 
according to such laws, orders, ordinances, and constitutions as were 
made by the Company; and it was provided that the courts and their 
proceedings should be ^‘like unto those that are established and used in 
this Our Realm of England.” These x)ower8 were supplemented by the 
authority given, to the chief Governor of the island in the exercise of his 
power of government and command use and exercise all these powers 
and authorities in cases of rebellion, mutiny, sedition, of refusing to 
serve in wars, flying to the enemy, forsaking colours or ensigns, or 
other offences against law, customs or discipline military, in as large 
and ample unanner to all intents and purposes whatsoever as any captain 
general of our army by virtue of his office has used and accustomed, and 
may or might lawfully do.” 

ErOm the principles set forth above it follows clearly that it was 
entirely for the Crown to decide ati pleasure whether or not it would 
continue in operation the laws of Portugal as established in Bombay. 
But, in the absence of such determination,, the Portuguese laws remain- 
ed in operation. This appears very clearly during the period prior to 
the grant of the island to the Company. The curious ignorance of 
histoiy which has often been seen in Indian judgments is well exempli- 
fied by the doctrine laid down in 1845 in Advocate General v. Richmond*^ 
tLat neither Portuguese law nor Portuguese courts survived in the island 
after the cession to Charles II. Portuguese rule had treated the island 
as a 'mere dependency, and the settlement of judicial mattei'Si was carried 
out* by a judge (Ovidor) at Thana. and a higher court (Relagao) at 
Bassein. When, therefore, Hutojihrey Cooke on February 8, 1665 took 


4 Perry, Onental Cases, 573. 
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over tlie isliind from iJie Portuguese autliorities, after long delays caused 
by local rel.u lance to surrender llie territory, lie liad to provide a judi- 
ciary of a make-sliift cliarac)»er. His understanding of the position was 
perfect, when he wrote on Marcl). 3, 1665: ‘‘In this island was neither 
go\einment or jusiice^ but all cases of law was carried to Tannay or 
Bassin ; now it is in his Majesties jurisdictiion thei’O must be a settle- 
ment of justic^e, according to sfuch law\s as his Majestic shall think fit.’^ 
He clearly realised that it did not rest with hilm, but with the King, 
to jirescribe the law, and he clearly resjiected the existing legal rules, 
while setting up himself as judge, acting on reports from a local justice 
of the peace and a bailiff/'^ Sir Gervase Lucas, who succeeded him 
in 1666, followed his example ; he as judge administered Portfuguese law, 
suppressing khe irregiilai’ authority which hitherto the landowners had 
exercised. On his death Henry Gary, his successor, continued the same 
practice, asking consistently for the despatch to Bombay of a Judge 
Advocate, i.e. an officer skilled in Civil Law (a.s opposed to Common 
Law),® a request repeated by Aungier in his letter of March 30, 1G70; 
an expert w\as obviously desirable to deal w^ith Portuguese law, hut this 
request was refused by the Company, doubtless with adequate reason, 
for the charter, as we have seen, evidently was based on the view that 
English law would be made operative in Bombay by the Company. 

The question naturally arises, what law governed during this x)eriod 
the British forces. The answer must he that in civil matters they m.ust 
have been subject to Portuguese law, but all that we seem explicitly to 
know is that Cooke on December 23, 1G65 mention^ that Civil Law was 
applied on the island, and “among ourselves is marshall law, and for 
religion liberl^y of conscience is given to all,’’ a stipulation in favour 
of the Roman Catholic religion of the inhabitants having been included 
in the instrument of cession (art. II). This use of martial law was 
continued under his successors, and it seeln to have been applied not only 
to Englishmen and military offenders but also on occasion to natives 
accused of capital crimes, for it is recorded that a man accused of the 
murder of his wife was tried by court martial in 1668.^ 

5 Fawcett, First Century of British Justice in India ^ p. 4. 

6 Not (as Fawcett, p. 6) ^trained in English and Roman law.’ 

7 Foster,, The English Factories in India ^ 1668-9, p. 51. 
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It is interesting^ to note that, tlie legality of the use of inaitial law 
was early que.stioiied by no less an authority than Sir George Oxendeii,® 
President at Surat, to wliicdi Poinbay on its handing over to tlie Con?.- 
pany on Sept,. 23, IGGS beeaine suhordiiiate. It appears t/ha;^ there Imd 
been adopted in Ilonibay Artieles of War, based on those issued for the 
garrison of Tangier by Ix)rd reterhorough in 1GG2; such action was very 
natural since Tangier was surrendered also by the Portuguese Crown. 
Appareiitlly they were revised after the surrender to the Conjpany, and 
made le.ss severe, the death penalty being excised from about twenty-five 
ai'ticles. The legal validity of these Articles was na.ilurally questioned 
by Oxendon, who pointed ouu fliat they a])peared to have l)een adopted 
without exi)ress royal order or the authoi i% of the Company. The com- 
mon law, he insisted, did not permit of such Articles, and tl.'ose who 
applied thena must, answer to that law, should they be called to account 
in England for their action. There seems to be no doubt that Oxendeii 
was 3*iglit. The case of Tangier uas no real autliority ; tihere the gai'ri- 
son was in a constant condition of war with the Moors, and the royal 
autliority might be held, consistently wdth the Petition of Right, 1628, 
to extend to makin'g Articles to govern the forces during a state of vir- 
tual war.® In tdie case of Bombay i'c was dubious if this plea could be 
advanced, and in any case there was lacking any intimation of royal 
approval of the Articles. It h not, therefore, surprising that Oxeudeu 
wrote on June 21, 1GG9 : “I would the Articles were quite taken away, 
but if there be a necessity of them, use them onely in publicke things to 
keep the garrison in awe/’ It was in fact obvious tliat some code must 
be applied to the garrison, and the Company must have later adopted 
the Articles in their revised fom. 

While the status quo was at first maintained by Aungier, it soon 
gave way to a prudent resolution formed by the Company to introduce 
a code of laws into Bombay under the powers of the charter. Laws 
were duly framed, hy Thomas Papillon, the famous rival of Sir Josiah 
Child, and the Solicitor of the Company, revised by the Court of Com- 
mittees and the Solicitor General, duly engrossed, and sent to India on 

8 Fawcett, op, cit,, pp* 8-11. 

9 Bidges^ Constitutional Law (ed. Keith), pp. 376-7. 
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March 12, 1669, reaching Surat on Nov. 17. In addition to specific 
enactmouts of law, they provide for the creation of a Court of J udicature 
with civil and criminal jurisdiction, subject to appeal to the Governor 
and Council, and for trial by jury of twelve Englishmen, except when 
any party was not English, when in accordance with contemporary English 
law half the jury was to be non-English. It is significant that provision 
was duly made for a code regulating military offences, which should clear- 
ly have superseded the Articles of War. But the rules laid down were 
moderate in terms ; minor offences by soldiers were not to be tried by 
juiy but by the Governor and Council, and ilie punishments to be in- 
flicted were only as a rule corporal punishment and fine up to two 
months pay; the death penal'! y was rentricted to sedition and mutiny by 
soldiers, and to insurrection and rebellion, and in these cases trial by 
jury was necessary. It is easy to understand that the local authointies 
deemed utterly inadequate these provisions and begged permission, 
which the President and Council at Surat conceded, to use the Articles 
of War on necessary occasions. 

Some delay took place in making these laws effective, but frojm 
Aug. 1, 1672 the Portuguese laws were definitely superseded, the 
English laws e^^tablished in lieu, and the commissions of peace in 
Portuguese hands were vacated, while English became the judicial 
language. It is clear that the English law introduced was that law, 
common and statute, as modified by the laws of the Company, which, 
though based on English law, in various respects — and especially in the 
humane treatment of theft — deviated in detail, though not in essen- 
tials, from English law. Aungier^® himself in announcing his introduc- 
tion of English laws refers to ‘Hhat excellent abridglment of them re- 
commended by the Hon’ble Company,’’ and the Court in practice ap- 
plied English law whenever the Company’s law was silent, a practice 
which- was later judicially approved in Perojehoye v. Ardaseer^^ by 
Perry C. J., who held that the charter provision that the Company’s 
lews should be near as may be agreeable to the laws of England” 
had the effect, of introducing these laws in all cases not expressly pro- 
vided for. It follows, therefore, that from' Aug. 1, 1672, under the 

10 Fawcett, op. cit.^ p.. 54 11 Oriental Cases^ 63. 
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royal authority of the chai<ter, and the laws passed thereunder by the 
Company, English law was in force in Bombay. Moreover we may as- 
sume, on the analogy of colonial constitutional law, Wiat the law thus in 
force included all English statutes^* — so far as capable of application — 
down to Aug. 1, 16T2 or at least to the date of the charter. The point 
of precise date does not appear to have arisen, and was i>robably of no 
in^portance fon the time bein-g, while, later at any rate, the Court seems 
to have felt at, liberty to give effect to stajtutes passed subsequent to 1672. 

Under the regime thus established trials took place normally in the 
Court set up by Aungier, bnt in accordance with the Company’s laws 
the Governor and Council acted in cases of military offenders and of 
insurrection and I'ebellion either with or without a jury according to 
the offence of the accused. Side by side with this mode of procedure, 
which was applied in the case of two officers tried for complicity in the 
mutiny of a company of English soldiers in 1674, there existed the posw 
sibility of use of martial law, by which the soldiers who m<utinied were 
tried. To tlis use of martial law a wide extenaioa was proposed to be 
given, under the regime of Sir Josiah Child, His attitude is in perfect 
keeping with the impetus which he gave to develop the 80 verei|gn 
powers of the Company on the model of the Dutch policy in their posses- 
sions. His policy doubtless inspired the grant of a new charter by 
Charles II, which afforded him the ground for claiming that English 
law had ceased to be applicable to Bombay. This episode in his career 
deserves special consideration, for its importance and interest seem to 
have been largely ignored by historians of India. 

To Sir* Josiah Child with his project of Empire there was nothing 
attractive in the application of English law, common or staitutory, with 
its system, of trial by jury, and safeguards for liberty. For his purpose 
it was necessary to have prompt authority to control the servants of tb© 
Company and ire forces, and to deal effectively with interlopers who in- 
jured the Company in its vital trade. Hence the charter of 1G83 con- 


12 We find on March 16,1726, the Court acting on the view that a contem- 
poraneous Statute could be applied in a civil suit, i.e., that new English law should 
be adopted; Fawcett, p. 190. 

13 Fawcett, op, eit,, p. 80 note. 
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tains two important! clauses. It empowered the Company to make war 
with heathen nations in Asia, and to mainliain such military forces as it 
found necessary and to exe(uite and use within its plantations, forts, and 
places 'Mhe law called the martial law’’ against any foreign invasion 
or domestic insurrection or rebellion. At the same time the Company 
was authorised to establish a court of judicature, consisting of ‘‘one 
person learned in the civil law and two assisvants.” The Courtl was 
empowered to hear all cases of forfeiture of ships or goods for trading 
contrary to the charter, and also all maritime and mercantile cases 
concerming persons comirig to or being within the area of the charter, 
and all cases of trespasses, injuries and wrongs done or commiflred upon 
the high seas or in any of the regions, tei^itories, countries or places 
within the limits of the charter, concerning any persons within these 
lim,ith. These cases were to he adjudged by Wie Court according to the 
rules of equity and good conscience, and according to the laws and 
cusl(>ms of merchants, by such procedure as the Court might direct. 
James II by his charter of 1686 gave like powers, and more explicitly 
allowed the exercise of martial law on the Cotmpany’s ships. 

The effect of the chai^ter of 1683 was first seen in ihe despatch to 
India of Dr. St. John to act as judge in Achniralty, but he was also 
allowed for a time (Nov. 20, 1684-March 27, 1685) to act as judge in 
the Court of Judicature, which remained in existence and in full working 
order. But Child soon went further than this and, evolved the remark- 
ablle theory that the charter authorised the suj>ersessiaii of English law 
in Bombay. On May 6, 1685^^ the Company inf oimed their represen- 
tatives at St. Helena that they had His Majesty’s commission to govern 
^heir plantations by martial law, which wa^ absolutely necessary in 
remote places, and Sir John Wyborne, appointed Deputy 6ove%or of 
Bombay, was cctaimiseioned eu rouite to try by this law at St. Helena 
the mutineers of 1684. Books of Laws, martial, w^ere sent on May 6, 
1685 to St. Helena and Bctonbay, and Sir John was commended to 
Bombay on the score of his familiarity witli the order and government 
of the late garrison of Tangier, “in conformity whereto we would have 


14 Fawcett, op. ciC, p. 113 note. 
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you govern in all respects our garrison of Bombay.” But the civil 
jurisdiction was for the time being allowed to stand, and Wy borne in 
Sept. 1686 had to complain that Sir John Child, President at Surat and 
Governor of Bombay (1682-90), had ordered the retrial by the Court of 
Judicature of a person who had killed the gunner’s marte of the Phoenix 
in a quarrel. iWyborne energetically protested, urging that a garrison 
could not be governed on these lines and reminding Sir John Child 
that Sir J'osiah was a strong suppporter of the use of martial law.^* 

Sir Josiah’s views had in fact already been made abundantly clear, 
for on July 28, 1686 the Company addressed Bombay in quite retenark- 
able terms. The Council was explicitly informed that English statute- 
es were inapplicable to India, being confined to England, Wales, and 
‘‘Barwicto upon Tweed.” “Your law there i», what Hia Majesty is 
pleased to constitute by himself or his East India Company, and such 
temporary by-laws as our General (i.e. Sir John Chilld) and Coamoil 
shall find cause to maho for the good government of the people until Hia 
Majesty or ourselves shall disapprove thereof.” It was added that 
under the charters of 1683 and 1686 ‘‘you ate to govern, our people there, 
being subject to us under Hia Majesjiiy, by the law martial and the civil 
law, which ig only (proper to India.” This explicit declaration is repeat- 
ed with even greater emphasis in the instruction^ of February 3, 1687 
to the President and Council of Surat, who were instructed (1) to Mnaike 
by-laws for Bombay, which were to be binding on the ting’ si subjects 
in the island until disallowed by the King or the Company ; and (2) to 
govern the soldiers and poeple of that island, as well Englieh as 
others, by martial law, and that jurisdiction of the admiralty, lately 
established, “for trying controversies between party and party, in a 
sun^mary way and accortdinjg to the uaage of the civil law, which only is 
proper for India, the common law of England beinig peculiar to this 
kingdom, and not adapted, in any kind to the government of India;” 
In an earlier despatch of July 14, 1686 the making of by-laws is given 
wider scope as “binding to all English in India, and all natives inhabi- 

16 Forrest, Selection from State Papers in the Bomba]/ Secretariat Home 
Series t,146, 146. 

18 Fawcett, op, cit,, pp. 132, 133. 

I.H.JQ., MAKCH, 1936 


17 Ibid., p. 188. 
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ting any of oiir colonies/^ Moreover, that despatch laid down the doc- 
trine that the Company’s letters you and all under you ought to 
have the nature and force of laws',” a doctrine intinrated also to Fort 
St. George on Ai)ril 8, lG87d® 

It is clear that ,11ie whole of these instructions were in large measure 
tainted with illegality. The Company unquestio-nahly had the right to 
legislate, but the right could be used only in -the manner stated in the 
charter of 1GG8, and that wholly negatived the right to legislate by 
letters. No doubt the directions of the Company in executive matters 
w^ere binding on its servants, but they had no right to make laws except 
by the formal procedure prescribed, which meant, of course, that the 
laws made would be scrutinised by the Committees, and becom,e known 
to the Company’s members. Secondly, tlie powder to make by-laws, 
which was granted to the President and Council at Surat, was one whose 
validity cannot be upheld in the form in which it was granted. No 
mere despatch could make law, and still less could it delegate the power 
to make law. If the Company had legislated in proper form to give 
authority to make by-laws, if is quite possible that the right would have 
been validly conferred. It may be that the Courts might have ruled 
that he power to make laws, orders, ordinances, and constitutions w^as 
wide enoiigh to cover the grant of power to make by-lawst, and that the 
doctrine delegatus non delegare potest w’ould not apply to the leKgis- 
lative power of the Company.'® The question must be left unsolved; 
what is clear is that the adkial procedure was ineffective to confer any 
legal power, and veiy little use seems to have been made of the authority 
granted. The Bombay Council itself — as opposed to the Surat 
Council — had already made by-laws regulating public houses, and gamb- 
ling and other mjinor matters, — but there was little real legislation in- 
volved. Rather the regulations were adaptations' to local coiiditiona of 
the English' legislation on these topics, which was held to have been 
introduced in principle by the charter of 1G68. 

The remark© of the Company on the law to be applied were clearly 
unsound, 

18 Fawcett, op. dC, pp. 132, 245. 

19 See Keith, Tlesponsihle Government in the Dominions (1928), i. 301 ff. 
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(1) Tlie claim that civil law was to apply in matter^^ between 

party and party to the exclusion of English statute or common law was 
clearly wholly unfounded. The charter clearly created a special jurisdic- 
tion to deal with (a) interlopers, and (b) thoee causes which were essential- 
ly mercantile and marine, and fell in Enfarlish law under the cognisance 
of the Admiralty, which applied the oivil law and mercantile custom.*® 
The absurdity of Child’s doctrine appears adequately from the fact that 
the Admiralty Court had patently not the slig-htest power to deal with 
issues concerning real property, and, if Child’s view were connect, this 
side of jurisdiction would have been blotted But, it must be 

added, if the King had endeavoured to supersede English by civil law, 
it is most improbable thht the lawyers of the day would have held his 
action legal ; they would have ruled that he was incapable by prerogative 
of setting up a court to proceed by civil law in matters not fmaritime or 
mercantile. Moreover, it nivust be remeimhered that the exclusion of 
juriee under civil law would have been strongly disapiproved by English 
legal opinion. 

(2) Equally untenable was the doctrine that in other matters mar- 
tial law was applicable. The King had in the view of English lawyers 
no power to apply martial law except in time of war, and even, then his 
authority, on one view at least, was limited strictly to soldiers. It is 
significant that in 1685 orders were given, as soon as the insurrection 
of Monmonth was over, thht trial by court martial of peccant soldiers 
was to cease, and their punishment left to the common law courts.** It 
must, therefore, be accepted that, the King could give no general power 
to govern, by martial law, and that his grant could not. be lawfully 
interpreted in such a sense. 

I7or, it must be added, could the Company have granted tb Bombay 
under its legislative powers the right to apply civil law in cases not 
marititme or mercantile, a course stiggested as possible by Sir Charles 
Fawcett,** to whose research all students of this subject are deeply in- 
debted. This overlooks the fact that the legialative power granted to the 

20 See Ridges, op, cit,, pp. 247-61. 

21 Fawceitt, op. eit.^ p. 126 note. 

22 Cf. Ridgesi, op. cit., pp. 463 ff.; Gode Military Forces of the Crom^ i. 478. 

23 Op, c»4.« p. 183. 
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Cdinpaiiy required thati tlieir laws should no-t be contrary or repugnant to 
tho laws of England, and it would have been clearly ultra vires to abo- 
lish the law of England in favour of the civil law in matters outsidei 
the province to which that law was) permitted by English law to apply. 
In the same manner itj would have been illegal for the Company to 
attempt to confer on Bombay the use of martial law for all criminal 
matters. No doubt the legislature of a Crown Colony, with the 
authority of the Crown, could now apply any system of law to any class 
of cases without repugnance to the law of England, hut that is the out- 
come of the wide exteuBion of authority by the Colonial Laws Validity 
Act, 1865®^ which accorded to colonial' legislatures a pilenitude of power 
far beyond what Mansfield would have allowed. 

We have no evidence that the illegality of Sir Josiah Child^s orders 
was alleged in Bombay, but all we know suggests that no serious afftempt 
was made tk) give effect tlo them. We find, for intsftance,^® in 1687 a treason 
trial by the Court of Judicature in which English statutes w'ere freely 
relied upon as establishing the treasonable character of the action of the 
prieet who was accused. There was, however, from 1690 a serious break- 
down in the orderly administration of justice, the jury aysfem ceased 
to be uBed, and, when a Court was regularly recon^ituted ill 1718-28, 
juries were not restored. On the otherl hand, English comknon and 
statute law were freely invoked,^* while the Cofmpany^s lawfll of 1669 
had passed into oblivion, and it was necessary for the Company in 1719 
to send out a copy of the charter of 1668 to show that the Court had 
a lawful foundation.*^ In 1726 a new charter established a fresh form 
of Court and definitely prescribed the application of English law; juries 
were again employed in criminal cases, but not in civil suits. No 
question, of course, arose of superseding English! by civil law. 

Martial law unquestionably must, have remained in some degree 
operative as regards soldiers, though! on this head there is scanty informa- 
tion, available. It is clear that the matter raised difficulties, for in a 
despatch to Madras of Feb. IT, 1727 the Company alleges as one of the 

24 See Keith^ op. cit., i. 339 ff. 25 Forrest, op,, cit., i. 157, 168. 

28 Fawoetfb op. cit., pp. 186 ff. 27 Ibid., pp. 176, 177. 

28 Ibid., tr, 216. 
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defects, whicli it was hoped the charter of 1720 would remedy, the mili- 
tary’s refractoriness, seen in desertion, in joining the enemy in attack, 
and in killing one another. This can only mean that grave double were 
felt regarding the legality of the application of military law to the armed 
forces at least, in peace, and, if the assertion of the Company is pressed, 
even in war. No do-ubt ilegulations had been laid down in 1672 and 
revised in 1678 for Madras,^® but it is probable that the invalidity of 
these regulations had become felt, just as Oxenden had felt double in 
1669 in the case of Bombay. The charter gave little relief, merely 
reiterating the power to exercise martial law under war conditions. 
It seelms®® that! in these circumstances steps were taken to adopt 
for use in Bombay by 1729 the Articles of War which the King under 
statutory power of 1717 laid down for the government of his forces, and 
that a like step was adopted for Madras in 1747. But there would re- 
main the difficulty in these cases that the power Was not exercised by the 
KirUg, and the forces of th'e Company were not the forces of the King 
contemplated by the imperial legislation. It was only by an imperial 
Act of 1754^^ that order was introduced into the situation, by providing 
for the punishment of certain military offences; by giving power to 
the Court of Directors with royal sanotnon to authorise their presidents 
and Councils and commanders-in-chief ho hold court martials; and by 
authorising the King to make Articles of War for the better government 
of the Company’s forces. But it is unnecessary to follow further this 
issue, or to discuss the steps taken later to establish re^lar adtaairalty 
jurisdiction in India. It is sufficient to have ptreesed the illejgal attempt 
made by Sir Josiah Child to introduce a regime of martial law and civil 
law into Bombay contemporaneously with his efforts to establish the 
Company’s power as a sovereign stiate. In both projects the influence 
of Dutch policy is patent. 

A. Bermedale Keith 


29 Wheeler^ Madras in the Olden Time, App. pp. 425 ff., 444 ff. 

30 Fawcett, op. cii.y, p. 11 note» 

31 27 Geo. II. c. 9; amended by 1 Geo. HI. c. 14. 
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Be Adisura a mythical or historical personage, there is no 
denying the fact that he is undoubtedly one of the central 
figures of the social history of Bengal, The tradition that five 
Brahmins, conversant with Vedic rites and observances, migrated 
into Bengal from Madhyadesa through his efforts is very deep-rooted 
in the Hindu society. The genealogical books of Bengal claim 
the descent of most of the important Brahmins from the 
descendants of the five Brahmins who are said to have been brought 
by king Adisura. They also assert that the social structure of the 
Brahmanical society was organised at a later period by giving higher 
ranks to the descendants of these immigrants. But what is more 
interesting is that the important Brahmin families of Bengal even 
now regard these immigrants from North India as their 
ancestors/ 

Geographical situation, tradition and history all go to prove that 
Bengal received her Aryan stock of population somewhat later than 
the Upper Gangetic countries. It is too well-known to need repeti- 
tion that Magadha, Ahga, Vahga and Kalihga are mentioned in the 
later Vedic and Brahmanical literatures with contempt and the spirit 
in them is that the Aryans should restrict their visit to these countries, 
so far as it is possible. This is corroborated by the Jaina Acdrahga 
Sutra^ where Lata and Subbha are described as countries inhabited by 
wild tribes. It is very* likely that Jainism, Buddhism and Brahmanism 
were spreading in Bengal during the Maurya period. If Divyavadana 
is to be believed, Pu^dravardhana was a great Jaina centre at the time 
of A4oka. Yuan Chwang saw in Bengal many Buddhist stupas 
which the great emperor built. But yet the fact seems to be that a 
vigorous movement for the Aryanisation of Bengal began with the 
establishment of the Gupta empire in the fourth century A. D. 
In some of the old land grants of Bengal the Brahmin donees are 


1 For instance see P. K. Mukherjee, Bablndra Jivanl^ p. 1. The ancestry 
of the Tagore family is traced generally from Bhatta Narayana, the famous author 
of Fenf Sarf^hdra, whose father K^itii^a is generally believed to be one of the five 
Brahmins brought by AditfUra. 

2 Jaina Sdiras (trans. by Jacobi, 8B£., 1. 8. 4)^ p. 84. 
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described as Madhyadesa-vinirgata 'coming out of Midland/ Not 
only many people received these Brahmins well, but even the 
Kiilayutras (aristocratic families) from Ayodhya and other parts of 
Northern India bought land for them for Brahmanical temples in 
Bengal/ This may be taken as the attempt of the Kulaputras to 
establish orthodox Hinduism and these Brahmins may be regarded 
as the ‘'missionaries of Hindu Aryan or North Indian culture/' 

There is no doubt about the fact that these Brahmins, fresh from 
Madhyadesa, influenced the society deeply. The upper classes of the 
society which are more susceptible to such influences could not escape 
them. But the Brahmins in their turn were also perhaps to a certain 
extent influenced by the prevalent social and religious conceptions of 
the country in which they permanently lived and in which they were 
far outnumbered. It is quite possible that they could not retain their 
rigid social system, and their religious rites and observances gradually 
began to be deviated from the orthodox system as it was laid down 
in the Sruti and Smrti books. We have got at least one inscription 
which clearly illustrates that the Brahmins in Bengal could not keep 
intact the rigid caste system like their brethren in North India. The 
inscription is the Tippera copperplate grant of Lokanatha which, 
according to Dr. R. G. Basak,^ belonged to the middle of the seventh 
century A. D. In it Lokanatha's paternal predecessors are described 
as Brahmanas but his maternal predecessors were not pure Brahmanas 
His father had a Sudra wife and therefore is described as o, pdraSava Sind 
Lokanatha himself as a katana by caste which, according to Manu, is 
a mixed one. This inscription proves beyond doubt that the Brah- 
manas in the seventh century married Sudra women and the^e are 
reasons to believe that their customs and rites underwent a 
considerable change in the uncongenial social and religious 
atmosphere of Bengal. 

Similar to the account of the migration of the Sagnik Brahmins to 
Bengal through the efforts of Adi4ura, there is another equally strong 
tradition preserved in the genealogical books of the Vaidik Brahmins 
that the latter came into Bengal through the efforts of Samalavarman 
of the Varman dynasty of eastern Bengal. This tradition is in a way 
confirmed by the epigraphic records of the Varmans. In the Belava 


3 R. G. Basak: '‘Damodarpur copperplates/ No. 5, of 533^ A.D. in 
Bp. Jtwf., vol. XV, p. 115. 

4 Dr. R. Q. Basak, Bistory o/ North-Eastern India^ p. 195. 
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plate of Bhojavarmadeva it has beea forcibly and proudly asserted 
that the Varmans were always true to the Vedas and never deviated 
from the Vedic rites like the naked ascetics.® In the Bhuvanesvara 
plate (v. 16) of Bhatta Bhavadeva the epithet Dkarma-vijayinl 
has been applied before the name of Harivarmaii, one of the 
Varman kings. What is more important to note is that the 
donee of the Belava copperplate was one Brahmin named Srirama- 
devasarman whose great-grandfather is described as madhya- 
desa-vinirgata^ and the donor of the plate was Bhojavarman, son of 
Samalavarman. Though the inscriptions of the Varmans in a way go 
to confirm the truth underlying the popular tradition, yet it must 
be admitted that the account of the Vaidik Brahmins and Samala- 
varman given by the Kulasdstras clearly shows how far they have been 
fabricated by popular imagination. The outline of the story of the 
importation of the Vaidik Brahmins by Samalavarman has not yet 
been corroborated by any other source and his parentage as handed 
down by the Kulasdstras has proved to be untrue. In spite of the 
unreliability of the Kulasdstras as historical documents, the inscrip- 
tions of the Varmans, when read with the tradition preserved in the 
Kulasdstras, tend to show that there was another attempt about the 
eleventh century A. D. to reinforce the orthodox Brahmanical 
element into Bengal. 

With such epigraphic evidence about the importation of the ortho- 
dox Brahmins in the 5th and 11th centuries and with such social and 
religious conditions in the background in Bengal, the spirit under- 
lying the story of the migration of five Brahmins through the efforts 
of Adisura (which is generally placed between the 5th and 11th 
centuries) does not at all seem to be historically inconsistent. We 
have come across one inscription which, it seems, may throw 
some light on the vexed question of Adisura, This inscription, 
known as the Dudhpani rock inscription of Udayamana, has been 
published by Kielhorn in the Ep, Ind, , yoI, II, p. 343. The narra- 
tive in the inscription is that three brothers, Udayamana, Sridhauta- 
mana . and Ajitamana went on business from Ayodhya to 
Tamralipti and made much wealth. When they were returning 
home, they met in the forest the king Adisimha of Magadha who 
came on hunting. The king Adisimha was very much pleased with 
Udayamana and conferred three villages on three brothers. We 


6 Belava copperplate of Bhojavarman, line 6. 
6 Ibid,, line 43. 
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propose to identify this king Adisimha of Magadlia with 
Adisura of Gauda of the Kulasdstras, 

As regards the names Adisura and Adisimha there is no funda- 
mental difference in the meaning of these two w’ords. It may also 
he mentioned here that according to Ravisena's Kulapradipa and 
Jayasena’s V aidyacmidrika, Adisura is not a name but a title. 

Kielhorn, the editor of the Dudhpani rock inscription, 
has assigned it palceographically to the eighth century A. D. We 
know that the later Guptas ruled in Magadha from Adityasena 
to Jivitagupta II. One of the known dates of Adityasena 
is 672 A. D. It is now generally believed that the king of 
Gauda and Magadha who was killed by Yasovarman is Jivitagupta 
II of the later Gupta dynasty/ Therefore from Adityasena to 
Jivitagupta we have one continuous line of kings ruling in Magadha 
and king Adisimha of the Dudhpani inscription must have ruled 
after Jivitagupta. If the identification of Jivitagupta II with 
the defeated Gau^a and Magadha king be accepted, the date of 
Jivitagupta II depends on that of Yasovarmdu of Kanauj. The date 
of Yasovarman is again dependent on that of Lalitaditya of Ealmira 
who defeated the former between 730 and 740 A. D.* The invasion 
of Yasovarman, therefore, took place about 730 A. D. 
Again, it is certain that Dharmapala of the Pala dynasty ruled 
in the second half of the eighth century A. D. The mention 
of Pataliputra as jayaskandhavara in the Ehaliinpur plate of 
Dharmapala and Mudgagiri in the Monghyr plate of Devapala shows 
that the Palas fought with the Qurjara Pratiharas by making 
Magadha as the base of their operations. It is plain then that there 
can be no question of any independent kingdom in Magadha under 
Adisimha either before 730 A. D. or during the last part of the latter 
half of the eighth century A. D, The king Adisiipha of the Dudh- 
pa^i inscription then should be placed in the period between 730 
A. D, and the last part of the latter half of the eighth century. 

Though it is really very diflScult to arrive at any safe decision 
regarding the time of Adisura because dUferent Kula^d$tras supply 
different dates for the migration of the five Brahmins, yet a close study 
of the Kulaidstras reveals the fact that the majority of them date the 
event in 654 S. E. = 732 A. D, The Varendra Kulapatiji records 


7 Dr. R. G. Basak, Uisiory of North-Eantem IndiA^ p. 131. 

8 Smith, Early History of India^ y, 343. f.n. 


l.H.Q.^ HAECH^ 1935 
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that this event took place in vedakalahkasatkavimite i. e. in 654 
S. E; Vacaspati Misra in vedabdndhgasake i. e. in 654 S. E; and 
Kuldrnava in vedahdndhimeJdke** i. e. in, 654 S. E. The kulaji 
genealogical table of the Lahidi family records that Adigani Ojha 
received some land grant from Dharniapala, the second Pala emperor 
and that he was the son of Bhattanarayana and grandson of Ksitisa, 
one of the five Brahmins who are alleged to have been imported by 
Adisiira. Again, we have it on the authority of late Mm. H. P. 
i5astri that in the kdrikd of Harimi^ra (who flourished at the time of 
Danujamarddana in the thirteenth century) the migration of the 
Brahmins is placed before the foundation of the Pala empire. Thus 
the date 732 A. D. of the Kulaidstras is quite in keeping with the 
time of the king Adisimha. 

But the important point against the proposed identification lies 
in the fact r that Adisimha of the Dudhpani inscription is called the 
king of Magadha, while Adisura of the Kulasdstras is known as the 
king of Gau^a. The question is not so diflicult as it appears in 
the first instance. The political history of Magadha and Gauda in the 
latter half of the seventh century and in the first half of the eighth 
clears the point. It is now held by competent scholars that Aditya- 
sena of the later Gupta dynasty of Magadha ruled over some parts of 
northern and western Bengal and the supremacy of the latter over 
Gauda is traced from the victory of Mahasenagupta over Susthita- 
varman of Kamarupa on the river Lauhitya. But the most important 
evidence on this point comes from the Gan^avaho of Vakpati where the 
poet says that Gau^ddhipa was Magadhandtha also. The reason why 
in the Kulasdstras Adi4ura is called king of Gauda is not far to seek. 
The political history of the seventh century unmistakably shows that 
the centre of gravity of northern Indian politics was moving west- 
wards from Magadha to Kanauj and to the east in Gauda. The attempt 
of Sa^nka of Gauda to occupy Kanauj and the transference of the capi- 
tal from Thaneswara to Kanauj byHarsa point to that conclusion. That 
the poet Vakpati spoke of the slaying of the Gauda and Magadha king 
in order to eulogise his patron and named his work Gau^avdho goes 
to confirm that Gauda was perhaps more prominent than Magadha 
in the eighth century. Adisiira is liaid to have been the king of five 
Gau^as but the list of the five countries which constituted five Gaudas 
is, according to the SkandapurdT^a, Sarasvata^ Kanyakubja, Gau^a, 
Mithila and Utkala. The name of Magadha is conspicuous by absence. 
The Dudhpani inscription is not an official one but a private record. 
As Udayamana was probably granted land in Magadha^ so in this 
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inscription Adisimlia has been described as king of Magadha. But as 
Gauda and Magadha were under one political suzerain and Gauda 
was more famous at this period, the writers of the KulaSdstras des- 
cribed him as the king of Gauda. 

Or, more probably, the fact is that Gauda was directly 
interested in the migration of the Brahmins and it was 
in the western and northern Bengal that the descendants of 
the five Brahmins are said to have lived permanently. Not 
only that. All the latter w^ura kings, known from the 
epigraphic or other reliable records and generally supposed 
to be the descendants of Adi4ura, are found to be ruling in 
western Bengal, i. e. in Gauda. Ranasura of the Trimulaya 
inscription (c. 1025 A. D.) ,was the king of Daksina Radha, 
Laksmisura of the Rdmacarita was the ruler of Aparamandara, and 
Vijayasena of the Sena dynasty married a Sura princess of Radha in 
order to strengthen his position in Radha. We know from the Gauda^ 
vaho of Vakpati that Gaudia and Vanga were two separate kingdoms. 

But when the Khalimpur plate of Dharmapala was issued in 
the 32nd regnal year Vanga, Gauda and Magadha must have 
formed part of the Pala empire and it seems that Adisiinha or 
his successors were ousted from Magadha and took refuge in 
Radha where all the latter Sura kings are found ruling as sub- 
ordinate rulers. The Kulaidstras also preserve a tradition that 
there was some fight between the Suras and the Buddhist Pala 
kings. 

It will not be out of place to discuss here some of the 
criticisms that are generally laid against the existence of Adi4ura 
and the importation of Brahmins by him from Upper India. Some 
scholars assert that in the KulaSdstras Adi4ura is claimed to be the 
king of five Gaudas and nothing is known of a king of such great 
importance. It must be remembered that the KulaSdstras were written 
many centuries after the event of migration and the account of 
Adisura has been much exaggerated in them, and moreover, the fact is 
that the exaltation of Adisiira caste reflected glory on the writers of 
the KulaSdstras ov for whom these genealogical books were meant. 
Again, it is sometimes contended that the evidence supplied by the 
Bhuvane^vara plate of Bhatta Bhavadeva goes against the 
account of the KulaSdstras. The object of the Bhuvane^vara plate was 
to eulogise Bhatta Bhavadeva and there was no necessity to emphasise 
the fact that he belonged to one of the families imported by Adi4ura. 
His predecessors might or might not have migrated from Madhyadeia. 
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The account of the Kvla,hlst ra.s should not he taken to be literally and 
historically true. The desire to associate oneself with some great event 
or man is too natural. The detailed list of the families that are said to 
have imported by Adisura should not be taken to be ipso facto true. 
But that does not disprove the fundamental fact that there may be an 
attem])t to reinforce the Brahmaiiical society in Gauda. Lastly, some 
scholars labour under a wrong impression that according to the Kula- 
sdstras the Sagnik Brahmins came to Bengal for the first time in the 
reign of Adisura. But the Kulasdstras preserve one tradition that 
there was one. class of Brahmins known as Saptasatis who were found 
incompetent to perform religious rites due to their social, religious 
and moral degradation. In the Damodarpur and Nidhanpur plates 
mention has been made of many Agnihotri Brahmins and therefore 
the contention that there was no Sagnik Brahmins before Adisura 
does not deserve any serious consideration. The contention of the 
Kulasdstras is not that there were no Sagnik Brahmins in Bengal 
but that there were none fit to perform the religious observances 
according to strict Sastrik principle. 

The Damodarpur platesand Belava plate of Bhojavarinan unmistak- 
ably go to prove that the Brahmins from Upper India were highly 
honoured and welcome in Bengal and there can be no doubt about 
the fact that many Brahmins in ancient time came to settle here and 
many were still coining to settle. But when the j^eculiar social and 
religious condition of Bengal is taken into consideration and when in 
the epigraphic records it is found that the Brahmins from Upper 
India — significantly described as madhyadesavinirgata — are granted 
land for the proper worship of their gods and their livelihood, it is 
evident that there have been attempts to add fresh orthodox 
Brahmanical elements from time to time. The Tippera inscription 
of Lokaiiatha of the middle of the seventh century reveals the fact- 
that the Brahmins could not preserve their orthodox social system 
and that is also the contention of the Kulasdstras (as it is found in 
the account of the Saptasati Brahmins). If a king*with an orthodox 
bent of mind would have made an attempt to reinforce the orthodox 
Hindu society, it does not seem to be at all historically inconsistent 
but is rather quite in keeping with the circumstances. The eighth 
century was the period when Hinduism was revived by Kumarila 
Bhatta and Sankaracaryya and viewed in that light, the migration 
of the Brahmins in Bengal in that century becomes all the more 
intelligible. 


Pramode Lal Paul 



A Study of the Smrti Passages in the Mahabhasya 

The scholarship of Patahjali, the author of the Mahabhasya, was 
so vast that there are few subjects which he left untouched in the 
course of his masterly discussions on the rules of Panini. I shall 
deal here with those passages of the Mahabhasya which are directly 
or indirectly connected with matters dealt with in the SmrtisP The 
passages naturally fall into three categories: — 

A. Passages which are found with little or no change in the 
earlier Smrtis.* 

B. Passages which find their parallels in the Smrtis, though 
verbally they do not agree. 

C. Passages which have no parallels in any of the extant Smrtis. 

A. The Mahabhasya contains passages which are found in the 

Smrtis with slight variations. In view of the uncertainty of the dates 
of composition of the Smrtis, it is not possible to state definitely 
whether Patahjali utilized the Smrtis which we have before us or 
merely drew upon the common source of all the Smrtis. 

1. The most interesting of such passages is Patanjali^s definition 
of Aryavarta. In two places, on Panini II. 4. 10 and VI. 3. 109, 
Patahjali writes : — 

sfi: gsTTPrM- 1 (v. 1. 

(v- 1. q-rftTTsni, ) r’ 

'Whatsis Aryavarta? To the east of Adar^a, to the west of 
Kalakavana, to the south of the Himalaya and to the north of the 
Yindhya’, 

It has been suggested that Adarsa is the modern Aravelli and 
Kalakavana the Eajmahal hills. ^ Both these identifications are 

1 The following editions of the texts have been used: — 

Mahabhasya^ ed. Kielhorn, Bombay, 1880, 1906 and 1909. 

Apastamba, ed. Bubler,, Poona, 1932. Boudhayana, ed. Hultzsch. Leipzig, 
1922. Gautama, ed. Ananda^rama, Poona, 1931. Vasistha, ed. Fiihrer, Poona, 
1930. Visnu, ed. Jollj^ Calcutta, 1881. Manu ed. Jolly, London, 1887. 
Yajhavalkya, cd. Nirnayasagara, 1926. 

2 See in this connection, Chakravarti, Indian Historiml Quarterly, vol. II, pp. 
67 ff. Kielhorn, Indian Antiquary^, vol. XIV, pp. 326^. 

3 Vol I, p. 476 and vol. II, p. 174. 

4 Kunte, Vicissitudes of Aryan Civilization^, p. 200. 
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probable, liuliler says that Kalakavana 'must probably be sought in 
Bebar.*° 

Baudhayana. I. 1. 2. 9 reads: — 

fv. 1. (v. 1. 

Yasistlia I. 8-9 : 

5rm^?^(v. 1. sm\ (v. 1. 

i 

Baudhayana’s statement' that Aryavarta ended on the east with 
Kanakhala (i. e. Hardwar) would greatly diminish the extent of 
Aryavarta, and it would be advisable to substitute Kalakavana in 
place of Kanakhaluy especially when this reading is not unknown to 
the Mss. Hultzsch adduces reasons for his preference of Kanakhala 
to Kalakavana 

It is difficult to agree to all that Hultzsch says. All Mss. of the 
Mahdbhdsya and the V asisthadhaTviasutva and most of the Mss, of 
the Bandhayanadharmasutra read Kalakavana and not Kanakhala ; 
and to discard these in favour of only two Mss. may not be acceptable 
to all. On the contrary, it would seem from the above facts that we 
ought to regard Kalakavana as the original reading and Kanakhala 
as its corruption. For the usual phenomenon of text-corruption is the 
substitution of the less-known by the better-known.^ Again, to 
identify Patahjali’s Aryavarta with Manuks Madhyadesa is 
unjustified, in view of the definite statement of Manu (II. 20-2) that 
the two are different. It may be argued that in Baudhayana's time 
Hardwar was the eastern limit of the Aryan settlement. But even 
such an early text as the Satapatha Brdhinana declares the land of 
Videha as worthy of Aryan habitation.® 

Another point to be noted in this connection is the word adarsa. 
The Mss. of both Baudhayana and Vasistha have the unmistakable 
tendency of reading adarsana instead of adarsa, Adarsana would 
mean the sacred place where the river Sarasvati disappears. Even 

5 Sacred Books of the East^ vol. XIV, p. 2, n. 8. 

The Brhatsanihitd (XIV, 25 and 9), mentions two places Adarsa and Kalaka 
in the northern and south-western divisions respectively, 

6 M., XXXIV, p. 179. 

7 Of, liagkuvamki IV, 67, where Mallinatha substitutes Sindhu in place of 
i arnksn. See K. Chattopadhyaya, "Bate of Kalidasa” in Allahabad U niversity 
Studies, vol. II, p. 126. 

8 S. Br., I. 4. 1. 14-6; Muir, Origiruil Sanskrit Texts, vol. II, pp. 402-4. 
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if this reading is accepted, it would not make much difference in ihe 
extent of Aryavarta. The fact stands out that the western Panjab 
is definitely excluded from Aryavarta by Patahjali, Baiidhayana 
and Vasistha alike. 

Manu’s definition of Aryavarta (II. 22) is rather vague: — 

PrqhjqM ftif «rr:ii 

Before Aryavarta, Manu has defined Braliinavarta, the holiest of 
lands, between the rivers Sarasvati and Drsadvati (Chitrung in the 
Panjab^), Brahmarsidesa including Kuruksetra,^^ Matsya, Pancula 
and Surasena, and Madhyadesa between the Himalaya and the 
Vindliya, west of Prayaga and east of,the place where the Sarasvati 
disappears. It is certain that Maiiu's Aryavarta included all these 
regions, but whether it included something else to the west is not 
clear. 

Visnu’s elastic definition (LX XXIV. 4) does not necessarily 
restrict Aryavarta to northern India : — 

^ (R;: II 

2. We now pass on to Patahjali’s definition of Sista, whose cus- 
toms and behaviour were to be, according to all authorities, the 
model to be followed. On Panini, VI. 3. 109, Patanjali says : — 

% g^: ftm: I l^rraRur: i f?r i ft 

I JTft crft ftrfe: i 

^ ^ 51^?^ 1 crft ftWRRf I ?r I 

I apf|^^k.®tc. (quoted above) i iidfeir*l«lltl % iNlSHOT: 

fwftwR^rr ^wftrft^TRrr- 'TRnr# 

ftrsr: 1 ^^ 

‘‘Who are the to, cultured ? The grammarians. How is 
that? The basis of culture is the Sastras and the grammarians know 

9 JBAS., 1893, p. 58. 

10 But the Mdhiibharata (ed. Krishnasastri,, Bombay, III, 83. 4 and 25) 
would place Kuruksetra between the Sarasvati and Drsadvati : — 

=Er i ^ i« 

‘He who lives in Kuruksetra, to the south of the Sarasvati and the north of the 
Drsadvati, resides in heaven.’ 

11 Vol. Ill, p. 174. 
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the Sastras. So. if oAilture is derived from the 8astras, and the Sastras 
are based on the behaviour of the cultured, a vicious circle is esta- 
lished. But (the learned) do not take recourse to a vicious circle. 
So (the Sistas are to be known) from their residence and customs. 
And (authenticated) customs exist only in Aryavarta. What is 
/..ryavarta? Kast of Adarsa, etc. (quoted above). In this region, 
those Bralimaiias are Sistas who store grain for ten days, w^ho are not 
greedy, for whose actions no (mundane) motive is perceptible and who 
are proficient even in the matter of anything.” 

Baudhayana, I. 1. 1. 4-6 and I. 1.2.9 says: — 

ftrar: 

I etc. (quoted above) | crfwqC ^ I 

Vasistha, I, 4-9 has: — 

I etc. (quoted above) | ^ 

% ^ ^ SR^sjTT: I 

Vasistha has another definition of Sis^a (VI. 42-3), which corres- 
ponds, with slight variations, to Manu, IV, 177 and XII. 109 ; — 

!T »r t 

51 ^ fttw nNn:: !i‘ ® 

% ftisr ^iwr I^IT: II 

A/pastamba has nothing to say on this point, but we may note the 
following passages, I. 4. 12. 8. and II. 11. 29. 14: — 

fpwmiww: I 5 a #5 r 5 Tq ^».^i>i i i i iff firsft- 
<n5|f 14MWIc*l4dl*l*4l^tWN4lP-H4>Ml 51% I 

3. Patanjali on Panini, II. 3. 35 : — 

‘'Onp should void urine at a distance from one^s residence, should 
(also) wash his feet at a distance, should remain at a distance from 
robbers as well as the angry teacher,” 


12 For a partial parallel, see Gautama, I. 9. 60. 

13 Mann, like Baudhayana, I. 1. 1. 6, reads | 

14 Vol. I, p. 467. 
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Manu, IV. 151 : — 

Apastamba, I. 11. 31. 2: — 

f?rk— ' 

Gautama, I. 9. 39 : — 

5Tr^TWsqT?t I 
Yajnavalkya, I. 154: — 

4. Patanjali on Panini, III. 2. 8, : — 

I* ® 

“The Brahma^I who drinks wine, the ^ods do not lead to the land 
of the husband (after death).” 

Vasi^tha, XXI. 11 : — 

JIT afRi# ^ 

5T ?ff W4Pd I 

^ m =in[% ^)V[3W- 

Ri ar w 

5. Patanjali on Papini VI. 1.84 : — 

jirwr i 

ii<3c«jHi(ii«iKT^ ysnsTf^^qrqfl ii‘ ’’ 

“The vital airs of the youth jump up with the approach of an old 
man! He seta them right again by rising and salutation.” 

This is identical with Manu, II. 120.** 

6. Patafijali writes in his Introduction ; — 

grfttsftr: % jt jr,f^ i 

«5W 3 1%^ »ni^4 W JTg ^ 1^® 

‘To those who are not learned and do not know the proper length- 
ening of the name to three moras, one, coming back from a journey, 
should at will say, “It is I” (without any more ceremony), as if to a 
woman.’ 

16 Noted by Kielhorn, loe. tit. 

16 Vol. H, p. 99. 

17 Vol. Ill, p. 68. 

18 Noted by Kielhorn, loe. cit. 

I.H.Q., MAECH, 1935. 


19 Vol. I, p. 3. 
11 
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This verse is not found in any Smrti, but Haradatta quotes it as 
belonging to some Smrti { 9 ,mrtyantara) under Gautama, I. €. 5. As 
Haradatta was probably a »reat grammar ian,“® it is not impossible 
that the Maluihlidsya was the source of his quotation. Cf. Manu, II. 
123: — 

rrn=5niftsffiri% ^ ii 

B. In most cases under this head it seems that Patahjali has put 
the passages in his own words in a short form in order to suit his 
purpose. In some, it is possible that he has quoted from some Smrtis 
unknown to us. 

1, Patanjali in his Introduction et passim : — 

^ ^ f7?a:^sfqr ^srd^Rr i® ‘ 

*He, too, who kills a Brahmana or drinks wine without knowledge 
perhaps falls (from his caste)/ 

Drinking of spirituous liquor is a patatut/a-offence according to 
Apastamba, I. 7. 21. 8. But Vasistha, I. 20, would class it under the 
mahapdidkas , a category unknown to Apastamba. Baudhayana, II. 
1.2. 1 ff. does not mention these sins in his list of patanlyas, Visnu 
XXXV. 1, like Vasisfha, has them as malidpdtakas, 

2. Patahjali in his Introduction : — 

I ^ I I 

‘For example, from the rule laying down the eatable things, one 
can understand those things which are not to be eaten. When it is 
said that (only) five five-toed animals may be eaten, it is to be 
understood that all the rest are not to be eaten. Or by forbidding the 
eating of something, those that may be eaten can be known. Thus, 
when it is said that the village qock or pig should not be eaten, 
it is to be understood that the wild cock or pig may be eaten/ 


So Biihler was ‘not in a position to decide’ if Haradatta was identical with the 
author of the Padmamjcifljart^ a grammatical work. (SEE,, vol. 11^ p.< xlvii, n. 3? 
Ap<isiamlx\y p. viii). P. V. Kane regards the identity as ‘highly probable, if net 
certain’ (History of Dharnuaidstra^ vol. I, p. '352). 

21 Vol. I, p. 2 etc. 


22 Ihid., p. 5 etc. 
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Apastamba, I. 5. IT. 29, 32 and 37 and I. 7. 21. 15 :■ 


^Rwwin, I I ^ :jr JTF^rnjit ^i^ih, t 

Baudhayana, I. 5. 12. 1-5: — 

JIlHi: I I . . . 

’H I ftjCl "I I <i<i^i<r^'h‘+<'^?S'H<a'S‘_^: 4^*i<gi: I 

Vasistha XIV. 39,47,48: — 

=? I... JtBpqrfRR i 


Gautama, II. 3.27, 29: — 

hi«I3%3^?t: I 

Manu, V. 18, 11 : — 

^jTf^ «fNt 1 

*rW=WI^R7f^T§4va!3!cT: II 
5R hI+13>^3H I 

^ gq;eiR% II 
Yajfiavalkya, I, 177, 172:— 

JTW5 d^rnf^STT 4.T^q;il«4i|: I 

RiCsi<i«4;0RdT: ii 

wr: it 

3. Patanjali under Panini's Sivasutras, 3 and 4 : — 

fr *iW ^ i^® 


‘One should not sell oil and flesh,’ 

Apastamba, I. 7, 20. 13, 12: — 

51 ^5!fiqT5i:i...>7F!r 5ira*jT3«f gf^rrat i 

Vasistha, II. 29, 26 : — 

fcT^Tf: \...^ \ 

Gautama, I. 7. 9: — 


Manu, X. 88 : — 

^nr: ^ Jiig ^ 5RTNf gtJfr: i 

^ ^ ??f ^ !!? II 


23 Vol. I, p. 26. 
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4. Patanjali under Panini’s ^ivasiltras, 3 and 4 : — 

‘One ought to purify oneself after touching hairs and nails.’ 
Manu, IV. 144: — 


^rfJT jt i 

d^TTfiir ^ ii 


5, Patanjali under Panini, I. 1. 56 : — 

'One should behave to one’s teacher’s son in the same way astoone’s 
teacher, except taking the residue of his food and washing his feet/ 

Apastamba, I. 2. 7. 30: — 

fRr: i 

Gautama, I. 2. 37-8: — 

Vasistha, XIII. 54:— 

...3^S^3^ I 

Baudhayana, I, 2. 3. 36: — 

?Tcgtsj:5n% \ 

Manu, II. 207, 209 : — 

*>4«iw5 3^^^ ^^^5 0 

'ScO 14*1 ^ I 

6. Patanjali on Panini, II. 2. 6 : — 

Manu, IV. 47 : — 


7. PatBmjali on Papini, II. 4. 8: — 

^Small animals are those, by killing an ox-hide load of which one 
does not fall (from caste).’ 


24 Vol.. I, p. 25. 
26 Ibid., p. 411, 


25 Ibid., p. 135. 
27 Ibid., p. 474. 
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Vasistha, XXI. 25: — 
Gautama, III. 4. 21 : — 


8. Patanjali on Panini, III. 2. 93: — 

5?5RTH^1 

In the rule Panini says that the suffix ini 

may be added to the root krl prefixed with vi, when joined with an 
object. Patanjali adds that the suffix is to be added only when the 
sale of the thing is forbidden, and that in such cases as the sale of 
corn (dhanya) the suffix is not applicable. Obviously the sale of 
corn is not forbidden according to him. 

But Apastambai I. 7. 20. 12 forbids the sale of corn : — 

But as this prohibition of Apastamba is not found in any other 
law-book, it may be possible that Apastamba specially forbids the 
sale of some grains in particular, as he himself says in the following 
sHtra : — 

9. Patanjali on Panini, V. 2. 59: — 

srr^ ^ i®* 

^One should not read on the burial ground, on the crossing of four 
roads, on the new-moon day and the fourteenth day of the fortnight. 


Apastamba, I. 3. 9. 6, 28 : — 

jt l H I ilKIK I I*® 


Baudhayana, I. 11. 21. 4, 22:- 


ff5?r firai n 


I 


Gautama, II. 7. 18, 35: — 
Vasi^tlia, XIII. 13,22: — 


28 Vol. II, p. 112. 

29 Ibid., p. 386. 

30 Haradatta adds: ^ ^ I 
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Visnu, XXX. 15, 4: — 







^ I 


Manu, IV. IKJ. 113: — 

’j[Trr% qr i 

Yajnavalkya, I. 148, 146 : — 

• ' • Pdcl I f-d^ 1 

10. Patanjali on Panini, VI. 1. 84: — 

I® 


‘A Brahmana (boy) should be initiated in the eighth year after 
conception.' 

Apastamba, I. 1. 1. 19 : — 

*nik% ' 

Baudhayana, I. 2, 3. 7 : — 

Gautama, I. 1. 6,8: — 

I I 

Vasi§tha, XI. 42 .* — 

WI991liJM4!ftd I 
Visiju, XXVII. 15: — 

»nife^s5^ i 

Manu, II. 36 : — 

angi»g ^ q qiq?)q: i 
Yajnavalkya, I. 14: — 

11. Patanjali, ihid : — 

It seems that upaspriet means here dcamet, for upasparSana 
does not require the water to go down to the heart. The Vedic sense of 
the word was simply touching the water, and it is in this sense that 
the word is used in the earlier Smrtis. But later on, as in the above 
passage, it seems to have become synonymous with acamana. 


81 Vol. Ill, p. 67. 
32 a. Br., I. 1.1.1. 
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Apastamba, I. 5. 16.2: — 



Baudhayana, I. 5. 8. 18, 19: — 


Gautama, I. 1. 35: — 


Vasistlia, III. 26,31:- 
I 


Visiiu, LXII. 9 and Yajnavalkya, I. 21 : — 

Manu, II. 60,62: — 

"?? f5= 3^ u.. 

gsnfir: ^ sfipT: ||... 

12. Patanjali, ibid,, et passim: — 

^ ^rra^...3TT 5T ^ i 

Apastamba, I. 5. 17. 21 : — 

Mann, XI. 95 : — 

’f'Rft M =? ^ fiTi%«ri su 1 

^ 5T qrrasqr n 

C. The following Smrti ideas occurring in the Mahahhasya vlxq 
not found either verbatim or in substance in the extant Smrtis : — 


1. sTT^: I gsr^ arrerw jtr 

?ri55rftf?r 


“The ritualists say ; On the night of the tenth day or afterwards, 
the new-born child should be given a name, which should begin with 
a sonant, with a semi-vowel in it, which contains no long vowel, 
which was borne by any one within the third generation, and which 
is not current among the enemies. Such a name has a firm founda- 
tion. The name should contain two or four syllables and have no 
suffix/^ 

The Dharmasutras or Dharmasdsiras have no parallel to thia 


33 Vol. I, p. 4. 
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passage, but all the Grhyasutras contain a similar rule. To quote 
only one, the Hiranyakesigrhyasutra says : — 

ft|[T5T% I** 

Patanjali’s above passage is obviously a quotation from some 
GrhyastUra, but it seems that that text is no longer available to us. 

I*® 

‘The teacher slaps the student who pronounces an acute vowel 
as a grave one and says, “you are doing the contrary.” ’ 

The only point to be noted here is that though Paianjali 
speaks of slapping the student, some law-givers positively forbid any 
corporal punishment of the students Gautama, I. 2, 48-50; — 
f^fssrftrfe I i ?r: uitt i “ ’ 

3. I fipTf ^ if I** 

‘For example, when it is said that mdsa should not be taken, it 
is implied that mixed mdsa also is not to be taken.’ 

Mdsa is not a forbidden food in any of the Smrtis. But according 
to the Vedic texts it is not a yajiiiya food.®’ Even now the higher 
caste Bengali widows do not take mdsa. 

4. 

The term ydydvara is known only to Baudhayana, II. 6. 12. 1 etc. 

5. ijiT^ ‘ 

Apastainba, I, 1. 3. 25 allows begging both in the morning and 
evening. Similarly Visnu, LIX. 14 allows giving alms at both these 
times. Manu, III. 94 and Yajnavalkya, I. 108 mention the gift of 
alms as one of the morning duties. 


34 Hircnyakeiigrhyasutra, od. Kirste II, 4, 10; cf. Asvaldyanagrhyasutra, ed. 
Ganapati Sastri, I. 13. 6-6; Kdthakagr^, ed. Oaland, III. 10. 2; Pdraskaragr., 
ed. Stenzler, I. 17. 3; Apastamhagr., ed., Winternitz, VI. 15. 9; Mdnavagr,, ed. 
Benoytosh Bhattacharya, I. 18. 1. etc. 

36 Vol. I, p. 41. 

36 Are we to notfe here the hiatus between theoretical laws and actual 
practice? 

37 Harsdstta explains: TTW I 

88 Vol. I, p. 127. 

39 E.g. S. Br., I. 1. 1. 10. 

40 Vol. I. p. 162. 

41 Ibid., p. 391. 
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(i. ^ I 

4 f ^rfa'^il^r tr^ 

Cf. and in Ikuiilliayauu, I. 1. 1. Ki, 

Vasistlia, III. oandMaiiu, VIII. 20 ami XII. 144. 

7. OTTiTR • 

^ ^ ?rr ^ 

‘If you U^ive been able to go to Ui)asiiana,Stliulasikta,Tusiuganga, 
Maliahrada and Drona, (the bad acts) done and (good acts) not 
done will not be able to torment you.’ 

None of these places occurs in VivsniVs list of sacred iirthas. 
(LXXXV). But two of them, Maliahrada and ilronasarmapada, 
are mentioned in the Mahdblidrata^'^ 

8 . ^ ^ \ 

‘Pure learning, birth and behaviour — these three are the auspicious 
signs of the superior Brahmana.’ 

There is no similar passage in the Smrtis, 

9. a^Rtsv-gT^rg: i 

?r5r*T^?rr nf^rrfiir 

‘There were eighty thousand celibate Rsis. Of them, some Ksis 
with Agastya as the eighth obtained offspring. Their descendants 
form the gotras.^ 

Apastamba, II. 9. 28. 4 — 5 says that the Rsis who desired offspring 
went to damnation, while those who preferred to remain celibates 
attained immortality : — 

^ STiTRlf^^: I 
t^sih ^ ii 

^gr ^ f ggp rr r ^iir ^ srat i 

’TWTR fc It 

10. sttsto: atgc^^; ’ 

‘One should rise to receive (even) a younger llrahinana. 


42 Vol. I, p. 411 and vol, II. p. 363. 

43 Vol. I, p. 430. 

44 MahSbhurat':,^ ed. Krishnasastri, 111. 84. 144; HI. 110. 34 and 

XIII. 26. 28. 

45 Vol. II, p. 220. <6 Ibid., p. 238. 

47 Vol. Ill, p. 57. 


I.H.Q., MAHCn, 1935. 
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There is no siiuilar passage in the Snirtis 

11. m 117^)733% e® 

‘One should jus^oiupun.y u dear traveller till the end of the forest 
or till one comes aiuoss water/ 

This hemistich corresi)on(ls to no rule in the Sinrtis, though 
Yasistha, XI. 15 lias a somewliat similar rule: — 

But we are reminded of Sakuntala^ Act IV : — 

(v-1- (vd. ^ 

(v.l. SflT^) 

The above passages speak for themselves, and it is hardly neces- 
sary to add anything by way of comment and conclusion. There is 
no passage in tlie MahahlLusija from which we <um definitely say that 
Patanjali lias borrowed from our present texts. The YajnavalkijM- 
srnrti is admittedly a late work, and any borrowing from it by 
Patanjali is out of tlie question. Patahjali’s resemblance with the 
Vutiusuitii is very meagre and casual, and we can be certain that 
Patanjali shows no acquaintance wdtli that text. Of the rest, 
Aiiastamba, Baudliayana, Gautama, Yasistha and Manu, nothing 
can be said except without the greatest diffidence. There is one verse 
(classed as A 5 above) which is exactly the same in Patanjali and 
Manu, but it is impossible to say whether Patanjali has quoted it 
from the present Manavadhaemasastra or the earlier Manavadharina- 
sfitra, which is considered to be the original of the present text. 

Amalananda Ghosh 


48 Vol. I, p. 340. 

49 Snhuntala^ ed. Pischel, 1922, p. 53. 



Prince Shah Jahan in Bengal 

(as described in Baharistan-i-Ghaibi) 

[In the previous issue of the Quarterly, the materials of Jiahurislaii-iMhdibi 
relating to Shah Julian's career in 13c*ngal have been utilized by Prof. Sudhiiidra 
Nath lihattacharya. Though the present paper traverses the same ground, it has 
a value of its own as Prof. Sri Ram Shariiia is oflpering here an abridged tran- 
slation of the original which will be useful to future writers on this topic. In 
this connection, the attention of the readers may be drawn to Prof. Sri Ram 
Sharma’s translations of other portions of the Ms. published in the J///., voi*^: 
Xdl & XIII— Editor]. 


[The rebellion of Prince Shah Jahan against Nur Jahan’s domination over his 
father’s counsels began and ended in the Doccuii. Rut the most daring part of 
this struggle w^as Shah Jahaii’s capture of Bengal, Bihar,, Orissa and a part of the 
United Provinces. The following account of this interesting episode is summarized 
from Itahiiristcn’i-fikaihi of Mirza Natlian ( = Sliitab Khan) who was an offic<*r 
serving in Kamrup under Jahangir. He joined the ranks of the rebel prince who 
was bis playmate. He rose to the governorship of Raj Mahal during this short 
period of confusion. He did not follow Shah Jahan to the Deccan after his depar- 
ture from the province in January, 1625; but while Shah Jahan was in Bengal, he 
served him faithfully, so he himself tells us. His account clears up many con- 
fusions. It establishes definitely the chronology of Shah Jahan’s progress and 
eventual discomfiture in these iirovinces. It adds to our knowdedge of the causes 
of his defeat.. It sheds some light on contemporary diplomacy, besides providing 
an account from within of this eventful period. Only one IMs. of this wwk is 
extant in the Nationail Library, Paris. I am thankful to Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar 
for his kindness in allowing me access to his copies of the photograplis and trans- 
cripts of this unique MS. The notes to this summary are base^J on all the avail- 
able materials for the history of this part of Jahangir’s reign. prinU'd and 
ill manuscript. The citations from j^radsir-i-JahCtnolrl^ Suhih Sadiq^ 
liddsliah-Ndmah by Mutamid Khan; Padshah^Ncimah by Qazvini,, Tdnfch^i-JIoqqty 
And KuliaUuQudst^ are taken from the manuscripts in the Oriental Public IJhrary, 
Bankipur. The reference to the travels of Abdul Latif (Persian lnanuscript^ is 
to Sir Jadu Nath Sarkar’s transcript of the only manuscript known of this work. 
The edition of the Tuzah-i-Jahdngln is the Lucknow reprint of Sir Sayyid Ahmad’s 
edition with Mirza Hadi’s supplement. Vlr Vinod b;v Kaviraj Shyamal Bass is 
the D.A.V. College transcript of a part of this voluminous and authoritative work 
on the history of Rajputana]. 
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Baharistan»]-Chaibi 

Book ITT 

ClIAPTEK 6 

When Shall .Tahan lebelled, he advanced from the Deccan to Man- 
pur in Ori-sa. Here is a pass' where 500 niark>^inen could hold up 3,000 
oi‘ 4,000 men hut the (xoveiMor of Orissa Ahmad BegV“ irneii ran away. 
He left Orissa and soiigdit refuge in Bengal. 

Meanwliile Shah Jahan advanced, and Zamindars of Orissa showed 
him honour. He passed ■^ome days ia Cuttoclv'* and made ariangeinents for 
the government of that province. Chunika, the Portugese captain here, 
onme to him and pa'd his respects. Shah Jahan paid him. all honours as 

1 Th? pa.ss refcM'red to is the Cliatar Dewar Pass. Cf. ISVadsir-ul-Umaraj 
1.410; Parhhnh-Namah, 1333. 

2 Ahmad Beg was Ibrahim Khan Fatah Jang’s nephew. He was governing 
Orissa on bchalt of Irs ancle end had been here even before the appointment of 
Ibrahim as Governor of Bengal. 

The JqhaPNamah and following it most writers on the subjects (Cf. Beni 
Prasad’s Jahangir, pp, 368, 369; Piaz-us-Snhlth) ^ p. 190; Stewart, History of 
Bengal^ p. 252) try to explain away Shah Jahan ’s success by emphasizing that 
Shah Jahan’s attack vras all too sudden and Ahmad Beg was taken unawares. This 
is in direct contradiction to Jahangir’s own statement in the Tuzah. The emperor 
had fore.seen this natural move on the part of his rebel son, warned the Governor 
of Bengal and appointed Rustam Khan, Governor of Allahabad, in order to check 
the probable advance of Shah Jahan from Bengal to Delhi. (Cf. Tnzah, 281). Nur 
Jahan had also written to Ibrahim Khan,, who was her brother, in the same strain. 
(TarJkh-uHaqql ^ Ms. f.78 a). The Governor of Bengal passed on the warning to 
Ahmad Beg and asked him to oppose Shah Jahan’s march to death {Amal-i-Sdlihf 
1, 167, 168.) 

It seems Ahmad Beg chose to disregard this warning though it is clear from 
Baharistan that he had posted a force to guard the wmy to Orissa. He set out on 
an expedition to Khurd and while there learnt of Shah Jahan’s forcing his way 
into Orissa. He hastened to his capital Pipli and c:ath''ring all that he could 
carry away., fled to Cuttock. He did not think himself safe enough even here and 
fled to Burdwan. Amahi^Sdlih wrongly states that Ahmad Beg disputed Shah 
Jahan’s path when he marched from Cuttock into Bengal. It has attributed 
Muhammad Salih’s stand against Shah Jahan at Burdwan to Ahmad Beg. 

3 According to Salih ; 1, 179, Shah Jahan occupied Cuttock in the beginning of 
December, 1623. 
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au ambassador/* Taqr* was now appointed Snhah^ of 

and created Panj-Hazari (commander of 5,000 horse) and Shall 
Quli Khan. 

Ahmad Beg* had tried to take Mirza Salili^ from Burdwan to Eaj 
Mahal but Salih jaef erred to stay there. Shah Jahai came to Medni- 
pur and left Muhammad Shah theie. From theii<*e he approaclied 
Burdwan. Salih opposed him tliere. The fort was besie'ged. Sayyid 
Feroz Tangf, Raja Blnm, Khwaja Sahar, Rao Man Rup, Raja Sardul, 
Sheyr Khwaja Diaz, Khwaja Thrahim, Balii Khan and Bahadur 
Khan all tpressed Salih hard. But he would not submit. At la<)( he 
surrendered the fold. His property wa^* confiscated and he was carried 
a prisoner on an elephant. Burdwan was given ai^ a jagir to Khain 
Doran.* From here Shah Jahan marched to Raj Mahal. Ahmad Beg 
had been there beforehand and informed Ibiiihun, who strengtliened his 
garrisons in Jessore, Tippera, Bhaliia, Sylhet and Kacdiar. He hiir'^elf 
came to Raj Mahal. He left 500 horse and 1,000 marksmen in Dacca 
to take charge of his fa’mily under Adrak. 

4 This probably refers to the negotiations of Shah Jahan with Rodrigues,, the 
Portuguese Governor of Hugli. European accounts place this meeting at Burdwan. 
Rodrigues refused to draw the Portuguese into his quarrel hut rather rashly chose 
to insult Shah Jahan by telling him that he would not help a rebel prince 
(Travels of Manriqve. tl, 32«S). 

Another Portuguese, Tavares. acc*epted service under Shah Jahan. (Tietter of 
Father Cabral in Travels of Monrique^^ 

Manuoci is responsible for the .statement that the Portuguese carried away two 
slave-girls of Mumtaz Mahal and, de.spite Shah Jahan's repeated requests, refused 
to restore them. (Sforia He Mo^or, T, 1761. 

5 When Shah Jahan was put in command of the imperial expedition to Kangra 
in 1617, Muhammad Taqi was sent on his behalf in Joint command 
of the expedition along with Raja Siiraj Mai. . On his complaint he was recalled 
to become the Foidar of Malwa and commander of the garrison at Mandu. It w*as 
probably from here that he joined the rebel prince’s train. (Cf. M^aasir-ul-Umara, 
III, 367.) 

6 Orissa was not a province at this time. It formed a part of Bengal and was 
at best a sub-province. 

7 Muhammad Salih is mentioned in 1fd(hhah-Ndmah, vol. I, part II, p. 307 
as a commander of 1000. He died in the second year of Shah Jahan’s reign. 

8 Of. IqhaUNdfman^ 218, 2iq, Twzaft, 392. 
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III ten (lays lie reiu4ie(l Itaj Mtilial. Itere (he iuruetl his sign’s 
iimusolenin inio a fori under his ueplioAv Yusuf.® lie himself encamjied 
nearl/V. Shah flalmii sent IMimacl Ivhaii to Ihiahiiii. promising to leave 
Aurangzel) witli li'iiii in Jhmg^al if he submitted. Hut this he would 
not do. The defences of liis son’s mausoleum were besieged and so 
was Ihrahhn’s camp. 

Darya Khan was sent to undertake this work. He defeated Ahmad 
Heg* twice when lie was despat(died by Ibrahim agai iist him. Ibrahnni now 
moved M'iih all liis army. He also was defeated near Malda and Akbar- 
pur and was killed. The Mausoleum-fort was mined on two sides. Shah 
Julian’s mea entered it. The besieged dispersed on hearing of Ibrahim’s 
death.'® 


Hook IV 
CllArTEU 1 

Shall Jahan had Ihiahifti’s corpse searcdied and buried it in his 
son’s tomb. A painter iiainted by order a 2 >iciare of Abdulla Kb an wiili 
a sword in one hand, and Ibrahim’s head in the other. Bhiiu" was left 

9 The main fort of Haj Malial had become defen<*eli!s.s on account of a change 
ill the course of the river. It was also too big to he defended by the army which 
Ibrahim had been able to get together. 

The mausolenm of Ibrahim K}iaii\s .son was bettor protected to withstand a 
siege. (Cf. hjhal-Namah^ 219; AmaUuSCiUh, 1, 179; Mhiasiv-iiUTImitva, I, 138. 

10 Cf. the accounts of this battle in J qlnihuimuh 217 to 222; M^adKirA 
JuhittKfm, Ms. 181 h, 182 a and b; Mutainid Khan’s linil'^hnh-ycimali^ Ms. 22 h; 
Itadshah-mrnah QazvlnJ^ Ms. 143 a & b Suhih Sddiq, 1963. 

M*udnir-i-JaJtdnulrl (f. 182 h) r9cc>rds that Ibrahim Khan was killed by Nazir 
Beg. Qazvini (f. 143 a b) tolls us that an attempt was made to murder Shah 
Jahan by Ibrahim’s men when the prince was at Raj Mahal. 

The battle at Raj Mahal was fought in April, 1624. In May 1624, Jahangir 
learnt of Shah Jahan’s movements in Bengal up till the time of his letter to 
IbrahTm Khan (Tuzak, 392). Arnahi^mih (1, 184) places Shah Jahaiibs occupation 
of Patna early in May, 1624. Baharisfan\^ account allows us to follow Shah 
Jahan’s movements between the victory at Raj Mahal and the conquest of Patna, 
thus enabling us to arrive at the date mentioned above for the battle. 

11 Son of Rana Amar Singh. He bad b(?en created a Raja on June 16,, 1620 
(Tuzakj 313) by Jahangir. 
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ill llaj Malial. Tliis j)aiiiliiio' was seut to I'atua ainl MukLlis Khan 
was asked to siiiTeiider PiUaa. 

Abdulla Klian was erealed I Iali-lla>;ari ; Dana Kliati Paiij- 

Jlazaii (5000) ; llahadur IvLau, bis son ( ■abar dlazari (4000); Dahvar 
Kbaii, Sih-ITazari (3000) • 

Shall Jahuii now’ moved lo Malda. He sent* a niessa^^e to Sliita-b^^ 
w’lu) had served under lirin to look after local alVairs in his interest and to 
do what was needful and officiate as Suhahdar. Orders were sent to 
Mirza Haliniiin, Raja 1x1(4111*1111 Narain, and Raja Satarjit to ohe^’ him. 

Meanwhile in Ku(di^** there had been troulile. Shitiitb Khan w’as for 
Shall Jahan. Babrani was loyal. Shitab Khan came to Ilajii hut would 
iiot see Halnam. Then came the news of Ihrahinrs death. Bahrain 
sent for Shitab. Laclniii Nurain. Satarjit and Madlui Sudan became 
responsible for liiis safety and he w’ent to BaliriiJni’s.'* Tliere a copy of tl:e 
<)ui:’an w’as brought. Balirani took the usual oath, Shitab put in an ex- 
ception ‘for the interest of the A(pi (nuiHier)’. Tliey (piarrelled on that, 
hut Lacdlmi Nfiraiia acted as the peaceinakeij. Then came news from 
Kari Bari that Yakka w as comiiijii* with Shah Jahan^s oiders. Shitab re- 
ceived him, at Haju as if he were a royal mesHen<?er, became inves^fed w4th 
the governjment. of Haju and passed on the other Farmans io their re- 
cijiienfs. He appointed Aqalqi as the Diwan, Bakhshi and iiew’siwriter. 

Bahrain’s house was surrounded by 500 men clamouring for the 
an ears of pay. Shitab sent his ow n Diw^a i, Badri Dass, enlisted those 
men in the imperial service, and promised them the last two months’ pay 
as well. 

Shah Jahan advanced to Pathari and passed Sheykh Nur’s tomb 
at Pandua aud paid as his offering Rs. 4,000. Devi Kot, Ghora Ghat, 
Badhi Bodha, and Yusuf Shalii w'ere passed in turn and on the 9t]i day 
lie reached Dacca. He had sent a messenger to Dacca to console 
Ibrahim’s widow, who iio.w submitted.^*"’ Here Shah Jahan spent a week. 

12 The author of this history. 

13 Kuch Bihar. 

14 Lachini Kjirriiu was kin^ of Kuch Bihar from 1587 tilJ its Mughal con- 
quest under Jahangir. Satarjit w^as chief of Bhiisna and lunv a Mughal feudatory. 
Bahrain was Jahangir’s commander in Haju. 

15 A good deal of property and treasure fell into the hands of Bhah Jahan at 
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l)raub‘* Kliau wa^ created Shast.-liazari (coiuii)aiuler of 0,000 liorse) 
and Sul>ulidar of Bliaiiiiii.i. M ulld Mirza \va,s appointed Diwau, Hadayat 
Ulluli. liakhshi and Malik liuseyn, Treasurer, ‘Ali Kiian was give^a 
Jessore, Sahib Sylliei, Baqi Blialva, and *Adal Khan and Fahar Khan 
reuiaijied Mir Ifaliai's as before. 

Shah J ah ail now left for Raj Mahal h-y boat. The first halt was 
made at Rasulpur where he went round the piophet's foot wdiioh Mausuiu 
Kabuli had set up there. 

An embas'^y from the Magrli Raja^^ reached hi/ai there. He had 
10,000 war boats and. 1,500 elephanl'S, 1,000,000 foot. Presents worth 
Rs. 100,000 were brought to Shah Jahan who also sent gifjs. He gave 
badiv the Magh eountiy to the Raja Uad wrote to him tliat he should 
hold himself in readiness to obey the Govennor of Dacca. Wiazir^^ 
Khan was left at Dacca to prepare revenue e.stilmajtes for the whole of 
Bengal in a week, and then re-join the emperor. The second halt was 

Dacc^. The Iqbal-yunidh (p. 222) estimates the cash above Us. 4,000,(00 besides 
elephants and horses. 

16 Darab Khan was a son of Abdur-Rahim Khan-i-Klianan and a grandson of 
Uairam Khan. He liad been under arrest so far. lie was now released but liis 
sou, a daughter and a nephew were kept as hostages by Shah Jahan in his own 
traim 

17 Raja of Arakan. Thirithudamma (1622 to 1628) was the Raja of Arakan 
at thb time. 

18 Of course Nathan’s account of thh embassy is highly coloured. The Rajas 
of Arakan were too strong at this time to be compell&d to liold their country as 
a fief of tho Mughal emperor. This embassy^ however, seems to have provided 
the excuse for the Arakanese sack of Dacca in 1625. (Cf. Hervey, History of 
JinTma, p. 143) 

19 Born at Chiniot in the Punjab, Wazir Khan became a noted physician. 
His first important charge ivas the judgeship of Shah Jahan ’s entourage. He 
was Shah Jahan^s Diwan Bayutat when that prince w'as sent by Jahangir against 
the Rana. During his service in Bengal under Shah Jahan he made Rs. ten to 
twelve lakhs but spent all that in Shah Jahan’s service. He accompained Shah 
Jahan out of Bengal back to the Deccan. He rose to eminence after Shah Jahan’s 
acce^ion to the throne and died in 1640 as a commander of 5,000 horse and 
governor of Agra. He was governor of the Punjab for seven years from 1632 to 
1639. Many spacious buildings at Lahore testify to his public spirit. He founded 
the town of Waairabad in the Punjab. At Chiniot he built a protecting wall 
round the city, besides many of public roads, mosques, a school, a free hospital and 
several wells (M^a&sir-vl-Umara. Ill, pp. 933-936). 
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at Bikrampur, the third on the river Jatrapur, the fourth at Ali Pur, 
and the fifth at Eaj Mahal. ‘Itimad Khan®® was left here as the 
g*overuor. The Harem and the stores were leifit here except Munitaz 
Mahal and the Begum Sahibah Muhammad Salih was appointed 
Bakhshi and Newswriter in Gaur as well as the Superintendent of 
Works and Darogha at Raj Mahal. Ofiie hundred and twent|y elephants 
were also lef,t here. 

Shah fJahan now left for Patna. At Patna Wazir Khan rejoined 
him. Mukhlas Khan at Patna would not face Shah Jahan and, carry- 
ing as much as he could with him, he reached Allahabad, where Mirza 
Rustam was. Zahad Beg Bukhari was appointed Subahdar of Kuch 
and was given a jagir there. He was created a commander of 3000 
horse. 

Shitab Khan, meanwhile, received Royal Parmans and inarched 
towards the new emperor. He appointed his nephew Sheykh Muftah 
to be Subahdar of Haju and made other suitable anangements. He 
sent Badri Bass in advance to Gilaaii. Passing Rangmatia, Patlava, 
he reached Dacca and learnt tha.t the emperor had already left that 
place for Patna. Here he left his two sons and; borrowing Bs. 30,000 
from, his viahajanas (creditors), he set out for Patna. On the ninth 
atage at KLapla Jawar he learnt that Zahad Khan had been appointed 
Subahdar of Kuch. Na,turally he was upset but continued hig journey. 
The sixth day after this he reached Maltipur. Here he went to the 
shrine of Mir Sayyid Ahmad. It is a hig place and can provide 300 
mien and their horses free fare. Shitab who wms a Murid (disciple) of 
Sheykh Farid paid his respects here. 

Afzal fell upon Shitab’s BakhsWi Badri Dasg who repulsed him. 
At Bakti, Zahad Khan’s goa Wazir Khan captured four female elephants 
of Shitab. At Ghora Ghat all his elephants were taken by Zahad 
Khan. Shitab sent a message to Zabad Khan for returning the 
elephants which were meant for the emperor. 

20 Probably I'timad Khan who died as a commander of 1,506 in the second 
year of Shah Jahan (Bddshdh-'Nanuihj vol. t, part ii, p. 307.) 

21 Mukhlas Khan had served as the Bakhshi and newswriter in Bengal before 
being appointed the deputy of prince Parvez in Bihar. He was a commander 
of 2,000. Patna was occupied in the beginning of May, 1624 (Amal-’i-Sdlihf I, 184). 

UARCH, 1935. 
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Meanwhile Shall ^lalian contiimed otii his journey to Patna wliich 
[le reached. Abdullah Klian was now sent in advance to Jaunpur where 
he arrived on the seventh day. Shah Jalian told Wazir Khan to give 
the whole ot Bihar in jag*ir to the different officers, and he did so. The 
territory from Ilajijnir to Darblianga was given to Abdullah Khan. An 
order was sent to S. Mubarak^- at Rohtas^'* to surrender the fort, which 
lie accordingly did and was created Cahar-Hazari (commander of 4000 
horses). Ilolitas was given to S. Muzaffar*^ who wnxs created Haft-Sadi 
(coinin,ander of 700 horses). An order was also sent to Shitab Khan to 
him’y to the emperor’s side. On the receip|t of this order on, May, 26, 
1624 at Maltipur, Shitab Khan left at once for Patna. He reached the 
place in eight days and on June lie paid liis respects to the emperor 
who was leaving for Ja.unpur. He presefited his nazur and wanted to go 
round the ejlniperor nine tiniies but after the tliird round he wa.s prevent- 
ed. Raja Blnin asked Shall flahan who the new niaa was. Sliah Jahan 
told him that he w^as Nathan and a devoted old servant of his, who had 
grown up from childhood with liiin. 

Abdullah now wrote to Shah Jahan that he was advancing* on 
Allahabad and had heard nothing of Parvez or Mahabat Khan. Shah 
Jahan paid lii^ respects at the shrine of Mir Munir, from whence he sent 
Muzaffar to Rolitas. Khan Dorau"'^ was created Panj-Hazari, and ap- 
pointed governor of Bihar and sent back to Patna. The heat was 
Bcorching. Ajt every stage eight or tea men, four or five horses, an ele- 


22 Sayyid Mubarak died as a commander of 500 ill the 6Lh year of Shah Jahan^s 
reign (Bd(hhdh-Ndnrihj vol. 1, part ii, ii23). 

23 The fort of llohtas was probably the strongest fort in India and the best 
capable of defence. It could stand a long siege, being self-'Sufficient in the matter 
of supplies and water. Cf. its description in the Ain, vol. II, pp, 152-163. 

24 Sayyid Muzaft’ai:, son of Shuja^at Khan Barlia, was commander of 1,000 
(Bddskdh^Ndm'ik, vol. II, p. 735). 

25 Khwaja Sabar, son of Khwaja Hasan, entered the Mughal service under 
Akbar and received a command in the Deccan, He deserted the Mughal cause, 
however, and joined the services of the Nizam Shahis. Here he rose so high as 
to acquire the title of Shah Nawaz Khan. He re-entered Mughal service by 
joining the establishment of Shah Jahan. Now he got the title of Nusri Khan. 
He aceomtpanied Shah Jahan in his march to BengaV and was appointed governor 
of Burdwan and then of Bihar. He rose to eminence later under Shah Jahan when 
he became a commander of 7,000. 
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pliant or two^ and five or six cainiels would drop down dead. It was the 
iiioatli of Ramadan.-^ Very few men observed the fasfi . But Shah Jahau 
did so invarialdy .At Balya., Raja Narain Mai IJjjainya^^ ipaid ln\s respeets 
and was created Banj-Hazari and his lirother, Pratap, Sih-Ha.zari (coiii- 
mandei's of 5000 and 3000 horse). In Kucli, Bahram killed Jadu 
Nayak. Zahad Khan took Shitab\s elephants. Kiudi despatches reach- 
ed Shah Jahan at Chausa and he called in Sliiiab wlien they were 
opened. He wais appointed a commander of 2500 horse. An order was 
sent to Zahad Khan to send to the emperor some elephants, rraiitic 
efforts were made a<t this time to maike the elephant^ cross the river. 
At last Shitab succeeded in transporting them over the river with the 
help of boats. He was ordered to remain: with the emperor. At the 
fifth stage the mouth of the river Gomati was reached. Abdullah’s 
despatches announced that Allahabad had not been opened to him and 
he was closely investing He had already captured Kara Manakpur. 

Chaxder II 

Shah dahaii now leaclied Jaunpur. Tlie next day he ordered Baja 
Bhim and other Rajimts to cros^ the Ganges and pont a garrison at 
Arail. Abdullali was ordered to cross the Ganges opposite Allahabad 
and invest it well. Shujaat Khan and Mhtamid Khan were sent to 
Jli.usi^^'' to provide support for Abdullah. Darya Khan, Dulwar Khan, 
Bahadur Khan, Heydar Khan and 2000 Afghan, horse were sent to cross 
the Ganges ojix> 0 'site Kara Manakpur and close the river to tie Royal 
troops. Another army was sent to ravage the country ux> to Charkhata. 
The artillery w^as now ordered to go up the river to Allhhabad under 
Khidmat Parast Khan. 

26 Ramadan fell from June 7 to July 6 this year (1^24). 

27 Muhammad Sadiq,, author of Suhih-hSdMq^ was in the fiirt of Allahabad 
with his father whsn it was invested. Cf. his account of these events in Suhih-i- 
Sadiq^ MS., 1926 to 1966. 

28 Jhusi is opposite Allahabad on the other side- of the Ganges. Arail 
was a part of Allahabad named Jalalabas by Akbar {Ahdul-hat] f ^ 44). 

29 The imperial commanders left the Deccan sometimes towards the end of 
March or the beginning of April. Parvez struck his carnp at Burhanpur on March 
25, 1624, but had to wait for .some time in Lai Bagh before Mahabat Khan joined 
him. They did not reach Allahabad earlier than June, 1624, certainly after the 
fall of Patna into the hands of Shah Jahan. 
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vShitab was appointed Siibahdar of (xaur and a coinniander of 4000 
liorse. He was to reside at Raj Malial. He was asked to send Shall 
Jahan’s harem to Patna and from thence to Eolitas where they were 
io rdniain. He was in charge of the country from Bhatia to Shahzadpur, 
Biirdwaa on Orissa side, towards Kucli to' Mabrian (Mala Bhanga?), 
and, towards N. India to Patna,. Passing Chausa an Ghalzipur:, he 
reached Patna. His Peslikash (offering on his hr^^t ap^p ointment) was 
Rs. 7(),000 sent by Mustafa Quli Beg and (joj)al Bass. He reached 
Raj Mahal and repor'led his arrival there to Shah Jahan at Jaunpur. 
His Peshkash was accepted. 

Meanwhile Parvez and Mahabat Khan heard the news) of Shah 
Jahan’s doings in Bengal. Making satisfactory anangemen^ts in the 
provinces of Ahmad Nagar, Ahm^adabad, Khandesh, Malwa and 
Ajmer, they set out towards Bengal. By way of Kalpi they reached 
Charkha^ta®^ and advanced on Manakpur.-^^ Parvez sent letters to 
Rustam Khan who had surrendered Rohtas and MuMilas Khan who had 
evacuated Patna. Mukhlas Khan took poison in his shame and died. 

Parvez and Mahabat Khan now advanced upon Mamakpur. 
Darya Khan who was always in his cups did not accept the suggestion 
that Shah Jahau’s supporters should intercei>t their passage across the 
river. At Allahabad Jahangdr^s officers were deserting to Abdullah who 
was pressing the siege very hard. Zabardast Khan Dakhni and Seyastl 
Khan had joined him already. Meanwhile an army was sent against 
Gopal Jadun at Chaunsa^^ who invested the fort. Paharmal, son of 
Bir Singh Bundeyla also came over to Shah Jahan and was appointed a 
commander of 5000 horse, one of his brothers was appointed a comni,a»ader 


30 Charkhata is situated on the road to Allahabad, Bihar and Bengal, at the 
confluence of the rivers Jumna and Sakaror. Access to the city was 
difficult till Shitab-ud-din Ahmad Khan turned his attention to it and made it 
habitable by his public works and a bridge. As he had no son, when Abdul-Latif 
in 1608 pajssed through the city on his way to Bengal, it was almost a deserted 
city {Seyr-Ndmak Ahdul-Latif ^ MS,, 41, 42). 

31 On the Ganges; Ain-i-Ahhari, vol. I, p. 165. 

32 Four miles west of Buxar town. 

33 Five miles north-east of Benares. It became the scene of another decisive 
artion, when Suleyman Shikoh defeated Shuja in February, 1658. 
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of 3000 horse, and three more hrotliers of 2000 horse each. Dara 
Sliikoh and Aurang'zeb were now sent to Ilolitas. 

Meanwhile Mahabat Khan colleeted boats and crossed the river 
and came in front of the fort of Maiakpur. Darya Khan did not feel 
strong enough to face the eiieimy and took refuge in the fort. Abdullah 
now raised the siege of Allahabad, came towards Jhusi and informed 
Shah Jahan of what had happened. Shah Jahan now left Ja-unpur and 
decided to cross over to Bahadurpur, thus putting the river once again 
between himself and his pursuers. He reachied Benares and called back 
Wazir Khan and his army from Chaunsa where he was about to take 
the fort. He reached Bahadurpur and orders were given for officers far 
and near to bring their forces to that place. The European mar,k^men 
were also ordered to foregather there. 

Parvez and Mahabat Khan reviewed their forces. There were 

80.000 horse, 1,900 elephants, 100,000 foot. When Shah Jahan heard 
this, he also got his troops reviewed. There were 180,000 horse, 

190.000 foot, 2,400 elephants, 500 war boats, and 1,500 pieces of 
artillery.®® 

When Mumtaz Mahal reached Rohtas, Murad was born.®^ Shitab 
Khan was ordered to supply whatever was demanded by her. 

Mir Shams, Mas’ud ‘Ali, Ma'.sum Khan and other Zamindars now 
brought the boats and pressed Parvez’s army hard. 

Every day 500 to 1,000 men, and 4,000 to 5,000 horse, elephants, 
and bullocks were wounded and killed. The European gunners as well 
proved their worth so that Parvez’s army was very well invested. 

Sbdtab Khan had been ordered to control all (‘oinrc .unications to and 
from Bengal. Thus a letter of Khan Doran to Darab Khan complain- 
ing aigainst Shah Jahan fell into his hands wdio forwarded it to 
Shah Jahan. Shitab now^ got Shah Jahan’s permission to send for his 

35 The author has exaggerated the numbers engaged on both side^s. Mu^tamid 
Khan in his Badshah-Namah (MS. f. 24 b) tells us that Shah Jahan had at this 
time 2,000 veterans and 7,000 new recruits. Mahabat Khan’s forc'es are placed by 
the same authority at between forty and fifty thousand (f. 25 a). A letter of 
November, 1623 from the English Factors to their principals (Encjlisk FactorieSy 
1622-23, pp. 314, 315) places the strength of Shah Jahan’s forces in Telingana at 
4,500 horse, 500 elephants, 12,000 attendants. 

36 On September 17, 1624 according to Amal’i-Sdlihy I, 186. 
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children from I)nct‘n.. Da rah Khan would not let them go unless he 
himself received an order fj'oin Sliali Jalian. Sliital) coinplained to 
Shah Jalian. Meanwhile hif^ .sister would neither come nor allow l:-is 
(thildren lo join him. Shah rlalian recalled Khan Doran from Patna 
and sent Wa'-dr Khan there. 

Khan Doiiin wanted to attack the imperial forces at Jhusi but Shah 
Jahan would not hear of it. However, lie had left before Shah Jab an 
eonld prevent him and attacked the imperial garrison there with thb 
result that Khan Doran was killed. Ihrahin ?4 and Daiid Khan, Doran’s 
son, were wotu'uled. This made things a little difficult in Shah 
Jahan’s calmp. 

Darab Khan’s letters were intercepted by Shitab and sent to Shah 
Jahan who was looking out for an excuse to call Daraib Khan from Dacca. 
Shitab was ordered to supply the necessaries to the fort of Rolitas as well 
as Wazir Khan’s armies. He sent, during the campaign, 820,000 maunds 
of corn, 4,000 maunds of gunpownler, 8,000 maunds of iron and stones to 
Patna; 1,500 maunds of gunpowder and 400 to 500 maunds of stones for 
Raj Mahal weie collected. Seven lajkhs of rupees were also sent to Wazir 
Khan. The money was sent iu leather bags, tied to five pumpkins by 
sti ings 200 yards long, and put under covers i a the bottom of the boats. 

When the ^Id came, Shitab had the prayers read for Jahangir and 
Shah Jalian both, and rewarded the reader suitably. As every Mansib- 
dar had to he responsible for feeding elephants, Elephant Guj Dolali 
was entrusted to Nathan. He sent money for his upkeep to the em- 
peror who, however, passed it on to his Vakil, Bhim Sen. 

Darab Khan sent his men to Raj Mahal so that the pay of Qanun- 
goyan Sardar might be met from there (Qanungoes stationed at Patna). 
Shitab retorted that Darab Khan had been ordered by Shah Jahan to 
remit his Bs. 700,000, which he should at once send to Shitab. 

Shah Qull from Orissa asked Shitab to recruit 5,000 men, pay them 
in advance what was necessary and send the accounts to him so that he 
might send tbe money. 

Orders came from Shah Jahan thajt Sayyid Muhammad who had 
left Orissa and was creating disturbance ka Basta, should be taken care 
of. If he submitted, well and good; otherwise he should be killed. 
Shitab wrote to him and waited for his answer. 
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Kliidmat Paras-t Khan, Mir Shauns and Ma’sum attached the Raj- 
puts, their artillery did havoc among the Rajputs and they were 
successful in. carrying away Guj Singli’s^^ tents. 

The next day they raided Parvez’s camp and carried away his bed. 

Mahabat Khan now retorted by luring the enemy’s boats towards 
the river when he fired on them.. Two boats were lost. 

Darab Khan comiplained of Mirza Mukhlis, and Rai Coharmal 
Pass was appointed Piwan in his place and created a Commander of 
500 horse. 

Through him Shitab was sent, a flag and drums. He took the«n 
on his shoulders in turn and did Taslim thrice. 

Shah Jajian’s forces now moved from Bahadurpur and put the river 
Tons between themseflves and the enemy. His bafftle fleet and the 
European fleet remained on the Ganges. 

Khidmat Parast Khan was now sent to Bohtaa. Mir Shanm now 
turned faithless. The Bengal Zamindars and the European^ remained 
behind and sent their assistants with Shah Jahan to the Tons. 

Darab Khan was as^ed by Shah Jahan to join him, but he imade 
excuses of the danger of Magh invasion and sent his son with 1,000 
horse and 200 war-boats. Mir Safi was appointed tutor to Dara. 
But along with Narain of Bho^na, Satarjit’s nephew, Ma’smm, Khaoi and 
the Europeans, he deserted tp Parvez and took away the boats. They 
attacked Patna and bombarded it. 

Shah Jahan sent a messenger to Shitab to put matters aright. The 
disguised messenger reached Shitab Khan who sent a message to 


37 Raja Guj Singh„ Raja of Jodhpur, and grandson of Raja Udai Singh whose 
daughter, Jodha Bai, Salim had married. Shah Jahan was the off-spring of that 
anion. He was thus Udai Singh’s grandson and Guj Singh was his cousin. 

38 It was probably at this time that the Portuguese Taveres, who had^, as we 
have already noticed, joined Shah Jahan,, deserted him. Cf. Manrique as quoted 
abov«, Khafi Khan, I, 351<, asserts, probably rightly, that this desertion was 
due to the hopes and temptations held out by Mahabat Khan to these Zamindars. 
But in view of Bahdristdn-i-GhaibV s account of these deserters it is difficult to 
agree with Khafi Khan that all these Zamindars now joined the armies led by 
Parvez and Mahabat Khan. These desertions, again according to Khafi Khan,' 
reduced the numbers on Shah Jahan’g side from 30,000 to 10,000; many of them 
looking out for chances of desertion. 
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Darab Khan’s son to intercept these deserters and reach Dacca in order 
to help liis father. Aiiotlier inesseng'er was sent to Darab Khan asking 
liim to tiasteu to repair the ill done by the Bengal Zaniindars. Shitab 
sent a messenger to Talab Khan, Ibrahim’s grandchild, who had to be 
l)e»sieged in his house. Meanwhile the hostile fleet reached Raj Mahal. 
Shitaib met tlie danger by posting elephants and 3000 horse and 5000 
mai^ksinen there. They could do notliing again-st him and too;k their 
way to Dacca. They tried to win over Shitab Khan but failed- 

Sayyid Shah Muhammad wins persuaded by Shitab Khan’s men to 
accompany them to Raj Mahal. 


Book IV 
Chapter III 

Shah Jab an wanted to pi event Mahabat. Khan from crossing Tons.®® 
He tried his best and at Khera Garh^® there was a continuous battle; 
ever^" day 120 men on both sides were killed and from 100 to 200 men 
deserted to Shall Jahan. Mahabat Khan, however, succeeded in cross- 
ing Tons with 4000 mcM and 700 elephants. Narsingh Dev Bundela 
then followed him with 7000 horse, 12,000 foot, and 40 elephantis. In a 
short time the whole aim.y crossed over. Parvez also succeeded in 
crossing the river. 

Shah Jahan now arrang*ed his order of army. The van was led by 
Sheyr Khan, Khan Ibrahim,, Usman Daud, his nephew, Dilawar 
Khan, Sheyr Khan’s <son, Sadar Khan and some of his brothers. 
Three hundred tried elei)hants were in the front . Four hundred 
elephants, bullocks for fifty-seven guns and 5000 marksmen were also 
with them. 

To their help were assigned Abdullah Khan, Nasir Khan, Ahmad 
Beg, Mirza Asfand Yar, Muhammad Nur-ud-D^n, Suhiub Khan, and 
S’aadat Yar. Their contingents nunxbered about 2,000. The centre was 
formed, by Raja Bhim with Rao Man Singh’s Rajputs, 18,000 horse, 

39 The 'Ions is the south-western Tons. It joins the Ganges on its right bank 
near this place. The battle that followed is known as the battle of Tons to later 
chroniclers. 

40 On the Ganges. It has a strong fort (Ain4‘Akhar\^ I, 161). 
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300 elephants, and 2,000 mai^smen. Eaja Pahai: Singh and Raja 
Eatanpur of Buxar and others with 17,000 horse, 300 elephants were on 
the left. Shuj^aat Khan with other Sayyids and 200 elephants formed 
the advance reserve. 

Mahabat formed a van of 20,000 horse and *100 elephajnts. Parsing 
Dev Bundela with 3,000 horse and other Zamindaxs of Kalpi, Allahabad 
and the capital formed the centre with! 5,000 maVA&men, Guj Sing^h and 
all the Rajputs except Jai Singh were with elephants aad 5,000 marks- 
men. Mahabat Khan and all the Mughals formed the advance reserve. 
Jai Singh, Mahabat Khan, and Parvez had 5,000 marksmen and 50 
elephants. 

Now both the armies waited for an auspicious hour to begin the 
battle. The 13th Muharram, 1034 (October 10, 1624) was fixed by 
Mahabat Khan as the auspicious day and Shah Jahan could not decline 
battle though his astrologers were of another mind.^‘ Shah Jahan’s van 

41 Mu^tamid Khan (Badshah-Ndmah^ f. 24 b) and Kanigar Huseyin 
i- Alamglrly 188' a) state that Abdullah Khan and otlior advisers of Shah Jahan 
advised him to decline battle and slink away to Delhi via Lucknow. We are told 
that Shah Jahan’s forces were hoplessly outnumberedp though Baharistdii* s figures, 
exaggerated as they are, do not give this impression. It is difficult to accept the 
relative strength of the armies as given by Mu‘tamid Khan. Even after the 
desertion of the Zamindars of Bengal, Shah Jahan must have had a larger force 
than 2i,000 veterans and 7,000 new recruits whatever that phrase may signify. Ho 
had been the master of Bengal, and Orissa and a part of the United Provinces for 
more than six months. In fact Iqhdlndmah brings the numbers on his side to 
10,000 and reduces the number of the imperialists to about 40,000 (page 232). But 
even if that is granteid it is impossible to agree with MuHamidi Khan’s version of 
Abdullah’s advice that Shah Jahan should have escaped to Lucknow and thence 
made for Delhi. Situated as the two armies were, it would have been difficult for 
Shah Jahan to escape the imperial commanders, and, even if he did, to avoid 
pursuit. 

Both these writers blame Raja Bhim for his foolhardiness in forcing this battle 
on Shah Jahan, We are told that Shah Jahan argued with him but in vain. We 
can understand the impatience of a Rajput leader to try conclusions with the 
enemy especially whetn that Rajput happened to be a member of the house of 
Udaipur. But it is difficult to understand what else Shah Jahan could have done 
in the circumstances. Khaf! Khan, (I, 326) asserts that Bhim almost succeeded 
in creating so great a panic in the imperial armies as was about to lead to their 
flight. His death saved the imperial army. Thug the battle which Shah Jahan 
began, was not so hopeless as Mu'tamid Khan and Kamgar would have us believe. 

MARCH, 1935. 14 
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wa,8 defeated, lililm ran to help them and died fighting gallantly. 
The elephants} fought as if maddened. Sheyr Khwaja died; Abdullah 
Khan lan away ; and Pahair Singh Bundela deserted to Mahabat Khan. 
Shah Jahan/8 horse was shot under him.. The second horse received an 
arrow and a soldier was about to attack Shah Jahan when he was killed 
by SJiah Jahan ’s soldiers. Shah Jahan’s soldiers desert ed^^ him in 
large numbers. Abdullah Khan now rejoined Shah Jahan. 

Shah Jahan -now retired on Kheragarh and turned to Rohtas. 
Abdullah was asked to go to Patna direct. Shah Jahan reached 
Rohtas and remained there for three days. He wa.B now deserted by 
many of his soldiers. He left Murad who was less than three months 
old here with Khidmat Parast Khan, a^nd Bikramajit’s brother, 
Kanhar Bass. He himself left for Patna with all his forces and 
treasure, arriving there in three days. Wazir Khan received him. 

Mahabat Khan remained hi Bahadurpur a weefk and then reach- 
ed the banks of the Son. Shah Jahan on hearing tlvatr moved on to Raj 
Malial. Shitab was told to build a fort which should command the 
whole of Bengal. Ten thousand labourers and masons were employed. 
Every 20 yards were entrusted to a Beg. The building of the palace 
was not undertaken as it would not have been well done in so short a time. 

Darab Khan at Dacca tried to de^rt to Jahangir’s side but could 

not. 

Shah Jahan reached Patna on the sixth day. He sent orders to 
Shitab to arrest the mispect chiefs, Salih, Shah Muhammad and 
others. Taj, the messenger, reached Raj Malial, but could not see 
Shitab as the Farftnan accused Shitab as well of treacherous designs. 
Anyhow he reached Raj Mahal and Shitab sent his explanation which 
satisfied Shah Jahan. Shah Jahan reached Raj Mahal. He was very 
tnuch annoyed with Salih, Superintendent of Woi^ks, to findi that no 
palace had been built for. him and ordered that he should he taken to the 
Bazar and whipped publicly. Before Shitab could) intervene and ex- 


Raja Bhim’s advice was not the result of rashness but of self-confidence which he 
nearly justified. 

42 Mu’tamid Khan (BaiUhah-^amuh, f, 26 a) states that Shah Jahan’s train 
was looted by his own followers. 
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plaiuj, he had been whipped 40 times; the rest of the pnnishmeiit was 
excused. Tents were set up in the fort for Shah Jahan. 

Shall Jahan was annoyed because Benlg*al, Sylhet and Orissa had all 
slipped through his hungers. Shitab was writing to his sister when 
Shah Jahan took the letter and began to read. When he came to learn 
that Shitab had suggested angi-ily to his sifter to poison his. family 
outright, Shah Jahan asked what it meant. 

Sluih Jahan remained here for three days. Shit,ab spent 
Es. If3,000/-- Shah Jahan went to hunt one day and Shitab Khan 
accompanied, him. They came across a tigress. Shah Jahan was in a 
Sukhpal and called for an elephant. While it was coming he busied 
himself in hawking. The tigress had been surrounded by elephants. 
Shah Jahan fired hut unsuccessfully. The second shot hit lieit but did 
not do her much harm. He then allowed Shitab to fire at her. But by 
tha,t time she was 'gone. 

Shah Jahan now moved on to the new fort with 3,500 mai^ksmen. 
A bridge was also built on the Ganges in a fortnight. 

Shitab’s nejdiew in Kuch did not behave well. One day Shah 
Jahan ordered bananas frdin his oWri fruitery to be sent to Shitab 
but Aurangzeb had eateoi them all. 

There was trouble with Mubarak at Manakpur. He was surprised 
and killed by Chandar BhaU. 

After twenty-four day’s stay at Raj Mahal Shah Jalian left for the 
I)ec(*an. When the first stage was parsed,, orders were given to kill all 
the deserters who had remained at Raj Mahal. One thousand deserters 
were killed. He left on Rabiu-u^th-thanl 22 (January 22, 1625) as fixed 
by Chakar Patr, the astrologer. Shitab’s property was looted and very 
little was left of it. Tw"o elephants were given to him for transport. 
The Ganges bridge was cut down after ciwsang the river. The third 
stage was at Batora. Here Shitab took leave of Shah Jahan and came 
to Maltipur.'*® 

Sri Ram Siiabma 

43 Cf. the accounts in BariMi-Nani by Qazvini, f. 142 b to 146 b. 

Ikldshah-Ndmofi^ by Mu’tamid Khan. 22 b to 26 b. 

Suhih Sudiq by Muhammad Sadiq, 1962 a to 1966 b. 

Tarlkh-i-Haqqt^ Ms., 177 a to 187 b. 

M'adsiM^Jahdnglrl, Ms.i, 177 a to 187 b. 

Kulidt-i^Qudsi, Ms,, contains an account in verse of the whole aflFair. 

Iqh&l-NdmahA-^ahdngt'n, 231 to 234. 

Amal-l-8dlih^ I, 178 to 192. 

Khdfi Khan, I, 344 to 347 ; 350 to 353, 



The Smrti-chapters of the Puranas* 

I 

Tile old cajnon of ‘Piirana Pancalaisana’ has really become obsolete 
with reference to the extant Puranas, almost all of which owe their builk 
often to topics other than those laid in this canoiii. These topics relate 
to what is called Smrti by the Nibandhas. In the Puranas we notice 
a remarkable improvement on Manu and Yajnaval>kya with regard to the 
variety of Smrti-topics, viz: Varnasrama-dharma, Samskara, Acara, 
Ahnika, Vivaha,, Asauca, Bhaksyabhaksya, Dravya-suddhi, Dana, 
Pratistha, Utsarga, Vrata, Tirtha, Tithi, Diksa, Grah'a-yajna, Santi, 
Homa, Piija, Sandhya, Sraddha, Stridharma, Niti, Raja-dharma, 
Vyavahara, Pataka, Praya^citta, Naraka, Karma-vipaka, Yugardharma, 
Kali-svanipa, Kali-varjya, and Gotra and Pravara. The chapters in 
which these topics have been dealt with in the Purainas are valuable 
records of the changes of custofms and usages that took place during the 
long period ranging from Yajhavalkya to the Nibandhas. So the 
chronology of these chapters is of no little importance for tracing the 
course of these changes. 

Though the Smrti-topics have been dealt with elaborately in a good 
number of chapters in the Puranas, very few’ of these are given exclu- 
sively to any jiarticular topic. Hence the difficulty of making a strict 
classification of these chapters according to the topios. We shall, how- 
ever, satisfy ourselves with a rough classification for the sake of 
convenience. 

To begin with the chapters dealing with Varna-dhanma, Asrama- 
dharma, Acara and Ahnika, let us take up the Mdrlcwn^eya — Pwrdna 
(helaceforth abbreviated as first. Of the various editions of 

this Parana (viz: the Yanga-vasi edition, the Veiikate^vara Press 
edition, the edition of the Bibliotheca Indica series and Jiva&aanda’s 

* In writing this paper as well as the previous article on Haghunandana, 
the author was guided by his Professor, Dr. S. K. Be, to whom, therefore, his 
best thanks are due. 
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edition) the Vahgavasi edition has been used in the following pages. 
In this edition chapter 28 deals with Varna-dhai5ma and Asrama-dharma, 
chapter 29 with Asrania-dharma and chapter 34 with Acara. These 
chapters correspond respecti vely to chalptens 25, 26 (except verses 12-13a) 
and 31 (except verses 18a, 44b, 82, 8Tb-88a, 91a, and 101a) in the Vehlkat. 
edition and to chapters 28, 29 and 34 in the editions of JTlvanatida and 
the Bibliotheca Ind^ica series. Thonjgh the above mentioned chapters 
occurring in these different editions often vary in readings, the varia- 
tions are not many and important. 

The Smrti-chapters (28-35 including the chapters on funeral rites) 
of the Ma/rk.-P . form part of the story of Alaska and Madalasa which 
is interwoven in the .story of Sumiati (also called Jada) and big father 
Maha/mati {Mdrk.-P,, chapters 10-44). This story of Sumati and his 
father is a lengthy amplification of the dialogue between Medhavin and 
his father found in one of the latest books of the MahidhhSrata^ (viz ; 
XII, 175 and 277). Hence it can be stupposed that the story of Sumati 
(or Jada) was inserted into the Mdrk.-P. after the MaJidbhdrata had 
attained its final form. This supposition is strengthened by the 
information, regarding the nature of the contents of the Mahdbhdrata^ 
that is supplied by the Mdrk.-P. in chapter 1, wherein Jaimini approach- 
es the sage Markandeya for the (Solution, of some doubts I'aised in bis 
mind by the study of the Mahdbhdrata. Before giving vent to his 
doubts, Jaimini praises the Mahdbhdrata as 

^ Hs * ^ 

•jf * II 


1 Edited by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta. 
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From this it is clear that at the time of composition of at least 
Mdrk,-P,y I, 1-22 the MalidWidrata came to be regarded as the best 
Dhafma-sastra, the greatest Artha-sastra, the foremost Kamn-sastra 
and the highest Moksa-sastra. That Mdrk.-P., I, 1-22 could 
not have been added later than the story of Silinatf is evi- 

denced by the fact that it is in this part of the chapter 
that Mar,kandeya refers Jaimini to the four birds who 
solve his doubts and act as reporters of tho story of Suniati. A com- 
parison between Mdrl\-P.^ 34 (dealing with Acara) and Mahdhhdrata, 
XIII, 104 also .shows that the former has the latter as ita prototype 
(cf. Mhh.y XIII, 104, verses 4969, 4973b-74, 4976, 4991, 4995, 5002b, 
5006, 5013b, etc. with Mdrk.^P,, 34, verses 17, 61b, 62b-63a, 21, 47b, 
48b, 50b, 52b-53a, 24b, etc). The MhH., XIII, 104 has many lines bor- 
rowed from the Code of Manu; the style is often defective and elaborate; 
and the contents are not arranged properly. In Mdrk.-P,^ 34 plagiarism 
has been avoided as far as practicable and the subject-m'atter, though 
changed at places, has been dealt with in improved and terse language. 
The few lines of Manu, which have been retained, have not escaped 
changBs more or less. The readings of these lines, when compared with 
those occurring in Mhh.y XIII. 104 and the Code of Mami^ show that the 
Mhh, approaches more to the Code of Manu than the Mdvk.-P. does. 

From what has been said above it seems highly probable that the 
story of Sumjati was inserted into the Mdrk.-P, after the Great Epic had 
attained its present extent, content^ and character. Regarding the ap- 
proximate dates of the differeint strata in the Mhh, Hopkins says. 


If 


^4 II 
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**We may tentatively assume as approximate dates of the whole work in its 
different stages. Bharata (Kuru) lays, ipe^rhaps combined into one, but with no 
evidence of an epic before 400 B.C. A Mahabharata tale with Pan^u heroes, lays 
and legends combined by the 1' uranic diaskeuasts,, Krisna as a demi-god (no evi 
dence of didactic form or of Krisna’s divine supremacy), 400^200 B.C. Remaking 
ol the epic with Krisna as all-god., intrusion of masses of didactic matter^ addi> 
tion of Puranic material old and new, multiplication of exploits, 200 B.C. to 
100-200 A.D. The later books added with the introduction to the first book, the 
swollen Anxisasana separated from Santi and recognised as a separate book, 200 
to 400 A.D. ; and finally 400 A.D.+ : occasional amplifications.^’^ 

Oa the .strength of this chronological scheme, which is the most 
acceptable of all that have been put forth , we may hold that the story of 
Sumati as found in the MarJx\~P,, cannot possibly be earlier than 200 A.l). 

The story of Sumati, ineludiiiig that of Alarka, extends from 
Mdrh.-P,, 10 to 44 and at the beginning of chapter 45 Jaimikii praises 
the birds saying : — 

^ mi 

511 % ^ \ 

These references to .Pravrtti and Ifivrtti-dharma certainly poi»it to 
chapters 28'»35 dealing with Pravrtti-dharma and to chaipters 39-43 deal- 
ing with Nivrtti-dharma or Yoga. Now, chapter 45, which glorifies 
Brahm^a as unborn, imperishable, changeless, incomparable (arum- 
pamya) etc, and thus identifies him, with the Supreme Brahman of the 
Dipanisads, certainly belonigs to the Brahma sect. The opinion of 
scholars that the sect of Brahnm became prominent during the period 
ranging from 200 to GOO A.D. and that the five-godsi of the Snmrtas 
threw Brabnua into the background towards the beginning of the 
seventh century® tends to show that the chapters dealing with Pravrtti 
and Nivrtti dharma cannot be later than the seventh century A.D. 


2 Hopkins, The Ore'^i Epic of India y pp. 397-8 and 398-402, 

3 Farquhar, Outline of the Beligious Literature of India, pp. 148 and 179-180. 
Also cf. Brhat-sainhit& (edited by Kern), chapters 68 (Pratima^aksa^ip nSma) 
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In relation to the effect of performing* the funeral’ rites under differ- 
ent Tithis and Naksatras, the latter are mentioned in the order from 
Krttika to Bharaiu i.i 33, 8 if. This order of the Naiksatras 

Ls important. We know from the evidence of the Ydjnavalkya Smrti 
(I, 2G8 — Krttlkadi-bharanyantam) and the latest kooks of the MbhF 
that tile old arraug^ement of Naiksatras from Krttika to Bharani was in 
v^ogue at least sometime after the beginning of the third century A.D. 
When this order of the Kaksatras was changed we do not know definite- 
ly. It is only as late as about 550 A.D. that we find, in the Brhat- 
samhitd of Varaha-mihira, the order of the Naiksatras frottn Asvini to 
Revati to be an established fact in all parts of India. So we can hold, 
a^nd not quite unreasonably, that the old order of the Naiksatras held 
ground at best up to the latter half of the fifth century A.D. Hence 
the chapters of the Mdrk.-P. which deal wdth Smrti-matter and Yoga 
cannot be later than the latter half of the fifth century A.D. 

Mdfk.-P,^ 33. 8 ff., which describe the results of perfoitoing Sraddha 
under different Naksatras, seem; to have been added later than the other 
Smrti chapters, because in Mdrk.-P,^ 32, 38 (kaimyanam ^ruyatam vatsa 
^raddhanam tithi-kiilainam), which points to the subject- n^atter of the 
chapter to follow, there is no mention of the Naksatras. If a gap of at 
least fifty years be allowed between this portion of Mdrk,-P.^ 33 and the 
other chapters, then the lower limit of the date of coiuposition of these 
chapters should be pushed up to the hegiiinin’g of the fifth ceuitury A.D. 

Here a question may arise as to whether all the Smrti chapters (of 
course, except 33, 8 ff.) of the Mdrk.-P., were inserted at the same time. 
Such doubt is removed by the fact that when, in Mdrk.-P.^ 26, Madallasa 
18 about to give instructions on self-lknowledge {dtma-jndna) to the new- 
born Alarka, king Hta-dhvaja forbids her saying: — 

II 

and 60 (Pratisthapanam nama) wherein there are rules for the construction and 
erection of the imiage of Brahma, thus proving the wide spread of the worship of 
the god in Varaha-mihira’s time. 

4 Viz. XIII, 64 wherein the Naksatras are mentioaed in connection with the 
effect of making gifts under these; XIII, 89 which describes the results of per- 
forming Eamya4raddha under different Naki^tras; and XIII, 110. 
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This request of the king- to Lis wife Madulasai to give instructions to 
Alarka about the duties of the Ksatriyas and to train him in the 
Pravrtti-nijur^ga so that the manes may not be dejjiived of the offerings 
of water and rice^balls and the gods, men and lower animals may gel 
their res 2 )ective shares, piesiqiposes the instructions on Eaja-dhai^ma, 
Varnasraima-dharma and Sraddlia given by Madala;^ to Alarka in 
chapters 27-35. 

Froim what has been said above it is highly probable that the Smrti* 
chapters 28-35 of the Mdrk,-P\ \vere inserted sometime about the third 
and fourth centuries A.D. Prom the nature of the contents of these 
chaptem it seems that these were writtem before the beginning of the 
Gui>ta period durintg which the Bitlhmanical religion in the new fom 
of sectarian Hinduism was revived, for there is no trace of sectarian 
influence in them; on the other hand, the rules of Varnasrama-dharnia 
are purely Vedic. 

A^ relg.ards the contents of Muvli\~P. chapters 28, 29 & 34- it can be 
said that little advance has been made over Manu. The duties of the 
four castes and their conduct are described almost after the Smrti Sam- 
hitas. Innovations are found only in a few cases. In Mdrk.^P.j 28, 
7-8a the duties of a Sudra are said to be three-fold viz: liberality, per- 
formance of sacrifices and service to the twice-born, and he is directed to 
Woflk a? an artisan, to serve the twice-born, to rear cattle, or to carry on 

I.fi.Q., ilAECH, 1935. 
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trade for lus livelihood/'^ According* to Mdrh.-P., 28, 15 a student who 
has finished his study is free to enter any stag'e of life he likes\ This 
kind of freedom is against the opinion of Maim (VI, 39) who says “One 
wlio aspires after Moksa Avithout studying the Vedas, begetting sons 
ajiid j)erfonning sacnfiees, is destined to go to hell.’’ In Mdik.-F.^ 29, 
G-11 the house-liolder is compared to a cow^ the limbs of which are the 
Vedas and the Vedic rites and in 29, 39 a rich man is advised to help 
his })oorer kinsmen to get rid of liis sliare of the sins committed by the 
latter in time of distresis. In Mdrk.-F.y 34, 10 a house-holder is advised 
to strive for Dharma, Artha and Kalma which wall give him success in 
this world and the next; in 34, 11-12 he is directed to spend a quarter 
of hisi income for his own good in the next Avorld and half of the same 
for his maintenance and the jiorformance of cdimpulsory acts and invest 
the remaining one fourth for increment ; in 34, 50 all are advised to 
sleej) Avith their lieads turned toAAnrds the south or east; and in 34, 9011. 
the methods of ofi'ering oblations to fire and of giving a portion of the 
food to the gods, manes etc. are described. It is to be uioted here that 
of the four oblations the first is offered to Brahma and the second to 
Prajapati. 

Though plaUgiarism has been avoided as far as practicable in these 
chapters, tliere are lines AA bi( h liave their parallels in the Code of Manu. 
For example, Mark,^F,, 29, 29a; 29, 33a; 34, 8; 34, ITa-b ; 34, 24a; and 
34, 24b can be compared to Maim III, 102b; III, 82a; IV, 15Gb-tl57a ; 
IV, 5Ga; IV, 78a; and so on. 

These Smrti chapters of the Mavk.-F, liave been frequently drawn 
Xipaa by the early Nibandlunkaras. For example, Mdrk.-F., 29, 22b-23a, 
24b-25a, 26b-28, 29, 31, 33, 39 and 4G are quoted in the Smrti-mndrikd 
II, pp. 582, 588, 589, 5G7, 593, 5G4, 59G and 592 respectively; Mark.-F,, 
29, 33 and 35-3G are quoted in Apararka’s co!mme,iitary on the Y djha- 
valkya Smrti, pp. 14G and 153 respectively; Mark.-iP., 34, 52, 59 and 
67b-68a, and 70b-71 are quoted in the SmrtFcandrikd, II, rpp. 297, 614 
and 268 respectively; and M(lrk,-P.y 34, 53b-54, G3 and 109 are found 
quoted in Apararka, pp. 173, 279 and 39 respectively. 
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II 

Varnadliarma, AsramadLarma and Acara are dealt with in. chapter 
14 of the VaMUina-Purdna (Vangavasi edition). This chapter corres- 
ponds to chapter 14 in the Venkatesvara Press edition of tlie same 
Piirana. The variations in readings in these two chapters are almost 
nil so 'much so that one .seems to be the reprint of the other. 

A perusal of the extant Y dnuina^Purana coMviiU’es us of the fact 
that it has come down to us not in its original hut in a changed form 
replete vvdth interpolations made at considerably {late dates. Conse- 
quently, the accounts, found in .some Puranas, of the contents of the 
Yd^manorP. do not agree fully witbi our extant woifK bearing that title. 
Yet these accounts are sometimes of immense help in 'detecting the 
interpolated chapters, Regarding the contents of the Vamana^P, the 
Matsya-P. has 

The title of the Puruna also siig^ests that it should deal with the ex- 
ploits of Vainana. But when we loojv ipto cliapters 1-22 of the Ydtnana'- 
P, we are disapxK)inted to find that these chapters have no connection 
with the Dwarf,^ Uior are these narrated by Ijornaliarsana, as in other 
Puranas. On the other hand, these are narrated hy Pulastya to Narada. 
The main story of the Vmriana-P. seems to begin froiin chapter 23, the 
opening stanza possibly being Yd^rutmi-P,, 22, 47 (of course, wdth some 
change in the third line). If we connect this supposed opening stanza 
with chapter 23, we have 

^4i5 riSf ^ I 

aWR ( 1 ) II 

3g; I 

wwjRifTcRgtiRRra’ i 

R«n ^ ^ II 

gRtR I 

3^: »<g i w : I 

JWRR II 
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Such a beg^inning agrees cojJisiderably with the accounts contained in 
Mat.’P.y 53, 44-45a refenred to above and in this case Loniaharsana be- 
coines the narrator as is the rule with the other Puranas. 

Some of the first twenty-two chapters (for exadnple, chapters 2, 
12-14, and 17-20) of tlie Vdm4na-P. have been tahen with som,e change 
from, or have been based on, chapter's of other Puranas and ITpa-Puranas 
viz : the Mdrhandeya and the (? cf. Vinnana^p,^ 2, 20^13^ 

Most of these chapters bear stamps of later ages. For 
example, cliapter 5 mentions the Basis and the N aksatras arranged from; 
AsvinI to Bevatl ; chapter 0 informs us of the fo-ur divisions of the 
liihga worshippers, viz. Saiva, Pasupata, Kaladafmana and Kapalika; 
and so on. The portions in which these references to Naksatras, sects 
etc. occur may reasonably be supposed to be additions made in still later 
age>3, but even then the spuriousness of these chapters is established 
by the nature of the stories, by the name of the narrator, and by their 
irrelevant charater as pointed out above. 

We have seen that Vdmana-P, chapters 1-22 are later additions. 
Let us now proceed to determine the date of V dmana^P . chapter 14 
which deals with Smrti-matter. This chapter is included in the story 
of Sukesin wduch constitutes V drnnnn-P . chapters 11-15, and is put into 
the Purana on a chance allusio,:i that serves as a clue to its nariatioii. 
The outline of this story is as follows: 

Sukesin, the kiivg of the -Ea^ksasas, worskijis Siva and receives 
aerial city of voluntary movement (11, 1-b). On(\^ he gocsi to the country 
of Magadha and meets many sages wlio, on Ins request, narrate to him 
the twelve kinds of Dharma meant for the Devas, the Daityas, tke 
Raiksasas, the Mianavas, etc. (11, 7-28). Going to describe the Dharma 
of the Manavas at the request of Sukesin, the isalges tell him of the 
divisions of the earth into islands {dvvpm)^ the area?^, locatioVis and, 
inhabitants of the Mands, and the hells to be found iai the Puskara- 
dvipa (11, 29-end). The mention of the hells rouses curiosity in Suke- 
^in to hear something of Karmp-vipaka and the sages satisfy liitm 
accordingly (chapter 12). Next, the sages name the divisions and the 
sub-divions of the Jambu-dvipa, enumerate the rivers, mountains and 
races of the Kumara-dvipa, one of the sub-divisions of the Jaimbu-dvipa 
(chapter 13), and describe the duties of the castes and stages to be found 
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in the Kumara-dvipa (cliapter 14). Siikesin then repaim to his city 
and orders the practice of the Dharma proclaimed by the sages, By 
means of its practice, the Eahsasas attain heavenly effulgence and as a 
result the Sun-god is enraged and cause*? the city to fall down on the 
pretext of the crime which the liaksasas have committed by forsaking 
their ava-dharma and accepting para'dliarma. At this conduct of 
the Sun Siva is enraged and casts the Sun-god down to earth. At last 
being prbpitiated he places the Siin-god and tlie city in their respective 
places (chapter 15). 

The above outline shows tl\at the story consists of quite different 
parts put carelessly together. Here we shall not trouble ourselves so 
much with the question whether these parts were added to the main 
story at the time the latter was inserted into the Purana or at a later 
age, as with that of the conteJmporaueity of composition of cliapter 12-14, 
for in that case we shall be in a position to make a nearer ai>proach 
to the date of composition of chapter 14. 

At the beginning of chapter 15 Sukesin enumerates to bis people 
the thirteen cliaracteristios of Dharma 5b) viz: 

^ ^ ^ II 

gw I 

as proclaimed by the sages to him and orders them to practise these. 
As on the one hand this enwmeration is necessary for giving the Baksasas 
an idea of the Dharma they are to practise and is therefore vitally con- 
nected with the chapter, on the other hand, it presupi>osefl the existence 
of chapter 14, for it is in this chapter that we can trace these character- 
istics. At the beginning of chapter 14 the sages enumerate the ten 
limbs of Dharma as 

^ II 

tii^qRl*: II 

Some of the thirteen characteristics in Si^hesin’s enumeration are 
found in that of the sages given above. Not only so, the beginnings in 
both the enumeratiolns are similar. For those characterislics mentioned 
by Sukesin which are not found in the enumeration of the sages, we can 
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refer to the body of chapter 14. For example, the characteristica 
hrahmacarya apd amxlniM mentioned by Snkesiu are found in (diapter 
14, 114 {^iTva-mhga-paritydgo hrahmacaryam-amunita) * for sadiicMlirOr 

nuevitva we may refer to verses 14-17 whei’tein tlie sag^esi glorify the 
practice of saiUmdra; rntyd madhurct ca vdk has its parall’e! in verse 

39 {na jiisfliuram ndgama-sdstrahlnom vdhyam vadet ); a^ad 

so on. The characteristics of Manava-dharma, mentioned by the sages 
while desfiribing the twelve kinds of Dhai^ma in charter ‘11, 15-28, are 
as foHowis: — 





This enumeration shows that it contributes much less to Svtkesin’s 
enumeration than chapter 14 does. Another point is to be noted here. 
At the end of chapter 14 the salges refer to the good of practising one’s 
^svadharma’ and says that the acceptance of ‘paradharma’ incurs 
the rage of the Sun-god who always tries to do harm to the sinner. 
This seems to be an indirect warning to Suike^in but he does not seem 
to ta^ke it as such, for we see in chapter 15 that the practice of Varnaa- 
rattnadharm^a (or rather Mauava-dharma) instead of Ruksasa-dharina in- 
curs the rage of the Sun-god wdio causes Sukesin’s city to fall down from 
the sky. All these taken together tend to show that chapter 14 was 
added to the main story at the time the latter was fabricated. 

In chapter 11, we have seen, the sages describe the twelve kinds of 
dhaiina including the Ralksasa-dhanna : — 

But Sukesin is not satisfied with his own Raksasa-dhaima and eagerly 
wants to hear Manava-dhanna — a dhanna which is practised by the 
sages even. Such eagerness on the part of Sukesin is necessary for the 
development of th’e story. To satisfy Sukesin the sages begin with the 
geography of the earth to give himi some idea about the location of the 
Kumara-dvipa before they proceed to describe the customs and usages 
to he found tliere, because, they say, men live in all the seven dvipas 
(cf. 11, 30), and laws and customs differ i/a the different dvipas (cf. 11, 
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43a). Towards the end of chapter 11 the sa^ges say that the Puakara- 
dvipa contains iniiuiiierable hells, some of which they mention. This 
mention of hells prepares the way to the insertion of chapter 12 which 
deals with Karnia-vipuka. It should also be noted here- that chapters 
12-14 have their prototypes in the M ai^kandeya^Piinma ^ viz. Vdmana-P, 
chapter 12 is the reproduction, with various additions and/ alterations, 
of 14 (verses 44 if.), Vartmna-P,, 13 of Miirk.-P., 57 and 

Vfmana^P'i 14 of 28 (verses 11-19 aid 231f.) and 34 (verses 

G If.). The source of these three chapters being coninion, it is more pro- 
bable that they w^ere appropriated at the same time and put into the 
Ydvuma-P, with a veiw to bring it on a par with, the other Puranas of 
the time, the story of Sukesin only serving as a clue. 

From all that have been said above, it appear, s that Vdmmm-P. 
chapters 11-15 were inserted into the Parana at the same time. 

Now we aie in a position to discuss the date of the addition of 
Y dmnmi-P chapter 14. In PMm.-F., 14, 49b-50a the week-days Ravi, 
Maiigala, Bud ha, Sukra and Sani are mentioned in such a way as to 
convince one of the fact that the people of the time of colmpositioti of 
chapter 14 were quite familiar with these. We know that the earliest 
epigraphic mention of a week-day is found ia the Eran inscription of 
484 A.D.® From the evidence given by Varaha-anihira we understand 
that the week-days were well-knowa in his tihie. In Fwim.-P., 13, 12 
the Turuskas, are mentioned (Andhra dahsinato viva Turaskds tv api 
cottare). The Turuskas, who are quite different from the Tusaras or 
Ti^khairas also niientioned in Vdm.-F., 12. 41, came to India about the 
9tli century A.D. Amarasiiuha, who lived not later than the eighth 
061111117 A.D.^, does not inejition the Turuskas in his lexicon and probably 
did not know them. So this chapter of the Ydra.-P, is possibly not tO' be 
dated earlier than the ninth century A.D. In Fam.-P., 12, 48 the 
Matsya-P. is said to be the chief of all Purainas (7nukhyam Purdiiemt 
yathasira Mdtsyain) . This is significant.. In almost all the lists of 
‘eighteen Puranas’ given in the MahawPuranas, the Bmhvia-Ps is regard- 
ed as the original one (ddya) and assigned the first place. It is only in 


6 Fleet, Gupta InscTiptions^ pp. 88-89. 

7 Vide Keith, Sanskrit Literature, p. 413. 
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the V(njn-l\, (cliapter 104) tLat we liiul tlie ocmpymg ilie first 

place and tbe Drahma-P. being placed nmcli lower in tlie list. , As all 
the lists, iti wliicli the BmU ma-P, is placed first, contain the name of the 
Bhagavata-P,, it is evident that these lists were framed or revised after 
the Bhagavata had coni.e into existence. If we pnsli up the date of the 
Blmgavata-P. to as early as the middle of the sixth century A.D.®, then 
it must be admitted that the custom of regarding the Brahma-P » as the 
first and foremost of all held ground at least some time after the sixth 
century. It might only be after this time that the M<it.-P. could have 
begun to be assigned the first place at least by a section of the people, 
if not by all. But when did this happen? 

The predominance of the Matsgu-P., as evidenced by Fdm.-P., 12, 
48 and\ Vdgu-P., 104 referred to above, is apparently connected with the 
high position the Fish incarnation ca'me to oecinpy in course of time among 
the incarnations of Visiiu. But when did the Fish incarnation coinje 
to occupy such an elevated position ? Let us compare the lists of incar- 
nations and the accounts thereof where necessary to see if we can arrive 
at any solution. In the MaJulhhdrata the group of the ten principal 
Avataras of later ages seems to be quite Uiaknown. The verse 

^ ^ ii 

which is found in tlie Kumbl.'jakonam edition of the MbJi., (XII, 848, 2) 
is not traceable in the ASB,, BoUihay and Yangavasi editions. The 
verses 

^ II 

found in the Maksa-dharma of the Kuinbhakonain, edition also are not 
met with in the other editions. So the spurious character and the late 


8 B. N. Krishnattmrti Sarma, Annals of the Bhandarlar Oriental Besearch 
Institute j vol. XIV, 1932-3, pp. 182-218. 
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of tliese verses are obvious. Ja the Nuirayanlya section of the 
Saiiti-parvaii of the Mhh, (A8B., ed., XII, 141) the manifest at ions 
(pnldurblidvas) of Narayaua are eiiuliueratecl as the Hamsa, the Tortoise, 
the Fish, the Boar, the Man-lion, the Dwarf, (Parasu) Rama, Rama 
Dusarathi, Satvata and Kalki. The lines which contain this enumera- 
tion seem to have been interpolated later for the following* reasons. In 
Mbh., XII, 141, verses 12941ft‘. Narayaua says to Naiada that in future 
he will tajke the forms of the Boar, the M£^,i-lion, the twelfth Aditya (i.e. 
the Dwarf), Rama of the Bhrgu family, Rama Dasarathi and Satvata 
and perform various exploits which also he relates to Narada, adding 
at the end 

After this is given, quite irrelevantly, tlie list of manifestations, 
referred to above, containing the Hainsa, the Tortoise, the Fish and Kalki 
which are not mentioned or even hinted at anywdiere in the whole 
chapter. On the other liand, tlie Boar, tlie Man-lion and the Dwarf 
seem to be regarded, in the majority of eases , ajs the principal incarna- 
tions or manifestations of \ isnu. e should also note in this coiiiiec- 
tion that at least in the ASB. edition of tlie Mbh., there is no such evi- 
dence as 'may indicate that Buddha caiiiie to be regarded as an incarna- 
tion before 200 A.D. In Aldi'lc.!*,, 4 Narayaiui, both as sagvina and 
iiirguna, is said to exist in four foiiiivs viz; 

(1) ViasudeVa, whicli is inde'Scriliable (anit Jehja), ever-exisient, 
etc., (2) Sesa, which supports the world and (possesses taimo-^guiia, (r'l) a 
third forim (called Pradyumna) wliicli is full of the quality of goodness 
{mttvadrilita)^ preserves the world and establisbesi religion, and (4) a 
fourth form, which lies on the serpent-bed, has the quality of passion 
and creates beings. The third form of Narayana, the Muf'h.P. further 
adds, became incar.nated as Varaha, Nrsiinha, Vamana and innumerable 
others na samlhycHum^ihoVmJie) and lias 

now becom^e Matliura (i.e., Krsna). According to the Hanvamsa, I, 
41 f. the manifestations are the Boai^, the ManJion, the Dwarf, Datta- 
treya, Jamadagnya, Rama, Krsna, Vedavyasa and Kal^ki, the last, as 

t.H.Q., MAECH, 1935. 
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slated ill the text, beiwjo- called tlie tenth. Regarding* the Kalki 
incarnation the Ilarivainsa has 

^TT^T t 

5|g: II 
I 

^^’Tfjfcwr II 

’sns’i: ii 

Here ihe Kalki incarnation of Yisiiii is described as future, the purpose 
of the incarnation being the good of all beings (.sY/rrrt-/oA‘«“/r/i^l/'^//« 2 /rt). 
Ill the Kunna-P ,y (I, 50) Visnu is said to have been born of Akuti ia the 
Svayanihhuva-Jnianvantara, of Tusita in the Svarocisa of Satya asi Satya 
in the Auttama, of Ilarya as Hari in tlie Taiuasa, of Sahkalpa in the 
Eaivata, of Vikiinthai as Vaikuiitha in tlie Caksusa and of Aditi as 
Vam^uia in the Vaivasvata. Narayaiia, though nirguna, is further 
said to have been manifested in four forms due to guna, viz. 

(1) Vasudeva, which is iudivisihle, beyond the gunas, etc., (2) 
Siva, also called Ivala, which carries on destruction, (3) Pradyumna, 
wldch is full of the quality of goodness (suit rod ri Ida) and preserves the 
world and (4) Aniniddha, also called Brahma, which creates the world 
wher.i Narayana sleeps with Pradyuiniia after deistniction, Visnu- 
Narayana is also said to be born as Vyasa to divide tlie One, i.e. the 
Veda, into four parks. It should be noted tiuit in its description of the 
four forms of Naiiiyana, the Knnna-P. has not only beai influenced by 
the Mdrh.-P. but has many lines borrowed from the latter. Brahma-P. 
chapter 180, which is the reproduction, with so^iue additions, of Mdrk.-P,, 
4, 36 ff., describes the four forms of Visnu, the third form being said to 
have become the Boar, the Man-lion, the Dwarf, Jamadagnya, Datta- 
treya, Ra'ma Dasarathi and innumerable others and the present Mathura. 
lirahma-P, chapter 213, which betrays the influence of the Harivavisa, 
enumerates the manifestations as the Boar, the Man-lion, the Dwarf, 
Dattatreya, Jalmadagnya, Rama, Mathura, Kalki, Visnii-yasas and many 
others (etc. (^lye ca hahacah). Regarding the Kalki, the Brahma^P, 
says:-— 


^ ^TfTWr: II 
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which is the reproduction, with some change'^, of Hat ivatnJa, 41, 1G4 
quoted above. According- to the AlilihuSluiya Sanihitd^ (5. 50) the 
principal Vibhavas are thirty-nine in number, in which the Tortoise 
(called Kainatiiesvara) occupies fifteenth, the Boar (Varaha) the 
sixteenth, the Man-lioiH (Jfarasimha) the .seveiiteentli, the Fish 
Ekasrhgatanu) the twenty-eigdith, tlie Dwarf (Vamaiiadeha) 'the twe^iity- 
niiith, Krsna the thirty-fourth, Parasuraaira the thirty* fifth, Eilina 
Dhanurdliara lie thirty-sixtli and Kaiki the thirty- eighth place, tlieie 
being no ir.entio i of Buddha. Reg'arding the Kalki tlie Sanihita has 

^ II 

In Bhdgavata-P . , I, 3, II, 7 and VI, 8 there are three lists of Avataras 
varying in lengtli as well as order. All these lists include the Fish, 
Buddha and Kalki. In the third list the Fish occupies the first place 
but that is clearly due to chance. The idea of the people as to tlie luir- 
poses of the Buddha and Kalki incarnations hasi not changed in any ap- 
preciable degree. Regarding the Buddha incarnation Bhdgavata~P 
I, 3, 24 says : 

I 

II 

Bhag.^P,, II, 7, 37 has 

firvTnr ii 

and BJiiig,-P,y VI, 8, 19 has 

' >:= I ❖ sjqrf T 

With' respect to the Kalki iucarnation Bh'itg.-P., 1, 3, 25 says: 

5TT^I II 


9 Published by the Adyar Library, Adj’ar, Madras. 
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Uhag.-P., II, 7, 38 has 

'f ^*41 ?5: 

fS^fsr^TT 'i^rgi ?^r: i 
^rrfT ^47 w Pid 

^rrerr ii 

and lih:ufj.-P., VI, 8, 19 has 

«l5I*I5tK img I 

In Mat<ya-I\ (‘hapters 259 and 2(>() Eama, the Boar, the Man-lion, the 
Dwarf, the Eish and the Tortoise are mentioned in connection with the 
construction of images. These chapters being influenced l)y, and based 
on, Bfhat~Sa7rihit(V^ chaiiter 58 (Pratima-laksanani), their date 
cannot he earlier than the sixth century A.D. The Pudma-Tantmy 
wdiich is dated earlier tliaa 800 A.D. by Schrader.^^ ‘says (I, 2, 81) that 
of the ten Avataras the hish, the Torto-ise and the Boar have sprung 
frdm Vasudeva; the Man-lion, Dwarf, SriraiHia and Parasurama from 
Samkarsana; Balarama from Pradyumna; and Krsna and Kaljki from 
Aniruddha ; ajad it indicates that the other Avataras (viz. Purusa, 
Satya, Acyuta, Buddha, etc.) are to be distributed in a similar way'.^- 
The V SamUita includes Buddha and Parasuran«a among the 
secondary Avataras.^® A Pallava inscription dated about the latter 
half of the seventh century A. D. contains the verse 

U# 

Nammalvar, alias Saint Satago])a, wlio belaiged to the ninth century 
A.D., gives a l>y’*mn which contains ‘the conception of Buddha as an 
incarnation of Visnu come to delude the Asuras’.^’^ According to 
Garuda^P,, (Vangavasi ed.) 202 (yimti-dluirmidxhya^vklya^^^ 
nama) the different Murtis of Visnu are the Matsya, Trivikrama, 
Vamana, Narasiniha, Rama, Varaha, Narayana, Kapila, Datta, 
Hayagriva, Makaradhvaja, Narada, Kxlrma, Dhanvantari, Sesa, Yajha, 
Vyasa, Buddlia and Kalki, the last two being invoked for protection 

10 Edited by Kern. 11 Schrader, Introduction to the Pancaratra-, p, 2f). 

12 Ihid., p. 48. j PP- 

14 H. Krishna Sastri, The Memoirs of the Archeological Survey of India^ 

vol. 26i, p. 6. 

15 B. N. Krishnamurti Sarma, Annah of the Bhondarkar Oriental Besearch 
Institute^ vol. XIV, 1932-33, pp. 200-201. 
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from the Pasandas and the sins (of the Kali-age) resj)ectively (Bmldhah 
jMisanda-sa/ii/Jiiitiht Kalk iravafu kalnuiadt). The nature of the cojotents 
of the chapter tend^ to betray its comparatively late origin. 

The lists given above are perhaps sufficient to show that the views 
of the people as regards the lollies and numbers of tlie principal incar- 
iiations varied disappointingly before 800 A.D. ; that though the group 
of ten principal Avaturas with the Fish at the head originated much 
early, the names of the Avaturas constituting the group often varied; 
and that the group does not seem to attain the position of general accej)- 
tance before 800 A.D, It also appears fromi the lists that the mission 
of the Buddha incarnation was at that time supposed, to be delusio<a of 
the Asuras (i.e. Buddhists) and that of the Kalki the extriininatio&i of 
the Pusandins and the Dasyiis, the removal of the dirt of the Kali-age 
{hah~taola) , or the good of the people (Joka-hita), 

Let us now examine some other lists of incarnations and the 
accounts thereof where necessary. The Agni-P. chapters 2-10 des- 
cribe the ten Avata,ras of Visnu, viz. Matsya, Kurina, Varaha, 
Karasimha, Vimana, Parasurama, Kama, Krsna, Buddha and Kalki. 
Thoiigh tlie Agni-P. believes in the XMnumerable incarnations of Visnu 
{(ivatnra (uuivikhyata atUimilgataday(d^^^^^ 1C, 12a), it layj^ special 

stress on the group of ten (of. AgnuP., IG, 12b-13). About the Buddha 
incarnation it says that being defeated by the Daityas tlVe gods sought 
the protection of Visnu who, consequently, was born as Maya-inolia to 
Suddhodana and deluded the Daityas witli the result that the latter gave 
up the Veda-dharma and became Bauddhas. Visnu, ia the form of 
Maya-molia, next beca/me Arhata and turned the remaining Daityas into 
Arhatas. Thus the Pasandius came into existence. The Agni-P,, fur- 
ther adds that at the end of the Kali-age there will be an intermixture 
of castes, the Dasyiis will prevail and the Mlecchas will become kings 
aind eat up the people (m/iimimn hlialsayhyanti vdecidulh pdrthiva- 
rupinali). Then Kalki, the son of Visnu-yasas, will have Y^jhavalkya 
as his priest, exterminate the Mlecchas and re-establish the disthic- 
tiong of the four castes. The rn\ention of the Bauddhas and the Arhatas 
as Pasandins and, then, of the Mlecchas as kingsi, tends to indicate that 
by the term ^Mleccha' the Agni-P, means the Mahoiue<lans. In Mbit. 
Ill, 190 Kalki is no doubt said to exterminate tlie Dasyus and the 
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MlecchaV* but even tliere the latter are not mentioned as attaining regal 
po^ver, After the d//>A., the (diaracter of Kalki as the exterminator of 
the Mlecchas seems to have been overlooked down to» the time of tlie 
advent of the Malionxedans. Hence the Agni-1\^ though undeniably 
i^ifluenced by the Mbit., and the Ilanvamm in its accounts of at least 
some of the ten incarnations of Visnu, seems to betray the knotwledge of 
tlie Moslem power in India. Iia Acjui-F. chapter 49 the characteristics 
of tlie images of the ten incaniatioiis of Visnu {da sd vat dram Mafsgddi- 
lalsarjani pravadami te) have been described. This chapter of the 
Agni-P.y exhibits a distinct advance over MaUga^P,, chapters 259 a^id 
2(i0, referred to above, in tliat it adds four incarnations more, viz. 
Parasurama, Balarama, Buddha and Kal'ki, to those of the MaUpa-P. 
to make up ten a^nd arran^esi them in order. Moreover, it replaces 
Krspa, by Balarmna. Hence the date of com|)osition of this chapter 
must be much later than MatsyorP. chapters 259 and 200. It should 
be noted, tl:at here also Kalki is described as mlecchotsdda-hara. The 
Kasmjrian polymath KsemeMdra, who flourished in the eleventh century 
A.D., wrote, in lObb. his Ihihliuitdra-carita^'^ in which Krsna is said 
to be ai l incarnation of Visnu (cf. I, 2; I, 10; VIII, Iff.) and the 
condition of the earth on the eve of the Kal.ki incarnation is described 
as follows : 

II 

II 

It is clear that tlie tei'iii ‘MIeecba’ is used by Kseinendra to iiieaxi 
especially the Malioir.edaiis who disturbed the peace of India by attacks 

16 In answer to YuclhisUiira’s question, Markandeya describes the confusion 
that will occur in society at the end of the Kali-ag^,, adding that the people will 
violate the duties of the castes and stages and worship cdul'ds (Buddhist sanc- 
tuaries filled with relics) instead of the gods, the moral rules will he disregarded 
and the whole world will thus he Mlecchaised {Mlecchahhuiom jnfjat sarvairi) 
The line ^e(lukdn pUjayisyanti varjayisydnti deratah* clearly shows that by the 
term Mleccha the Buddhists are meant. 

17 Edited by Pandit Durga Prasad and K. P. Parab, Nirnaya-sagara Press, 
Bombay. 
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atnd inasi^acres. In Vaniha~P.^ (Bibl. Iiitl.), 39-48, ten kinds of Dvada^i- 
vrata, iianned after the ten Avataras, are described. The very connec- 
tion of the Vratas with the ‘ten incarnatious^ of Visiiu proves their late 
origin W’bich is further confiilaed by the direction nlpa-ldnil yajed- 
Bnddlmvi kdru-yluiUtya Kalkinam (Vanlha-P., 48, 22a.) pointing to a 
time when the idea of the people towards the delusive Buddha incarnation 
underwent such a change that Buddha was looked upon as a good con- 
ferring beauty, if not possessing it himself. The MaUi/a~P,, 54 describes 
the Na,ksatra-p\irusa-vrata in which 'tlie diferent limbs of Visnu are avoi- 
shi]ii)ed with the mentioi:i of the names of his difteient incarnations in- 
cluding the famous ten. The same Vrata is also described in Brhat- 
mtnUiitd chapter 105. A comparison betw’een the two chapters' shows 
that the Matsya-P, has not only the Brhat-suirihitib as its ijrototyi)e 
but ma,kes a distiiict advance over the former by introducing the names 
of the ten Avataias. The FMmu-P. (Uttara-khanda) describes the 
first eight of the tt>:i Avataras in chapters 258tf. These chaiders bear 
stamps of very late age, for example, the Tulas’i plant is said, to be the 
wife of Ilari. Jayadeva, in his Glta-yovinda, mentions the ten Avataras 
of Krsiia and looks iipcvi Kalki as the extermiiiatoi: of tlve Mlecchas. 

From what has been said above it appears that the group of the teM 
Avataras of Visnu with the Fisli at the head began to attain the state 
of general acceptance froiiii about the time of the first ai)pearance of the 
Mahomedans in Ibidia. And when liis group attained the position of 
general acceptance the Fisli iiK-arnatiou also Avas consolidated i.\ its oAvn 
position. The Fish incarnation thus occupying the first place in the 
group, at least some people must have lopked upon the Pm;ana declared 
by the Fish (i.e. the MaUya-P.) Avith the same importance so nuudi so 
that in Fdm.-P., 12 it is called the chief of all Puranas. Hence it is 
probable that the Matsya-P. attained such importance not earlier than 
the beginning of the tenth century A.I). 

The Vdyu-P, chapter 104 appears to confinm the aboA’e view by 
including the Bhdgavata and the Adiha Punma in the list of Puranas 
and by naming the six philosophies 

( m(' ^ ^ ^ I 

^ ii) 

of which the Sahta philosophy is one. The meution of the Bhdgavata- 
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P. shows that the date of composition of the section containing the 
li'^t, if not of the whole chapter, cauiiot be earlier than that of the 
BJidgavaUi, The inclusion of the Adika-P. ia the list appears to point 
to a still later date. That the little Adika-P.^ is not u<se(T liere to mean 
the T)tahifiaA\, wdiieli is also sometimes termed Adi^Purana from tlie 
l)reference it enjoys over other J?uranas, is clear from the fact that the 
Ihahma-P. also is mentioned m the list. The Adika-P. mentioned by 
the I dyu-P.f must, therefore, be identical with the AdPUpa-Pvrdna 
wliich alone, besides the BiaUmn-P goes by the name Adi-Pttvdno, 
Alheruni (abo\J*t 10‘J0 A.D.) in liis account of India gives t'wo lists of 
Puranas, one of which wnis dictated to him. and the other he copied from 
tine V hmi-P The list that was dictated to him consists paMly of Puranas 
and partly of TJpa-Purunas such as the Adi-P,^ Namsimha^P,^ Nahda- 
P. (NandPP, ?), Adityn-P, etc., the first place being assigned to tlie 
AdirPnrdna and the Matsya and the Brahvia-P. occupying the second 
and seventeenth places respectively. This list show^s that byAlberulli^s 
time (lie Upa-PuiTina called the Ad TP, not only attained the ])Osition 
of being included in the list of ‘eighteen Puranas' hut becaii e prominent 
enough to be named first of all. Not only so, the other U])a-piirana^ 
also were lii'ghly regarded so much so tliat tlie people did not hesitate to 
mingle the naniies of the Upa-Puranas with those of the Mahu-Puranas 
to lAalTe up the traditional ‘eighteen.’ Put in 1 dijM-P,^ 104 the Ilpa- 
Puranas seem not to have attained so lauch. pro'inlnence as in Albeuini’s 
days. Of the nuunerous l^pa-Puranas il:e AdiSka only is iiududed in the 
list but is not assigned the first place. This position of tlie Adikn-P. 
seonis to point to a time earlier than that of Alberuni. The inentioc.i of 
the Sakta philosophy also tends to assign a similar date to F« 2 /w-P., 
chapter 104. From the fact that the Sakta systeiAs began to appear 
from about the sixth century A.D.*® and from the dates of the Sakta 
TTpanisadiS which began to appear not anuch eailier than the tenth cen'iiiry 
A.D.,®®it seems that the Sakta philosophy attained recognition about 
the tenth century. From all this we may assume that Vdyu-P,, 104, 

18 Sachati, AlherunVi India, I, p. 130. 

19 Farquhar, Outline of the Beligious Literature of India, pp. 167 ff. 

20 Ihid,, pp. 266-7. 
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which places the Matsya~F, first in the list, was written not earlier than 
the tentli century and not later than the time of Alberuni, i,e., durin^p 
the tenth century A.D. To prove that tli'e first place assi/gned to the 
in VHyu-P-i 104 is not due to ni^re chance, we may cite the 
example of the Devl-hhagavata which also allows it the same preference. 

From all the arguni^e^ats adduced above we may conclude that 
V am.- P» chapter 14 was not inserted earlier than tlie tenth centuiy A.D. 
As I)evana-«bhatta (1150-1225 A.D.)^^ qi^iotes Vmn.-P,^ 14, 49b-51a and 
35b-37 in his Smrti-candnkay II, jjp. 327 and 446 respectively, the date 
of the chapter cannot be later tliaii the beginaiiig of the twelfth century. 
Hence the date falls either in tlie tenth or in the eleventh, century A.D. 
A more accurate determination is not possible in the present state of our 
kncwledge. 

Vamana-P. chapter 14 deals with the rules of the first two stages 
of life (verses 1-12), good conduct (verses 14-57), eatables and non- 
eatables (58-60), purificatidins of things (61-81), persons from 
whom the twdee-born should not aecei)t food (82-94), impurity due 
to births and deaths (95-101), funeral rites (102-106), the conduct of the 
forest-hermits and meiidicanits (110--115), limitations as regards the 
choice of the stages of life for the different castes (116-8), and the result 
of forsafkiiig one’s sva-dharma (119ft*.). 

Those parts of Vdmana^P. chapter 14 in which Vainasraflna-dharma 
£uucl Acara have been dealt with are, we have said above, based on 
M(irk.~P. chapters 28 and 34. But the Vdinarm-P.^ 14 is not a mere 
reproduction of its prototypes. Though it repeats a few of the chara- 
teristic lines of the Mdrk.-P., it records some notable changes in the cofti* 
duct of tlje peojde. In V dman<i-‘P.y 14, 20-29, a Brahmana is directed, 
before leaving the bed and thiiiking of Dharnia and Artha in the morn- 
ing, to remember the gods and sages and cite the famo-us liymn (Bmlfmd 

miirdris tripurdntalurl etc ) said to have been piloclaimed by the 

three-eyed god San^vara. Tlie purificatory power of the hymn is said 
to be such that he who hears, remembers or cites it becomteis free from 
all sins. In 14, 35b-37 w^e find a fine example of Brabmanical supersti- 
tion in that a Braihmana is advised to see auspicious things (viz. durva 


21‘ £ane, History of Hharroa-iSstro, vol. I, p. 346. 
t.H.Q., ICAHCB, 1936. 
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grass, curd, gliee, pitchers full of water, cows with calves, md so on) 
before going out for earning his subsistence. In 14, 21) and 117-118 it 
is said that ihe four stages of life are meant for the Brah'iuans, the first 
three stages foi^ liie Ksatriyas, tlie second and the tiiird stages for the 
Vaisyas and tlie second stage only for Ihe kSudras. la 14, 88 a Brahmana 
is allowed to earn money in accordance with the rules of his caste, 
country, family and lineage (gotra). 

Rajendea Giiandka Hazea 
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The Indefinite Pronoun in Indo-Iranian 

In the Indo-European parent language there was no inde- 
finite pronoun as such. As evidenced in the different branches 
of the I.E. family of languages the interrogative pronoun gener- 
ally and tlie relative pronoun quite often were used as the in- 
definite pronoun. This is a quite common linguistic phenomenon. 

In I.E. the interrogative had two allied basic forma *qu'o- and 
*qwe-(*qwi-). In Indo-Iranian a palatalised form of the latter 
base (Indie ci- Iranian ci-) became stereotyped as an enclitic in- 
definitive. The neuter singular nominative-accusative *qwid (Indo- 
Aryan cit, Iranian ciy, cit) became almost an indefinifive affix when 
used with the interrogative-indefinite pronoun. In Iranian, however, 
independent use of (masc. nom., neut. nom.-acc.) is also known ; 
viz., kasciy naiy adarsnaus cisciy Bustanaiy “anyone did not dare to 
say anything’’ [Behistan Inscriptions I, 53-54J. 

Of the non-palatalised forms of *qin- the neut. sing, nom.-acc. 
form lim in ludo-Aryan occurs as the interrogative ; but in Vedic 
in such phrases as ndMs, maids, lutldni and malnm the pronominal 
forms his, him are really enclitic indefinitives like cit. 

Besides oil there were in Indo-Aryan two other allied enclitic in- 
definitives which also were used with the interrogative pronoun, viz., 
ca and cand. cii (<*qire) also occurs as a conjunctive in Indo-Iranian. 
In Old Persian /.•« (<qwo) also occurs as an enclitic adverb, e.y., 
adahaiy. cand has its cognate vind in Avestan. Various deriva- 
tions have been suggested for cand-cinS. According to one scholar 
caiid-ciiid <ca-ci+ the negative particle nd; another suggests as 
the source I.E. *qwena (vide Wackernagel, Altindische Grammatih 
Bd. Ill, p. 5(52.) Both suggestions are unsatisfactory. It is better 
to take cand-hind as a double indefinitive, ca-ci + na. For the 
indefinitive use of the pronoun na- see below. 

The free use of an interrogative form ha as an enclitic 
indefinitive occurs in the phrase tuvam ha “you anybody; 
whoever you (may be)’’ which occurs repeatedly in the fourth 
column of the Behistan Inscriptions. Thus : twvam ha hya aparam 
imam dipi[m) patipaTsdhy **tfaou whoever slialt examine this 
inscription in the future’’ (41-42); [tu\vam ha hya aparam imam 
dipim vainaJiy “thou whoever shalt see this inscription in the future 
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(TO); tuvarn [/.-a] x§riya[0liya hya aprirnrn ahy ‘Mhou whoever 
shalt he kiiij? in the future'’ (87). A similar use of the pronoun 
Av? is to he found in some of the Northern versions of tlie 
Asokan Pillar Edicts, where the pronominal form hani (neut. 
pi. nom.-a(^c.) has been generalised as an indefinitive particle. 
Thus \tc pi ca laini viyovadisainti ‘'and these (officers) some of them 
will also admonish” (Topra IV. 9 ; Radhia IV. iG ; Mathia IV. 21 ; 
Rami)urva IV.) ; tudikd va hltii nijUapayisamti “or the relations 
some of them will secure pardon” (Topra IV. 17 ; Allahabad IV. 18; 
Radliia IV. 21 ; Mathia IV. 25-2G ; Rampurva lY , 19) ; lana su 
laini ahliymimridniayeluim dliainmavadhiya ti “how could I elevate 
some by the promotion of morality” [Topra A II, 18-19] ; potale ca 
Mni ammmdaike “and any young (animal is not to be killed) up to 
six months” (Topra V. 8 ; Delhi-Mirat V, 1 ; Radhia V. G ; 
Mathia V. G-7 ; Rampurva V. 5]. 

Old Persian lea may represent * qxco, the instrumental singular of 
*qwo-, or it may represent * qicod, the ablative singular of the same 
base. Cf. Vedic yaty tat ; Avestan dat, at, ydat ; Greek to ; 
Lithuanian to, jo. 

In Indo- Aryan determinative (and possessive) compounds 
with an interrogative pronominal form as the first member 
generally carry a pejorative sense. The pronoun there is not a true 
interrogative but is reallj^ the indefinite. Thus him-rdjd means “any 
(sort of) kiiig>a bad king.” The pronominal element in such com- 
pounds is discussed below. 

1dm : Vedic Idmimrv.uU “an ugly man, a goblin”, IdmMld “surro- 
unded by ugly stones.” Classical Sanskrit Jdm-rdjan “a bad king,” 
AiVnsa/Ju “a bad friend”, etc. In AuV/iAv^m the sense is not exactly 
pejorative; it means “one who does anything, i,e,, a servant.” kim is 
the neut. sing. nom. acc. of the base fci-(the non-palatalized form of 
qwi). The absence of the samdsdnta affix in kiyi-rdjan and kim-sakhi is 
noteworthy; probably the forms originally were not comimunds at all. 

A*aJ:Late Vedic kat-payd “badly swollen or putrid,” kad-arya 
“ a bad man > avaricious, greedy”, kad-ratha “a bad chariot”. 
Cl. Skt. kad-auna “bad food”, kad^-artha “bad sense;” kad-vpja 
“luke-warm,” etc. Panini prescribes kat in a determinative 
compound where the second member begins with a vowel (G. 3. 101) ; 
he also prescribes the compounds kad-ratlia, kad-vada (102), and 
kat-triia as the name of a plant (103). kad is the neut, sing, nom.- 
acc. of the base ka-(<i*qico), 

kd:C\, Skt. kd-patha “bad path,” kdksa “bad or angry eye” 
(Pa\^ini G.3. 108), kd-purusa “a bad man, Le., a coward” (Panini G.3. 
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lOG) Ixcl-madhura ‘'slightly sweet/’ kadavana ‘"sliglitly brackish”, 
kdmla '‘slightly sour,” kopia '‘luke-wariii” (Paiiiiii G. 3. 105). 
For the derivation of hi see supra, 

Ayz : Wackernagel in his Alfindische Grammatih (Bd. II, p. 84) 
notes that ka features as the first lueinber in at least two Yedic 
compounds, viz,, ka-stamhlil “prop upon the cart-shaft” and ka-piiya 
^'stinking horribly”. In the first instance, however, the pejorative 
sense is wanting. Wackernagel also suggests that the pronominal 
form kas features in such wards as kodanda, koyastika, koviddra etc. 
But none of these words carry a pejorative sense, nor does the pro- 
posed derivation justify their meanings. These are, in all probability, 
non-Aryan words in disguise. 

The infix -Aa- occuring in such pronominal forms as ahakam, 
asakau, yaka, sakd etc. is 'p^’^bably nothing but the interrogative- 
indefinite pronoun ka, asakau would mean “he (or she) anybody 
> contemptible or pitiable he (or she).” 

kava: kdvd-tiryanc “slightly turned oblique” ; kavd-sakhd 
(according to Sayana) ; kava-patha (according to Panini G. 3. 108); 
kavosna “luke-warm” (Panini G. 3. 107); kavdyni “slow fire” 
(Yopadeva). kavd seems to have come from a stem *qirou - ; see 
infra, 

ku is the most generalized form of the interrogative-indefinite 
pronoun that largely features as a pejorative first member in 
determinative and possessive compounds in Old Indo-Aryan. Its 
opposite is also of pronominal origin (<i*m40~). Thus Indo-Aryan 
ku-eard, ku-nakhin, ku-mannSy kn-yava, ku-purusd etc.; Avestan 
ku~ndirls ; Greek p)oudimos ( vide Wackernagel, Altindische Grain- 
niatik, Bd. II, p. 82]. 

The pronominal form ku- occurs in many adverbs; viz., ku cit, 
kuv-it^ ktiira, knha, kuhayd, kutas, k rd. is the weak grade form 

of *qwou, Meillet, however, suggests *qwu for all the forms {op, cit,, 
Bd. Ill, p. 5G4). 

A demonstrative pronoun nfi- occurs in Middle Indo-Aryan. 
It also features as a part of the Old Indo-Aryan demonstrative 
pronouns ena-, ana-. The following forms of na- ^ccur in Pali : 
nam (acc. sg.), nahina (abl. sg.), nassa (gen. sg.), ne (acc. pi.). Geiger 
derives these forms from 0, I. A. ena^ {Pali Literatur und Sprache, 
p. 97). The following forms occur in Prakrt : nam (acc. sg.), iiejia, 
7 iena, iide, ride (instr. sg. masc. and fern.), ne (acc. pi.), riehirri ndhim 
(instr. pi. masc. and fern.). Pischel too derives these forms from 
O. I. A. ena- (Gramniatik der Prakrit sprachen, p. 307). 
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111 some inscriptions of Asoka n(lni{nent. pi. nom. -acc. of the base 
na-) occurs as an indefinite pronoun. It occurs in the Girnar version 
of Rock Kdict YI, while kdni occurs in the corresponding Kalsi, 
Jaiigada and Rhauli (?) versions, and m and in the corresponding 
Salibazgarhi and Mansehra versions. Thus: Girnar (12) idha ca 
nuni sukhapaydni ‘'and here I give pleasure to some’' ; Kalsi (20) 
hid ha ca kdni sukhdydnii ; Sahbazgarhi (IG) ia ca m sukhayami. 

As an indefinite pronoun ndni along with kdni occurs in the 
Allahabad, Radhia, Mathia and Rampurva versions of Pillar Edict 
V, and probably also in the Topra and Delhi-Mirat versions. Thus: 
ajakd ndni eilakd ca snkall ca gahliinl vd pdyavilnd vd avadhya 
{potake ca kdni dsarnmdsike) “any she..goat or ewe or sow either 
with young or in milk (is) not-to-be-killed” (Radhia V, 5-0 etc.). 
In the Allahabad-Kausanibl Queen’s Edict ndni occurs as a colourless 
enclitic. Thus se ndni hevam vinati diitlydye deviye “this (is) 
indeed the request of the second queen.’* 

The Rgvedic adverb na expressing a simile is sometimes explained 
as being nothing but the negative particle na, mrgd na hhlmdh is, 
therefore, explained as *‘not a ferocious animal, i,e,, like a ferocious 
animal.” This explanation is preposterous if anything. If, however, 
this na is taken as an enclitic indefinitive the semantic change 
would be much easier to follow. Thus mrgo na hhlmdh “some 
ferocious animal (like), i.c., a ferocious animal”. 

An indefinitive use of the demonstrative pronoun sa is to be found 
in Asoka’s Sahbazgarhi and Mansehra Rock Edict VI, where ndni 
of the Kalsi and Jaugada versions appears as m and respectively. 
The passages in question have been quoted supra, 

\qw stands for the I.*E. labio-velar.J 
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Tlie internii liable controversy as to tlie exact significance of the 
foriii, of tlie capitals of Maiiriyaii pillars (sUiinhhas) and their so-called 
affinity with Persian forms seems, in the oxnnion of the present writer, to 
have been terminated and given the quietus by a direct piece of evidence, 
which was cited by Plotinus in an article entitled ‘Art in Eastern India : 
A Review' (Rrtparn^ No. 35-36, July-October 1928, pp. 45-50). As the 
article and the evidence adduced in it appear to have been missed, or 
pessibly, ignored by Mr. Achyuta Kumar Mitra, I take the libei-ty of 
making a quotation frrtoi the saane for the benefit of the readers of the 
Indkiu^ Histoncal Quw tedy, I also cite here, in a small block, the evi- 
dence — a piece of pillar fragment from Mathura — now in th'e Lucknow 
Museum. tTliis interesting piece of fragment, (ijrobably belonging to the 
first century A.D.), gives a replica of a typical Mauriyan starnbhu, wdth 
a lion capital. It graphically visualises^ — how these pillarsi used to be 
circumibulated by pious pilgrilnis — in the manner, as we see in this re* 
plica, — ^the pillar being touched by a man and a woman — x)OiJsibly a pil- 
grim and his wife paying tlieir devout liomage to this pious monument 
of a devout monarch. In the tiny replica of this typical Mauriyan pillar, 
we find a lion seated^ on a i)edestal which is placed on an abacus — having 
the unmistakable design of an up-turned lotus. The tinned down jietals 
of a lotus is beyond all controversy. What a particular fortoi represents 
in the conventions of the jilastio language is an aesthetic and not an 
antiquarian, or i>hilologi(nl problem, 

Mr. Havell, Dr. Cooniaraswamy and the author of this note dis- 
tinctly recognised, in the somewhat transformed lineaments of the 
Asojkan capitals, — the submerged form of an up-turned lotus. 

The evidence of the Mathura Pillar fragment affords, in the jiresent 
ease, a jiiece of conclusive evidence which accident has i>reserved in 
this replica. It is hoped that the controversy w ill now receive its much 
needed burial. An extract from the article of Plotinus is quoted here : 

'‘The most tangible data for the solution of the question of the so-called in- 
fluence of Achsemenian art on Indian art of the Mauriyan period are those 
furniahed Iw the comparative forms, designs and motifs of the Aiokall pillars, 
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and the pillars surviving in ilie ruins oi tho porticoes, halls, and palaces of Xerxes 
and Darius at Porsepolis and Susa. The Asokaii pillars (recovered in various 
sites, e.g. SancJii, Saniatli, llaini)urva, Sankisa, Basarh, Lauriya Naudangarli, etc.) 
consist of long shafts, slightly tapering towards the top,, carrying an abacus in 
the form a styli/x‘e iotus-forni with its petals spread out (which archaeologists with 
ciiaracteri^tic peristence choose to mis-call ‘‘a beU’'). This ^‘lotus’’ is capped by 
a thin band, sometimes indented in the form of a ‘^rope” and mounted by another 
projecting baiul^ invariably decorated, sometimes 'with rows of geese (Lauriya 
Nandang-arJi, Bamapurva), sometimes by “palmettes’’, or ‘‘honeysuckles”, and 
sometimes by elephants,, bulls andi horses a.s at Sarnath. On the top of the capital is 
placed an animal, undoubtedly of some symbolical significance, either a buli^ 
elephant, lioiip or a horse. The Sarnath piece carries three lions seated back to 
back, being a distant echo of the design of two hulls seated back to back occurring 
in an Achaemenian capital of a column from the palace of Artaxerxes Memnion from 
Susa (Louvre Museum, Paris). All the Asokan pillars are monoliths and are plain 
and shining with “Mauyrian polish” and have no base. All the Persian columns 
of this period arci fluted, unlike the Asokan ones, and have bases, or scales which 
have forms resembling a “bell” with indentations, or fluted bands which may be 
conventionalized lotus petals, though the resemblance is very far-fetched. These 
‘fljells” never occur near the capital in the Persian pillars. That the abacus in the 
Asokan pillar is not a “bell” but a conventionalized lotus with open petals, cau 
he easily demonstrated from the replica of a typical Asokan lion-pillar pictured oij a 
relief on a railing from Muttra now in the Lucknow Museum (J. 268), which we 
reproduce here (opposite page 51). In this replica, the lotus of the 
abacus is less conventionalized, and the petals of tho lotus are more 
easily recognizable. Another significant data, which tho present writer owCsS to 
the suggestion of the Editor of Rupam, is the number of petals of the lotus- 
abacus of the Asokan pillar, it is always sixteen, curiously reminiscent of the 
well-known HoduHa-ddla^pad ma of sacred ritualistic sigh^ificance, in the later 
literature. The other important data is that furnished by the style of the animal 
sculptures of the Asokan capitals. In their decadent realistic style, they are miles 
away from the monumental and rliythmic decorations of the Persian animal forms. 
The last point of importance is the fact that tho Asokan pillars are purely monu- 
mental and aesthetic in aim, and not at all structural like the Aclia?menian pillars 
which do not stand by themselves but are useful architectural supports. These 
considerations unquestionably demonstrate that the Asokan pillars could not have 
been modelled on, or derived from, Achaemenian examples and are fundamentally 
diflPerent in their design, symbolism, and technique.”^ 


0. C. Gangoly 


1 Plotinus: 'Art in Eastern India: A Review’, Buparn^ no. 35-36 pp. 49-50. 
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The Conception of Soul in Jainism 


Various conceptions about the form and nature of the soul have 
l)eeu current among* the diifereiit peoples of the world from the primi- 
tives to the present day scientist. In India alone is found a number 
of such conceptions. In the liymiis of the Itgveda (X. 58. 1-12) we read 
that the soul of a man after death is invited to come back to him from 
the Irees, herbs, the s)ky, the sun etc. Comiii'g* down to the Upanisadic 
literature, in one place we find that ‘‘the intelligent luminous 
self in the heart is as smalli as a grain of rice or barley, and 
yet it is the ruler of all this and whatever else exists^ while in 
another, the soul is said to be of the size of the thumb. ^ In tlie 
Upani'sads not often the dttnun is spoken of as filling* the whole extent of 
tlie body. It is said that, “as razor is placed in the razor-case, or fire in 
the fire-hearth, so does this conscious self peivade the body up to hairs and 
nails. hinally, hei*e VsQ meet with the conception that the soul is 
not being restrictied to any part of the body but as being infinite and 
occupying all space. It “is eternal, all-prevailing, omni])resent, subtle 
and imperishable and is the origin of all bein'gs, and the wise alone can 
perceive it.“^ Next, to the Upanisads, we come to the different philoso- 
phical systems. Sainkliya-philosopliers believe in the plurality of tlie 
dtnum (PurKsa). According to them the dtmati is fonnless, pure cons- 
ciousness, eternal, ull-pervading and subtle. It is a pa^ssive spectator 
and not an independent enjoyer of its actions. Tlie Nyaya-vaisesika 
syste'm of thought treats the soul as a quality less, (di ar act er less, i;i- 
determiiiute unconscious entity. It is absolutely immutable, all-i)ervad- 
iiig, in itself unconscious and devoid of all attributes. The dtindu^ 
according to them, acquires consciousness only as a result of suitable 
collocations. In order to avoid the absolute eternalism on the one 
hand, and the absolute nihilism on the other, the Buddha neither 


1 l?r. <7p., V. 6. 1. 

3 Kausitaki Up., IV. 20. 

l.tt.Q., MARCtt, 1935. 


2 Kaflia Tip., It. 2. 12. 
4 Mun^aka Up., 1. 6. 
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n<'f oplod nor dciiiod tlio oxistonco of i!ic soul. Accoidiiig' lo tSfitilcfxrd 
Vfdaiitd, tlie dtman wliicli is sat, cit and tinandu, is identical 
\viil» lira lull an. 

a kinsliij) with tlie ahoA^e systems in some respects, the 
Jaina s(diool of pliilosojihers Ixdieves that ilie soul is eternal, cons- 
cious, lilissfiil and pure in its nature; it lias plurality and possesses 
infinite energ’y. It is “a doer and an enjoyer. It mig'rates in a 
series of existen(*es, and, in fact, is free from Kainiasd^^ In Jaina 
philcxsopliy, consciointness isi not an attribute of tlie soul but it is 
the very nature of it. It is not held to be absolutely immutable and 
uu^nodifiable ; it undergoes modifications {vtvartanidn) such as 

the forms of 'god, man etc. The most notewortiry conception of the 
soul in Jainism is that it conforms to the dimension of the body it 
lives in. In this sense, the soul occupies the Avliole body from tip of 
the hair to the nail of the foot. Thus the soul can be contracted or 
expanded according to the body it possesses. It is of a very small size 
Avhile tlie foetus is in the womb and goes on expanding gradually with 
its body till it attains its full dimension. It is said that as a lamp 
placed in a small pot or in a room illumines the whole space, so the 
soul expands and contracts according to the body of an ant or an 
elephant. A ])etter example can be cited by mentioning the case of a 
gas-like-oxygen which fills up the Avliole of the space wTthin difierent 
vessels, having small or large dimensions, Tlie Jaina conception that 
the soul has a measure of its body can be compared with its similar con- 
ception in the Knusitaki L pamsad referred to above. 

6 Kim nu kho bho (iutajiia aith’atta ti. 

Evam vuttc lihagava tunhi ahosi. 

Kim pana bho Gotama natth’atta ti. 

Dutiyam pi kho Bhagava tunhi ahosi. 

Somynffa Nikaya, IV, 400. 

6 ^ ^ I 

SITrJTT II 

Tliis sloka is very dIJ uiid often fiuoted by Hai'ibhadra Suri (fiCisiru-tartid 
samuccaya, 1. 9) and other writers. 
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It should be noted that this flaina oonception of soul is viewed 
only fi*om the praetieal point; of view (vi/araJiflra nnya) . From, the real 
standpoint the soul is viewed to orcuj^y tlie wliole universe. Upadhyaya 
Yasovijayaji, a great saint of the eig^hteenth century, has (lescril)ed 
it in Adhyfitmfisnra, He says that it is frolin the ordinary 
point of view that the soul has dimension and plurality. A 
Jaundiced person due to the defects in his eyes perceives two moons 
instead of one, in the same way the man wdio has not realised tlie 
Ctmnn sees it as many. It is due to ilhision that in relation to its 
material karma r, we call the as material, but in fact, it possu 

esses neithey form nor dimension; it is one unity (from the point of 
view of (•,ons(doivsness as one). It exists, it is consciousness, bliss and 
beyond all description.® 

According' to the Jaina school all existing^ souls are divided 
into two (dassef^, the liberated (vmkUi) and the iion-liberated (mijii'^drin). 
The latter are either mobile (tmsa) or immobile (ftthuvara). Further, 
the mobile ones are two-sensed, tbree-sensed, four-sensed or five-sensed, 
possessing respectively the sense or senses of taste, smell, sight and 
hearing. The immobile beings are called microscopic organisms 
{ru/xRWu ekendnyif jrva) having only one sense, vix., touch. These are 
said to contain in the earth, water, air, fire and plants. The cliaracler- 
istic of all these orgaiiisius is the possession of the vitalities, wdiiidi are 
leu. in number : the five senses, the three powers of the body, speech and 

^ ^ II 

AcHranoni^^ryuhtl , Agaraodaya-samiti edition, p. 171, 



!i ^ if 5! CTfff if I 

*i?iif«w|ifo»difTfi5=ir«T iruTi^ii 



AdhyCitmasara, XVIII. 
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mind, respiration, and tlie age (dyuh). Out of these, the fo\ir vitalities 
must be present in every living beiiTg, however low in the srale of beings, 
e.g,, the tiniest, lowest aniceba possesse^^ the sense of touch, the liodily 
power by wln’ch it! moves, respiration, and the life-ispan. As we asceaid 
tlie scale of beings, tlie vitalities grow till we reach the man with all the 
five senses, the three powers, respiration and the span of life. 

Strange to say, that from the Jaina doctrine of microscopic being 
filling the whole universe, some scholars are led to believe that Jainism 
is very primitive since it believes ‘^that nearly everything is possessed 
of a soul ; no-t only have plants their own souls but particles of earth, 
cold water, fire and wind also.”^® They call this belief of Jaina philo- 
sophers as animistic or hylozoistic. But a careful study of the Jaina 
scriptures shows that Jainism is not an animistic faith. Jaina philo- 
sophy does not teach that ^'everything from the solar system to the dew- 
drops has a soul,”*^ although the whole universe is packed up with 
minute beings imbued with a soul. In fact, if "there are souls even in 
the Inorganic objects like metals and stones,”’^ what is the object of the 
Jaina tmetaphysics in making a distinction between the pra and ajtva, 
or cetann and acetana? 

The division of living-matter (sncitfa) and dead-matter (aciffa)^ 
according to Jainism, is noteworthy in tliis connection. It i^ 
said that as long as a jdece of rock Has the vitalities and possesses the 
capacity of growing, it comes under the category of immobile organisms. 
But when this rock is taken out, it loses all the vitalities together with 
its capacity of growing, coming in contact with dissimilar objects such 
as w^ater, air etc. It is then called acitta and it possesses no more a 
soul. The same is the case with water-bodied, fire-hodied, and plant- 
bodied souls.*® To take another example, water is a living-matter 
according to Jaina biology, but when it is taken out from the well and 
heated, it loses all the characteristics of a jJra, Similarly a fruit, as 
long as it is green is a living-matter, but it becomes dead matter, or 

10 Vide Jacobi’s Jaina Sutraa^^ SBE, part II, p, xxxiii, 

11 Radhakrishnan, Indian PhilosopliVy vol. I, p. 322. 

12 Ihid.y p. 322. 

13 Dahaihdlika Sutray TV, I, Agamodaya-samiti edition, p. 136. 
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ajh'o when it is ripe. Thus it is very clear that Jainism is not animism 
in t»h'e sense that ‘‘every thing is possessed of a soul,’’ but on the other 
hand, it makes a clear distinction between soul and non-soul. 

As regards life in the vegetable kingdom. Jainism holds a very 
important view. “Though some other Indian philosophers admit that 
the plants possess souls, the Jaina thinkers have developed this theory 
in a remarkable way.” Jainism holds that the plants may be the 
body of one soul (praf^/ela), or it may pos>sess a multitude of embodied 
souls hadharana). In the former case, the plants are always gross, 
while in the latter the beings are very subtle and invisible and they 
possess a common body and have their respiration and nourishment in 
common, but are otherwise separate and distinct from each other. 
These beings are technically called the Nigoda^ or monads. It is said 
that these organisms are in the lowest and most miserable condition of 
existence. They supply souls to the vacant space caused by the liberat- 
ed souls. 

The Jaina philosophers were great observers of Nature. They 
had a direct approach to her heart. They loved Nature as they loved 
tlieir own self. That is why they co'uld see souls not only in earth, water 
and plant but even in substances like fire and air. Jaina philosophers 
do not take an ordinary view of these jTvr^ but they go mio 
deeper and gi^ater details! and place before us such a 
remarkable and minute description* of the little beings, as was 
not attempted by any other philosophers in ancient India. The 
Jaina scriptures are full of these details. Indeed all this shows the 
‘all-merciful’ spirit of Jaina dcdryas. Their highest religion was that 
“all breathing, existing, living, sentient creatures should not be slain, 
nor treated with violence, nor abused, nor toifinented, nor driven 
away.”^* 

Jagdish Chand Jain 


14 Colebrooko : Miscellajieovs ii, p. 276. 

15 Cy. however the biologioal doctrines of Mahidiisa In Aitnrfya Jirahmona and 
Gosala, the elder contemporary of Mahavlra. 

16 Aedr&ngaj IV, I. 



Uddiyana and Sahore 


Tradition, afi embodied in tbe FaQ-iam-]on-zang, tells us tliot 
Tuntrie Buddhism first developed in a place called Uddiyana, or 
Or^yan as il is put otli-emme.^ It is stated to be ‘by far the most fre- 
(piently mentioned aniou^‘ the four Plfhas (sacred places) of the A"aj- 
layanists’. Thoug*]i we do not know wlietber Tantric Buddhism liad its 
oriji in or. develojied in this particular ‘place or not, we obtain the names 
of many Tantric Buddhist scholars hailing from. Udd^iyfina ; for instance, 
Taii-pada,“ Anahga-Vajra,'* Thagaiia,^ Tailika-paida,'* Saraha® (most pro- 
bably identical with Sabari-pada), Avadhuta-pada,^ Naga-bodhi,* Jhann- 
vajra,® Buddha-jnana-puda,^” Amogha-iiatha,’^ Dliarma-eii-mitra,^^ 
etc. This place is identified by different scliolurs with different 
places, suclf as Swat Valley, Kasgarh, tlrissa and so on, while the latest 
.Huggestiou would place it somewhere on the north-eastern fringe of 
Bengal and far away from. Kaimakhya, and Sylhet,^'* the two other Flthn,s 
of the four. 

It will be my contention here to show that Uddiyana was a place 
in Benigal. Lui-puda,*^ according to the rag-^mm-jon-zang , is a man 
of Uddiyana, while in a work of the Tangynr^^ be is said to be a native 
of Bengal. Similarly Saralia, wlio according^ to a tradition belonged to 
Uddiyana^® is rei)resented in the Pii(j-min-jon-z(ing as of Baiigala.’' 
Again, Avadhfitapada is an epithet of Advaya-varja, and in a text of the 


I l*afj-s(nn-joixan(j^ od. S. C. Das, Index, p. cxli. 

ibid., p. cxv, 3 ih\d.^ p. Ixvii. 

4 ('atalai/uf* dii fonds TUtefain de la liihliofhhiiie Rationale, par P. Cordier, 
Paris, 1915, vol. II, pp. 80-81. 

5 /bid., p. 79. 6 Ibid., p. 375. 

7 /bid., p. 266. 8 /bid., p. 176. 

•) Ibid,, p. 112. 10 Ibid., p. 147. 

II /bid., p. 336. 12 Ibid., p. 280. 

13 Sddhano-^iiulldf ed. Dr. B. T. BhattachaTyya, G, 0. Series, no. XLI, Baroda, 
1928, vol. IT, Intro, pp. xxxvii-xxix. 

14 Vag^sam-jon^zano , Index, p. cxv. 

15 Cordier, II, p. 33. 16 ibid., p. 375. 

17 Fag-sam^jon-zang, Index, p. cxxi. 
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Taii^yur, Avadhiitapadu is in one place*** said to be of Uddiyaiia, wliile 
in uiiodier^''* Advayavajra is called a Bengali, ilore important is the 
tact lliat Tailaka-pada of Uddiyujiia as in the Tangyur/** is described in 
the Pii(j~sam~jon-zang^^ as a Brah(mlii of Chittagong, and T'ailaka-pada 
is commonly known to Lave dwelt iu the Paiidita Viliara of Chittagong. 
If the Pag'-min-jon^zang is conect as to ttie native place of Tailaku- 
pada, Uddiyana requires to be located in, or identified with, the Chitta- 
gong regioiii, andi it W'as, therefore, in the south-eastern, as against north- 
eastern, borders of Bengal. There are also reasons^^ to think that 
Baiigiiila, the home of Saiaha as noticed above, is quite different from 
Vaugu and is identifiable with the same Chittagong region. 

On the peculiarity of the name of the place. Dr. F. W. Thomas 
remarks/: ‘‘The Buddhist S«anskrit form of the name of UJgdmt is 
Uddiyaiia or Uddiyana, and the presence of an r or at least a cerebral, 
seems to be attested by the Tibetan rgfjaiy\^^ If Uddiyana is, there- 
fore, a popular coiTuption for Udyana^ it might give us a reason for its 
identification with Gauda, which was sometimes described as Udydna 
(garden) (of India).^‘‘ But the idea that Gauda, in.stead of being 
designated as such, has been systematically referred to by an abstract or 
rhetorical expression, is not convincing. 

Ihe name of Uddiyana is sometimesi mentioned along witli 11 at of 
Suhore (Zahor), equally a puzzling naSme, yet the name of this place is 
distinguished for having produced reputed scholais like Santideva,-" 
Santaraksita,®® Kanuapada'-*' etc. While the close proximity of 
Sahore and Uddiyana is proposed on the ground, amongst others, that 
it explains best ihe marriage of the sister of SanlaraksUa of Zahor with 


18 Cordier,, II, p. 2(36. 10 ihit/., p. 250. 20 ibvf,^ p. 79. 

21 rag^sam-jon-zana^ Index, p. xli. 

22 These reasons will be dealt with in another paper. 

2ni JliAS.^ 1906, p. 461, footnote. 

24 Of. Pavanadutafn of Bhoyi, ed. C. Cliakravartl, p. 2, v. 0 ., ‘Sandrodyana 
sthagita gagana-praiigano Gan^a-desah' ; cf, also Hill’s ‘Ikngal hi 17 56-50 ^ vol. 
Ill', p. 160. 

25 Cordier, II, p. 140. 26 Paa^mm-jon-zang ^ Index,, p. 3icii. 

27 Cordier, HI, p. 219. 
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tile sail of Intlrabliuti of Uddiyuna/^ iLe Fay-aaia-jo n-zang says about 
Santuraksita that he was born iii Bengal, “'*’ and again that lie was a 
scion of the royal family of Zahor. Saliore, thus far from being' a vast 
region like ‘liuulusthaii’ as supposed by Prof. Sylvain LevP° or being 
identical witli Mandi in the Punjab, as supposed by Dr. A. H. Francke,^^ 
should rather be a i^ract in Bengal, and probably not far away from 
Uddiyaaa, We have, however, already tw’o different theories in whieli 
Saliore is identified wutli two different places in Bengal, viz. Jessore 
and Sabhar in the Dacca District, but neither is supported by facts or 
reasoms. The name ‘Sajhore', however, reminds one of the fact that 
Srilapun^i (1400 A.D.), one of the most celebrated Smartas of Bengal, 
calls himself ^Sahurian,’ and asi he is well known to be of the Eadhiya 
sect of the Brahmins, it i.s evident that a district of that name was in 
Ea<Jlia, and it is not improbable that {Santaraksita etjc. belonged to 
the Saliore in Eaclba. In any case, however, Saliore of the Tibetan 
chroniclers cannot be but a place in Bengal, and an additional support 
is afforded to it by the fact that King Dharmapada of Bengal is some- 
times represented in Tibetan tradition as a 'Kiiig of Sahore'.'^- 

Nalini Nath DasGupta 


28 Antiquiiivs of Indian fihei by A. H. Fraucke, part 11, Cal., 1926, p. SC, 
note; Sadhananidldy II.„ Intro, pp. xxxrii-xxxviii ; Indian Historical Quarterly 
1927, p. 746. 

29 Pag-sam-jon-zang, Index, p. xcix. 

30 Le Hipaly vol. II, Paris 1905, p. 177. 

31 Antiqvities of Indian Tibet, vol. II, p. 87. 

32 JASB,, 1881, p. 247 and note 61. 



The So-cailed City Council of Pafaliputra 

Some ten years back, Mr. K. P. Jayaswal tried to prove that there 
exited in ancient India two corporate bodies, the Janapada and the 
Paura which were pow^erful enough even to malke and unnia 4 ke ’kings. 
The theory was strongly criticised and convincingly disproved in the 
pages of this Q'uartery (voL II, nos. 2 and 3) by its learned editor, 
Dr. Narendra Nath Law. I have ^not seen Mr. JayaswaPs reply to 
l)r. Law’s arguments. But he obviously sticks till now to his old view, 
tor in his History of India, 160 A.D. to 350 A.D. (p. 117), he states that 
the City Council of Pataliputra pronounced a decree of de^)osition 
against Candra'gupta I, when he was away from^ the capital, suppressing 
the Savara rebels. 

But that his view in this case too is not right will be proved by the 
following quotations frofm the Kaurmidimahotsctva, the book on which 
he bases his history of Candragupta I ; 

(a) I 

!prr'TiHS«nf<?rr i 

ST'I — %^!T 5KH$TIT 

(b) (g^ 

^1^:' 

afPJjt 5R5mft?^R: SFSfTiTt 

II* 

I* 

There are perhaps no other passages in which the words and 

occur. 


1 Daksina Bharati Series, No. 4, p. 29. 

2 Ibid., p. 36. 

3 Ibid., p. 39. 


l.tl.Q., U.\BC1I, 1935. 
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14(j llie So-called City Courieil of Fatal ipvtra 

III (a) we (lo not find any reference to a eorpoi'ate body. The 
remark of Vardhamanaka makes it to equate 
with ‘the «mbjectsi of Candasena/ whether living in 

the town or the country. 

Ill (b) tlie citizens of Patnliputra are asjked to rise for Kalyana- 
vai!nian. In the third line of the versej, the authoress uses 
the words instead of qi^ICijrf of the accompanying 

prose i^assage, showing thereby that she, for one, regards the 
two as synonymous. 

Ill (c) the proclamation is not for any City Council, but for all 
the or citizens of Pataliputra. 

It is therefore manifest that Mr- Jayaswal’s theory findis no 
support from the KaiirnudlmahoUava, and that he is wrong in stating 
that Candragupta I was deposed by the City Council of Pataliputra. 

Dasaratha Sarma 



The Kaumudimahotsava and the Date of Kalidasa 

(A Supplevient) 

Since writing my article, bearing the above title and appearing 
in the Quarterly, vol. x, no. 4, I have given some more thought to 
the matter and arrived at a few definite conclusions which I intend to 
place before its readers. 

1. The idea contained in the verse ^ ^tc. 

of the Kaumudimahotsava has been borrowed from the 

verse of the Abhi jn anas dkunt ala , for while the latter 
sustains admirably the idea expressed in the accompanying prose 
passage, the former does not. Kalidasa does prove that Kaiiva is an 
• But the authoress of the Kaumudimahotsava has not 
much reason for using the term for the This 

compound word conies in merely because it expresses well the idea 
contained in the 3rd and 4th lines of the Sakuntala verse. As the 
poetess liked the idea, and could not use it in her verse, she found 
a place for it in the introductory prose sentence. 

2. We find the authoress following the same procedure with 

regard to the verse of the Meghaduta. In the 

10th verse of the 4th Act of her drama, she paraphrases 

by and so on. But not finding therein 

a place for sbe indroduces the idea 

some ten lines later in the prose passage g ^ 

3. Of the two verses, etc. of the Kaumudlmahot- 

sava and RTg|Rgwr3^T^5l%3[r5 ©tc. of the Mdlavikagnimitra, the 
latter alone can be regarded as the right description. The actual 
presence of a person inspires awe, but not so his picture. The 
poetess has clearly borrowed the idea from Kalidasa and used it in 
the best way ^he could. 

If our reasoning in the above three cases is right, we are, I think, 
justified in concluding that in other cases 4oo where there is a simi- 
larity of ideas between the two writers, it is the poetess and not the 
poet who is the borrower. Kalidasa is therefore certainly anterior to 
c. 340A.D., when the Kaumudimahotsava was composed to cele- 
brate the victory of Kalyanavarman over the first Gupta ruler 
Candragupta. Kalidasa was not a court poet of the Guptas, for if 
it were so, the poetess, being a bitter critic of his patrons, would 
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have deliberately refrained from using his ideas and language. 
That she did so shows that Kalidasa must have flourished some cen- 
turies earlier, and become so famous by her time, that one impro- 
vising a drama naturally went to his works, and did not feel very 
much abashed, even if the audience detected some of the master 
poet’s ideas in his or her composition. 


Uasakatha Sarma 



The Invasions of Jaisalmer by the Khaljis 

European scholars are sometimes unduly severe on poor bards who 
have done so much to preserve the history of India. They call their 
accounts legendary, accuse tliem of shamelesR mendacity, and propose 
interpretations which are perhaps even more far-fetched and fantastic 
than the versions of the poor illiterate and highly imaginative 
annalists of Rajputana and other Indian provinces. And all this is 
unfortunately done without examining the evidence available to every 
painstaking scholar. The following passage from Lt. Colonel Sir 
Wolseley Haig's account of the ladons of Jaisalmer in the CambruJge 
History of India, vol. Ill would serve as a good example of their 
usual procedure. 

^The annals of Jaisalmer record a siege of the city by the troops 
of Alduddin Kliilji which lasted for eight years, from 1280 to 1:^95. 
Alauddin did not ascend, the throne until 1290, and no such seigc as 
that sung by the bards ever took place J The account of the perfor- 
mance of the rite of jauhar and of the death of 24,000 women in the 
flames is detailed and circumstantial. Three thousand eight hundred 
Rajput warriors rushed on the foe ; Mularaja III, the Jadoii chief, 
and seven hundred of his kin fell, and Jaisalmer was occupied by a 
Muslim garrison which, after holding the place for two years, 
dismantled it and retired.' 

^It is impossible to connect this legend with any historical event, 
hut it may possibly be a wilful perversion of the defeat af the Jadons 
by the Kdthors,^ for the annals proceed to relate that after the 
retirement of the Muslim garrison Maloji Rathor, Chief of Mew^a, 
made preparations for occupying and colonising the deserted city, 
but w'as expelled by the Bhati chiefs Duda and Tilak Singh. 
The former was elected Rawal, and reigned from 1295 to 1306. 
The bards of Jaisalmer, no less inferior to those of other states in 
imagination, thus describe the end of Duda^s reign. “He even 
extended his raids to Ajmer, and carried off the studs of Firuz Shah 
from the Anasagar (lake), where they were accustomed to be watered. 
This indignity provoked another attack upon Jaisalmer, attended 
with the same disastrous results. Again the SdkJta w’as performed, 
in which sixteen thousand females were destroyed ; and Duda, with 
Tilak Singh and seventeen hundred of the clan fell in battle, after 


1 The italics are mine. 
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he had occupied the gaddl ten years/' This statement is quoted 
merely in order to display the shameless mendacity of the hardie 
(funals, Firaz Shah mas J ahilnddin Firuz Khilji, the vncle and 
predecessor of Ald-nd-din, icho is said to have taken Jaisalrner in the 
previous year. It may he one more perversion of the defeat at the 
hands of the Ilathorsd 

Is this censure of the bards of Jaisalrner justified ? That in this 
case at least it is not so, will be the verdict of every one who goes 
through the Jaisalrner inscriptions, published in the Catalogue of 
Mss. in the Jain Bhandars of this town. The fifth verse in the 
Sambhava Jaina temple inscription V. S. 1417 reads as follows : — 
Yatprakdravaram vilokya halino Ml e c chav amp d api 
Prodyatsa i n yasa h asradu rg raham i d a }h geh a m h i gos vara i n a h / 
Bhagnopdyahald vadanta iti ninhcanti mdnain nijam 
Tacch riJ aisalarnerundmanagaram j lyd j j a nat rdyaka m / / 

Though not referring to any invasion in particiilar, the verse does 
speak in general of the invasion of the town by the Muslim rulers. 
That the town was, however, actually besieged and captured in 
Dfida's time by the Muslims would be evident, if we turn to the 7th 
verse in the Parsva temple inscription (V. S. 1473), which describes 
the recapture of the town by Ghatasimha, the successor of Rao 
Duda, and runs as follows: — 

Sri-liatnasimhasya rnahidhavasya babhilva putro 

Ghat a s i in h a n d rn d / 

Yah simhavan Mlecchagajdn viddrya baladalad 

V a p ra da rl ni a r i b hyah f f 

The second line is, I believe, a clear statement of the fort 
having once passed into the hands of the Muslims who were sometime 
later forcibly deprived of Jaisalrner by the redoubtable warrior 
Ghatasimha, son of Ratnasimha, the king who preceded Duda on the 
gaddl. 

So much then about the first invasion the occurrence of 'which one 
might, with the above evidence in view, regard as true, in spite of 
Lt. Colonel Sir Wolseley Haig's opinion to the contrary. Next, if 
Afe consider carefully the nature of Diidas' authority at Jaisalrner, 
we shall find nothing legendary about an earlier invasion also. 
The Sambhava temple inscription (V. S. 1497) gives the names of 
Jadon kings as below : - 

T as min Sriyddavavaihse Rdiila-Srl-J ait sirriha-M iilardja-Ratna- 
s i rn ha- Ran la-S rl-Dudd-Rdul a- Sri-Gh a fas irn h a - M n lardjapu tra Deva~ 
rdjarid mu no rdjdn obhuvan, 
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But if we turn to the Parsva temple inscripiioii, we find that 
Dfula'a name has not been mentioned. The genealogy therein 
is given as follows • — 

Tat ra kravid dab hava du g rasa magra t e jCih 

aitrasiiiiha ‘HO ravdja Hi pratJtak | 

( / / celled a f^dtravanrpdnas i nan jasd yo 

Vajrena Saihtai vahdjiiia Vajraj duih || 

Tas y p rasas ynn tanayd v a b h ft tdm 

Arl-M ftladevif tha ca Kaiiiasimhah | 

Nydyena hhuiiktah sma fathd bknvaiti yau 
Yaihd pttrd Lahsniana-Rdmadivau || 

#S’r? Ratnasimhasya mahldhavasya 

Ba h h uva putro GJi at a sim hnn d m d \ 

Yah simhavan Mlerchagajdn viddrya 

halddahul vapradarlrnarihhyah || 

Sii na nda natvful vibudhairnuiaivdd 

Gorahsandcchridasa mdsritatvdt ( 

>§ rl-M ulard ja - hsitipd 1 as u nit h 

yathdrthandmdjani Derardjah || 

At first sight, the absence of a ruler’s name from an inscription, 
only 24 years earlier than that in which it occurs, might appear 
unaccountable except on the ground of gross negligence on the 
part of its writer. But if we follow here the guidance of the 
much maligned bards, the reason will be found quite obvious. 
Ra\val Duda did not belong to the royal line, and was, as stated 
by the annalists an elected ruler of Jaisahner. Hence the writer 
of the Parsva temple inscription did not think it right to include 
his name in the genealogy of the reigning dynasty. The election, 
again, must have been due to some such reasons as assigned by 
the Jaisahner annals. The royal line was not extinct. Both Mularaja 
and Ratnasimha had sons. Nevertheless Duda was elected Rawal, 
because the royal princes being most probably far away from 
the capital on account of its capture by the Muslims, the people 
had perforce to seek the protection of some one against the 
aggression of Maloji Rathor, the ruler of Mew^a. Thus there is 
no ‘wilful perversion’ of facts by the bards when they speak of 
the first invasion of Jaisahner by the Khaljis. They merely give 
us the facts as they are, caring little as to what future writers 
might think or make of them ; and it is only in the light of 
these facts that one can reasonably explain the presence of Bawal 
Duda's name in the Sambhava temple inscription (V . S. 1497), and its 
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absence from the Tarsva temple inscription (V. S. 1473) which is 
barely twenty four years older . 

Further, one need not dismiss the two invasions of Jaisahner by 
the Khaljis as le<?endary merely because the bards have wrongly 
assigned the first invasion to the reign of Ala-nd-din, and the 
second to that of his predecessor Jalal-ud-din Firuz. The error 
is quite simple, and can be easily accounted for. The later bards, 
to whom the story of the invasions of Jaisalmer passed by oral 
tradition, made just one slip of the tongue, and not knowing so well 
the genealogy of the Saltans of Delhi as they did that of their own 
rulers, unconsciously put Ala-ud-din in place of Firuz, and 
thus inverted the order of the Sultans in whose times the 
invasions occurred. Such mistakes are not rare in the history of 
India, and should not he made a reason for the type of trenchant 
criticism levelled at the poor bards of Jaisalmer by Lt. Colonel Sir 
Wolseley Haig. 

Dasauatha Sarma 
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In reviewing the above book in the IHQ.y IX, 4, the Aitihnmka 
(henceforth referred to as A.) has made some remarks which call for aix 
explanation. lie says* at one place that “the author shows a deplorable 
tendency to postulate for one period what existed in another,’^ but he 
refrains from illustrating this tendency by even a single example. In 
another place, he observes that according to the author “Smrtis do but 
register the existing institutions of the counti’y/^ — a view never express- 
ed by one. In several places I have as a matter of fact pointed out how 
epigraphic and historical evidences confirm the statements in Smrlis 
about certain topics and institutions; but therefor no person with reason 
would attribute to me the view mentiomed above. 

A. remarks : “ In short, the Samhitas, the Brahmanas, the Jafakas, 

and the Smytis all have been given the status of Gazetteers, 
and that again Gazetteers of Western India.'’ This is an exa^*geratiou, 
— let us hope an unintentional one, — of what I have done in the book. 
In the introduction of my book, I have given a brief histoiy of the village 
communities down to about the 6tli century B.C. to serve as a kind 
of background for the history of the village communities in Westem 
India, which cannot be traced back to a vei^ early period. For this pur- 
pose I have utilised the data in the Vedic and Buddhist literature. But 
while treating of the history of the village communities in Western India 
in the body of the book, I have as a rule, rigorously confined myself to 
the inscriptions, bocks and documents that relate to Western India. 

A. delmurs to my conclusion that lyuga, sreni and hiJu courts, though 
described by northern Smrtis, existed in Western India; my conclusion 
is based on the fact that the'^e courts functiioned in the Deccan even 
during the Muslim rule receiving recognition and suppoii from the 
Muslim rulers, even when the intere'^ts of their own co-religionists were 
adversely affected by the decisions of these courts. 

A. says that the book is a pleasaint reading, but for tjie 
of mistakes and inaccuracies present in every part of it. But as 
usual, he does not mention any of these mistakes and inaccuracies. He 
only notes a few points of difference and let us see what these are. 94 
coznplainsi : 'Favoured by the scantiness of the Vedic data the author hAA 

I.H.Q., MAKCH, 1936 20 
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been able to draw a picture of ti,. Yedio village communities confonning 
to his own ideals, specially as he has wdsely desisted from tryinig to find 
the exact significance of such terms as sahhu and samiti; he calmly attri- 
butes to them exactly those meanings, lolifch commend themselyves most 
ho our enthusiastic end patriotic coiuntrymen.^ I have suggested in my 
book that sahhd stands for ‘the council of the villagers’ and samiti for ‘a 
higher council whose business it was to advise and control the king.’ 
Wha,t other sense can be suggested for the term samiti in view of 
passJages like the following : 

^ (ulr) I 4F., VI, 88, 3 

(TT%) ^ V, 19, 15 

It may be incidentally mentioned that Profs. Macdonell and Keith 
assign a similar isense to the term, smniti in their Veddc Inde^. 

A. says that, the nomadic Aryan barbarians did not know 
the art of settled life, and observes that the wwd grama in the Vedio 
litemture often signifies a band of wanderers^ sometimeXi forming a 
clan. It would have advanced the bounds of our knowledge if he had 
indicated the passages where the word has got this novel sense. In some 
passages of the Rg~veda^ the word has the sense of a body of men or 
troops, but this is very i)robal)ly the derivative sense as the Y edic Index 
(I, p. 245) observes. 

In the vast majority of cases, the word stands for a village and 
suppoHs the view that the village life was well developed in the early 
Vedic age. The fire ritual was well developed durin!g the Indo-Iranian 
period, it is very doubtful whether this ritualistic development would 
have been possible among ‘nomadic barbaiians,’ who were strangers to 
settled life in villages. 

Like all human productions my book heuii. some limitations. It, was 
published in 1927, and some of niy statements in the Introduction about 
the contact and mutaial influence of the Aryans and the Dravidians may, 
on account of the very recent Indus Valley discoveries, require some 
modifications. But the book itself i.s free from the types of mistaken, 
vaguely suggested by A. I would have felt very grateful to him, if he 
had pointed out specific mistakes and substantiated his charges. 


A. S. Altekah 
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Re i: 

Dr. Altekar (heucefortli referred to asi D.) considers that the re- 
marks made by me relating to hisi book are unsub^^tautiiated ; hence it will 
be my object in tliis reply to substantiate my statements. Some of the 
statements indeed were not; duly substantiated, as it was thought not 
necessary in a review. 

In support of my statement that D. ‘‘shows a tendency to 
postulate for one peiaod what existed at another/^ let me* take up for 
consideration his interpretation of the exjiression acatahhkttaqyraveiyah 
appearing in the village grants (p. 56). After pointing out that provi- 
sions are made in the ArtluiMstra for garrisoning the interior and that 
Manu recommends the establishment of j^olice stations (gulma) for every 
two, three or five villages, D. proceeds to say that “this re- 
commendation was actually followed in practice by Calukya, Valabhi, 
Rastrakuta and Silahara rulers of Western India. For this theory 
our author depends solely on the word aedtabkMaprdvesyah occurring 
in the villa'ge grants of some of these monarchs. In order to elucidate 
the meaning of this word he first states that “in ancient times, 
when troops or sepoys were required for any purely local purpose, the 
inhabitants of the locality had to pay for their helj).” In connection 
with) this statenieni- the author does not explain which period he means 
by “ancient times” nor does he draw the line of demarcation between 
local affairs and those of the central governmeut in “ancient times,’’ 
and he does not clear up the exact character of the ‘troops and sepoys.” 
Is there any evidence which would countenance such a theory about 
“ancient times” and specially about the days of Calukya, Valabhi, 
Rastrakuta and Silahara monarchs? None of these questions however 
seems to have occurred to D., for without trying to substantiate 
his statement by a single fact he gives his interpretation of the term 
acdtabhatapra^esydh th'us: “What the grants signify by the ex- 
pression in question is that the villages mentioned in the grants were 
exempted from the liability (of maintaining the troops)”. The inter- 
pretation is however wrong. Its meaning is that “certain types of troops, 
whatever their exact nature, could not enter the granted villages.” 
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Bein'g misled, about the significance lof the term, our author makes 
another uncautious remark ; ‘‘It therefore follows that the visits of 
such regular and irregular troops must have been frequent enough for 
the pui'i^ose of detection of crime or the chastisement of robbers’ \ And 
in tin’s I). s1h)ws that Manu’s recommendation to establish 
police stations at every tw’O, three or five villages was actually followed 
by the Calukyas, etc. He is, in fact, postulating for the Calukyan age 
what has been mentioned in the Momisainliitd even though there ig no 
evidence to support such a view. 

As regards my remark that the Svirtis have been utilised as if they 
do but register the existing institutions of the country, I may point 
out the following; — 

(i) On p. 65 I), shows that Manu (VII, 130-132) speaks of 
certain dutie^s on ghee, drugs etc., and in his opinion it is “quite clear 
that the tax on cows and bulls, and flowers and milk mentioned iih tlie 
Smrtis teas actually levied in Befar during the sixth: century^’ (p. 66), 
for the Chammak copj>er-»plate grant contains the words apdrarnparago- 
hallvardaJi upusjuikslrasandodah (Fleet, (rupta Inscriptions^ p. 238), 
The meaning of this expression, however, is uncertain. 

(ii) On p. 41 the author says that the principle of guild courts, 
mentioned in the Srnrtis, was known in Westrem India also in pre- 
Mahomedan days, for in the succeeding Mahomedan period a similar 
principle was followed. Even taking for granted that the facts in the 
case are actually as they have been stated by the aiitjbor, it is difficult 
to follow the trend of liis ratiocination. He has adduced no epi- 
graphic evidence, and tried to fill us this gap by means of references to 
the Mahomedan j>eri()c], but lie has not considered the possibility of the 
Mahomedans having introduced the guild principle into Western India 
from other parts of India. 

(iii) On p. 42 D. says, “We may confidently assert that 
throughout the Hindu period, our village communities in Western India 
were enjoying the right of self-adjudication.” Considered in ite context 
(see pp. 40-42) it will be quite clear that the expression “Hindu period” 
in this passage includes the whole pre-Mahomedan period trim 
Yajnavalkya downwards. The only attempt at evidwicing thia state- 
ment from sources other than the Swrtis, consists, as we have seen, of 
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references tq the Mahomedan iperiod. Now even if we accept ihe author’s 
point of view that the g-uild principle was not introduced into Western 
India by the Mahomedans, but w^as found by them to exist, there, it can 
only prove that in times immediately preceding^ the Mohamedan con- 
quest, the said principle was known in Westeim India, and it 
proves nothing for the age of Yajnavalkya. 

We have thus pointed out three distinct ways of dealing with the 
Smrtis in D.’s boo-k : (1) he La.s tried to support the Snrrti-rules by 
means of inadequate epigraphic evidence, (2) inadequate historical evi- 
dence, and (3) neither epigraphic nor historical evidence. 

About the use of ‘Hhe SaTnliifds, the Bnihmanas, the Jdtakas, and 
the Smrtis as gazetteers of Western India”, the questions raised by 
us are; — (1) whether the texts concemed can at all be regarded 
as gazetteers and (2) whether they can be particulaily associated with 
Western India. It is quite obvious that both these questions have to 
be answered in the negative. 

In the Introduction (p. xv) D. says, ‘‘We have, therefore, 
given above the picture of the Jatiaka village community, for it no doubt 
served, as we have remarked already, as a model to the Aryan colonizers 
in Western India on which to organize their new village com^munities.” 
This sentence clearly shows that D. considers the Jdtakas to 
be a reliable source of information about Western India, although he 
considers them to be records of “the whole of Northern India” (p. xiii) 
and in spite of his admission on p. 26 that “reliable history of India’s 
past can be reconstructed not by wide generalizations but by intense 
research, province by province.” Let us now turn to the passage referred 
to by D. in the above quotation. Speaking of the Jdtakas^ he 
says, “this village life that is described here was not again peculiar to 
any particular clan or tribe, but was common to the whole o-f Northeni 
India. We shall not, therefore, be far wrong in postulating that the 
village communities that were founded in Western India by the Aryan 
settlers in the seventh and sixth centuries B.C. must have been modelled 
on thc/se which existed in Northern India at that time and which are 
so faithfully descrived in the Jatakas.” Apart from the various un- 
warranted implications of this passage, it is appai:ent that D. 
includes Western India within the “whole of Northern India.” Again, 
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it is clear that ‘‘Noriliern Iiidia’^ of the second sentence of the quota- 
tion is equivalent 1o tlie ^Svhole of Northern India’' of the first, for the 
Jataka-stories liave been taken by the axithor to depict the true picture 
of both the one and the oilier. His whole theory of the village headman 
is based on the data of the Jdiahas which in his opinion depict the Indian 
society of the 7th centniy II. C. The epigraphic evidence which he 
adduces on p. 2 (consisting, by the bye, of the bare mention of the term 
grdniaiii) belongs to the first century A.D. and therefore can prove 
nothing for the age of the Jdtakos, at least according to the ideas of our 
author. 

No direct- statement of the nature shown above has been made in 
the Introduction regarding the Vedic data, but as they have been used 
in the same way and in the same strain as the Jataka data, it is but 
natural to conclude that the author considers the Vedic texts too, 
whatever the land of tlieir origin, to be full of dependable data about 
West Indian village communities. 

We shall now turn to the first question and show that D. has used 
tile Vedic texts and the JcMakas as gazetteers. 

On p. X, our author has made several staiements regarding Vedic 
village communities, e.g. ‘‘GnUmani or the leader of the village was 
practically its king’’; “Each village had its own council or Sabha 
where probably the village elders assembled to discuss and deliberate 
over questions of public importance”; “The local disputes also were 
settled by this council of the village elders”, etc*. The author has not 
indicated the source to prove these theories, but from certain indications 
on the same page it appears that the author had some Vedic passages in 
mind, e.g., he quotes a Vedic passage and gives the proper reference (see 
f .n. 2) ; (2) he quotes a Vedic passage without giving any reference (see 
f.n. 1); (3) the foairth footnote is a reference to the Vedic Index. Our 
conclusion is therefore quite justifiable that tjhe author had in mind 
some Vedic passages when he made those staitements, specially when it 
is considered that epfgraphic or historical evidence is not available for 
the Vedic period. There is no denying the fact that the Vedic texts 
have been given the status of gazetteers here. The only fact which goes 
against our conclusion is that the available Vedic data do not counte- 
nance such sweeping statements. 
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D. has rightly divined that A. demurs to many of hi« tlieoales about 
puga^ sre^il and hula. A. Las criiieised there only the methodology of 
the author who argues here, how could the Westerner Vijhanesvara 
“fiatisfactorily’^ explain the minute dififerences in the various types of 
local courts mentioned by the Northerner Yajnavalkya unless these courts 
were actually functioning- in Western India? Is this sound reasoning? 

Eegarding inaccuracies in the book we shall now proceed to point 
out a few cases of discrepancy between the foot-notes and the statements 
made in the text. On p. ix, fn. 2, our author quotes RV. 1,44,10c : 
grdmesv amitd pnrohitah ^‘in the villages you (Agni) are the Protector 
and the Puroliita,^’ On the basis of this passage the author remarks: 
“A communal feeling of village brotherhood was also there; thus Agni, 
for instance, is called the Purohita of the whole village.’’ But which of 
the four words of the pada quoted signifies ‘Vhole”? That the author 
is careless about quoting original Sanskrit passages is proved by 
f.n. 3 on the same page, wdiere he quotes RV . 1, 114- Ic-d, for he has 
committed no less than tw^o mistakes in quoting this half-verse, — one of 
omission and another of coim mission. For cdtuspade he reads cai(uspada 
and for grdme asmin he reads grume ‘smin, thus spoiling the metre. 
The passage in question is ydthd mm dmd dvipdda 

cdtuspade visvam pustdin grdme asmiinn aiidtnrdm that the bipeds 

and the quadrupeds may be happy (and) all that grows in this village 
(may he) free from disease.” This is another Vedic passage which ac- 
cording to D. proves the * ^communal feeling of village brotherhood.” 
Our author therefore clearly suggests that the Vedic Aryans used to 
fraternise not only with human beings but also with animals. Again on 
p. 23, f.n. 2, the author quotes from, an inscription the expression mytik- 
tdniyuhtardjapurusajdnaladdm and says on its strength that the ‘ins- 
criptions sometiimes actually contrast the local councils with other local 
officials by remarking that they were ‘niyukta’ (appointed) whereas the 
janapadots or peoples* council was ‘aniyukta* (or not appointed) (by the 
central government)”. The f.n. 2 on the same paige gives a few verses 
of the Santiparvan where an injunction is given to the effect that of tlie 
Amatyas four should be Bitahmanas, eight Ksatriyas, twenty-one 
Vai^yas and three iSudras. Our* author concludes that these verses 
lay dowm a constitution for the cabinet with a preponderance of th^ non- 
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Brahmins/' It has still to be proved that the cabinet system was ever 
known ir. ancient India, and even if it was, a heterogenous body of 
tliirty-six members could not have functioned as a cabinet. That the 
author has given footnotes only to give his book the outward appearance 
of a scholarly work although he often did not even understand the mean- 
ing of the text quoted thus is proved by the footnotes on p. 81. In the 
first f.n. the author quotes RV. 4, 41, Ga-b. At his hands tdnaya has 
become tanaye and for vrsanas ca we find 'vrsanasyal Jn the fourth 
f.n. on the same page is quo>ted Mann 8, 2G2 ; ksetrakupaiaddgdndm 
drdinasya grhasya ca, sdmantayratyayo jneyak ^MTOdsetumniimayali. 
‘‘In the case of fields, wells, ponda, garden-houses and dwelling-houses 
the boundary and the daim are to be deteiimined by the neighbours.'’' 
Strangely enough, on the ,strengih of this passage our author has 
concluded, *‘the only type of land-holding kno»wn to Manu was the 
rayatwari one." 

With reference to my criticism of the interpretation of the term 
D. asks, “What other sense can be suggested for the 
terttn samiti in view of passages like dhruvaya te {rdjile) sdmitih kalpatdm 
ihd (AV. 6. 88, 3)?" To speak strictly objectively, the word samitih 
in this passage may signify army, navy, air-force, elephants, cavalry, 
infantry, riches, strength, blessings, food,, in short, anything imagin- 
able that may contribute to the well-being of the king. D.'s 
suggestion that here can signify nothing but a parliaimentary 

body to control the king must be taken with cauiion. Our author should 
have noticed that not only the samiti but also the ‘people' (vis') is spoken 
of there in almost exactly the same wiay. 

It was pointed out in the review that in the Vedic literature grama 
often signifies a band of wanderers, sotoietimes forming a clan. This 
is a “novel sense" of the word according to Dr. Altekar, though he 
writes : “In some passages of the Rg-veda, the word has the sense of 
a body of men or troops, but this is very probably the derivative sense 
as the Vedic Index observes." We shall show that the sense of grama 
given im the review is the original one. Nobody ever denied that “in 
the vast majority of cases the word stands for a village," but in some 
of the oldest parts of the Ru., grama signifies something quite different; 
cf. ]^v, 3, 33, 11 a-b ydd angd t<vd hlvaratdh samtdreyur gavydn grama 
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isitd indrajutah when ;the Bharatas cross thee, the grama intent 

on cattle, hastening forward and spurred on by Indra.’^ Here a grmna 
of the Bharatas is clearly referred to as crossing a river in quest of 
cattle. Surely this grama is not a settled village. It is evidently 
analogO'Us to the fafmous grama of Saryata Maiiava, whose Idgend is 
told both in the &.Br, and the Jaiminlya Bidli nuiim, The grama of 
garyata Manava was not a body of warriors, for we know that there 
were women in liis grama. Indeed his daughter isi one of the main 
figures in this charming legend. We have to admit therefore that grama 
in these passages signifies a nomadic clan. Schrader and Nehring 
{Reall^a^ikon der iridogermanischm Altertuinskunde) in their article on 
‘Dorf’ have conclusively proved that the village of tlte Indo-European 
tribes was everywhere a clan-village originally; Lat. vic^Si “village^ ^ is 
etymologically connected with Sht. vis. Moreover the very fact that the 
Indo-Europeans had reached India proves tha»t not very distant fore^ 
fathers of the Vedic Aryans must have been roaming about in clans like 
the grama of Saryata Manava. All this clearly indicates that in the 
Vedic literature grdvia signifies a nomadic clan, and this is precisely its 
original meaning. In this connectaon D. makes siojine queer 
remarks about fire ritual which need not be discussed in detail. Every*^ 
body knows that the earliest Intlo-Europeans we can get any informa- 
tion about were not absolute vagrants; even at that early stage they 
already knew the rudiments of agriculture, yet they were mobile in 
their movements. The fire-cult could have been easily developed in such 
a com,munity. 

Ill the last paragraph of his reply Dr. Altekar insinuates that the 
only flaw in his book is that it was published seven years ago and 
therefore the Dravidiau problem could not be dealt with in the light 
of recent arch geologic ail discoveries. We have seen, however, that even 
aparil from the Dravidian problem, his bo6k requires revision in tnany 
places. 

AitihdMka 
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Rejoinder 

I shall here briefly consider the points arisingr out of the fresh 
remarks of the ^Aith}u'lsil:a\ 

Policing of the villages. A. claims that\ the tendency to 
postulate for one age what existed for another i.B illustrated by imy 
treatment of this topic. After mentioning that Manu and Kautilya 
recommend that there should be police stations for two, three or five 
villages, I have stated that similar arrangements existed in Westeim 
India down to about 1200 A.D. In support of this statement I have 
referred to the expression ^achdtabhatapTavesyah* occurring in western 
Indian inscriptions from the Calukyan times downwards. Supposing the 
precise meaning of this expression is doubtful, there is the evidence of 
the expressions coroddharanika and dandapdsika occurring frequently in 
the inscription^ of the period (Village CommunitieSy pp. 61-62). Can we 
not then conclude, from the evidence hailing from Western India and 
belonging to the postr-Manu period that during the period in question 
though the villages were expected to be more self-reliant than they are 
at present, they were not entii’ely thrown on their own resources for the 
defence of their hearth and hom^P (p. 55). 

Smrti evidences. In support of his contention that I have utilised 
the Smrtis*' as if they were but registering the existing institutions of the 
country, A. refers to my statement that the tax on cows and buffaloes, 
flowers and milh, was levied in ihe village communities of Western 
India. In support of my statement I have relied on the words ; 
apdramparagohallvoidah apusjml fircusandolmji occurrin'g in the Cham- 
mak plates. Is the meaning of this expression quite uncertain? 
The verb duh is frequently used in Sanskrit literature for denoting 
taxation ; cf . madhudohaTn duh)ed rdstrarn (Santi Parvan, 88.4.) ; dudoh/i 
gam sa yajndya (Raghuvarnsay I, 26). It is therefore quite clear that the 
term ^apuspaksirasandohah inveslis the village in question with immunity 
from the taxes on flowers and milk mentioned in Manusmrti and proves 
my view that these taxes, though 'mentioned in Sm;rtis, actually existed 
in Western India. The expi^ssion ^apdramparagoballvardah* is not 
very clear ; but when considered along with the expression ^varoksamahu 
slprasabhakrayavikrayddimrvadasavarjitaTUy quoted in f.n. 2 of p. 66, 
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it suggests a connection with the tax on cows' and buffaloes mentioned in 
Smrtis. The last statement would sliow that the state could purchase, 
perhaps at a nolmiiial price, the best bull or she-buffalo from the village 
herdsmen probably in lieu of its taxation, 

Pancdyat Courts in Western India- A. claims that no* purely 
Western Indian evidence is adduced to prove the prevalence of i)opular 
Pancaiyats in Western Indian villages in pre-Muslim, times, and 
goes to the length of suggesting that they may have been 
introduced in Western India by the Mahomedans from other 
parts of India. The administrative system current during the rule of 
the Bahamani kingdom and its successors was not very (much influenced 
by external influences; revenue oflicers were largely drawn from the local 
Hindu population, and even the state records were kelpt in the local 
Hindu script called ifnodi and not in Urdu. If therefore the Paiicayat 
courts existed during the> Muslim rule, we cannot attribute the fact to 
iheir being introduced in the Deccan at that time frotm outside, especially 
since there is no evidence to prove this. 

As to the epigraphio evidence from, Western India to prove the 
existence of popular courts in the pre-Muslim period, I have stated my- 
self that inscriptions are silent on the point (p. 39). I have, however, 
concluded that they must have existed in Western India at this iicie on 
account of the following considerations. 

The definitions of puga, sreni etc. as they are given by Vijnanes- 
vara towards the end of the 11th century are found to be in accordance 
with the actual forms of these institutions in the Deccan during the 
Mahomedan period. Thus the Mitdksard explains puga as bhinnajd- 
tlnoTn bhinnavrtttndm ekasthdnavdsinarn samuhah; the corresponding 
village body in the Muslim, period consisted of the prominent village 
inhabitants of different castes and professions, as we know from the 
signatures on the scores of judigments of the village Pancayats of the 
period (p. 40). It is therefore perfectly permissible to conchide that 
village Pancayats of the Puga type existed in the days of Vijhane^vara 
in Western India. There is no direct evidence as to how these were 
functioning during the Hindu period. But we find that the Pancayats 
were functioning more or less on the lines indicated in Smrtis during the 
Muslim period. The case of Nwrsoji Jagcdale v$. Bdpdji Mussalman^ 
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iiivolvi iipf" i]ie pro'priot&ry rig*litsi over extensive properties, was first 
decided by tl:e local villaig’e Paiicayat at Masiir, and was subsequently 
reviewed in appeal by the district Paiicayat ef Karad, when B%>aji 
Mussalnian appealed io that, body. When the district Paiicayat also 
decided the ca<e against the Muslim defendant, he went to the Emperor 
at Bijapur to complain that the two lower Pahcayats had given a wrong 
judgment owing to religious partiality. Emperor Ibrahim Adil Shah 
ordered a re-trial of the case not by his own officers but by the Pahcayat 
at Paithan; and when that body also confirmed the judgment of 
the two lower) Pahcayats, tlie emperor refused to interfere in the case. 
Now when we find, that even under Mahomedan kings the state used to 
enforce the decisions of ihe village Pahcayats even wdien the rights of 
Muslim subjects were adversely affecded, m it not natural to assume 
that these bodies existed in the pre-Mahomedan xieriod in the Deccan? 
This conclusion hecomes irresistible when we find that the constitution 
and procedure of fhese bodies was more or less similar to tliat descrilied 
by Naiada and Vijhanesvara. There is no evidence to show that the 
Mahomedaas brought these institutions' with them either froiUi other parts 
of India or from outside India. What other conclusion can he drawn 
under tliese circumstances than the one that I have drawn, viz., though 
there is no direct epigrapliical evidence to })rove that these bodies were 
fiiiudioiiing during 500-1200 A.D. on the lines described by Brhaspati, 
Narada, and Vijnanesvara, we have to conclude that they must have 
flourished in Western India in contemporary times because they con- 
tinued to function even during the Muslim rule. If the lacunae in 
ancient Indian history are not to be filled by such legitimate inferences, 
it will be difficult to reconstruct it. 

The use of V edic evidence. The statement in the review 
that the Samhitas, the Brahmanas, the Jaiakas and Smrtis 
have all been given the status of the gazetteers and that 
again gazetteers of Western India has now to be considered. 
The Vedic and Jataka evidence is used only in the Introduction, and 
not in the body of the book. The picture of the Village Communities 
in the period of the Vedas, Brafemanas and Jatiakas is given in the Intro- 
duction only as a background to the history of the Village Communities 
in Western India, which cannot be taken back io a period earlier than 
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about ^500 B.C. If it h peni)issil)le io refer briefly io llie Moiiey-Minto 
constitution in a book wliicli is iiiaiiily devoted to tbe de'^crijdioii of the 
Moutford constitution with a view to enable the reader to get tbe 
necessary persi)ective, how is it uncritical for a writer of the history 
of the Yillage Co-nitnunities in Western India to briefly state in the 
Introduction the nature of tlie Village Comim unities in the period just 
preceding tl:at to wdiich lie can take back the history of the Western 
Comnuinities in Western India. Owing to the absence of liistoric and 
epigraphic documents of the Vedic iperiod, Vedic texts themselves have 
been mainly relied upon for delineating a picture of the Vedic society. 
If this amounts to using Vedic text-s as Oa^Jetteers, it is a procedure which 
is so far followed by every scdiolar in reconstructing the liistory of the 
Vedic ])eriod. 

SahhCi and Samiti. I have myself observed that about tbe 
precise constitution and functions of these bodies we know 
vei’y little from the Vedic texts themselves (p. ix) ; but it 
is perfectly legithmate to analyse the scanty data available to 
see if we can form some idea about tjbe probable nature of 
these bodies. With reference to the Sahha, we find references showing 
that people used to assemble there to talk about the affairs of daily life 
like the excellent qualities of their kitie VI, 28, C) ; village- 

folk u«ed to assemble there for spending their time in amusements like 
gambling (Rv., X, 34, 6); hope is also expressed that members of the 
Soihhd should be of the salme view as one oneself is (Av., VII, 12, 2). 
Sahim therefore was very probably the local village assembly, where 
people met, as we do nowadays in social clubs, and -also discussed a 
number of topics; and since people were anxious that otber members 
of the Sahha should not hold views, divergent from tjieir own, 
it is obvious that the body was a responsible one whose discussions and 
conclusions counted for something. It is therefore a per’missible con- 
jecture to suggest that Sahhid was probably a body of village elders 
assembled to discuss aiud deliberate over questions of public importance. 

As to Samitiy supposing it is possible that in the passage dUruvaya 
te (rajne) samitih halpatamilia {Av.y VI, 88, 3) the word may signify 
^aitoiy, navy, air-force, elephants, cavalry, riches, strength, blessings, 
food, in short anything imaginable that may contribute to the well- 
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being- of the king* as A. suggest still our choice of the ^probable 
meaning becomes restricted when we consider the context in which the 
word is used in oilier Vedic passages. In Rv., X, 1^1, 3, the word 
(dearly refers to meeting or assembly ; in Av,y XII, 1, 56, 

Ve grdnui yadamnyani ydsuibhu adhi bhumydm 
Ye samyrdmdh samiUiyastem caumi vaddnyalvam 

(lie desire is expressed that one should be a good speaker in a samiti. 
In the light of these passages, when we get references to kings going to 
Samitis (Rv., IX, 92, 6 ), or to the anxiety expressed on behalf of an 
exiled king, recently restored, that his Sainiti should be of one accord 
with him, one has to conclude that Samiti must be a deliberative assemb- 
ly where speeches were delivered and the sense of the jieople assembled 
ascertained. As compared to the Sahhlft tjiis will have to be considered 
as a higher body since discoid with it is said to be a grave matter for 
the king (Au., V, 19, 15). Under ti.ese circumstances, it is reasonable 
to state that ‘it aii'pears that Samiti was a higher council whose 
business it was to advise or control the king.’ 

Grama, A. admits that in the vast majority of cases the word Grama 
stands for a village, but he contends that its sense in some of the oldest 
parts of the llgveda is difierent, Xow it is a debatable point as to 
whether the few passa)ges where the word Grama signifies a body or 
group of men all belong to the earlier part of the Rgvedcy and whether 
this earlier sense can be best deduced from ihe use of the word in the 
SaiajHitha Brfdihnana, which is admittedly not a very early work- The 
historian of the Village Comiinunities has to ascertain whether villages 
existed in the Vedic period or not. And if in the vast majority of cases 
where the word Grama appears in the Rgveday it signifies a village, it is 
a legitimate conclusion that village life was well known t)o the 
Vedic Aryans in the Vedic period. Whether they borrowed the village 
system from the Dravidians, or whether they had developed it them- 
selves will be conclusively proved only when we get more definite infor- 
mation about the nature and extent of the Dravidian civilisation. 

As to the instances of mistakes like =^ 5 ^ for for 

for etc., referred to by A., I leave it to the readers of the 

book to find out how many of them aie printing mistaikes and how many 
are due to the writer’s ignorance.* 

A. S. AliTEKAR 

• The controversy is closed.- -Ed. 



Origin of the Pratihara Dynasty 

In the ZffQ., June 1934, pp. 337 ff., ‘‘Origin of the Pratihara 
Dynasty, ^ I tried to show that there is no definite evidence available tp 
prove that the Pratiharas belonged, to the Gurjara tribe. Miss Bhramar 
Ghose, criticising my view, writes in the hidion^ Culture, January, 1935, 
p. 510 ff. thus : 

(i) The Eajor stone inscription .states that the Jcing Mathanadeva of 
the Gurjara-Pratihara family granted to a temple the village of 
Vy^hrapataka with all its income “together with all the fields 
cultivatedi by the Gurjara^'' {t^thmta-pratyasamia^Sri-Gurjara-vahU^^ 
sajnasta^ksetra-sameta^ etc. EL, vol. Ill, p. 2G6). Gurjara, referred 
to in the latter part of the above sentence, “denoites a people, or, rather 
a tribe or race*’^ Hence Gurjara-Pratih^a mentioned in the saSme ins- 
cription cannot but mean Pratiharas of the Gurjara tribe, and not 
Pratiharas of the Gurjara country. 

(li) There was no such country as Gurjara* 

(iii) 'According to Dr. Gajiguly Gurjara country {Gurjaratrd- 
bhumi) extended at least from Didwana in the Jodhpur State, in the west, 
to Bajor in the east, comprising the western pait of the Jodhpur State, 
and the whole of the States of Jaipur and Alwar. There is no proof that 
Jaipur and Alwar States were in the Gurjaratra-bhiuni. Any detailed 
map of the Jodhpur State will show that Maglana, with which Mangala- 
naka (in the Gurjaratra^blmmi) has been identified, is 28 miles SSE of 
Didwana and not 28 miles NNE as has wrongly been taken by Kielhorn. 

(iv) Dr. Ganguly wrongly thinks that the two expressions 
GurjafeSva/ra^pati and Gtirjareivara, mentioned in the succeeding verses 
of the Baroda plate of Karkaraja., were two different persons- Both 
Fleet’s and Ganguly’s view that Gurjareivara-pati means leader or 
master of the lord of Gurjara ip erroneous. It means “the prince of the 
Gurjara.s who was the overlord.” 

My reply to the above critioismjs is as followa: — 

(i) It can safely be taken that Gurjara in this case denotes all the 
inhabitants of the village who were owners of the arable lands, and who 
were people of the Gurjara country, as the vUlaige of which fhey were 
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inliabitaiitH, formed a part of it. In course of giving* a description of 
Ujjain, Buna in hir^Kddawhdn narrates : “In Ujjayini the pjaces stretch 
forth Bieir flags, wliof?e silken fring-es gleam and flutter at night in the 
wind-like arms to remove the mark of the moon put to shame by the 
fair lotus-faced women of Malava(il/n/n rJ)’’ (Ilidding, p. 24). Here the 
women of Ujjain have been designated as Mdhioi because the city was in 
the Malava country. 

(ii) The Ragholi plate distinctly mentions Gurjara as a country 
(El., vol. IX, p. 44). So also does A1 Biladuri. A thorough discusvsion on 
this subject has been made in my article with the help of the above evi- 
dences. But unfortunately Miss Ghose failed to take notice of them. 
Following the argument put forward by her against my taking Gurjara, 
mentioned in the Nausari plate as a country, it can safely be taken that 
the w^ord Gurjara, referred to in the Aihole inscription of Pulikesin II 
(El., vol. VI, p- 10) along with Lata and Malava, denotes a country. 

(iii) Detailed map of Rajputana shows that Maglana is in the 
Jaipur State, and 28 miles NNE of Didwana.^ It has been pointed out 
above that the village Vyaghrapaitaka, in the Alwar State, was in the 
Gurjara country. Hence the boundary of the Gurjara country as Iraced 
by me is correct. 

(iv) Any Sanskrit Dictionary will show that there is nothing wrong 

in taking pati to mean a master as I have adopted. I think no extplana- 
tion is needed to maintain that Guijarehuini-pati and Gurjaresvara, re- 
ferred to in the Uarocla pia t'eh'. Mil I • • — - -rvofl As Gurja- 

resvara-pati was a king of the imperial Pralihara dynasty, G\\irjares'vava 
was evidently a different ruler. 

Miss Ghose has practically said nothing new against the arguments 
put forward by me for disproving the old theory of the Gurjara origin of 
the Pi^atiharas. I have given other clear evidences in my article 
‘'Early History of the Gurjara Country^ (IHQ,, December 1934) in 
mpport of my contention. 


D. C. Ganguly 


1 Constable’s Hand Atlas of India, Plate 27, Bb. 



Ancient Gita Commentaries — Rejoindei^ 

In voL IX, (1933), no. 3 of the IHQ,, I had, with the help of a few 
textual lefereucey iu the Gita-eoiiinientaries of Vedanta Desika and 
Jayatirtha, drawn attention to the existence of an ancient com- 
meiatary on the Gita by a certain Bhaskara whoiUi I identified with the 
well-known Bhasyakara of that name on the Brahmasutras, I had fur- 
ther contended that this Bhaskara was more or less a close contemporary 
of Sankara and was, in all probability, the same Bhasjkara mentioned by 
Abhinavagup'ta as an ‘ancient commentator^ on the G-ita. Professor 
Otto Schrader, in the course of his weighty review of my paper in this 
QiiarteQ*ly, (vol. X, no. 2), while welcoaning- my finding about the exist- 
ence of a Gita commentary by the celebrated Vedaatin Bhaskara, sets 
himself to oppose (1) my equating Abhinavagupta^s Bhaskara with the 
Vedajntin Bhaskara, and (2) my looking upon him, ns a contemsporary of 
Sankai'a. The Professor then elaborates his owm view that the Gita- 
Bhaskara mentioned by Abhinava was non© other than Bh^kara Bhatta, 
the author of the Siva-sutra-vdrttikay — a Kashmirian Sadvite contem- 
porary of Abhinava. He then dismisses the grounds on which the con- 
temporaneity of Sankara and Bhaskara is' claimed, aj? quite unsound and 
unsatisfactory. 

I quite agree with Prof. Schrader that the theory of the soul being 
ami in size during the state of bandage, and vthhic when released, is as 
old an the Upanisads' and the Pavkiardtra. But, I may venture to* observe 
that when commentators set themselves to refute such views after 
ascribing them to certain ‘Ekadesins/ they certainly have in mind 
actual historical exponents of such doctri nes. I do not claim any finality 
for such grounds. But I cannot help thinking that they are highly 
suggestive when they answer so closely to the ascertained views of 
Bhaskara and wherever there hajppeni; to be no earlier known commen- 
tary embodying such views. Thq author of the Maiittncinjarl is not to 
blame if the Professor should mi^itake the ‘Siddhaiiitin’ referred to in the 
lines: ^ {Manijiianjarly vi, 48-9) for Bhiu’^kara. The 

fact is that the ‘Siddiantin' sopken of in the fird^ line is Biahma-datta 
mentioned already in an earlier verse. ^ I hold no brief to the 

^ ^ I* 42.43). 

MAUCH, 1936. 
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aiitlior of tlie Mnnimanjarl in regard to his “ill-famed libeP' 
against Sa-nkaia aud aJiii one of those who feel that such 
ugly facts are best forgotten. But I do not thin,k that it would be 
reasonable to (liiscredit the author’s statements wholesale in view of a 
few unwelcome statements or mivsrepresentations even. iTliat be has no 
soft corner in liis heart for iSaiiikara, is no reason why his statements 
about certain contem'poraries of Sankara should not be given tlieii due 
consideration.® 

I am thankful to Prof. Schrader for his correcting me 
about the date of Vacaspati Misra’s N ydya^il chiibandlia ^ which owing to 
an inadvertance had been wrongly stated by me as 886 A.D., instead of 
the correct date 482 A.D. But even this revised date, far from invali- 
dating my contention for the contemporaneity of Bhaskara with Sahkaia 
would only go to sirengtlien it by reducing the interval between the de- 
mise of Sankara and the comj) 0 'sitioii of Vacaspatihs Nydyasiicly to one 
of 22 years. This work, as itsi name itself shows, was very jjrobably com.- 
posed along* witl: the which latter 

again, as a taiajor work of Vacaspati, could not have preceded his last 
great work, the Bhdrnatl by more than some 20 to 25 years. (This 
Avould give the BhAmatl a dale somewhere about 865 A.D. An interval 
of about fifty years at least, would seem, to be necessary for tlie Bfalima- 
sutniAAidsya of Bhaskara to have attained to that degree of prestige and 
liopiilarity which would compel a veteran writer like Vacaspati Misra to 
take serious notice of it and reply to its criticisms in detail and defend 
the Bha§ya of vSaiikara against its attac'ks. This would place Bhaskara 
somewhere about 815 A.D., and since Sarikara is considered to have 
lived up to 820 A.D.,' the contemporaneity of the two may not after all 


2 Kotwithstaiiding its antipathy to Sankara and his system, the 
jari^ it would be interesting to know, is in some cases far more reliable than some 
of the Sanhnmviiciifas in point of historical accuracy. The problem of the 
Mandana-Vi^varupa identity, on which the opinion of the Manimanjart that they 
are different persons, has met with general acceptance among scholars (see P. V. 
Kane, History of t)karmasdstras p. 261-2.) as against that of the ^ankaravijaya of 
Madhavacarya which unhistorically confounds all the three : Mandana Vi^varupa 
and Sufe^mra. xiii, 1-7. 
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be an unattractive lxyj)othesis. I wonder wbat Prof. Sckrader will say 
to P. V, Kane’s opinion that Yacaspati Misra himself ‘ Vas almost a coq- 
temporary of Saiilkara and his pupils.’’ {Hist, of Dharrnasdstras^ p. 262,) 
I do not feel any compelling necesisity to distinguish Abhinava’s 
Bhaskura fronij the Vedantiii. As the Professor himself admits, 
Abhinava’s solitary mention of him is verily alll that we know of this 
Bh^kara. Beyond this we know^ ahsoiiltely nothing about hlie religious 
and inetaidiysieal views of this Bhaskara so as to differe^atiate confidently 
and effectively between him and the Vedautin. Of course. I am* aware 
that the same argument would Itold good against their identification. 
But the latter assumption would seeicv to me to be the more attractive and 
probable, in view not only of the agieeiue^t in. the names, but also of the 
absence of any weighty proofs to the contrary. I am afraid that argu- 
mieats based on the /probable recension — vulgate *or Kashmirian — which 
the two Bhaskaras might or might not have followed are 
yet too premature esrpecially when not one o-f the two com- 
mentaries is available to us. In the present state of our knowledge, it 
would be unwise and unsafe to doglmatise on the particular recension 
which might have been followed by tliis or that Bhaiskara. 'There is as 
much likelihood of the Vedantin Bliaskara having followed Kashmirian 
recension as there is not. The evidence furnished by one of Jayatirtha’s 
quotations is significant. Equally so is another Kashmirian reading of 
a Gitu-verse followed by the Vedantin Bhaskara in his B.S.B. (p. ^19.) I 
am afraid the Profes^sor’ji? plea of certain Kashmirian readings 
having crept surreptitiously into the vulgate and becoming (known only 
in this way to writers like Bhaskara, does not adequately explain why not 
one of them should have been available to his Vedantic; confreres 
like Sankara! That the references in J. are only incidental and are 
made with a view to showing the comparative soundness of Madhva’s 
interpretations, would be enough to show that J. is under no- obligations 
to ‘‘’take BhaKskara to tas^k on other mM’asions too and judge hini; more 
severely.” As it is, we have well-nigh half a dozen references to 
Bhaskara in J. and what more could reasonably he expected of 


3 I doubt very much if Prof. Schrader’s assertion that J. being ^‘unaware 
of the K. Rec., speaks of a conjecture hy Bhaskara,” is really the correct inter- 
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I should further think that the qiiestiou of the partieular recension 
of tbe Gita which Abhinava’s Bha,skaia mig-ht or might not have followed 
is really independent of and irrelevant to that of his nativity. .What- 
ever may be the relig-ious, metapliysical and even interpi etatio^aal differ- 
ences between Abhinava and the Vedantin Bliaskara, it seems hardly 
necessary to deny the former right and costtnopolitanism enough to refer 
to the views of an outsider especially when they happened to agree with 
his own. An Abhinava who could persuade liiinself to comlment on 
a palpably Visnuite woi-k such as the Gita and quote the Bhagavata- 
Bvrdna too therein^ could not Ijave been iiicapuble of this elementary 
tolerance. 

Not only does A. not give any extracts from the commentary of his 
Bhaskara which would enable us to know something definite about the 


pretation. The mistake, I om sure, lies in our taking the dictatorial way of 
writing of certain commentators in its literal sense and drawing false conclusions 
from it. Elsewhere in his Nyui/asudliCi J. WTites referring to Ramanuja’s 

interpretation of B.S. i, 4, 23;—^^ 

absurd from this to infer or argue that J. considered R. to have come after 
Madhva and revised his impression of that sutra in the light of M.’s criticism of 
Saiikara and others! J. refers under Gitd ii, i8 to the reading 


lieu of vulgate, adopted by some. The deviation is clearly 

Kashmirian end is adopted by Abhinava and Riiniakantka. The historical signi- 
ficance of readings as such has no attraction for indigenous commentators and if 
at all they take any notice of them it is only to dismiss them as 
De^ika on the reading: adopted by Sankara, xiii,, 20) J.’s 

remarks therefore, under vi^, 7, must be looked upon as no more than a racy way 
of expressing his disapproval of Bhaskara’s reading. 

4 I do not accept the view that in as much as of the two Mss. of A.’s com- 
mentary in the B.O.R.I. library, the verses from the Bhag. do not occur in the 
body of one of them but appear in the margin, they must be dismissed as later 
interpolations. I am afraid it would be sweeping to argue solely on the 
basis of the Mss. of the B.O.R.I. The editorial notice in the Nirnayar- 
sagar edition of A.’s comm, has it that two Mss. one from the Deccan College 
Library at Poona and the other secured direct from Kashmir by 6yt. Kedarnath,, 
bad been collated for the purpose. And the verses from Bhag, would seem to 
have found a place at least in one of them. 
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lattei^’s religious and pliilosophical views and thereby differentiate effec- 
tively between him and the Vedantin Bliaskara but, what is more, the 
particular question discussed under Gltd, xviii, 2 ff., viz., the coimota/- 
tioU of the terms smun/dsa and tydgn, is of so innocuous a nature that 
there is nothing in A.’s views on them which the Yedantin Bhaskara couM 
not readily approve of. It ij^i interesting to note that Saiijkara in comment- 
ing on Gltd, 18 -G, expresses his disapproval of the view of ‘soune’ regard- 
ing the possibility of performing the purely ‘kamyaokarmas’ also, in a 
spirit of dispassionate dedication.'^ Excepting Madhva and the unknown 
commentator mentioned by Sankara, all others including J.’st Bhaakara® 
and Abliinavagiipta^ are agreed that the law of dispassionate performance 
of harma has reference only to the nitya and naimittika karma^- 
And this is also the view of the Vedantin Bh^kara ; 5 

nfdftrs =5 ^ < B. s., i. i, i). 

Thus, tlie paiHicular context under which’ A. mentions or ‘recommends’ 
Bhmtkara as Pro-f. Schrader would like to have it, is not at all likely 
to have anything in it which would militate against his identity with 
the Vedantin even as a hypothetical proposition. The terms in which 
A. mentions Bhajjifcara do not necessarily compel us to believe that A. was 
religioiisly following in the wake of B.’s interpretations. Internal 
evidence in A.’s coinmentary shov/s that there were others before him who 
followed other traditions of interpretation. We are told that the conn- 
mentaiy of Ramakantha who was slightly earlier than A., upheld the 
|IT*f - Tlie same might also have been the case with the 
Bha<skara mentioned by A. At any rate, untill more is known about 


I 'tT?rF?rf7’ 2iTf% ^rwiiPr 
II 

6 Vide his view: 

^ swrmnrprrg” ffg 


7 Cf, 

( 6 , 1 ) 
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A/s Bhaakara, tlie question of IWa idaatity or tlie reverse with the 
Yedantin Bhaskara, may advisedly be left an o^pen one. It may 
be recalled that when I originally drew attention to A/s Bhas«kara, it 
was only incidentally and by the way, and the identity which I put 
forward then, was merely tentative. The title ‘Bhatta’ on which Prof. 
Schrader lays so much emphasis, is not so foijmidable and clinching a 
proof either, to differentiate A.’s Bha^kara from the Vedantin. There is 
nothing sacro-sanct about the honoiific or ‘title' ‘Bhatta' which like any 
other of its kind, is dropped by Sanskrit writers in at least as many cases 
as it is employed, as for example — Kumarila: Kuonarila Bhatta; Vacasi 
pati: Vacaspati Mi^ra; Sahara; Sahara Svamin; SridUara: Sridhara 
Svamin. Pr^f. Schrader would not so readily have accused 
the editors of Bhaskara's Bhasya of an ‘insinuation,' or spoken 
of the “confusion with the Kashmirian Bhatta .BhaMkara, or 
the Bhatta Bhaskara of Srauta fame," had he known that 
the celebrated Brahmananda Sarasvati, commeatator on the AdvaitcSr 
siddhi, actually confers the title of Bhatta on the Yedantin 
Bhaskara w^hile m^entioning his view of the doctrine of error : — 

(P- ^3, Advait/fsiddhi icith Brahmunandiya^ Bombay). 

It is doubtful if Brahmananda iknew anything about the ‘Kashmirian 
Bh^kara' and there is hardly any possibility of his confusing the 
Vedantin Bhaskara, with the Sranta writer! Equally unavailing is 
the attempt to date A.’s Bhaskara “in the lltli century A.D. (about the 
samietime as A.), following Chatterji's book. Mr, Chatterji, if I am right, 
is concerned only with the author of the Sivasutravdrttilia. It is doubt- 
ful if he knew anything about, a Gita comnnentary by his Bhaskara when 
he wrote his book. I quite see Prof. Schrader’s anxiety to place A.'s 
Bhaskara ‘about two centuries later than the Vedantin Bhaskara’. It is 
thifll anxiety, I believe, which has made Kim overlook the significant 
phrase T)refixed by Abhinava to his Bhaskamh I submit, then, 

that the termts, in which A. refers to his Bhaskfera., clearly Itnaflse him 
out to be a fairly * ancient cornmmtator^ already in the days of A. Thus 
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A . ’9 Bha^ara could neither have been a contempoi ary of A. nor lived 
about the 11th century but considerably earlier. This is reinforced by 
the fact tliiUt A. places his Bharskara, at the head of a line of earlier 
commentators all of whom are in fairness entitled to the epithet 
‘‘ancient’^ Assuming* an interval then, of at least a century 

or raore between A. and his Bhaskara, we make him — the latter — almost 
contemporaneous with the Vedantin Bhaskara. 

II 

I am npt at all convinced by Prof. Schrader^s atteimpt^ t<o dismiss 
the pre-Sahkarite intei^pretation of (xiii, 12), as an 

essentially Pahcaiutiika one. It may be that the Paiicaratrikas indiffer- 
ently distinguish between, and identify, the Vyuha-Va*sudeva as w^ell as 
the rast with the Para-Vaisudeva. Indeed, we have the evidence of 
Sankara himself- that they do so : — ^ 

I II But, I wonder if the cbaiacteri- 

satioii of the Vyuhamiirtis as so many of the Supreme 

Being* and the reference to the Vyuha Vasudeva alone as 
tlie ‘‘superior sakti’’ in^ coiitradistinctio.a to the three other members 
of the Quaii,ernity — (all of whom niust evidently be put down as “in- 
terior Saktis'’ are at all genuinely Pahcaratric. A 

Pahearatrika may look upon and cliaracterise the Cit and Acit^ 
the Purusa and the Prakrti as the higher and lower Sajetis of the 
Bl ab man, as is sometilnes done by the VLpiu Pumna^ the Gita and 
Eamanuja: — 

TO ^ ; g'^nTO I Visnu Purdna. 

^ TO vii, 5. 

But, th/e Pre-Sahkarite explanation of WPm, cannot be called Pahcaia- 
tric in any sense. If anything, it unmistakably bears the stamp 
of a already hinted at by me. Had it really been 

a Pahearatrika explanation, there is no reason why it should have beea 
totally discarded by Ramanuja;* or w^by a welhinformed Vaisnava like 

9 Ramanuja has altogether ignored the pre-6ankarite explanation of 
in terms of the Brahman. Though he splits the compound into and 

takes terms of the individual soul, also is 

likewise taken by him to refer to the 
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JayaUrtJia should at all have takeu so much iljmbiag*© at. it and hastened 
1o censure the author of such an explanation so as to imply that he was 


not a true Vaisn-ava. 

Tliere seems to be every likelihood, therefore, of the pre-SaiiSvarite 
explanation of jtc'HC having been oliered by someone who w’Uis an 
exponent of the Sclirader^s observations 

about the w^idespread popularity leiijoyed by the PancaiSlirikas as a 
religious conrfniunity before Sankara, apply equally well' to the votaries 
of the Such a tenet is a part of the thedg‘ony of many 

of the Puranas and is quite in keeping with the eclectickm of early 
Hinduism. It may be observed that according to the official termino- 
logy of this school of which we have a later classiicali exponent i»ii 
Vijnaiia Bhiksu — the tLj:ee gods of the 2 )opular Hindu Trihity, 
Brahma, Visnu and Riidra, are regarded as the Saktis of the Transcen- 
dent Being— the Brahman. Even here, a partiality is shown to Visnu 
who is refgarded as the superioir of the three. All thi^s woiJd be quite 
clear from the following passage of the BTahma^mtra-vyakhyd of 
Vijhana BhiJ^su® : — 

I i 

... I ^ mw i 


It will be Seen from the foregoing that the pre-Saiilkarit© explana- 
tion of wwild fit in admirably with the framework of theflrgcg^^lf- 

That the phrase jpTIndid easily lend itself to an exjrlanation on 
those lines is made clear by an interesting sidelight tlirowu by Vijnaiia 
Bhiksu himself — who, to judge frdm the manner of his writing, very 
probably understood th'e phrase in the same way as the jire-Sahkarite 
commentator: — 

‘tp !J7rap>T i 

'3RTfT *i?rc JW sr n 

{Vijndndmrta^ Ghowkhainba, edn., p. 136). 


10 pp, 134-136. (Ohowkhamha edn.l 
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In spite of attempts to prove the contrary, Bliaskara’s explanation 
of ‘Kesava^ smacks too stron|g-ly of . Indeed, Bliaskara 

has not the least idea of ‘'fully identifying ‘Kesava’ qua Visnu or Krsna 
with the Brahman.^ Otherwise, he would not have taken the trouble of 
giving a roundabout derivation for the terii> — especially one sucli as 
would make Visnu himself but a part of a greater Being, Kesava. The 
Professor overlooJks the fact that according to Bhaskara, it is the 
that is denoted by the teHm. Kemm and that it is He that is identified 
with the Brahman — ^not the Avayava — ^Visnu who in com^mon parlance is 
known by the name of Kesava. In other words, Bhaskara totally sets 
aside the of ‘Kesava’ and is deliberately ipressiiig into service the 

There is thus no poiat in taking only the two wordjS of Bh^ 
kara : andi arguing therefrom that he is prepared to “fully 

identify Kesava with the Paramatmxin.” If he had really been so favour- 
able to Visnu-Krsna as to equate him straightway with the Brahman, 
there would have been no reason for Madhva and bis commentator to 
have set aside so favourable an interpretation and set about in search of 
another which would not make Visnu an Avayava of Kesava. The very 
anxiety of Madhva to i"eipudiate the explanation of Bhaskara, shows that 
there was somethin^g in it which he as an ardent Vaisnava could not 
.8wa;llow. And this was nothing but the .subordination of Visnu — as 
indeed of Brahma and Siva too — to a superior Being to be called ‘Kesava’ 
in the fullest etymological sense of the te^m. 

That Bha^kaia’s explanation of Kesava is tlie outcome of his - 
can also be surmised from another piece of interesting cir- 
cumstantial evidence. As J. has taken special care to point out, Bhas- 
kara’s explanation of ‘Kesava’ occurs under Gita, xi, 35. Now, the term 
‘Kesava’ occurs in at least four places in the Gltd i)rior to xi, 35. It 
cannot certainly have been a matter of mere accident that Bhaiskara chose 
to propound his etymological explanation of Kesava under xi, 35 after 
pd^sing over all tibe four earlier occa^sioxis to do so. There must have 
been some reason, some special propriety, which he saw in i>ressing his 
explanation into service specially under xi, 35, 

What then, was Bhaskara ’s d’ etre for teserviiig his etymology 

for Kesava till xi, 35? The ansAver is not far to seek. The eleventh 
adhySya of the Bhdgavadgitai&aiU, as is well-known, with the revelation 

MAacfi, 1935. 23 
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of the TJiiiversal Form of tlie l-ord io Arjuna. The Visvariipa contains 
williin itself all the ^'ods and ineiij — the whole XJui\eii*)e'. It is the tiaiis- 
rendental foiin of tlie laird of wh.udi the others are paiiial iiraiiifesta- 
tions. Tlie delineation of iliij^ all-ti aiisceiuling* Form in thig cdiapter gave 
Bhaskara a long-looked for opportunity to give a footin'g to his 

in the Gita. He ought to have seen it and carried out his wish with 
file help of a brilliant tour de force. The epithet Kesava applied to the 
Visvarfi'pin by Sahjaya immediately after the all-pervading Form had 
delivered itself of a 8(tniewhat awe-inspiring harangue to Arjuna, begin- 
ning with nmst have set Bhaskara athiuking and 

must have suggested to him the possibility of smuggding in hisf||ij^^fff- 
under cover of explaining the etymiological sense of the epithet 
Kesava. Consistently with his explanation, Bhaskara inaist have found 
room for all the three gods Brahma, Visnii and Siva, in the person of the 
Visvarupin. We have one verse, xi, 15, wherein least two of these, 
Brahma and Siva appear to be expressly referred to as being present in 
the person of the Visvarupin. There is some difference of opinion 
amongst commentators about the interpretation of this verse — Sankara 
understanding the whole of the third quarter 

to refer to one god: the Four-faced Brahma; while both Ramanuja and 
Madhva find room for two : Bralima and Siva. Bhaskara must have 
risen equal to the occasfion and found rodm for all the three — Brabma, 
Viisnii and Siva — in the verse- We need hardly wonder how he 
could have managed to do this. He might very probably and easily have 
taken the three terms — ^ and refer to Brbama, Siva 

and Visa ft in order, and ^ admittedly refer to Brabma and Siva 

and easily be taken to signify Visnu. In a well-known 

verse, 




?rRTW: 


the e5>itliet “seated on a lotus-seat^ ^ which in fact is synonymous with 
found applied to Visnu; so that Bhaskara could easily have 
inierpreted mean Visnu without the slightest liesita* 

tion. and successfully found room for all the three gods in the person of 
the Visvarupin ! Or, if he should have gone in for a laboured explanation, 
he might still have hit upon some such thing as : ^ 
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(seated along with, his consoiU. Lahsml on the same sea 
which would refer to Yisnu. At any rate, one may venture to assert 
that a Bhasjkara, who could dissolve into ^ could 

not have been incapable of an undoubtedly less difficult perform^ 
ance with reference to 

In tl:e light of these ramanks, it w’ilt be seen that there is hardly 
any difficulty in believing the Bha^kara of the Glia to have been an 
exponent of the and in tentatively identifying him with 

commentator responsible for the pre-Sahkaiite explanation of 

A word, before closing, about Vedanta Desika’s list, of Gita com- 
nieiitatois. I doubt very innch if Vedanta De.sika^s list is at all ^ ‘meant 
to be chronological.” The third in the list, ‘Gupta’ is very possibly 
Abhinavagupta whose name seems to have been given in its shortened 
form. The Bliaskrara mentioned by Vedainta Diesika is evidently the 
Vedantin whom he implies to have written a comimentary on the Gltd 
under II, 12, as is made clear by the reference to his there- 

under. I doubt very much if Prof. Schrader himself is inclined to 
regard the Vedantin Bhaskara as (posterior to Yadavaprakasa. Such be- 
ing the case, I fail to see why the list should be looked uj^on as being 
“meant to be chronological” in the case of the first three nalme.g only. 
Even this, as already suggested, is doubtful. Vedanta Desika’s list, 
then, cannot invalidate any contention for the contemporaneity of 
Bhaskara and Sahkai a, when it is rendered likely by other considerations. 
As regards Pisaca, I can give this information that notwithstanding his 
somewhat unenviable name, he is mentioned also as a cammentator on 
the Bmhma Sidra^^ in Madhva literary tradition.'' As for Yadava- 
prakasa’s coimmentary on the Gi^a, it also, like his commentary on the 
BrahmaMdrm,^" .seems to have been lost — ^let us hope, not irretrievably. 
The information which Prof. Schrader would like to have about any 
other references to or quotations front this commentary will be found in 
my forthcoming note on Yadava-prakasa. 

B. N. Kkishnamurti Sarma 

11 See the Introduction to my edition of the CatussntrJ Bhasya of Madhva 
p. i), Law Journal Press, Mylapore, Madras, 1934. 

12 To which references are found in the ^rutapTdkCisa of Sudar^ana, the 
Jatparyacandrilcd of Vyasaraja etc. 
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MIBAT-I-AHMADI. Persian text. Partsi I altid II and Supple- 
ment edited S. Nawab Ali ; English translation of Supplement by 0. N. 
Seddon, (corrected re-issue). Gaekw^ad's Oriental Series, Baroda. 

The Mirat-^i-Ahmadi is by far the most valuable text on mediaeval 
Indian history published in the Gaekwad’s Series. It lights uip the 
history of Gujrat and the provincial administrative system of the Mughal 
empire with fulness of detail, accuracy and array of charters and 
State-papers unapproached by any other Subah of hadia. The student 
of Mughal administration and mediaeval (Indo-Islamic) religious 
movements will find here a mine of precious raw materials that can keep 
him busy for a year. Hitherto this work had been available qaly in 
the corrupt and fragmentary (i.e., Part I and Supplement) Bombay 
lithographed edition. The complete text has now been issued, thanks to 
the enlightened partronage of H. H. Sir Sayaji Bao Gaekwad, under 
the competent editorship of Prof. Nawab Ali. The third part, more pro^* 
perly called the Supplement, which gives ‘‘a gazetteer of the province 

of Gujrat during the Mughal period and m interesting account 

of the Sufis who lived, taught and died in Gujrat,'^ has been translated 
and annotated by Mr. Seddon. He admits that ‘‘a certain degree of 
obscurity covers the technical terms used ia the Mimt regarding 
administrative and revenue matters.’’ But this difficulty can be over- 
come by a study of the authoritative woiifcs on the Administrative system 
of the Mughal Empire and the marginal glosses (ascribed to the author) 
found in a very early ms. of the work now in the Oriental Public Library 
of Patna. 

We are glad to read an announcement that ^^Eniglish translations of 
volumes I and II are in preparatioa.’’ The opportunity will then, we 
hope, be taken to utilise this O.P.L. ms. and to correct the numerous 
errors of Indian names (e.g., Popdji invariably for Babdji) in the 
printed Persian text. 

AHSAN-UT-T AW ARIKH of Hasan-i-Rumiu. vol. I. (Persian text), 
vol, II (English translation); both by C. N, Seddon, Gaekwad’s 
Oriental Series. Baroda. 
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This is a history of Persia under the Snfavi dynasty from 900 to 
980 A.H. (with a small addition in 985) by a writer who was borla in 
938. It has been edited from four incorreet and defective mss. all 
derived from one archetype. The. text is often corrupt^ but the editor 
‘‘has not usually altered it where the mss. agree, unlesvs the mistate 
made is perfectly obvious. ’V The liaglish translation is condensed 
(omitting the verbose poetical padding), but 82 pages of historical and 
general notes by Mr. Seddon greatly enhance its value, as also the 
3fi pages of notes on the text in Vol. I. 

But the book itself was hardly worth translation. As the editor 
admits, “I candidly confess that as a historian the author is unsatis- 
factory, because he omits so much that might be interesting, and usually 
fails to explain the real causes of the expeditions. . . . His scraps of Turkish 
and Indian history are useless/' Short; as the range of this history is, 
its earlier portion is a mere compilation from, earlier authorities, and 
as the author was only 42 years of age at the time of writing the book 
(980 A.H.), the later portion which is professedly based on his own 
observation does not amount to much. “On the national customs of 
the Persians in the Safavi days and the social and economic conditions 
in which they lived, there is practically no information in (this) 
history," (p. xv.) 

Why then has it been included in the Gaekwadls Serias? Such 
learned books cannot be expected to recover their printing charges by 
sale. We, therefore, regret that a book of such infinitesimally small 
importance has been preferred for publication while there are many in- 
coniparably more valuable mss. on Indo-Muslirn history crying for a 
patron to bear the cost of editing and printing th^m, and) crying in vain. 

LES SIKHS : Origine et Development de la Communaute,i 
1469-1930, par Dr, Lajwanti Ramajkrishma, (Adrien-Maisonneuve, 
Paris, 1933.) 

This LSI a survey of the rise of the Sikh sect and its political history 
down to our days, written by a young Punjabi lady for: the doctorate of 
the University of Paris. Where so much ground has to be covered in 
352 generously printed pages (omitting the appendices), it has not been 
possible for the writer to attain the depth of treatment, study of details, 
or critical anally sis. The hifitorical portion is based upon Latif (now 43 
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years old), supplemented by Mufti Ali-ud-din’s Ihratnawa; it takes no 
artcount of more modern research. The writer presents oaly the Sikh 
version of events (esp. pp. 305-349), but by omitting the 
other side, she has .stepped across the line that divides 
an impartial history from a partisan pamphlet, and thus 
lessened the effectiveness of her work. The affair of the 
tweiitietli century Sikh reforiUiers of guru-dwarus was not so simple as 
one is apt to imagine from her pages. Too many strands were inter- 
twined in it, to make a satisfactory solution easy^ — and, at one stage, 
even possible, — for the administration. For one thing, there was the 
inherent respect for vested rights enforceable by law. Secondly, the 
reformers did not rigidly confine themselves to social and religious 
purification; several of their public allies were engaged in a more ua- 
spiritual and materia tistic propaganda. We can thus see w^hat handi- 
capped even sympathetic foreign executive officers. Qa the Sikh Wars, 
Rait’s masterly study of Gough in two volumes has been ignored ! 

On the whole, this book, while in no sense a learned or authoritative 
treatise, or one based on a full use of the sources, — will prove an agree- 
able rechauffe to French readers. 

MUGHAL EMPIRE IN INDIA, 1526-1701, Part II, by Prof, 
S. R. Sharma. Karnatak Printing Press, Bombay. 

This volume covers the period from the accessiaa of Jahangir to the 
3rd battle of Panipat, or 1()05-1761. It doe^ iiot pretend to be a w^orjv 
of scliolarship or original research, as the author lias un.erely pieced to- 
gether extracts from authorities (often from translations or derivative 
works), without attempting criticiain or discrimination of one writer 
from another. But the result is a readable, — and to average college 
undergraduate, an informing volume. It, however, lacks the vividness 
and economy of words that mark Lane Poole’s Muhammadan India, 


Jadunath Sarkab 



Select Contents of Oriental Journals 

Acta Oricntalja, vol. XIll, pt. iii. 

Waltkk Eujien. — Materialismiis in Lehen ties alteti Itidien (Materialism 
in the- life of Ancient India). Concluding- paH of the writer’s 
paper divider the subject under the headings "Selfte^tivwny of 
materialistic Realpolitik in Kautallya\ ^ Self -testimony of Realpoli- 
tik in the Malmbharata and tlm common place i(?ords Lokdyata, 
Bdrliaspatya, Cdrvdka^ Kaituka and iXdstika* and ^ Hostile representa- 
tion of Kautalya in the Mutlmrdksasa and Damkumdracarita\ 
u. N. G. 


Asiatic Review, vol. XXXI, no. 105 (January, 1935). 

Stanly Eice. — Indian Culture Origin, According to the writer the 
caste system was a pre-Aryan social institution of India adopted 
later by the Ai’yans. 

BEFEO, t. XXXIII (1933) Fasc. i. 

P. Van Stein Callenfels. — Le marhye de Draupcull. (The marriage 
of Draupadi) Bas-relief B2I4 of Ahkor Vat has been explained by 
MM. Cadis and Przyluski to represent the svayamvara of Sita and 
by M. Finot to represent the svaymvara of Draujiadii. Examina- 
tion of Javanese and Malay redactions of the story leads the writer 
to accept the latter view. 

R. C. Majumdar. — Les rots Sailendra de Su/canutdvlim (The Saiiendra 
kings of Suvaniadvrpa). After giving all the epigxaphic data of 
the dynasty and considering the current views on the subject, the 
writer concludes that the Sailendras came from Kaliiiga and extend- 
ed their power over the Far Ea^. by way of Lower Bunina and the 
Malay Peninsula. 

P. Mus.* — CtiUes indienes et indigind^i an Chlampa (Indian and . indi- 
genous cults in Champa). After considering the subject under the 
Headings ^Pre-Aryan India and Aria of the monsoons ‘Vedic reU- 
gi&n and Brahmanism^ Hhe Hindu syntliesh^ and Hhe actual forms 
of Cham cults% the writer concludes that the Indian civilisers 
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brought to their Chciiu disciplas a liiuoli more beautiful and a much 
more elaborate expregision of their coiUjiiion sentiments^ This is 
illustrated by the introductory hymn to Bliagavati Kanthamsvari 
(identified with Uma) in the Sanskrit inseriptioii of kinfe Para- 
mesvara dated 1050 A.D. u. N. G, 

Calcutta Oriental Journal, vol. II, no. 4 (January, 1935). 

S. M- Katke. — Initial Jlia in Indo-Arymi. 

K. R. PiJSHAROTi AND V. K. R. Menon. — Vdstuvidyd, The V astuvidyd, 
a treatise on architecture ia being translated into English with Notes. 
The 5th Chapter dealing with the site of a house, enclosures, plant- 
ing of trees and gateways is published in this instalment- 

Kshitis Chandra Chatterji. — Popular Etymology. 

P. E!. Godb. — Date of AnandabodlVa Yati, the author of N ydyamaha- 
randa and other icorks on Vedanta hetween A.D. 1200 and 1297. 

. — Ayurvedaprakma of Mddhava Upadhydya and its 
prohable Date — middle of the 17th Century. 

Calcutta Reviow, January. 1935« 

BaIni Prasad. — Cattle of the Indus Valley Civil vkitlon. 

P. K. Acharya, — Principles of Hindu Architecture. 

Sri Ram Sharma. — Ueligious Policy of the Mugluil Emperors. 

SusiL Kumar Maitra. — False Appearance In hidian Philosophy. 

Ibid., February, 1935. 

Ramesh Chandra Majumdar. — Hindu Society in Java and Bali. 

Batakrishna Ghosh. — Indo-European Origin of Sanskrit. 

Indian Art and Letters, vol. VlII, no. 1 (First Issue for 1934) 

George CoEDBS. — Archceology in Indo-Chiha. It is an account of the 
work done by the Ecole frangaise d’ Extreme-Orient in the field 
of archtecylogy. 

Joseph Hackin . — The Becent Work of the French Archwoloaicdl 
Delegation at Bdmiydii (Afghanistan). 

JeaNne CtJisiNlBR.-^jT/ie Saoved Books of India and the Moldy and 
SUmese Theatres in Kelaiitan. From a study of the Siamese and 
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the Malay theatres in Kelantan the opinion is formed that the 
Siamese shadow-play was directly influenced by the Ram ay ana, and 
that the Indian influence is traceabe in the Malay shadow-plays. 

Kanaiyalal H. Vakil. — Creative Art of Ancient India- 

Aknold a. Bake. — Different As^^ects of Indian Music, 

Indian Culture, vol. I, no. 3 (January;^ 1935). 

Otto Stein. — Yavanas in Early Indian Inscriptions. The writer holds 
that the term Yavana does not indicate Greek nationality. The 
references in the inscriptions to the Yavanas do not prove that there 
existed in India any Greek colony ‘‘in the last centuries before and 
in the first centuries after the beginning of the Christian era, 'with 
social or religious independence.” 

Satkari Mukherji. — A Buddhist Estimate of Universals- 

Jean Przyluski. — The Three Factors of Yedic Culture. Traces of 
diverse influences on the culture of the Yedic people have been 
pointed out. At the beginning of the Yedic period, India h ad three 
civilisations what are termed Aryan, Urban and Dravido-Munda. 

B. C. Law. — Some Ancient Indian Tribes. 

P. K* Acharya. — The Aspect and Orientation in Hindu Architecture. 

Journal of the American Oriental Society, vol. 54, no. 3 (September, 1934). 

Horace I. Poleman. — The Ritualistic Continuity of Rgveda X. 14-18. 
The writer is of opinion that the Bks in the Bgvedic hymns 
as found in the Samhita suggest particular ritualistic ideas. In this 
paper, he discusses the death-rites of the Rgvedic period, inferable 
from the five hymns of the tenth Mandala, 14-18.. 

Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society, 

vol. IX, pt, ii (October, 1934). 

Dasaratha Sarma. — The Kamboja Inscription of Bhavararman and 
Kalidasa. As some verses of the Kam,boja Inscription of about 
600 A.C. closely reseimble the style and ideas of Kalida^sa’8 Raghu- 
vainsa it may be inferred that' by that time the poet’s fame had 
travelled to the distant land of Cambodia. Hence the date of the 
poet cannot be aasigued to the 6th ceatury A.C. 

I.H.Q., MABCH^ 1936. 24 
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V. Narasimham . — SUidies in the Hu^tary of Vijayanayar. This in- 
stalment of the paper deals with the Sahiva aiul Tuliiva dynasties. 
M. S. Bamaswami Aiykr . — Hindu Influence in the Philipines. 

Bimala Churn Law . — The i audheyas in Anaient India. 

C. S. K. Bag Saiiir . — Shah JeliatPs Emhassy to China j ISljt) A.l). An 
ac(touiit of the Mugdial Embassy in China at the- time of the first 
Mauchu Emperor is given by a Dutch traveller Nieuhoff. He states 
that ill 1550 an amba^sisador! from Shah Jehan arrived in Peking with 
numerous other men and various presents in order to accommodate 
some differences lately arisen between the Chinej^ and the 
Mughals and ‘Ho procure liberty for their priests to preach.’^ 

T. G. Aravamuthan.— 7’Ae Aiithors of the Holy Canon of Tama 
Saivism. 

M. V. Krishna RAo^—Arehiteehire in the Gahga Period, 

Journal of the Annamalai University, vol. Ill, no. 2 (October, 1934). 

K. Rama Pisharoti. Kerala Theatre. In this last instalment of the 
paper, the writer deals with Sahgh'akalU, KrsnMtam, and Kuttu, 
the three semi-religioiis varieties of the Kerala Theatre. 

R. Ramanujachari. — Vedanta on Freedom and Moral Responsibility, 

Continuing the discussion from the jirevious issue of the journal, the 
writer presents the views of HaAnanuja on the subject and dis- 
cusses Sudar^anacai'ya s opinion on Sankara’s interpretation of 
Kartradhihara7ia. 

A, C. Subrahmanyam. — Nature Poetry in Kalid-dsai^ Raglmvamsa. 

V. A. Ramaswami SASTm.—Jagannuthu Pandita, The position of 
Jagannatha Pandita as a literary critic is discussed on the basis of 
his welLknown work Rasagahgddhara, 

B. N. Krishnamurti Sarma. — The Hate of Sri Madlwacarya, In view 

of a reference in Naraharitirtha’s inscription in Kalihga, the year 
1238 A.C, has been taken as the date of Madhva’s birth. 

ibid., vol. IV, no. 1 (January, 1935). 

S. S. Bharati.— — and Tamil TAterature, 

A. C. SiTBRAiocANTAM . — Nature Poetry in Kcdidascd s Raghunamsa, 

V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar. — War in Ancient India, 
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K. R. PiSHAROTi. — AhliiseJa-Ndtaka, (An English Translation of 

Bhasa’s drama with Notes). 

V. A. Ramaswami Sasthi . — jaganndtha Pandita* (Continued). 

Journal of the Greater India Society, vol. 11, no. 1 (January, 1935). 

E. OnERMiLLER . — A SansJnt Ms, from Tibet — Kamalaslla* s Bhdvand^ 
krama. A small Sanskrit Ms. received froirn Tibet and inow deposited 
at Leningrad is a iwlemical work by KamalsDla against the doctrines 
of quietism and inactivity. It is a condemnation of the view, 
according to which every kind of religious practice such as charity 
etc. is to be rejected for attainimg libei’atiQi from the phenottnenal 
existence. Even meditative exercises are to be shunned as they come 
within the orbit of activities. The writer .shows that the text 
directly refers to a controversy between two schools of Buddhisini in 
Tibet. The detail^ of the religious dispute in Tibet between the 
followers of Santiraksita and those of the Chinese leader Ho-sbang 
in the 7th century are narrated by Bu-ston in his History of 
Buddhism. Santiraksita^s pupil Kamal'asila was invited by the 
king of the land to -meet Ho^shang in an asfsembly in which the 
Chinese party suffered a coiniplete defeat in the dispute. 

R. C. .Majumdar. — Decline and Fail of the Sailendra Empire. 

J. Przyluski. — The Sailendran^annsai, 

Devaprasad Ghosh. — Migration of Indian decorative Motifs, It has 
been shown here how the Indian device of the Caitya-window arch 
(gavaksa) with its ‘^glorious face’^ (Kirttimukha) was adopted in 
the lands outside India where Indian art and culture exerted an 
influence. 

ViDHusHEKHARA Bhattacharya. — A Sauslmt Treatise by a Tibetan 
AutKw. The text which was rendered into incorrect Sanskrit by 
a Tibetau from its Tibetan original is published here. It is 
entitled Gpruyoga a'ud deals with the Mahaiyana toethod of worship. 

Himansu Bhusan Sarkah.— i4» Old-Javanese Inscription from Pern- 
pifum of the Saka year 1191. A Kawi inscription of the 13th' 
century throwing light on the political history of contemporary 
Java has been edited. and translated into Enjglish. 
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Baiiaditk Chand Chhabra . — IdentificiUion of Sri V isnuvatnnaii of the 
Perak Seal. As the type of script reipresented on the seal is Pallava- 
Grantha, it bears testimony to the Hindu culture prevailiag in the 
Malaya Peninsula. The seal bears the name of Visnuvaiman, who 
is identified in this article with the Sailendra King Visnu of the 
Ligor inscription. 

Journal of Indian History, vol. XITI, pt. S (December, 1934). 

Dinks Chanora Sircar . — Ihite of Falla va Sira^kandavmrnuin. This 
is an atteimpt to prove that Pallava Sivaskandavarmanhs reign 
commenced about the year 300 A.G'. and that Vijaya-Skandavanran 
of the British Museum plates was a diifeient king of a later period. 

S. K. Govindaswami. — A Note on a Pdia Image of Gaimpati at 
Kumblmkonam. An image of Ganapati in a temple of South India 
bears a close affinity to the Eastern Indian Sculpture of the mediaeval 
period a)nd is named Gang^aikonda Yinayalka. It is conjectured that 
the image wms brought to the South by Rajendra Cola sui named 
Gongaikonda whale returning from his Gan^etic campaign in the 
11th century A.C. 

V. Srinivasan. — The Danes in India. 

Sri Bam Sharma. — Bengal under Jahangir. The account is based on 
the Baharistand-Ghaihi of Mirza Nathan. 

Nandalal Chattbrji. — The Doionfall of Mir Qasim. 

Sit ARAM Kohil. — The Army of Maharaja Ranjit Singh:. 

Journal of Oriental Research, 

vo\. VII, part iv < October-December, 1934). 

C- SiVARAMAMURTi. — Antiquity and Evolution of Art in India. In this 
first instalncient of the paper, texts giving an idea of the artistic 
conceptions of the ancient Indians and referring to works 
in wood, clay, and metal, have been collected from Sanskrit 
literature both Vedic and classical. 

K. A. Nilakantha Sastri. — Foreign Trade under the Kdkatvyas. 
Inscriptions found in Motupalli, a coast village in the Guntur 
district, show that the village was an important centre of coasting 
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trade in the Ka;katiya kingdom of the 12th eentury A.C. One of 
the inscriptions dated in S. 1166 is a charter of protection given by 
king Gaiiajpati to foreign inercluints and is an invitation to them to 
come and trade without any fear of oppression. 

V. Eaghavan, — Bahktfupa's Cominentary on-> the Dasarupa. In the 
IMmriipavyaJxhycl of Bahurilpa Misi^a, there are references to and 
quotations from works not available at present. Bahurupa men- 
tions Blioja and Saradatanaya, and gives names of miany dramas 
which are now lost. 

C. R. Sankahan. — Five Stages of Pre-Vedic Dete/rrninativ e-compound^ 
accentuation^ as Surmised by the historical Survivals of their 
Representations in Sanskrit. Continued. 

G. Hahihara Sastri. — Some Ternu of iKautallya Arthasdstra in the 
Light of Commentaries. The meanings of the terms Parihara, 
Varca, Faneahandhkiy and Dasahandha ai’e discussed in this 
instalment of the article. 

C. Kunhan Raja. — Suktaslokdh. There is a small collection of nine 
stanzas attiihuted to Narayana Bhatta, giving the miimher of 
Vargas in the various Suktas of the Rgveda published here with an 
explanatory chart. 

T. R. Chintamani. — Suhhutica^idra^ s Commentary on the Amarakosa. 
A list of the works and authors mentioned in the con^mentary is 
given in the paper together with short descriptions of the important 
treatises in the list. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Soceity, January^ 1935. 

N* K. Bhattasali. — The New Saktvpiir Grant of Laksmana Sena DevU 
and Geographical Divisiov^s* of Ancient Bengal. A plate recording 
a grant by Laksmana Sena recently found at Saktipur in the dis- 
trict of Murshidabad, mentions the name of Kanka^rama Bhukti 
which appears to have formed portion of old Bengal. The Bhukti 
consisted of the whole of the Birhhum district and a part of 
Murshidabad lying west of the BhagirathL The boundaries of this 
Bhukti as also of the Bhuktis Paundravardhana, Vardhamana and 
Danda, into which Bengal is known to have been divided in 
ancient times, are pointed out in the paper. 
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Journal of the United Provinces Historloal Society, 

Yol. VII, part ii (November, 1934). 

Edward — Europeans in the U . P- 1680 to 1800, 

Bimala Churn laAV. — The MMavas in Ancient India. 

S. N. Das (jUfta. — The Revolt of Tilod-Chand of Baudwan 1760. 
— An Eph’ode in the Relations between the East India Company and 
the Local Chieftains of Bengal. 

Kamta Prasad Jain. — The Signifi\mnce of the Term "NirgranthaJ 
‘Nirgrantha^ meam ‘non-possession.’ A person void of all 
possessions is called ‘nirgrantha ’ «The Jains were kno^vn by this 
epithet from, the pre-Buddhistic period, because, it is surunised, 
they did not possess even a covering on their persons. 

Badha Kumud Mookerji. — Democratic Procedure in Ancient India. 
The methods followed in the actual working of a democratic institu- 
tion in Ancient India are described here mainly frolni the Pali texts 
in which references to the meetings of the Buddhist Samghas and 
their (procedure are found. 

PRAYAG Dayal. — Important Sculptures added to the Provincial Museum, 
Lucknow. 

Man in India, vol. XIV, nos. 3 and 4 (Jnly-December, 1935). 

Bhupendra Nath Datta. — Anthropological Notes on ^^oine West Bengal 
Castes. 

Sasanka Sarkar. — The Mdlers of the Rajmahal Hills. 

Sarat Chandra Roy. — Caste, Race and Religion in India. 

Nagarlpracarinf Patrika", (Hindi) vol. XV, no. 4. 

PiTAMBARDATTA . — The Life of Kablv ^ft^R-lrr) 

BhagavaTvSaran Upadhyay. — The Social Institutians in An\cient India 

The condition of the Indian society as 
can be gathered from statements in the works of Kalidasa is 
described here. 

Vasudev Upadhyay. — Gahgd and Yamund in Indian Sculvture 

^ ^ *Hrr ^ 
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Philosophical Quarterly, vol. X, no. IV (January, 1935.) 

Rama Kanta Thipathi. — Jhe Mddhi/amika Theory of iHalectic, 

Prasthana (Gujarati) Magha, Sanivat 1991 

H. D. Saukalia. — Resemblance beticeen Kundamdla and Uttarara/ma^ 
carita. The author has compared these two works and has concluded 
that the Kundavuda is earlier thalA Bhavabhuti. 

M. C. Modi. — Historical references to Rd^a, He has given some refer- 
eneea (beginning from the 9th century A.D.) to Rasa-dance. 

Ibid., Phalguna, 1991. 

H. D. Sattkalia. — Resemblence between Kundamdla and TJttarardma^ 
carita. 

D. E. Munsiii. — A Grant of Dhrtfvardja 11 of the Rr^trahuta Family, 

Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, vol. XXV, nos. 1*3 
(Silver Jubilee Number: July, Got. 1934, Jan. 1935). 

Silver Jubilee Celebrations Lechires : 

B. M. Srikantia. — Treasures of Kannada Literature, 

S. Krishnaswamy Aiyangar. — Mysore through the Ages, 

A. B. Wadia. — Philosophy and Religion in Mysore, 

M. H. Krishna. — Gems of Mysore Architecture, 

Annual Meeting — Presidential Address: 

R. Narasimhachar. — Erpimdon of Indian Culture Outside India, It 
gives a brief account of the relations existing in ancient times 
between India and Bactria, Kabul, Mesopotamia, Chinese Turkestan, 
China, Tibet, Indo-China, Cambodia, Siam, Biirmia, Eastern 
Archipelago, Borneo, Java, Bali, Malaya, Lambok, Persia, Arabia, 
Mexico and Mecca. 

Jean Puzyluski. — The Name of the God Visnu and the Krsna 
Legend, The name of the Vedic god Visnu has no counter- 
part in other Indo-»European Mythologies. In' the Deccan, Visnu 
isi worshipped as Vithala or Vitthala, while in Mahar^ti^, 
Vithala is called Vithu or Vithova. Vethadipa is a ‘place-name in 
the Mahaparinibhajna-sutta corresponding to the inscriptional 
Visnudvipa. It is surpnised that Visnu connected with the 
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non- Aryan Vitli, a race living iu this Vethadipa in the Deccan 
was the ancestral god of the people. The word Dravid 
lias also iu it a trace of Vith, which has changed into mil in 
Tamil. The Andhra kings of the south were called Satakarnis, a 
word of Austro- Asiatic origin, meaning ‘^sou of the Horse’’, and 
tlie Horse is an incarnation of Visnu. A legend in the Ghatajataka 
connects Vasudeva and Balarama with the Andhras stating that 
they were the sons of Andhakavenhu, i.e. Visnu, the Andhra. The 
story of the sons of Andhakavenhu, who f aught among themselves on 
the sea-shore is analogoujiii to the stoiy of the fratricidal fight of the 
kiiii^men of Krsna narrated in the Mah'dhhdrata, 

V. Raghavan. — Sanskrit ccnd Frakrit Poetesses. Some versesi of the 
poetesses of olden times who wrote in Sanskrit or Prakrit are quot- 
ed here mostly from anthologies. An English rendering of the 
verses together with information regardin'g the poetesses has been 
appended. 

S, V, ViswANAiHA. — The Vismikaiidins. The history of the Visnu- 
kuiujins, an ancient ruling dynasty of the Deccan, is discussed here 
with reference to their architecture and other monuments, extent 
of their territories and their genealogy. 

Ramchandra Chettiar. — Jainism in Kongu Nadu. 

L. A. Krishna Iyer — Taboo among the Primitwe Tribes of 
Travancore. 

Sahitaya-parisat-patrika, (Bengali) vol. XLI, no. 1. 

Bibhutibhushan Datta. — Decimal Notation in the Mahiibhurata 
( ). The writer seeks to trace the prevalence of 

the system^ of decimal notation duiiiig the time of the Mahiihharata 
(6thi century B.C.) and eveta earlier. 

Ibid., vol. XLI, no. 2. 

JoGENDRA Chandra Ghosh. — The original Home of the Hddh^ and the 
Varend/ra Srahmanas ( ). 

Against the traditional view that the ancestors of the Bengali 
Brahmana came from Kanauj, the writer contends that Kolanca, 
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the original home of these Brahmanas was in the district of Bogra 
in Bengal. 

Muhamhad Enamul Haq-. — The Poet Sai/ed Sultan ). 

This is an account of the literary works of the poet. 

Nagendra IS’ath Vasu. — The SencL Cajntal in North Badh^ 

From the statement^ in the family chronicles 
it is Inferrjed that Kafikagrajma, the modern Kagram in the district 
of Murshidabad was once the capital of the Sena kings of Bengal. 

Prabodh Chandra Sen Gupta. — l^he Age of KSiddsa 

The interpretations suggested for the astronotoiical 
stnitmentia in Kalidasa’s works place him in thW 6th century A.C. 


I.H.Q., MAECH^ 1935 . 
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The Harmik'a and the Origin of Buddhist Stupas 

The }iarmikd is a square blocfk of masonry placed on the top of the 
stupa cupola, and is 8ometiiii.es decorated in the manner of a pavh 
lion. T'ekgusson took it for an imitation of a relic-casket. E. Senaht 
criticized this suggestion, saying, : “By all that we know of buddhic 
relic caskets, nothing is more unlike one of them than this sin^all iiavi- 
lion behind its railing.’' But E. Sen art’s own interpretation does not 
seem more satisfactory. According to him, the stupa is a stone repro- 
duction of the round hut of the early fire-worshippers, and the JiarTwikd 
imitates the altar of the fire. Unfortunately, supposing the dcym© of the 
stupa derived from the round hut, one tails to see why the altar should 
have been placed on the roof instead of beneath it. 

M. G. CoMHAz thinks that the harwilu is a reproduction of the pavili- 
on erected' in front of the Bod hi tree or around it. The tree beneath which 
Sakyamuiii became Buddha was an object of particular reverence. In 
ihe early days it must have been suiTounded by pales, and a pavilion 
crowned by the parasol of sovereignty had probably been built around, 
or in front of it.^ M, CoMiiAZ thinks that an assimilation took place 
between the ydixi of the stupa and the Bodhi tree and that, when the 
yupa bearing the parasol was identified with the sacred tree, the shrine 
which surrounded, or was placed before it, became the 

1 For a representation of this pavilion, see A. K. Coomaraswamy, Early 
Indian Architecture^ Bodhi-gharas^^ Eastern Art^ ii, p. 225, Philadelphia, 1930. 

2 V evolution du stupa en Asie, in Melanges chinois et bouddhiques, 11 , pp. 
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Two series of facts go against ilii.s explanation. For, one thing, 
W’e notice very often on the stupas or sculptures on the relievos of 
Barhut, Sahclii' and Anjaravati, a hurmikd lopped with one or several 
parasols, but tlie top of a yupa is not to be seen above it, and this 
goes against the supposition that the yupa preceded and inspired 
the erection of the pavilion. Then, in Buddhist texts, we see 
that the sacred trees were originally enclosed in a fence {vdra)^ ira order 
to retain the water of the ritual sprinklings.^ Later on, as w^ell shown 
by A. K. CooMARASWAMY,^ this fence w^as completed by the coJiistruction 
of a frame to allow the watering of the tree frorni its top, and this tooji 
the shape of a pavilion, but its use was w^ell knowui and the pole of a 
stupa could not be mistaken for a tree which had to be watered. 

In an important woi:k on the Barabudur, M. Mus offersi a new ex- 
planation. Iq the stupa he sees a closed microcosm containing, bene^ith 
a roof which is the vault of heaven, a miiiiatuie of the cosmic 
mountain — this mountain being shown under the shape of a prdscPla, 
that is to say, of a pyramid of terraces, — and the whole construction 
being lost in the mass of the stiipa. According to this theory, 
the harmikd would be the top of the Mount Meru piercing through the 
celestial vault, and towering above it,® 

’^Our hypothesis,’^ says M. Mus, 'Svould admit of great reinforce- 
ment if it could be proved that the square top of the stupa was meant by 
the Indians themselves to picture the top of a prasadad^ And this is 
precisely what the term harmikd seems to confinii. We can hardly ques- 
tion that the w^ord is here the technical term which describes the “look- 
out” which crowns a pile of terraces. Buddhaglio^a himself could vouch 
for it if needed. Here are the terms in which his. own commentary on 
the Cullavagga^ VI, 1, 2, describes a prdsdda provided with this con- 
venience: “The word hammiya means a many-storied succession of 

196-199. M. Ck>mbaz considers another hypothesis without, however, insisting 
on it. Speaking of the harmikdy he says : “Is it, in India, a vestige of the 
‘shelter,’ mentioned in the Brahmanic rituals as the protection given to the urn 
^ntaining the ashes of the dead before they are buried for good?” 

3 J. Przyluski, Ld Legende de VEmpereur Aiojfca, pp. 267, 43$. 

4 Early Indian Archiiecture^ p. 225 and foil. 

6 P. Mus, Le Parahtidur, BEPEO, XXXIl, 1932, 1, p. 381 and foil. 
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terraces, the highest of which is topped by a pavilion.® It is inter- 
esting to note that the pavilion on the top of the Mern forms so essen- 
tial a part of it that, in the composition of .son),e paintings of Touen- 
hoiiang, it has probably been considered quite to indicate figuratively 
the Mount itself, — which characteristics it bears in suggesting 
the happy life led by the gods on its lofty summit. The description of 
this palace is a veiy coni.mon-place feature of the Buddhist texts, because 
it sums up essentially the domain of the gods. The termj Imrmikd^ con- 
nected with the architectural notidln of the prasada^ would lead us back 
perfectly, through this connection, to the second explaliation of the toip 
of the stupa given above : devatd hotuxcay in Sinhalese ‘^citadel of the 
gods.” 

‘^Consi diering everything, if in Central Asia the painter of the 
Vivialaklrtinirdesasfitra believed that he indicated the cosmic pyramid 
very clearly whan he drew the little pavilion which crowns it, how can 
we he^p concluding that a similar speculation miay quite possibly have 
happened, Taxitath mutandis, where the harmild of the oldest Indian 
stupas is concerned?”^ 

It is permitted to suppose that, after the beginning of the Christian 
era, when the ideas relating to the stupa had already undergone some 
changes, the Jmrmikd was conceived as a “look-out” imitating the 
pavilion of the gods on the top of the Meru. But we cannot very well 
admit with Mr. Mrs that this conception wa«i an original one, and that 
“the cosmic mountain may he found in the earliest stupas, concealed 
under the envelope.”® When thinking of old stupas, we see of course 
the big monuments of Barhut and Sanchl. But we must not forget that 
many stupas were very much .smaller than these. Here is an extract 
from a Parmirvdna-sutra, translated into Chinese: 

“All the Bhiksus inquired of Ananda: “What is the rule of the 
funeral?” He answered: “We must go out of the town, towards the 
east a distance of 30 li of the town, there is a village. This village 
is called Wei-Tcheu. At the crossing of four ways a pole shall be set 
up and a funeral monument shall be erected. The flat-stones to cover it 


6 Cf. SBE., vol. XIII, p. 173, n. 1, 

7 P. Mus, ibid., p. 382-383. 


8 Ihid. p. 382. 
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shall be made of jade. These stones must be 3 ft. square. The stupa 
shall be 15 ft. square. The urn of g^old containing the sanva sliall be 
placed exactly in the centre of it. A stupa shall be erected and a 
mast shall rise out of it, at tdie top of which flags and sitlc stufis shall be 
hung*. Incense shall be burnt and lamps shall be lit ; it shall be 
cleaned, dusted and strewn with flowers, and the 12 categories (of 
worshippers) shall rejoice frmn morning till niglit and shall honour it’’ 
{Tripit,^ ed. Tok, XII, 10, p. 21, col. 7). 

The stupa described above is of a late model, as we see it topped by 
a pole and covered wdth hard stone. However, its dimensions are 
moderate. Of course the value of the Chinese foot has varied -with the 
different dynasties, also from, a state to another. But if we adopt as a 
basis its actual average lengdh : Oin*. 35, we find 5m. 25 to be the length 
and width of the monument. 

If a stiipa of the Buddha, built at a comparatively late period, had 
a diameter of only 5m., the stupas of the disciples must have been smaller 
still, and it seems incredible to think that each one of these monuments 
could have been supposed to enclose the highest mountain of the 
universe — that which upholds the roof of heaven. 

We believe that another explanation must be sought for for the 
presence of the haruiild. 

According to the old Bnlhmanic rituals, the shape and. proporticus 
of the smasdna varied with tlie different schools. It could be either 
circular or square. With the Mudyandhina and the Baudhuyana it 
could not exceed the length of a man. As to the height, it was propor- 
tioned to the height of the deceased. With the Madyandhina, the 
smasdna of a Ksatriya was as high as a man standing ; for a Brahman it 
w^ent up only to the mouth, for a Sudra it stopped at the knees.^ 

As very well pointed out by C aland, the tomb was very small ; it 
was feared, if the dead m,an were given too much space, he would 
try to carry away a companion with him.^® The first Buddhists pro- 

9 J. Przyluski, Le rarinirvdno et les FuneraUles du Buddha^ p. 209. 

10 The legend of the Rahula stupa, in the Kapisa, as recorded by Hiitan-Tsano, 
Bounds like an echo of similar beliefs : a minister, having built a stupa carries the 
relics to it himself and remains walled up in the stupa, which closes u?p magi- 
cally behind him. See Beal, I, p. 61 and P. Mus, ihid,^ p. 390, «. 1. 
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bably followed thi^ rule, with the reseiwe that the tamh of a Buddha was 
larger than that of a disciple. 

On the supposed site of Kapilavastu, a number of Buddhist tombs 
were found, clustering around a larger monument ; prisms of bricky witli 
no domes and with a square foundation. When announcing their dis^ 
covery, Baetii observed their lesemblance with the Ihiihmanic funeral 
monuments. “ We believe the liarmild to have been originally the dead 
man’s dwelling, and the cube of masonry which crowns the bigger 
stupas is an imitation of the brick prisms with a square basement 
discovered at Kapilavastu. 

With the development of the Buddha-Cakravartin’s legend appear- 
ed the notion that his tomb should have the dimensions of a palace, that 
is to say, of a pyramid of terraces: a inasada. This plan included as a 
matter of course a massive basement, crowned by a pavilion : the cupola 
of the stupa stands for the basement ; the harmika is the pavilion, it is the 
deceased’s dwelling, as its name seems to imply, and it perpetuates the 
Brahmanic smasdna. 

We do not question that the foundation may have been gradually 
replaced by the image of the cosmic mountain, where the king of the 
gods resides. But these ideas have not been more than accessory, in all 
probability, to the development of the stupa. 

The stupa was, originally, the tomb of a Tathagata, of a Pratyeka- 
biiddha, of a listener of the Buddha, or of a Cakravartin.^’ Where a 
Tathagata or a Cakravartin, both equal in dignity, w’^ere concerned, one 
may have thought of Mount Meru. But for the tomb of a disciple there 
could be no question of a praudda, not to speak of a miniature of Mount 
Meru. 

It can be objected that if the harmikd was the house of the deceased, 
a casket containing his remaias* should, logically, have been placed in 
it. But, against logic rose the wish to hide the relics from the greed 
of thieves, and the builders were obliged to bury them deep. 


11 (Euvres de A. Barth ^ II, p. 311, n. 2 and see Le Parinirvam et les 
Funirailles, p. 210. 

12 Mahdparinihhdna^ V. 12; Blrghagama in Chinese, TripH. ed. Tok., XII, 9, 
p. 17a col. 15, 
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In the study of this arduous) problem we do not see the point of using 
a figure that M. Fouc her and, recently, M. Mus have examined at 
length. It is an image engraved on some coins in the North-West. 

‘The stupa, says M. Mus, “is clearly drawn in section. Inside the 
cupola, a central pillar indicated by a straight line rises up from the 
bottom and is crowned by what M. Foucher declares to be a parasol: 
his supposition is grounded on similarities which lend some veracity to 
it. Tliis image, he adds, has probably lost its signification as time w^ent, 
and the error may have led to think that it showed a bow and arrow. 

“Error, or deliberate interpretation? The question deserves to be 
studied again. It is difficult to admit tliat the Buddliists could have 
So deeply misread the holiest symbol in their religious art, especially 
when the bow and arrow are given a place of such minor importaiuee in 
the catalogue of their sacred images. If they have chosen at all this far- 
fetched interpretation, it can be owing to an allegorical sense, only. 
The cosmic axle is often identified in the Indian belief with the ray of 
sunlight piercing the spaces when the sun reaches its zenith. Though 
we cannot insist oin this point, which is worthy of a special study, we may 
remind the reader that the celestial arrow is another illustration of the 
same cosmological conception. 

“If the stupa is entirely built around the cosmic axle, does it not 
present an unexpected similarity with a bow and its arrow? 

“And this is our explanation of this symbolical figure. 

We are not convinced that this symbol has anything in common 
with the stupa. The Annamites, before the feast of the New-Year, 
draw with lime on the earth the picture of a bow and arrow, in order to 
frighten away the evil spirits. The in),age printed on the North-Western 
coinji may possess the same prophylactic value. The resemblance with 
a stupa is doubtful and far-fetched. We consider it wiser not to bring 
in this drawing in a discussion on the origin of ihe stupas. 

From a passage in the SatapatUa Brdhmana we learn that in ancient 
times square tontbs were made by the people who were ^godly’ , that is 
probably by the Aryans, whilst the round tombs were made by ‘asuric^ 
people, that is probably by the Non- Aryans. 


13 P. Mus, Le Barahu^ur, p. 386. 
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“Now the Gods aiid the Asuras, both of tlieiuj sprung froUn Praja- 
pati, were coaleudiug in the (four) regions (quarters). The Gods drove 
out the Asuras, their rivals and enemies, from the regions, and beinig 
regioialess, they were overcome. Wherefore the people who are godly 
maike their burial-places foui>coruered ; whilst those who are of the 
Asura nature, the Easterners and others, (make theftn) round (yd dswryah 
jyrmyds tvad ye tvnt parimandaltini)^ for they (the gods) dix>ve them 
out from the regions. 

Mr. A. C. Banerji, who has recently quoted this passage, adds: 
“It is quite possible that the mund form of Asura burial mound ulti- 
mately gave birth to round stupas found all over India, because 
Buddhism, after all, is a religion of Easteni India. 

Besides', attempts have been made to trace the origin of the South- 
Indian tdniples to a primitive architecture that existed in the South 
prior to the advent of Brahmanism, Buddliisim or Jainkm.^® As observ- 
ed recently by M. V. Krishna Rao,^^ “the practice of constructing 
megalithic tombs and sepulchral memorials that was prevalent among 
certain tribes and castes of South: India in the early ce^nturies of the 
Christian era, and the testimony of epigraphical evidences showing the 
erection of Siva temples as m€»morials on tombs of important personages 
seem strongly to justify the latter point of view. The crude megalithic 
structures, dolmens, cromlechs and hero-shrines essentially tumular and 
extemal, spread all over Mysore and the South, niighh have been the 
nucleus on the basis of which the early Buddhists architecture of the 
South developed.’* 

But not in South-India only, the early Buddhist architecture 
was preceded by megalithic tumuli. “Pre-buddhic sepulchral mounds, 
some of which nearly 40 ft. high, and whose antiquity may be traced 
back five or six centuries B. C., exist near the villages of Lauriya and 
Pakhri ; they are made of several layers of earth piled around a thick 


14 Bat, Brdhr, SBE, vol. xliv, pp. 423-24. 

16 JBOB8., vol, XX, part II, 1934, p. 182. 

16 Annual "Report of the Archceol. Depart, ^ Southern Circle, 1914, p. 34. 

17 Quarterly Joum. of the Mythic Society^ July-October 1934, Jan. 1935, p. 
163. 
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wooden pillar which bores through them all and the fragments of which 
have been found inside the tumulus; human remains, calcinated, have 
been discovered in it, and a small leaf of gold bearing the print of a 
naked goddess/^^® 

So every element of the stupa exi.sied already in Pre-Buddhist 
India. The harmlkd perpetuates the Brahmanic square tomb; as to the 
cupola and the railing of the stupa, they have many points in comimon 
witli the sepulchral mounds aud the cromlechs of the megalithic period. 
However, it does not seem likely that the early Buddhists should have 
erecied stupas to honour the relics of the Buddha and of the saints. 

In the society where primitive Buddhism developed, uotliiug pre- 
pared the minds for the celebration of a cult of the relics. The corpse 
was a thing unclean, dangerous, which must be hept away fi*>om human 
habitation. Some ren)»ains of this custom appear in the more anciqnt 
ceremonial of the Buddha^s funeral.^® It was indeed long before the 
time when the people regarded pos^iession of his relics as leading to 
prosperity. 

Many changes in the ideas must be supposed to' have taken place 
in the interval : first, the ui^hes of Buddha lost their ill-omened character 
and became the objects of a recognized cult. It was admitted that one 
could acquire merit by paying reverence to the ashes of the Bhagavat, 
and they were loolked upon as a source of blessings for the community 
which possessed them. 

I have poiated out elsewhere^® that in the times! of Hiuan-tsang, 
there were three kinds of funerals: the corpse was either burnt, thrown 
into a river, or carried away into the juagle. It is probable that after 
the Buddha died, his corpse was imJmersed in the Granges, or buried 
alongside the river. This may be the reason why, according to an 
ancient tradition, his corpse waa first of all placed in a trough of oil 
(teladoni)^ to the purpose of preserving it from corruption until it 
could reach the river. 


18 Annual Bep, of the Arch, Surt^, of India, 1906-1907, pi. XXXIX, XL. 

19 Le Parinirvaiia et les Funer':fil\eSj pp, 179, 194, 213. 

20 Le partage dee reliquee du Buddha, in Skogo Kenkyu, I. 
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Some worci-hippers asserted that the corpse of the Buddha had been 
carried by the flood as far as the ocean^^ and, noftwithstanding the tradi- 
tions which record the division of ihe relics, the people miuaiued con- 
vinced that the remains of the Buddha had been first trusted to the 
guard of the naga?'^ 

The Brahinanic customi ordered that the corpse of a holy hermit be 
buried oiii the banks of a river flowing out to the sea. It was not burnt, 
but was buried in the sand with the staff of the deceased and his water- 
jug.^^ This practice was probably followed for the fuiueral of the early 
Buddhist ascetics, but for the newly converted laics tombs of masonry 
were built, square or round according to the custom of the countries, 
and similar by their shape and dimension to the tombs of the Sakya 
discovered at Kapilavastu. 

We are now faced with the following j^robletoi : when, and under 
the exertion of what influences, were the earlier stupa,a erected', that is 
to say, constructions devoted to the cult of the relics were ‘made. When 
the big stupas like those of Barhut and Sanchi were built, the Buddha 
was not a human holy mnn any more, he was a Cakravartin king ; he had 
become both a rdjddhuaja and a devatideva. The transformation of the 
tomb into a stupa derives necessarily from these changes in the ideas. 
In other words, we are to find out at what time and in what country the 
notion of a kingly and godly big funeral shrine, combining the square 
Brahmanic tomb with the heavy megalithic tumulus, had taken birth. 

Plutarch records that after king Menander's death his ashes were 
divided between the cities, and that over each one of the shares memo- 
rials (vmemeia) had been constructed. Before Menander, Alexander 
bad been deified. And the Tado-Greek kings, having inherited part 
of his glory and of his empire, were probably given the rank of deities 
as well. The indication given by Plutarch's testimiony mus<t by no 
means be neglected. We will show that in the times of the Indo-Greek 
kings, the ancient sepulchral mound and the Bralimaiiic tomb may have 
welded together under the combined influences of Scythian, Parthian and 

21 Mahavamsaj chap. 31, v. 17 and foil. 

22 Le partage des reliques^ p. 39 and foil. 

23 Caland, liestattungsoehrauche, p. 94. See also Finofe, 18W, p. 216. 

JUKE, 1935. 2 
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Greek elements. In mixed society tlie Scythians were constructors 
of sepulchral mounds, the Greeks contributed a new technic, aiud the 
Parthiaiis perpetuated the cult of the king of king.s. This is where the 
notion of the huge stupa, essentially a regal mausoleum aud religious 
building, must have been born. 

From the north of the Black Sea to the Caspian stretches a country 
of steppes, which extends into Asia as far as the Altai. On these iiur 
niense spaces several pastoral races have lived who have played a promi- 
nent part in the history of Asia in general, and more ^particularly, of 
India: ■ Turks, Mongols, Scythians, Aryans, (Jugrians, etc.... The best 
known at the prehistorical period aie the Scythians. Let us examine 
briefly the tombs which have been discovered in the northern part of 
Caucasus and of the Black Sea. 

The mounds found in the Kuban (North-East of the Caucasus;, 
belong to two different types : common or princely ; the social rank of 
the dead ruled the dimension of his tomb. 

In the big kurgan of Maikop, the tomb was divided into three 
rooms and it is supposed to have sheltered a high personage and his 
wives. North of Pont, the tombs are always covered by a tumulus 
and these kurga^ris have a circular basis. Their size is not always the 
same; generally they do not exceed 3m. in height, and 30 to 50m. in 
diaimeter. Some of the mounds, however, are 15m. high wiih a diameter 
of 80m. Sometimes the kurgan covers several tombs instead of one.^‘’ 

It appears then that the kurgans are just as diverse in kind as the 
Buddhist stupas. The latten are either individual or collective tombs, 
the tombs of kings, of Buddhas, or of disciples. When the Buddhist 
stupa is compared to the zikkurat or to Mount Meru, the more developed 
type only thought of. But the actual one is infinitely more complex. 

Besides, the big stupas do not appear before the second century 
B.C. Their construction in India seems to have coincided with the 
invasions. This fact raises the question whether some pastoral tribes— 
constructors of kurgans^— -may not have played a part in the creation of 


24 Menghin, Weltgesckichte der Sieinzeit, Wien, 1031, p. 455. 

25 Ibid., p. 460. 
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the Buddhist stupa. We hear it often said that the latter has a hemi- 
spherical roof. But ilie dome of the big^ Sahchi stupa is/ not in reality 
an exact hemisphere : its diameter at the base is decidedly more than 
double its heig-ht, as observed on the pastoral kurgans. 

True enough, the first Scythian invasions seem posterior, to the first 
big stupas. And although it is impossible to give with any certitude 
a date to the Barhut stupa, it was probably built prior to the establish- 
ment of the Saka dynasties in India. But must not forget that there 
was the influence of the barbarians/ on Buddhist art before the Indian 
soil was actually conquered by them. 

The contact between India, the West ciad the North was first achiev- 
ed in the Greek kingdoms. Greek kings like Menander have rendered 
a great help to the creation of a mixed society, composedi of Greek 
elements, Scythians, Hindus etc., where Buddhismj found a ready soil 
for its development. Greco-Biiddliist sculpture was bom through this 
intermixture of raceo, and at the sarnie time the type of the big stupa 
was being elaborated. A certain amount of truth lies probably at the 
bottom cf the tradition which relates the erection of mettnorials on the 
ashes of Menander. The sculptures on the railing of the Barhut stiipa 
bear Kharosthi characters, which proves the collaboration of artists 
f^o^m. the North-West.^® 

“The Besuagar pillar,” says J. Pn. Vogel, “was set up by one 
Heliodoros who calls hiknself a Gree^ ambassador from king Antialkidas 
to king Bhagabhadra. It clearly shows in what manner, about the 
middle of the second century B.C., Greek influence could penetrate from 
Graeco-Bactrian kingdom to the Hindu states of Central India.”^^ But 
when we speak of Greejk influence we must by no means imagine a ipurely 
Hellenic factor, far from it. The Graeco-Bactrian kingdom^ was au 
aggregate where the Saka and the Parthians were numerically more imr> 
portant than the actual Hellenes. Patanjali, whoim we place about the 
middle of the 2nd century^*, look;8 upon the Saka-Yavana as non-impure 

26 jL De La Vallee Poussin^, VInde au temps des Mauryas, p. 162. 

27 Archl Svrv., 1908-1909, p. 33 and see La Vallee Poussin, ihid,, p. 244. 

28 On the much contested point of the date of Patanjali, see La Vall4e 
Poussin, ibid,, pp. 199-202. 
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Sudras. It appears iliat as far baek as Menander’s time the Scythians, 
assooiated with the Greeks, already enjoyed a certain ascendency upon 
the Brahmans. 

ItSsuvie: the big stiipas built prior to the advent of the 
Christian era, appear to us as hybrid monuments, revealing different 
influences, 

(1) The totoib of the early converted laics .was probably similar to 
the pre-Buddhist tombs; its dimensions were srmall because the deceased 
was an object of dread and it wasi feared that he would try to drag 
down a companion with him ; its base was round or square ; it was the 
room of the dead man. In the later stupas, the harmihd — that is 
to Hay the dead man’s ‘dwelling’, — ^perpetuates the Brahmanic tomb. 

(2) At the tJme when the northern influence began to exert itself, 
the stiipa developed into its real form^. It took the shape of a mound, 
the dimension of which was proportioned to the social importance of the 
dead man. But the former room of the dead man does not disappear'*: 
it is placed on the top of the mound like a ‘lodk out’ on the top 
of a hill, whereas his ashes are hidden away under the dome as was the 
custom in the ancient tumuli. 


J. PRzynusKX 



The Date of the first Maury a JBmperor 

The accession of the first Maury a has. been justly regarded as a 
land-mark in Indian history. The reavsons are not far to seek. This 
event approximately marksi the culnunatiou of that career of conquest 
and absorption into which Magadha had entered two centuries ago under 
the able guidance of a scion of tlie Haryanka dynasty. By Uiis time the 
foreign intruders had been obliged to retire from the theatre of Indian 
politics leaving the disintegrated siub-continent to be knit into unity 
under one paramount ruler. For the first time in history Uttarapatha. 
and Daksinapatha, Madhyadesa and Pratyanta, Pracya and Aparanta 
came into a close touch with each other united in ideal and' sentiment^ 
in hope and action. 

But to antiquarians the date of the first Maurya emperor is important 
for two different reasons. It is at this date that the curtain of obscurity, 
is lifted for the first time from the sc‘ene.s in ancient Indian life. 
Secondly, this is the first certain date for pre-Gupta Indian liistory. 
This date ha.s been fixed at about 324-23 B.C. The latest 
researches seem also to confirm' this. A variation in it is now impracti- 
cable without affectinig the whole scheme of the pre-Gupta chronology. 
But asi it has been remarked, “fixiiy with regard to dates is a thing un- 
known in Indian histoi’y’', it is no wonder that the date of 
the first Maurya emperor also will be made a subject of vigorous con- 
troversy even as late as now. In fact, an ingenious venture was made 
by Mr. Bhatta.sali in the JRAS} to throw doubts^ on the 
correctness of the accepted date and even to push it forurard to 313 B.C. 
Suchi an assertion, bold as it is, should not long remain unchallenged. 

The only authority which seems to support this new tbeory is a 
passage iu the Pra^krt work, Therwvali^ ascribed to Merutunga 
Acarya who probably belongs to the 13th centxiry. The passage gives 
Us an interesting list of dynasties alleged' to have intervened between the 


I imS., 1932, pp. 273-288, 
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accession of Vikramful'itya of the tradition, and the death of 
Mahavira. According to it P^laka reigned for 60 years. He was fol- 
lowed by the Nandas whose reign lasted 155 years. Then followed the 
108 years of Maurya rule, the 30 years’ reign of Pusyamitra, the GO 
years’ joint-reign of Balamitra and Bhanvttnitra, the 40 years’ reign of 
Kaliavahana, the 13 years’ reign of Gardabhilla and 4 yearns’ usurpation 
by Saka in close sfiiccession. Last comes the accession of Vikramaditya. 
Tlie number of years intervening between tliis last event and the advent 
of the Maurya dynasty is thus (4+13 + 40+60+30+108 = ) 255. Then 
taking the date of Vikramiaditya to be 58 B.C. and adding to it 255 
years, we get 313 B.C. as the date of the first Maurya’s accession. But 
the unsoundnees of this claim will be at once clear from the impracti- 
cability of associating Vikramaditya of th^ lefgends with the era 
which began from 58 B.C. Ifo literary work which taxay be dated earlier 
than the 7th century A.C. knows anything of either the era or the ex- 
ploits of a hero of such denomination, Subandhu, who is perlia^ps the 
earliest San?^krit writer to have referred to the mythical king, flourish- 
ed in the 7th century A.C.^ The works, from wdiich vre learn the details 
about the Vikramaditya legend,^ undoubtedly belong to much later dates. 
In the Gupta age the so-called Vikrama era whenever referred to in any 
connexion has been invariably described as ‘Sri Malavaganamnata 
Krta-samjnita’, i.e. the era known ag the Krta traditionally handed 
down by the Malava-gana. There is nothing on record before the 9th 
century A.C, to establish Vikramaditya’s connexion with the Krta era. 
It goes without saying that the information supplied by works which can- 
not be dated earlier than the 11th century A.C. for an event which oc- 
curred 1200 years ago cannot be trusted when there is clear evidence 
against it in earlier recorded inscriptions. When it has thus been 
established that there was. .no Vikramaditya in the 1st century B.C., 
there can no longer be the slightest justification for relying on the 


2 Sa rasavatta vihata na vaka vilasanti carati na kankah saraslva kirti^esaip 
gatavati bhuvi Vikramaditye (Subandhu, Vasavadattd). 

3 E.g. KalakacaryakafMmnlam, Prfnmndhacintdwani, Alberuni’g India, 

etc. 
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dynastic list above referred to in order to ascertain the dat-e of 
Candia^upta.* 

That the passa^^e in question is absolutely untrustworthy will 
a 2 )pear from, a few other consideratious. {The crowding of all the names 
of rulers and dynasties in one continuous list is misleading. 
Some in the list are clearly local kings of Avanti having no connexion 
whatsoever with Magadha, while otliers are undoubtedly Magadhan 
potentates. Palaka certainly, and Balamitra and Bhanuinitra pro- 
bably, belong to the foianer group. The notion, moreover, which the list 
apparently suggests that the reign of one ruler ended exactly when that 
of another began is far from accurate. For, it is certain that it was* 
neither Balamitra nor Bhanumitra but Agniinitra who S'ucceeded 
Pusyamitra even in Avanti. Nor can it be urged that the succession of 
the Nandas to Palaka implies a Nanda conquest of the latter’s dominions. 
For if we are to believe the Pui’anas (which are certainly earlier w orks), 
it was Sisunaga and not a Nanda who earned the distinction of having 
humbled the pride of the Pradyota dynasty. Moreover, Avanti did 
not lose her independence with the death of Palaka. The coujjbined evi- 
dence of Kathorsarit’Sdgara^ BrhaUhathd’iloha-samyroLlia^ Mrccha- 
katika and* the Puranas suggests he existence of at leatSt two 
kings (Aryaka and Varti-vareUxana or Avanti-vardbana) who ruled in 
succession after Palaka’s death. Nor doesi history know anything about 
a Saka king ruling in Ujjain about 62 (=58 + 4) B.C*, as the Therdvali 
would have us believe.® No credence can moreover be given to the 

4 For a full discussion of the Vikramaditya problem see Calcutta Iteview, 
Bee. 1922, pp. 493-94 and JBAS.y 1913, pp. 637 and 994 ff. 

6 There are good grounds for accepting the opinion that Simuka, the first 
^atavahana, gave the death-blow to the Kaiavayana power. If this means anything, 
he undoubtedly deprived the Kanvayanas of a considerable portion of the territory. 
It is certain that he did not conquer the Magadha region. None of the fiatavahanas 
boast of overlordship over Uttarapatha. They invariably call them iJaksindiHitha^ 
pati. The Purva-Malava or the Vidisa region came definitely under the Sata- 
vahanas after the accession of Satakarni I. It stands to reason, therefore, that 
the Avanti region is the territory where the Kanvayanas were supplanted by 
Simuka. As fiimuka’s conquest over the dynasty cannot be dated much later than 
73 B.C.., there hardly remains any possibility for a 6aka king reigning in that 
region about that date* 
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nuiuber of years put against the dynasties to denote duration of each. 
If, for example, we accept 155 years- to be the actual length of the 
Naiida period, we cun no Ibug^er regard the established synchronisini of 
Bitinbisara with Buddha as correct, whichever of the dates 483 or 478 
B.C. be assigned to the Nirvana. The giip between Binibisara’s death 
and the 1st Naiida’s accession is, according to the Maltdvamm, covered 
by 8 reigns lastintg 148 years and according to the Puranas by 5 reigns 
lading 107 years. Now”, taking 313 B.C. as the date of Caiidraguxha’s 
accession and thereby making the Nandas to begin their reign about 
408 B.C. (i.e. 313+155), and subtracting this nimiber fronr 480 B.C. 
(the date of Buddha’s death), we get only 18 years to cover the above 
reigns which included the long reigns of Ajatasatru, Sisunaga and 
Udayin. The acceptance of 323 B.C. as the date of Candragu|pita or 
478 B.C, as the date of Niiwana does not in any way improve the situa- 
tion which the Jain list compels us to do. 

The conclusion that at once suggests itself from the above consi- 
derations is that the Jain list in question is only a meaningless 
medley of names of rulers and dynasties belonging neither to one place 
nor to one time. 

Another argument for acce»pting the date 313 B.C. I’ests on the 
assumption that Buddha’s Nirvana occurred in 477 B.C. 
Taking 214 yeans to cover the g^ap between Asoika’s accession and 
Buddha’s Niiwana in . accord’aiice with the tradition xmeserved in th^ 
Mahdvamsa, Asoka’s accession lias been shown to have talken jdace about 
(477/8—214 or) 203/ 4 B.C. Tlien adding the total of both Candragupta’s 
and Bimbi8a*ra’8 re’gnal years to 263 B.C., the date of Candragmpta 
has been made to fall about 313 (i.e- 264 + 24+25) B.C. The obvious 
fallacy! in this reckoning consists in u.sihg two systems of chrono- 
logy simultaneously. According to the Puranas, BindusSra reigned 
for 25 years and according to the Mahavamsa for 28 years. The 
Puranas never mention that Asoka’s accession took place 214 years after 
the Nirvana. Once we have questioned the validity of the Mahdvamia 
tradition, we can no longer be justified in using it until it is confirmed 
by other indei>endent evidences. So, if we reject 28 years as the period 
of Bind'usara’s reign, we shall also be jus/tified in rejecting 214 as the 
niunber of years intervening between Atoka and Buddhai The assump* 
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tion of 214 to be tlie actual total o 

f tlie intervening years, in 

fact, 

rests 

on the Mahd^atiisa 

chronology, a,s 

will appear from the following 

corn- 

parative tables: — 

Puranic list 

Bindusara 

25 years 

Mahiivamf^a list 
Bindusara 

28 

years 

Candragupta 

24 „ 

Candragupta 

24 


Nandas 

100 „ 

Nandas 

22 

9f 

Mahanandin 
Nandivarddhana ... 

43 „ 

40 „ 

Krdasoka^s son 

KMasoka 

Si^unaga 

22 

28 

81 

i* 

99 

99 

Udayin 

33 „ 

Anuruddha and Munda 

8 

99 

Dar^aka 

24 „ 

Udayin 

16 

99 

Ajata^atru 

27 „ 

Ajataiatru 

32 

99 

Total 

316 years 

Total 

222 ; 

years 


Tims, according to tli'e second list above, it will appear that the 
period intervening accession and Biinbisaira’s death is about 222 

yeans. No-w, since Buddha died in the 8th year of Ajatasatru, the deduc- 
tion of these 8 years from the total 222 will bring the Nirvana date 
to about 214 years earlier than Asoka’s accession ; the ‘simultaneous accep- 
tance of the 214 years and rejection of 28 years is a self-contradiction. 

Even leaving the above incongruity out of eonisideration, it is still 
to be proved that the Nirvana actually took place in 477 B.C. Hardly 
can any evidence be adduced in favour of the possible existence of such 
a rec,koning. Working up from the recorded events in Buddha^s life, 
Diwan Bahadur L. D. S. Pillai, it has been argued, has arrived at a 
similar date Oct* 1914) on astronomical ‘grounds. But it 

is often forgotten that these calculations have for their basis only 
works, many of which belong to a very late date. Our difficulty 
increases when we find two contradictory sets of informat^ion regarding 
the ^ame event. Indian tradition, for example, assigns a full-moon day 
of Vai4akha for the Nirvana. The SarvaMivadins of the North-West, 
however, if we are to believe Yuan Ohwang, put the date about the 8th 
day of the 2nd half of the 8th month of the year (Beal, Buddhist Records 
of the Western World, II, 33) i.e. of Kartika. As the full moon day re- 
curs too often in Buddha^s life, according to Fleet, the Vais^hi full- 
moon day as the Nirvana date is open to doubt. He, therefore, relying 
on the actual practice of the Sarvastivadins, astronomically reckons the 
date of Buddha^s death as October 13, 483 B.C. It is difficult to make 
JUNE, 1935 8 
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our choicp botwooii llic^se two rivul on(>iiii(*ul roi^ults. So no s’pocial 
iini)ortance can be attat'bed to the date offered by th© Diwan Bahadur- 

On the otlier haiid, a direct evidence of the existence of a Nii*vana 
Era beginning from 4HG B.C. miiy be put forward.® A Tanjore inscrip- 
tion of llajendiu Coladeva informs us that one of his expedutious 
oc(uii red about 1015 A.D. at the beginninlg of Udaya Ill’s reign. Now, 
Udaya III, according to the Mahavattmi, began to reign about 1497 A.B. 
Assuming tlie expedition of Coladeva to have taken place in th© 3rd or 
the 4th year of Udaya’s reign— we get a corresponding date for 
this event in the year 1500/1. The subtraction of 1015 frotm, 1500 will 
give 485 /G as the real date for Nirvana. The date 477, however, does 
not fiti in with this synchronism. By adding* 477 to 1015 we get 1492 
as the date for Coladeva ’s expeditions, a year when Udaya III had not 
still become a king. The date 48G moreover receives support from a 
Cantonese record known as. the Dotted EecorcT. It counts each year 
from the Nirvana onw^ard with a dot and has a total number of 975 dots 
up to the year 489 A.C. This would bring ms to the year 48G B.C. The 
Cantonese record thus establishes a harmonious cori'esipondeuce between 
the Southern and Northern tradition and thus adduces sound grouncU 
for accepting 48G B.C. a,s the real Nirvana year.^ If this view be cor- 
rect, Candragupta’s accession cannot be pushed later than 324/3 B.C. 
[i.e. 480—214—^28+24 or) the total of Candragupta’s and; Bindueara’s 
reigns] . 

Another ground adduced for placing Candragu'pta about 313 B.C., 
is its alleged confinnation by the epigraphic records of Asoka. 

6 This point has been clearly established by Geiger in his introduction! to 
the Great Chronicle. He, however, has been mistaken in thinking that the 
synchronism of Udaya HI with Rajendra Coladeva can only be. explained by 
reference to the so-called era of 483 B.C. As a matter of fact, the era of 486 B.C, 
fits in with the synchronism quite well. 

7 Vincent Smithes rejection of 486 B.C. for Nirvapa in the light of the 
new reading of Kharavela inscription is absolutely unwarranted. The fixing of 
Nandivardhana’s date about 470-69 B.C., and calculating thereby Buddha^s date 
to be lying about 544/6 (i.e. 469+ the sum of the reigns of Ajata^atru^, Bar^aka#, 
and Udayin or 84-8 years) is based on the conjecture that Nandivardhana is the 
Nanda king referred to in the Kharavela inscr. The contrary of this, however, has 
been proved by Dr. Ray Chaudhuri in bis Boh Hist, of Ancient India. 
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llocjv JOdict XIII, it lias' been claimed, should be dated iu 248/T B.C., 
and as it was not promulgated earlier than the I2th year from Asoka’s 
coronation (i.e. the 10th year of his reign) the addition of 10 + 49 
years (the some total of Bindiisaira’s and Candragupta’s reigns=24+ 25) 
to 248 will bring us to 313 B,C. as the date of the first Maurya king. 
A discussion of the validity of these calculations involves, the considera- 
tio>n of the actual date of Rock Edict XIII. The edict refers to (1) 
Antiochos Theos , 201*246 B.C., (2) Ptolemy Philadelphos, 285-247, (3) 
Antigonos Gonatas of Macedonia, 270-39, (4) Magas of Gyrene, 308-258 
and (5) Alexander of Epirus, 272-255, as living at the titoie o-f its promul- 
gation. The latest date on which all the kings were living is 258, 
the date of Magais’ death. So even when an allowance of two years is 
made for the news to reach Patalipntra, Rock Edict XIII canno-t be 
pushed later than 256 B.C. The dating of the above 248 B.C. follows 
from placing Magas’ death about 250 B.C'., a conjecture which does not 
fit in with known historical facts. Justin (26.3.2) jmts Magas’ death 
* ‘about the same time as the attack of Alexander of Epirus upon 
Antigonos” which tooik place about 260-259 (Justin 26.2.9). Eusebius 
(1. 237) quotes the opinion of Porphyry to put Demetrio^i’ death in 
Olyniipaead 130, 2nd year, which is equal to 259-8 B.C. As Dettnetrios 
became king in Gyrene only after Magas-’ death, the latter event cannot 
be pushed later th?an 258 B.C. That Demetrios was not living in 250 
B.C. may also be proved from Polybios (10, 22) and, Plutarch 
(Philop. 1). Poly hi os says that the Cyraenaians were ‘Elentherians’ 
(Rei)ublican) before the coming of Ekdemes and Demo|^hanes, though 
in a state of ‘Stasis’. Plutarch agrees with Polybius in saying that the 
invitation to the heroes Ekdemos and Demophanes caOne from, the 
Cyraenaeans themselves which proves that Cyrene was independent 
when the two heroes came to organise administration of the island. 
Plutarch moreover adds that Ekdemos and Deir.ophanes visited Cyrene 
after their liberation of Sicyon in May 251. Had Demetrios been living 
at this time as king of Cyrene there would have been no sense in calling 
it a republic. There are a few coins belonging to Berenice II, Ptolemy 
III^s wife, on which her head appears without the marriage-veil. These 
must be referred to a period when she was unmarried and actually 
reigning on her own account. Since Ptolemy III conquered Cyrene 
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uu(Ii iiuinied Berenice not earlier tliun 248/47, anti since tlie island was 
administered by a republican league before Ptolemy’s conquest, 
Berenice II must have leignied long before 251. Asi Berenice’s reign 
followed that of Delnetrio-s, there is hardly any possibility that he lived 
about 251/50/ 

Another astonishing fact is that Asoka does not refer to the 
Bactrian kingdom in Rock Edict XIII. It is curious that he who 
had sent embassies to the distant kinigdctins of the Mediterranean coast 
did not think it necessary to establish cordial relations with a powerful 
state just standing before the gateway of bis empire. This omission can 
only be exlplained by the fact that Bactr.ia had not become independent 
at the time of the publication of the above edict. Thus it stands to 
reason that the edict was not promulgated later than 256 B.C. (the date 
of Bactria’s revolt). The date 256 B.C. receives further support from 
the Ceylonese tradition which places Asotei’s accession 214 years after 
Buddha. By subtracting 214 from 486, we get 272 as the date of 
Asoka^s accession. This would bring us to 256 B.C., as the 12tli year 
from Asoka’s coronation, the year in which the edict was published.® 

Attemjds have also been made to bHng forward, the testimony of the 
classical writers to establish the date of Candragupta to be about 313 
B.C. The arguments are on the following line. A passage in Justin 
quoted by Hultzsch {Coi*i}us hucr- Jnd,, I., xxxii) contains the state- 
ment: — ‘‘The author of this liberation was Sandrokottos 

He haying drawn together a band of robbers instigated the Indians to 
overthrow the existing government. When he was hereafter preparing 
to attack Alexander’s prefects, an elephant of monstrous size approached 


8 I am much indebted to Prof. W. W. Tarn, author of Antigonos Goruitas, 
for having kindly enlightened mo on the above points. I however differ from 
hiir. I think that the monogram *Dem’ appearing on the C^raenaic league 
coins may bo referred to Ekdemos and Demophanes and need not be referred to 
Demetrios who was certainly a king. A detailed discussion of the question has 
been avoided for obvious reasons. This has been thoroughly dealt with in A 
History of the Greek World from S28 to HG B.C, by Dr« M. Cary. 

9 From the above consideration also the date of Candragupta appears to 
have been ahont 324/3 B.C., 266 (i.e. 16th year of Asoka) +16+28+24 =324. 
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him and..... received him upon his back/^^® Plutarch also has re- 

corded, “Androcottos hiirself, who was but a youth sa>v Alexander.” 
These two ineces of information have been twisted to yield the following 
result ; — 

(1) The ‘existing government’ refers to tlie Greek government 
in the Punjab. 

(2) ‘Candrajgupta’s first stej^ had been to collect a band of 
mercenaries and to effect a revolution in the Punjab. 

(3) In doing bo ( P) he attacked the Macedonian prefects. 

(4) The elephant’s voluntary lifting of Candragupta on its back 
indicates higi coming sovereignty andi precludes the possibility of 
Candragupta having already been a king. 

(5) Plutarch’s statement also implies that Candragupta ’e early 
sphere of activities lay in the Punjab. 

The mm and substance of the above is thaii Candragu)pta became 
a king at Pataliputra after having driven away the Macedonian garri- 
sons from the Punjab. To give this view additional support, an appeal 
has been made to a story in the Mahdvmisa-tfkdy representing 
Candragupta as taking a lesson about the folly of attacking 
the metropolis of an empire from the conversation between 
a mother and her son ; and also to a story in the 
StJuivirdvali-carita^ which recounts how Canakya gave up the risky 
scheime of attacking the stronghold of the enemy without first having 
acquired a control over the surrounding country. The two stories, accord- 
ing to some, confirm the view that Candragupta began his military 
operations in the Punjab. It hai? been further argued that since 
Eudamos (one of the Macedonian prefects) did not leave India until 317, 
the liberation of tb^ Punjab could not "have been accomplished before 
that date. Thus if 4 years be accepted as the normal length of time re- 
quired to cottnplete the conquest of Magadha, there will be no incongruity 
in placing Candragupta’s accession about 413 B.C. 


10 Anctor libertatis Sandrokottus fuerat contraotis latronibus Indos ad 

novitatem regni sotticitavit. Moliente deinda helium advorsus Praefectos 
Alexaudri el^phantus ferus infinitae magnitudinis etc. lEpitoma Pompei Trogi, 
XV, 4] 
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The main error iti tlie above statement consists in the fact that it 
has been based on an inaccurate translation of the passage in question. 
The expression that, ‘‘he instigated the Indians fo overthrow the existing 
government does not necessarily imply that tl:«e revolt was directed 
against the Gree'k governineiit in the Punjab. The only infoimation 
about Candragupta’s coming to the Punjab is supplied by Plutarch and 
Justin. But Justin himself says that ‘having offended Alexander by his 
rashness... he saved hinnself by the siwiftness of foot.’^^ Tlij.si flight from 
the Greek sphere of influence, according to the same writer, occurred be- 
fore his gathering an army of mercenaries. There is nothing in Justin, 
therefore, to justify the assumption that the army was led against the 
authorities in the Punjab. Moreover, the lines * hulas novitatevi regni 
sobUaitatavit'^^ can only mean “he solicited the Indians io (accept) his 
new (acquired) sovereignty^’ (Justin, XV, 4, p. 142 — ^Watson’s edition) 
which combined with the information contained in the preceding words 
contractis latr&nibus i.e. ‘a band of mercenaries being grouped to- 
gether’ seefms to indicate that after his flight from Alexander’s camp he 
collected a i)Owei*ful anny and overthrew with their help the monarch 
of Prasdk The very next sentence Moli^nte .deinde helium adversus 

Prwfectos Alexandri , which implies ihat soane time elapsed between 

the acceptance by the Indians of his new government and his preparation 
for the fight with Alexander’s prefecti in the Punjab, confirms that the 
Prasii revolution lueceded the expulsion of tlie foreign generals. 
Assuming the course of events to have been in the above order, the ex- 
istence of Eudamos in the North-West until 317 B.O. can no longer 
preclude the possibility of Candragupta’s accession to the Indian 
throne about 324 B.C. No serious importance can be attached to the 

11 But this is an incorrect translation as will presently be seen. 

12 Quippe cum procacitae sua Alexandrum regem oflendisset, interfici 

captus iaoeret 

13 ^Novitatem’ is in the accusative case and means ‘newness,’ so that ‘inovitatem 
regni’ denotes ‘newness of sovereignty or newness of government.’ It is only by 
an immediate inference that the sentence ‘Indos »d novitatem regni sollicitavit’ 
ean be regarded as implying ‘he asked the Indians to overthrow the existing 
government.’ A people accepting a new government presupposes witholding 
their loyalty from the previous government. 
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stories contained in the Sthavlravali-carita (11th century) and 
Mahrivanim-tlkH, which, are works of a very late date*'^ nor to ttie strange 
interpretation which has been given to the elephant episode in the 
passage quoted from Justin. 

Another statement in the above extract from, Justjn is that 
‘‘Sandrocottos having thus acquired a throne was in possession of India 
when Selekos was laying the foundation of his future greatness/* 
This at once suggests that Candragupta^s accession preceded by a few 
years Selieucusr* attempt to build up a political fortune for himself. 
SeleucuB appears for the first time as a political figure of some conse- 
quence as early as the time of the second partition of Alexander's posses- 
sions at Triparadeisos in 321 B.C. The race for the paramount posi- 
tion in the Hellenic world had already begun with the death of 
Alexander. Seleucus perhap.^ joined this internetune struggle just at 
the time of the partition, inumediately after which we find him estab- 
lished a,s the Satrap of Babylon. That he had already become an im- 
portant rival to reckon with is perhaps illustrated in the repeated 
attempts of Antigonos to oust him frorm Babylonia which finally met 
with success in 315 B.C. It stands to reason therefore to accept 321 
B.C. as the approximate date about which Seleucus was laying the 
foundations of his future greatness. So it will be no deviation from 
truth to place Candragupta’s accession two or three years earlier. 

The date 324/3 B.C. receives confirmation frolm two more important 
pieces of evidence. 

(1) The synchronism of Demetrios with JPusyamitra is now 
an established fact/® It was Demetrios who invaded the latter *s 
empire and made extensive conquest therein. He was deprived of his 
Indian possessions by Eukratides about 176 B.C. which shows that he 
had invaded India before that date. Now if we accept the 
the date 313 B.C., Pusyamitra's accession cannot be placed earlier than 

14 The story that Candragupta did not direct his arms at first against the 
capital of the Nandas and tried to bring under his flag the whole of the surrounding 
country does not prove that he; began his military operations in the Punjab which 
lay clearly beyond the empire of the Kandas. 

16 Eay Chaudhuri, Political Hist, Anc, Ind,, p. 243. 
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(313-317/ 8)=^ 175 /(] B.C., a fact whicli renders it practically impos^sible 
for Demetrios to l),ave invaded India durinlg Pusyaniitra’,3 reign. Thus 
tlie date 313 B C. does not fit in with the synchronif^in. 

(2) R. G. Bhandarkar in his History of the Dekhckn (p. 25) has adduc- 
ed good gTounds for accepting the date 41 B.C. for Satakarni This 
date has been also confirmed by the evidence of the Periplus which 
refers to a King Saraganus flourshing in the 1st century B.C. Basing 
our calculations on 313 B.C. as the date for the beginninfg of the 
Maurya dynasty we arrive at 30 B.C. [313 B.C. — 137 i.e. the total of 
the Maurya reignsi — 112 i.e. the length of the Suhga-Kanvayana 
period— 33 i.e. the total of the first two Satavahana reigns] the date 
for Satakarni I's accession. There can be no doubt as to the compara- 
tive accuracy of the earlier date, it being based on epigraphic informa- 
tion. 

From the preceding discussions it will appear that no evidence 
as yet has been found indicating 313 B.C. as marking the 
beginning of the Maurya age. On the other hand, none of the records 
at our disposal would justify us in rejecting 324 B.C. We may, there- 
fore, in the absence of anything to the contrary, accept with fair 
amount of certainty the above year for this great epoch-making event. 

SouRiNDRA Nath Ray 


16 Gautamiputra’s year 131 being deducted from the total of intervening 
reigns i.e. 171 yields the above result. 
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Minhaj-ud-din, the author of the TabaqatA-Ndsirl, tells us that 
Sultan Mu’izz-ud-din Muhammad ihn Sam, the real founder of Muslim 
dominion in India/ was ‘‘wanting in (nijale) children/’^ He “had a 
great fancy for purchasing Turfkish slave^^ and he bought a great number 
of slaves of that race. Every one of theni^ acqufired renown through- 
out lihe whole of the countries of the East for activity, warlike accom- 
plishments, and expertneas; aiud the names of his ^aves became publishetl 
in the foui^ quarters of the world, and during the Sultan.’^ life-time 
every one of them became famous/' 

On due occasion “one of the confidential favouritets of the Sultan's 

coiirt^' said to himi, “ sons were necessary to thy empire, in order that 

sovereignty might continue permanent ito this family." The Sultan 

replied, “Other monarchs may have one son, or two sons: I have so 
many thousand sons, namely, mjy Turk slaves, who will be the heirs of 
my dominions, and who, after me, will take care to preserve my name 
in i\ief Khuthah throughout those territories."® 

When Mu'izz-ud-din Muhammad was assassinated on the banjc of 
the Indus in 120G A.C., he left behind him foui^ able nobles who could 
try to seize the sovereignty of India. Qutb-ud-&i was hi^ master’s 

1 Sir Wolssley Haig (Cambridge EiHory of India^ vol. Ill, p. 41) regards 
Qutb-ud-din as “the real founder of Muslim dominion in India." 

2 “He left no heir behind him except one daughter.” B. De, Tahaqut^i- 
Ahhari^ vol. I, p. 42. 

3 Raverty, Tahaqdt^i-Ndsirly *pp. 496-7. See. also p. 498, note 6. 

4 The writer of the Tahaqat-i-Ndsirl gives the following names: — Qutb-ud- 
din, Taj-ud-din, Naair-ud-din and Ghiyas-ud-din Khalji of Bengal. Raverty 
(pp. 489-90) correctly remarks: “It is strange that neither Muhammad, son of 
Bakht-yar, nor his two immediate successors in the government of Lakhanawati, 
are mentioned here.,,. St range, to say, some of the copies have Shams-ird-Din I-yal- 
timish in this list also; but such is not correct. He was the slave of the Sultan s 
Blave, Kutb-ud-Din I-bak, and did not acquire sovereignty until after I-bak’s death, 
and long after the Sultanas decsease.” Dowson’s translation (Elliot and Dowson, 
Eistory of India, vol. II, p. 298) contains the name of Iltutmish. 

I.H.Q,, JUNE, 1935. 
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most favourite s^ave,"’ and he had been foiimally appointed viceroy of 
the Muslim dominions in India.® Taj-ud-dia, father-in-law of both 
Qutb-ud-drn and Nasir-ud-din/ was governor of Karman.® Nasir-ud- 
din, son-in-law of Qutb-ud-din® as well as of Taj-ud-din, was governor 
of Multan and Uch.^® There was another, important (man, Ik)htiyar-udr 
dim Muhammad ihfi Bakht-yar Khalji>, the conqueror of Bihar and 
Bengal. “ Qutb-ud-din assumed the title of Sultan at his master’s 
death, and his suzerainty was acknowled-ged by Nasir-udrdln.^® Ijkhti- 
yar-ud-din died soon after Mu’izz-ud-din,^^ and the fact that ‘Ali-i-Mar- 
dan,^® his successor’s successor, was appointed governor o| Bengal by Qutb- 
ud-din,^® shows that the eastern province acknowledged the authority of 
Delhi. Taj-ud-din, however, claimed the independent sovereignty of 
Ghazain and the Punjab, and he finally established himiself in Ghaznin.^^ 

6 Badaoni ^.Banking, p. 77) calls him ‘‘one of the specially favourite servants’’ 
of Mu’izz-ud-din Muhammad. Firishta ^.Briggs, vol. I, p. 139) says that the Sultan 
addressed him as his “son.” 

6 B. De, Tahaqdt-i-Akharlj vol. I, p. 43. Firishta (Briggs, vol. I, p. 191) 
says that Qutb-ud-din was appointed to the chief command of Mu’izz-ud-din’s army 
in India. 

7 Raverty, p. 600. 

8 Raverty, p. 498. 

9 Minhaj-ud-din ^.Raverty, p. 532) and Badaoni (Ranking, p. 90) are clear on 
this point. Yet Dr. Ishwari Prasad (History of Mediaeval India, Allahabad, 1928, 
p. 133) says that Qutb-ud-din “gave his sister in marriage to Nasir-ud-din.” 

10 Raverty (p. 632, note 1) says that “the ten beet copies omit Multan.” 
Dowson’s translation ^Elliot and Dowson, vol. II, p. 302) also omits Multan. 
Badaoni (Ranking, p. 80) says that Mu’izz-ud-din had bestowed upon Nasir-ud-din 
the governorship of Uch and Multan. 

11 For his career, see Raverty, 'pp. 548-72. 12 Reverty, pp. 621-25. 

13 It was after Qutb-ud-din’s death that Nasir-ud-din adopted “two canopies 
of state.” Raverty, p. 532. 

14 Raverty, p. 673. 

15 Raverty vp. 572) clearly writes the name as ‘Ali, the son of Mardan. But 
Tahaq&UuAkhari \^B. De, vol. I, p. 54) has ‘Ali Mardan.’ It is difficult to under- 
stand why Sir Wolseley Haig (Cambridge History of India, vol. Ill, p. 50) prefers 
the latter to the former. 

16 Raverty. p. 662. 

17 Mu’izz-ud-din seems to have designated him his heir-apparent in Ghaznin. 
(Raverty, p. 600. Badaoni, Ranking, p. 78). Later on Iltutmish dethroned and 
killed him. (Raverty, p. 606.) 
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It will be seen, therefore, that Qutb-udrdin could claim on his be- 
hailf no divine right of succesisiion, no popular or baronial election,^® and 
no title based on military conquest. Being a slave hdmself, he could 
not pretend that he ruled by the right of blood. The ipeople in those 
days had no voice in the choice of a king, except in those extremely 
rai’e occasions when they increased the numerical strength of the 
followers of a candidate who tried' to seize the throne on other grounds.** 
Nor is there any evidence to show that the noblesi elected him ae their 
suzerain, although it is true that all of them, except Taj-ud-din, 
accepted an accomplished fact as the logical conclusion of the i>Tevious 
course of events. Qutb^ud-din had playetl a very important pai*Jt in 
conquering the Indian empire for his master; buit he had acted, in. law 
as well as in fact, as his masiter^s deputy and general, and could by 
no means claim hig conquests as his independent acliivements. His 
appointment as viceroy in India by Mu’izz-ud-din may be fnterpreted 
as an act of nomination for succession, and it may be argued that the 
sudden and accidental death of the conqueror prevented him from 
signiifying his wishes in a mjore satisfactory and unalmbiguous maJiiner. 
His nominal successor — his nephew — gave his formal sanction tb an 
arrangciment which he waj^ neither inclined nor able to Aipset; and 
Qutb-ud-din ascended the throne of Delhi with a title into the regularity 
of which none ventured to enquire. 

Buti Qutb-ud-din’s lack of dynastic pre-eminelice had a very important 
effect on the history of the Sultanate of Dellii. When the head of the 
state rules without the sanction of religion (for Qutb-ud-d:in had received 


18 Badaoni (Ranking, p. 77) says that ^‘With the consent of the nobles of 
Hindustan ho established himself as Protector of the Kingdom of Delhi.” 

19 When Firuz Shah Tughluq expressed his unwillngness to ascend the throne, 
he was pressed by the nobles to save the Empire, and the people came to their 
support. Barni (Elliot and Dowson, vol. Ill, p. 266) says: ‘^All ranks, young 
and old, Mussulmans and Hindus, horse and foot, women and children, assembled, 
and with one acclaim declared that Firoz Shah alone was worthy of the crown.” 
Barni may very well have exaggerated the popular support secured by his 'patron ; 
but it is significant that the acclaim of all ranks is regarded as a factor in favour 
of the nominee of the nobles. See the present writer’s article on this subject in 
Indian Culture , vol. II, no, 1, pp. 47-62. 
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no iiivesti'l^ure from the Khalifali-") and wtithout the mysterious prest.ij^e 
and aloofness whicli spring from ancient lineage ; when he is, in fact, 
merely one of a groufp of nobles, although the ablest or the most fortunate 
of them all, he cannot (command that devoted loyalty and sincere respect 
from his nobles which they would willingly render to a sovereign who 
is legitimate from every point of view.^^ The inherent weaknes^i' of the 
king’s position in such a case leads to the growth of a turbulent nobility, 
and reduces him, if he is weak^ to the position of an orna<mental head 
of a hierarcliy of feudal nobles, who defy the authority of the stale silmply 
because they have found iti possible to become over-mighty subjects. 
The Parliamentary title of the Lancastrian kings of England weakened 
their position, strengthened the barons, and ultimately made the 
national king a mere puppet in the hands of aristocratic factions, 
Edward IV, who came to the throne as the nominee of a party, took a 
lesson from the sad history of his predecessors, and tried to consolidate 
his position as the master of alL Henry VII reversed the policy of 
some of his predecessors who had entered into matrimonial relations 
with the nobility, and thus made royal blood cheaper and more com- 
mon than it ought to be. He raised the dignity of the Crown by provid- 
ing the royal family with royal hrides and bridegrooms. The Sultans 
of Delhi did not pursue this policy of wisdom. They did not try to 
elevate themselves above all historic equalities and memories, a nd^ above 
all ties of kinship and family affection. These circumstances m^ide it 
natural as weill ay* possible for the nobles to interfere with questions of 
succession and to weaken the authority of tii© king by constant encroach- 
ments on his sphere of action. 

What happened after the death of Qutb-ud-din is not clear. 
Minhaj-ud-din says that ‘M.He Amirs and Malilks of Hindustan at once 
considered it advisable for the sake of restraining tumjult, for the 
tranquillity of the commonalty, and' the content of the heartst of the 


20 The relations between the Sultans of Delhi and the Khlifahs has been dis- 
cussed by the 'present writer in P'i\esidency College Magazine^ April, 1935, pp. 233-37. 

21 ‘‘These Shamsi slaves^'' says Barni ^Elliot and Dowson, vol. Ill, p. 99) 
“had been fellow slaves, and when they became all at once great and powerful, 
no one would give precedence or acknowledge inferiority to another.” 
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soldiery, to place Aram Shah upon the throne/’*^ It is difficult io dis- 
(jover Aram Shah's exact relatiousbip with his predecessors. According 
to some writers, he was Qutl>.ud-din’s son^^ ; but others say that the deceas- 
ed Sultan had no son.®^ The statement of Minhaj-ud-din, that Qulb-ud- 
difu had ^^contemplated Sulliin Sliams-ud-dan's acquiring dominions, and 
he had ca.lled him son, and, had conferred upon him* the fief of Bu(Ta'un",^^ 
seentja to set aside Aram. Shah's dynastic claim', if any.®® In any ca£e, it 
was the powerful group of nobles who decided the question of succession. 
They enthroned a weak man when tlie throne could not have been left 
vacant without danger to public ipeace ; and the weak, man was set aside 
when a strong man came upon the scene. 

The claim of Iltutmish was siroag indeed. If Minliaj-udhdio is 
correct, he was the ndmiinee of the late Sultan.®^ Secondly, he was an 
able man, and was raised to the thiune by ihe nobles,®® Thirdly, he 
flancijified his de facto right by marrying a- daughter of the late Sultan,®* 

22 Raverty, pp. 628-29. 

23 Ranking, p. 87. B. De, Tahaqut-i-Akbarl ^ vol. 1, p. 60. Briggs, vol. J. 
p. 2(^. 

24 See Raverty’s comments, pp. 529-30. note 4. 26 Raverty, p. 5'30. 

26 We are told in the Tahaqat-i-Akhati (B. De, vol. I, p. 60) that Aram Shiih 
was “placed on the throne in accordance with the law of inheritance.’^ 

27 Badaoni i^Ranking, p. 87) and Firishta (Briggs, vol. I, p. 203) say that he 
was Qutb-ud-din’s “adopted son” as well. 

28 Raverty, p. 630. Sir Wolseley Haig {Cam*hrid<je History of Intlhi^ vol. Ill, 
pp. 50-51) implies that Aram Shah was elected by those nobles only who had 
accompanied Qutb-ud-dm to Lahore, and says that “the nobles who had remained 
in the capital when Aibak marched to Lahore, and had no voice in the election 

of Aram Shah, were both to accept so feeble a ruler and invited Iltutmish 

to ascend the throne.” But Minhaj-ud-din, who says that “the Maliks in concert” 
brought Iltutmish from Buda’un, gives us no reason to make such an assumption. 
There is no indication showing that the nobles who had been to Lahore were ready 
for all time to come “to accept so feeble a ruler” as Aram Shah. They evidently 
raised him to the throne in order to meet a temporary emergency. Sir Wolseloy 
Haig has probably relied upon the Tahaqdt-i-Akharl (B. De, vol. I, pp. 60-61), 
which says that Iltutmish was invited by “the Governor of the province of Delhi, 
in combination with some other nobles.” Raverty’s note (p. 629) is probably based 
on this version. 

29 Minhaj-ud-din (Raverty, p 530) appears to state that Iltutmish married his 
master’s daughter after his own accession to the throne. Later writers, however, 
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just as Ilemy VII of lOnglaiitl cousoliclated liis position by marrying 
the Iieiresis of the House of York. Here also a member of the nobility®® 
ascends the throne with the su^jport of his brother iioblesi, and this 
precedent was liberally followed on other occasions. 

The decisive part played by the nobles in the intoxicating play of 
king-making was cleaiiy sliown during the reigns .of the immediate 
succes,sors of Iltuiinish. That Sultan was a strong man, and an able 
judge of character. He had) at least as nipny asL eight sons,®^ but he 
nominated his daughter Ba^iyyat m his Imir-apparent. Minhaj-ud-din 
tells us that ‘‘she exercised authority’’ even during the life-time of her 
father,®® that her mother was “the greatest (of the ladios) of the sublime 
haravd\ that “her place of residence was the royal i>alace”, and that 
the Sultan “used to notice in her indicaitions of sovereignty and high 
spirit, although she was a diaughter'.” That the Sultan’s startling 
choice was not determined by his weakness, if any, for the beloved 
daughter of his favourite queen, is shown by an interesting ei^isode re- 
corded by the contemimrary historian. When the decree naming 
Raziyyat as the heir-a,|yparent was being written out, the principal 
officers of the state submitted to Iltutmiisb their sense of disapproval of 
the course which the Sultain was about to adopt, on the ground that he 
Ijad “grown uxj sons who are eligible for the .sovereiigiity.”®® The Sulltan 
reiplied that none of his sons possessed the capa,city of managing the 
affairs of the country, and that none of them would be found to be more 
worthy of the crofwn than higi daughter. The choice was made in 


seem to imply that he was already Qutb-ud -din’s son-in-law when he assumed the 
throne. Banking, p. 87. Briggs, vol. I, p. 203. 

30 For the previous career of Iltutmish, seo Raverty, pp, 599-604, and Rank- 
ing, pp. 89-90. 

31 Raverty, p. 625. 

32 We are told in the Tahaqat^i-Akharl (B. De, vol. I, p. 74) that during the 
lifetime of Iltutmish, Raziyyat ‘had been initiated into matters of state and had 
been invested with certain ‘powers.’’ 

33 It is interesting to notice that the officers did not refer to the claim of 
the eWest surviving son, but recognised the right of the Sultan to have an un- 
fettered choice among bis male issues. 
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the interest of the state, and Minhaj-nd-din is correct in saying that this 
‘‘case turned out as that august monarch had predicted. 

But even Iltutmish could not secure obedience to his will after his 
death. The nobles, who did not venture to 02)pose his decree while it 
was promulgated, set it aside when he could no longer control them, and 
placed his son Ruha-ud-din Firuz Shah upon the throne.’^ Probably the 
idea of submittug to the rule of a woman was repugnant to them. 
Probably they preferred to keep on tlx'e throne a weakling who would 
allow them a free hand, in^ad of subjecting themselves to the coiatrol 
of a haughty woman. That the nobles acted in opposition to the true 
interests of the state is clear. And the significant fact is that the nomi- 
naiion of the dead ruler, deliberately and foiinally announced.,’’® could be 
unceremoniously set aside by those whom it was intended to bind. 

The ineflSciency, tyranny and cruelty of Euikn-,ud-din, and of his 
mother, Shah Tur.kfui, who had assumed “the decision and disposal of 
state affairs’’, alienated the sympathy of the noblee. They “joined 
Sultan Raziyyat, pledged their allegiance to her, and placed her on the 
throne.” This i.s the second case of deposition in the history of the 
Sultanate of Delhi. Rukn-ud-din was murdered,®^ While Araan Shah 
lost his throne and his life because he had a strong rival, Rukn-ud-din 
lost his becau^ he displeased those who had placed him. at the top. 
The good govern^nent of the country was undoubtedly at stake, but the 
king-makers appear to have cared mJore for their own convenieUce than 
for the weal of the people. 

Raziyyat owed her throne to the nomination of her father as well 
as to the choice of the nobles. Though the nohle.s had not at the begin- 
ning cared to trouble their conscience about the effect of the nomination, 
yet they appear to have attached some importance to it when Rukn-ud- 

34 Raverty, pp. 638-39. 

35 Raverty, pp. 631-32. His mother, Shah Turkan, was not a legally married 
wife of Iltutmish. She was “a Turkish hand-maid,” a mere concubine. It is 
interesting to find that no objection was raised on this ground against Rukn-ud- 
dln’s elevation to the throne. 

36 The decision of Iltutmish was expressed in an official decree w’ritten out by 
the Mushrif-i-Mamdlik (Secretary of State). Raverty, p. 638. 

37 Raverty, ipp. 634-36. 
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din’s fall was imminent. Why did their choice fall upon Raziyyat, 
while there were male issues of Iltutmish who could be placed on the 
throne? The nobles do not appear to have been very anxious to have 
a strong and efficient ruler. Minhaj-ud-din says thaii Shah Tui^an 
had ‘‘cofispired against Sultan Raziyyat to put her lo death/’ and that 
the “people of the city” thereupon rose againsit the royal forces/® It 
may be that the ill-treatment of the princes had enlieted popular sym- 
pathy in her favour, and that the nobles found it impolitic, if not diffi- 
cult, to overlook her claim as well as her stre^agih. Be that as. it may, 
the essentially selfish outlook of the nobles was soon clearly revealed 
by the Siubsequent course of events. Like the great W^hdg aristocrats of the 
eighteenth century Britain, the Tuifljish nobles of the thirteenth century 
considered themselves entitled to the “divtUie right monopoly of power.” 
Minhaj-ud-din paysi, “Malik Jam&l-ud-din, Ita-kut, the Habashi 
[Abyssinian or Ethiopian], who was Lord; of the Stables, acquired 
favour in attendance mpon the Sultan, so that the Turjk Amirs and 
Maliks began to be envious thereat.”®* This ‘favour’, we have reasons 
to believe, was hardly anything more than mere official preferment ; the 
circumstances do not appear to justify the generally accepted view that 
Raziyyat was guilty of any “breach of decorum” due to ungovernable 
paas(ion.*° The nobles took the earliest opportunity to show that they 
would not tolerate the usurpation of power by any novus They 

38 Raverty, pp. 635-36. 

39 Raverty, pp. 642-43. Sir Wolseley Haig (Cambridge Eistory of India, vol. 
Ill, p. 59, and Cambridge Shorter History of India, p. 213) has fallen into a 
confusion on this point. He says that Raziyyat was resjponsible for promoting 
Ya-kut to the office of the master of the horsey but Minhaj-ud-din implies that he 
already occupied that position when Raziyyat came to the throne. I owe this 
information to Prof. S. N. Sen of the Calcutta University. This point was 
also noticed by ‘Ajax’ in Calcutta Beview, April, 1935, p. 84. Secondly, 
Sir Wolseley Haig writes the name as JcfaUud-din, while Raverty gives 
Ja$ndlr-ud-d%n, 

40 Raverty, pp. 642-43, note 3. 0/. Ranking, p. 120. 

41 Onei of Badaoni’s statements suggests that Raalyyat had already offended the 

nobles by her high-handedness. “Antagonism and strife shewed itself among the 
Amirs, and Sultan Raaziyah formed an excellent plan, and threw these disloysl 
Amirs into confusion so that they fled in all directions, and she having selected 
^ftain of them for punishment put them to death * ^Ranking, p. 120.) 
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killed the rising Abyssinian, and put the indiscreet Queen “in 
durance. The govei^aor of “the strongliold of Tabarhindali/’ Malik 
Ikhtiyar-ud-din Altuniya, who was among the first to rebel a'gaiiist 
Kaziyyat, and to wliom her care was now entrusted, married her, and 
tried to “take possession of the kingdom.” But their efforts were in 
vain, and they “attained martyrdom.”^’’ The only Queen who ever sat 
on the throne of Delhi, interesting both on account of her personality 
and her strength as a ruler of men, Raziyyat could not defy the nobles 
who divided between theni/selves the splendour as well as the authority 
of the state ; and she failed only becau.se she had dared to encroach uix>n 
theiu custoimary privileges. The contemporary 'historian gives ns no 
reason to assume that her policy or her character — her unconventional 
manners, her contempt for the purdah — had alienated the sympathy of 
the people. He says that the revolts against Shah Turkan had ispread 
spontaneously among the citizens of the capital ; but he does not refer 
to any such popular opposition to Raziyyat, and he clearly shows that 
her ruin was brought about by the nobles. 

Her successor was her brother, Mu'izz-ud-din Bahrain Shah, who 
wais “raised. to the throne of sovereignty” by the aobles.^* They, how- 
ever, were determined to mate the kingship nominal. It was stipulated 
that the ‘young’ king “should, for the period of one year, leave the 
administration of the affairs of the realm” to a prominent leader of the 
noblesi, Ikhtiyar-ud-din Aet-kin.^"* Thereupon “the whole of the affairs 
of the country appertained t« him.” The Sultan naturally refused to 

42 Raverty, p. 645. 

43 Raverty, pp. 645, 647-48. Why did Altuniya marry Raziyyat? The usual 
interpretation is that he yielded to her feminine charm. But no historian — neither 
Minhaj-ud-din, nor Nizam-ud-din, nor Badaoni, nor Firishta — gives us any reason 
to assume it. Nizam-ud-dm (B. De, TahaqaUuAhhan^ vol. 1, p. 77) says that 
Altuniya married her by ‘^the nikah ceremony.’^ Raverty’s explanation (p. 647, 
note 9) is not unreasonable : ‘‘Others had obtained 'power at Delhi and he had 
been left out in the cold after being made a tool of, and now, therefore, he who 
formerly rebelled against Sultan Raziyyat became, out of revenge, her champion. 

44 Raverty, p. 649. 

45 This “compact,” says Sir Wolseley Haig (Cambridge Historij of India, voh 
III, p, 62) clearly indicated the determination of the nobles to “retain all 
authority for themselves.” 
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tolerate this Mayor of vlie l^alace, a ad had hinii asisaasjinated/® Then 
began plot's and counter-plots, and finally the offended nobles succeeded 
in deposing and i^uidering the Sultan/^ This is the fouiili case of 
deposition. 

Malik ‘Izz-ud-diii Balban-hkashlu Khan, a promineiaii noble origi- 
nally purchased by Iltutmish,^® was the ‘^ring-leader’’ in the conspiiracy 
against Bahrain Shah ; but when the troops of the nobles entered the 
city of Delhi, Malik Balban circulated a proclamation announcing his 
own assifimption of the sovereignty. The other nobles “repudiated that 
proclamation,” and raised to the throne ‘Ala-ud-din Mas’ud Shah, son 
of the late Sultan Eukm-ud-dm Firiiz Shah. Malik Balban quickly 
grasped^ the situation, and joined the royalist movement.^® The spoils 
were naturally appropriated by the victors. While Mas’ud Shah was 
allowed tq remain the nominal occupant of a disicredited throne, the 
Wazir, Khwajah Muhazzab-ud-din Nizam-ull-Mul)k, “acquired complete 
power over the kingdom.” But he unwisely committed a serious 
mistake; he wanted to take too much, and lost everything. “He took 
all functions out of the hands of the Turk Amirs., so that their hearts 
beoame greatly irritated (against him), and those Amirs, in conceit 
together, put him' to death.”®® The Sultan was powerless to protest 
against tho.se to whom he owed his position ; moreover, the previoia^s acts 
of the late Wazir were not likely to further the interests of the throne. 
The language used by the contemporary historian allows us to infer that 
Mas’ud Shah, as soon as his own position appeai’ed* to be comparatively 
secure, tried to crush the nobles. We are told that “(the custom- of) 
killing and seizing his Maliks was gaining a place in his nature, and 
he was steadfast in resolve (in that habit).” But unfortunately he was 
not strong enough to accomplish his task/. The nobles invited' UTasir-ud- 
din. Mahmud Shah to appear w^ith his “auspicious; retinue.” Maa’ud 
Shah was deposed, imprisoned, and “received into the Almighty's 
mercy. This is the fifth case of deposition. 


46 Ravsrty, pp. 649-61, 761. 
48 Raverty, p, 777. 

60 Raverty^ p. 662. 


47 Raverty, p. 660.. 

49 Raverty, pp. 660-61, 780. 
61 Raverty, p. 669* 
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When Bahrain Shah ‘'attained martyrdom/’ the nobles "with one 
consent, brought forth, from coufinenvent, all three Piinces (the sons and 
grandsons^* of Sultan Shams-ud-din I-yal-timish), namely, Sultan (sub- 
sequenlily) Nasir-ud-din, Malik Jalal-ucl'-dlai, and Sultan 'Alarud-din, 
Mas^ud Shah.”^® We do not know what; led the king-^makera to prefer 
Mas’ud Shah to his^ uncles; nor is it clean what led themi to neglect 
Jalal-ud-din, who was probably older than Nasir-udrdin®* and whose 
claim, after the fall of Mas’ud Shah, appears thus to have beein suiperior 
to that of his brother. But the nobles in all probabildty cared very little 
for principles and claims ; he who was the most likely to serve their pur- 
pose was to ascend the throne. 

Nasir-ud-/din Mahmud Shah, released from imprisonment®® and 
raised to the throne by the nobles, received their "homage of congratula- 
tion’’, and reigned for twenty years.®* He enjoyed that immunrity from 
violence®^ and deposition which did not fall vo the lot of his fortunate 
predecessors. In a way this happy termination of the turmoil^ and 
conspiracies was due to the Suite’s policy of entru‘^tiug the affairs of 
the , kingdom to a man who was more clever and stronger than his fellow 
nobles. Ulugh Kliau is said to have been "of the posterity of the re- 
nowned Khans” of a Turkish tribe. In his youth he wasi brought to 
Delhi and purchased by Iltutmish, who "made him his Khasah-dar/’®* 
During the reign of Eaziyyat he becaane Amir-i-Shikar.®* During the 

52 Raverty is incorrect here. There were two softs and only one grandson. 

63 Raverty, pp. 660-61. 

64 Raverty, p. 670, note 1. According to Tahaq&t-i-Akhoirt (B. De, vol. 
I, p. 84), Nasir-ud-din was the youngest son of Iltutmish. J&lahud-din played a 
conspicuous part in the intrigues and and conspiracies of Nasir-ud-din’ s reign. 

66 TahaqaU-Nasiri (Raverty, pp. 660-61) clearly suggests that Nasir-ud-din, 
Jalal-ud-din and Mas’ud Shah were released sirmltaneously from confinement hy 
the nobles. Yet Sir Wolseley Haig (Cambridge History of India, vol. Ill, p. 65) 
says that the uncles were released hy the nephew after his accession. To’bar/df-i- 
Ahbari (B. De, vol, 1, p, 81) follows Minhaj-ud-din. 

66 The statement that he reigned for twenty-two years ^Raverty, p. 072) is 
I'.ot true. Raverty, p. 716, note 5. Ranking, p. 134» note 2. 

67 Cf, Raverty, Memoir of the Author, pp. xxix, 716, note 5, 

68 Raverty, pp. 799-802. He says that the word ‘khasah-dar’ “seems to 
signify a page, henchman, or personal attendant, perhaps a falconer.” 

69 Raverty, p. 806. He explains the term as ‘Chief Huntsman.* 
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reig;ii of Baluiim Sliiiii he became Amir-i-Akluir, anxT ‘Hhe hor,sesi of Hiate 
and of sovereignly came under the bridle of liis poHse-sion.’^ Thereafter 
the fief of Riwari was entrusted to liis cliarge,®® On the fall of Bahrain 
Shah he was rewarded, for the active part he had i)layed in the conspiracy, 
with the fief of IlansL ‘TTlugh Khan’s affairs became so flourishing 
that the whole of the Maliks and Amirs began to be jealous at the fresh- 
ness of his good fortune, and envy’s disquieting thorn began to ^priok 
their minds. Fortune, however, favoured him, and he became Amtr-i- 
Hajib.®^ His abilities attracted the attention of Sultan Nasir-ud-dm. 
The Sultan married his daughter, raised him to ‘‘the dignity and 
eminent position of Khan,” and conferred upon him “the Deputy-ship 
of the kingdom and leadership of the forces.”®^ There is a good deal of 
truth in Badaoni’s remark that the Sultan entrusted to Ulugh Klian all 
the affairs of the kingdom* and he “himself would generally retire into 
his chamber and occupy himself in devotion.”®^ But the weak Sultan 
could not resist the timje-honoured claims of the nobility. The nobles, 
whose “malicious eyes were beginning to regard his (i.c., Ulugh Khan’s) 
brilliant position with repugnance,” forced the Sultan io dismiss Ulugh 
Khan from the capital and to order him to go back to his own fief of 
Hansi. liUter on Ulugh Khan was ousted from that fief and confined to 
that of Nag- war. “Every one holding an office or employment which 
appertajined to Ulugh Khan-i-A’zam’s patronage was removed and 
transformied,” and among those' who lost their offices was Minhaj-ud-din, 
the historian.®^ But the turning of the tide came soon. The leading 
part against Ulugh Khan was taken by ‘Im^d-ud-din-i-Rayhan, who 
thereupon naturally occupied the chief place in Delhi. But he was “of 
the tribes of Hind,”®® and the nobles of the court, who were all “Tui^ks 


60 Raverty, p. 806. 61 Raverty, pp. 806-7. 

62 Raverty, p. 809, He explains the terms as ‘Lord Chamberlain.’ (^p. 821, 
note 4). 

63 Raverty, pp. 819-20. 

64 Ranking, p. 127. 65 Raverty, pp. 826-28. 

66 Raverty, p. 829. He explains the phrase as “a Hindii-stani Musalman, one 
of a Hindu family previously converted to the Muhammadan faith or, possibly, a 
new convert.” 
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oi pure lineage, and Tajziks of noble birth, were unwillling to submit 
to his authority. The ^‘divine right monopofly’’ of the Turks was 
threatened, and Tmad^ud-dia had to .share the fate of Jaonal-ud-dln, the 
Abyssinian favourite of Raziyyat.®^ The nobler joa’ned Ulugh Khan and 
broke out in open rebellion. The Sultan, under ^Inrad-ud- din’s guid- 
ance, proceeded to repel their attack. Finally, Ulugh Khan triumphed, 
and was restored to ^ower.*® We have described the incident in some 
detail, because it clearly illustrates the position of the Sultan. Raverty 
correctly .saya that he was ‘‘a mere puppet in the hands of the strongest 
party.”®® Succession and adminisiaration alike were dependent upon the 
caprice of selfish and unprincipled’ party politics. 

As we pass on from the reign of Naair-ud-diii io that of Ulugh Khan, 
who succeeded his n^aster and* son-in-law under the name of Ghiyasuud-din 
Balban, we are deprived of the guidance of a contemporary historian 
who hinuself enjoyed a direct i)ersonal acquaintance with the principal 
political incidents of the period which he describes. Minhaj-ud-din’s 
career in India began under Nasir-ud-din, governor •of Multan and Uch, 
who ‘^placed him in charge of the FirussI College at Uch, and made him 
Kazi; of the forces of his son.” In the reign of Sultan Bahramj Shah he 
was made chief Qazi of the kingdom] and of the capital as well. On the 
accession of Sultan Mas’ud Shah he had to resign Ms post ; but he was res- 
tored to it during the reign of Sultan Nasir-ud-din.^® The stoily that he 
has left for. us is neither complete nor alway.si free from; the respectful con- 
sideration due to his patrons. But we are fortilnate in having a contem- 
porary version of the history of that disturbed age — a version ihat is on 
the whole as satisfactory as the work of a courtier can be. Many years 
elapsed before Zia"ud-din Barani considered it worth his while to write 
the history of the successors of Nasir-ud-din. He had' no personal know- 


67 After some vicissitudes ‘Imad-ud-din ‘Vas taken prisoner and the sun of 
his existence set in death.’* Minhaj-ud-din ^Raverty, p. 836) remarks : “The 
decree of the creator was on such wise that the prosperity of the Turks rose 
victorious, and the influence of the Hindus sank into the dust of defeat.” 

68 Raverty, pp. 830-34. 69 Ihid,^ p. 829, note. 1. 

70 Raverty, Memoir of the Author, pp. xxvi-xxviii. 
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ledge about tlie later Slave King». Consequently Iiis statements are not 
unoften incomplete and inaccurate/^ 

Some later writers say that Nasii-ud-din, having no heir, nomi- 
nated' his father-in-law and Defputy, Ulugh Khan, ae his succes^^or/^ 
This is quite natural, in view of the fact that Ulugh Khan had really 
ruled the kingdom in the name of his puppet (;nam‘0my^ master, and 
Barni tellsi us that “even while he was only a Khan he used many of the 
insignia of royalty/^ “He was one of the Shamsi» slaves), and belonged 

to the band of Turk slaves which was known as ‘The Forty ^ ‘The 

Forty obtained power in the government of the country, and grew in 
strength and dignity/’^® Ulugh Khan hardly required the blesniings of 
his master to push forward his claim to the throne ; nor did he stand in 
need of the ^consent’ of the nobles (which, says Badaoni, was given^*) 
to sustain hi^ position. His accession to the throiae was merely a step 
forward in a process of consisttent evolution. His clailm was really based 
upon that success which justified everything, at least in the world of 
politics^ — and not upon heredity, nomination or election. 

Qhiya^-ud-din Ballban tried his best to restore the prestige as weill 
as the authority of the monarchy, and to a large extent; he succeeded. 
But it wae nothing more than mere personal success, for it was not em,- 
bodied in permanent institutional changes or incorporated within the 
structure of the body politic, and it could not outlive the Sultan. 
Knowing fully well “how things go on when kings die,^’ he asked his 
“favourite servants’’ to set upon the throne his young grandson, Kai- 
khusrav, son of his eldest son, Muhammad Khan, who wa,s already dead. 

71 Ci. Elliot and Dowson, vol. Ill, p. 95. 

72 llaverty, Memoir of the Author, pp, xxix, 716-17, note 5. 

73 Elliot and Dowson, vol. Ill, p. 98. 

74 

76 Barni (Elliot and Dowson, vol. Ill, pp. 97-8.), Tabaqdt3~Akban (B. De, vol. 
I, 'p. 93) says; “Sultan Shamsuddin had forty Turkish slaves, every one of whom 
attained to the rank of an Amir, and the whole body of them was known as’ 
the chehalgani (the brotherhood or company of forty).” Sir Woiseley Haig 

(Cambridge History of India, toI. Ill, p. 62) says that this “college of forty 

divided among its members all the great fiefs of the empire and all the higlkest 
offices in the state.” 

76 Ranking, p. 183. 
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He set aside the claim of his. own younger son, Bughra Khan, governor of 
Bengal, on the ground i»hat he ‘‘has shrank» from the work/’^ and people 
shut their eyes at him/^ But if Bughru Khan was not equal to the task,^® 
neither was Kai-khusrav, whom Balban Kimself considered to be “young 
andi incapable of ruling as yet.’’ We may assu^ine that the dying 
king’s preference for hie grandson sprang mpre from his painful but 
affectionate memory of that prince’s father,^® than fro-m his belief in the 
right of primogeniture or frolm his solicitude for the welfare of the state. 
Be that as it may, Baiban’s “favourite servants’’ considered it unneces; 
sary to obey his wishes when he was no more, “For a pnivai© reason, 
which it would be unseemly to expose, they had been unfriendly to the 
martyr priioice®® (t.c., MuhamnbaA Khan) and they were apprehensive of 
danger if Kai-khuarav p^ucceeded, so they sent him at once to Multan. 
They then took Kaikubad, the son of Bughra Kban, andi placed himi on 
the throne with the title of Mu’iazu-d-<din.”*‘ Here the nobles acted 
altogether arbitrarily, t&c they set aside the nomination of the old king — 
a nomination which ^strengthened Kai-khusrav’s hereditary claimr— 

77 Bughra Khan was probably unwilling to change comfortable Bengal for 
disturbed Delhi, Balban offered him the throne, but lie suddenly left for Bengal 
without leave from his father. Balban said, “He is gone to Lakhnawati, intent 
upon other views/* Barni, BUiot and Dowson, vol. Ill, pp. 123-24. 

78 For Balban*s estimate of Bughra Khan’s abiliti^, see Barni’s account in 
Elliot and Dowson, vol. Ill, p. 111--12, 120-21. 

79 On the death of prince Muhammad Khan “the Sultan bestowed MuH&n, 
with the other territories, the canopy, and all the ensigns of royalty which he had 
given to the late prince, on Kai-Khusrau:, his son,** Barni, Elliot and Dowson, 
vd. Ill, p. 123. This ha^^pened before Bughra Khan was summoned from Bengal 
and offered the crown. The old Sultan might have contemplated the nomination 
of Kai-khusrav as his successor ever before he was aware of Bughra Khan’s 
attitude. 

80 Sir W<dseley Haig \fiambiUge History of India, vd. Ill, p. 83) says, “These 

expressions may indicate,..* ...a suspicion that KakKhusrav was not the son of 

his putative father.” Why, then, did Balban show the young prince so inuch 
favour? It is difficult to believe that Balhan, who made an extensive use of a 
well-organised espionage system, was ignorant of such a piece of informatioii which 
was known to his nobles. Tahaqat^^uAkbari De, vol. I. p. 11^ merely shatM 
that the nobles had been “hostile” to Muhammad Khftn. 

81 Barni, Elliot and Dowson, vol. JH, p. 124. 
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and enthroned a prince whose father was) alive, free from any iegail in- 
capacity such as hliiidiiess. The obvious intention of the nobles was to 
usher in a period of reaction and baronial turbulence which would ofter 
them the opportunity of regaining that factious power which the strong 
hand of Balban had snatched away from themi. 

the day that Balban, the father of his people, died, all 
security of life and property was lost and no one had any confidence, in 
the stability of the kingdoml’^ Kaiqubad, ‘‘then seventeen or eighteen 
years old,^* “gave himself up entirely to dissipation and enjoyment 
The government of the country was in the hands of Malik Nizam-ud-din* 
who, excited by “his ambition to acquire royal power, alienated the 
sympathy of the nobles.*^ But Nizam-ud-din lost the confidence of the 
Sultan, and was assassinated by h'is attendants. The Sultan 
was soon stnidk with parialysis, and the nobles placed his 
infant son on the throne. Anjiong the nobles there were two parties^ 
one of which consisted of the Turks and the other was led by Jal^-ud-din 
Khalji, Governor of Baran. We have already come acrosB the hostility 
of the Turkish nobles to foreigners and to Indian converts alike. Jalal- 
ud-dm Khalji “caime of a race different from that of the Turk®, so he had 
no confidence in them, nor would the Tui^ks own himi as beilonging to the 
number of their friends.’^®® The Turkish nobles were resolved! to see that 
the throne “might be preserved to the family of Balban, and might not 
pass from the Turk to any other race.’^ The inevitable conflict cul- 
minated in the victory of Jalal-ud-din Khalji. Kaiqubad was murdered, 
and Malik Chhaju, brother's son of Sultan Balban, and rightful heir 
to the throne, was for the time being satisfied with the grant of Karra. 
“By the death of Sultto Kaikubad M^uizzu-d-din the Turks lost the 
empire/^®® Jalal-ud-din Kh'alji calme to the throne by the greatest of all 
rights — the right of conquest. 

We clearly see that during the thirteenth century there was no 
recognised law of succession, no recognised procedure to which recourse 

82 Barni, Elliot and Dowson, vol. Ill, pp. 125-29. 

83 Taba>q(lt^i-Akhari, (B. De, vol. I, P* 131) says that ^*all the Balbani Amirs 
combined together, and determined that such of the nobles as were strangers, and 
weise not real Turks, should be removed out of the way.^* 

84 Barni, Elliot and Dowson, vol. Ill, 'pp. 132-5. 
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miglit be had in cases of dispute. Broadly speaJting, the choice was 
limited, as a matter of convenience, to the surviving members of the 
deceased Suita a’s family; but in the process of selection hardly any 
importance was attached to the priority of claim originating from the 
priority of birth. Nor did considerations of efficiency receive their due 
share of attention, inaf^much as the factiouis nobles in almost all. cases 
preferred a puppet to an able and strong man. 

When we speak of the nobility, al'idt of the part — the really predomi- 
nant partti — which tlie nobility undoubtedly played in marking and un- 
making kings, it is well to remen^fber that it was in no sense a homo- 
genous and exclusive order or class.*^ The nobles of the thirteenth 
century did not constitute a hereditary class like the noblee of France 
and England. They did not act as a well-recognised, wCll-defined 
and more or less organised body like the nobles of France and England 
and iihe ecclesiastical nobles of the Roman Church at the time of Papal 
election. The Muhammadan nobles sprang from different races. The 
majority of them must have been Turkish in origin ; but there were 
Abyssiniaiis like Jamal-.ud-din Yaqut, converted Indians like ^Imp.d-udr 
din-i-Rayhan, and men like Jalal-ud-din Khalji whose claiim to pure 
Turkish descent was not above .suspicion.®® Most of these nobles origi- 
nally staii-ed their careers as slaves, although some of them, like 
Iltutmish and Balban, might liave been of real aristocratic lineage. 
They owed their ri.j^e to political power and social prestige to the favour 

85 Sir Wolseley Haig {Cambridge History of India, vol. Ill, Preface, rp. vii) 

says, there lias never boon a recognized hereditary aristocracy in Muslim 

kingdoms. The ^lobles’ were military oflBcers, or officers of state with military 
rank, whose titles, though occasionally revived in favour of a deserving son, did not 
become hereditary until the crown became so weak that a son was able to assume his 
father’s office and title.” 

86 Tahaqat4‘A7iharl He, vol. I, p. 132) says, “I have seen in one of the 
authoritative histories, that the tribe of Khslj are the descendants of Kalij Khan, 
son-in-law of Chengiz Khan,” who settled down” in ‘‘the billy country of Ghur 

and Gharjistan with his family and tribesmen.” Sir Wolseley Haig 

{Cambridge History of India, vol. Ill, p. 91) says that the Khaljis “were, in fact, 
a Turkish tribe but they had long been settled in the Garmsir, or hot region, 
of Afghanistan, where they had probably acquired some Afghan manners and 
customs, and the Turkish nobles refused to acknowledge them as Turks.” 


JUNE, 1935. 
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of the Sultans. It ia a characteristic feature of their conduct that, 
instead of rallying round the monarchy to which they owed everything, 
they tilied, as soon as they found their position secure, to assail and even 
to destroy it. Their efforts to limit the otherwise absolute authority 
of the monarchy were in principle justifiable. By virtue of their ser- 
vices to the state, and of the refsponsible posts which they occupied, they 
were undoubtedly entitled to claim a fair share in, the governUnent of the 
country. For: two pifinoipal reajsons their conduct degenerated into 
disloyalty and anarchy, and produced nothing but extremely disastrous 
coi^sequences. In the first place, they acted selfishly for the promotjion 
of personal interests, and neglected, even sacrificed, the welfare of the 
kingdom. Secondly, n^utual jealousy, intensified by racial hatred, pre- 
vented thenoi from acting in union and from- defining a progra^nm^ which 
could have recondiled the claims of a powerful nobility with those of a 
strong monarchy. While each noble hated the other and was ever pre- 
pared to destroy him by all cdaceivable means, the Turks hated the 
Afghans, the Abyissdnians and' the Indian convert*^, and would not 
reirider willing obedience to any of them. No effective party could be 
foi»med, becau/se the succesB of the leader would be inevitably followed 
by the jealousy and treachery of the followens.®^ The nobility was 
nothing more than a mjere agglomeration of disintegrating ato,ms, and 
it is no wonder that it failed alike to secure its proper position in the 
state and to evolve a workable constitution for the country, 

Anilchandra Banerjee 


87 Sir Wolseley Haig {Cambridge History of India^ vol. Ill, p. 62) rightly 
observes, ‘‘There can be no doubt that the throne itself would ordinarily have been 
the prize of one of the forty had not the jealousies of all prevented them from 
yielding precedence to one.^* 
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The death of Alexander the Great in 323 B.C. in Babylon waa 
followed by the overthrow of the Greek power in the Punjab, and by 
317 B.C. every trace of Greek domination was wiped off, Seleucue 
received the satrapy of Babylon in 321 B.C. But a few years after, he had 
to fly away to J]gypt before Antigoaus who had upset the balance of 
j>ower. In 312 B.C., however, Seleucus re-entered Babylon in triumph 
and the Seleucidan Era is dated from October! oi that year. For a 4 period 
of nine years (i.e. 311-302 B.C.) he waa engaged in extending his 
territorial possessions a tuT conquered the eastern provinces of the Persian 
empire, pushing the boundary of the en)q>ire to the Punjab and> the Jax- 
aii;es. It» was during tliis period, perhaps in 303 or 304 B.C., that he led 
his expedition against the Indiaa prince SandVakottos <Mr Candragupta, the 
founder of the Maurya empire. Seleucus had to come to terms with the 
Maurya emj>eror. Whether there was actually a fight between them, 
our authorities are silent about it. The terms of settlement clearly 
point out that Candragupta had the upperhand. Seleucus had to give 
up the satrapies of Arachosia or Kandahar, Paropanisadae or Kabul, 
of some portion of Geilrosia (Beluchistan) and Aria or Herat. The 
Maurya etaapire thus came to include the southern half of Afghanistan 
and a large portion of Be'luchistan. In return Candragupta gave hiiri 
500 trained war-elephants and the transaction was isiealed by a 
matrimonial alliance, ‘ During this period Seleucus organised his 
empire into 72 satrapies and made Seleucia his capital, a city on the 
Tigris about 40 miles noith of Babylon. 

1 Cambridge History of India, vol. I ^Ancient India), p. 431. 

What it exactly means, we are not sure, as our authorities on the subject 
Arrian and Strabo use two terms which are ‘^scarcely consistent with each other.** 
It may be that Seleucus gave his daughter in marriage to CandragufptMr, though 
some times on the authority of Strabo it is taken to imply ‘‘a convention 
establishing a jus connuhii between the two families.” 
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After the battle of Ipsus in 301 B.C. the tliird partition of the 
Alexandrine empire was eifected. Syria was annexed by Seleucus and 
he transferred his capital to Antioch on the Oroiites, and graduailly his 
empire came to include ^‘niost o-f the old Persian empire.’’ It was in- 
convenient to rule the big empire from Antioch, so his son Antiochus 
was put in charge of the government of all the provinces to the east of 
the Euphrates and was granted, the title of king, perhapisi in 293 B.C. 
Their joint sovereignty came to an end with the assassiination of Seleucus 
in 281 B.C. This practice was continued by his son and successor 
Antiochus I Soter (the Saviour) and he posted a Viceroy to the east at 
Seleucia when he went to the west. His son Seleucus, the Siluku of 
the cuneiform; inscriptions, was a joint king from 275 (or 280 B.C.) to 
2G9 B.C. ; and after his execution on a charge of conspiracy against his 
father, hjis younger brother became the sole ruler in 261 and came io 
be known as Antiochus II Teos (or the Deity). His death in 245 B.C. 
led to a bitter civil war. Seleucus II Callinicus (or splendid vicior) 
led a campaign against Parthia. His succesi^or Seleucus III Soter Iiad 
a very short reign 226-223 B.C. which ended with conspiracy andanurder. 
Antiochus III the Great was a youth of eighteen when he unexpectedly 
came to the throne of the Seleucids in 223 B.C. He wasf incessantly 
engaged in wars. After his Parthian campaign in 209 B.C. lie marclied 
on Bactria where he wa.s opposed by Euthydemos. Tlie result wasi in- 
decisive and a treaty was concluded and he gave his daughter in marriage 
to Demetrius, -son of EuthydemuS.® Antiochus then crossed the Ilindti- 
kush, moved down the Kabul valley andt marched into the Punjab through 
the Khyber Pasis. He came ujxm the territory of a king named by 
Polybius “Sophagasenos (Subliaga.sena) king of t.he Indies.” He 
bought off the invader with a num)ber of war-elephants and rich gif hi. 
Antiochus then hurried hack to Mesopotamia, taking the road which 
passed through Aracliosia and Drangiana (Seistaii) to Carmania and he 
returned to Seleucia in 204 B.C. The crushing defeat that he sustain- 
ed in the hand's of Rome marks the decline of the empire and his reign 


3 Camb. Hist, of India, I, p. 441. 
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closed with his inurdipr in 187 B.C. The next Mng' Seleucus IV 
Philopater had a peaceful reign of 14 years but he was murdered by hie 
minister iu 17G-175 B.O. His successor Antiochus IV Epiphaiies is 
memorable for his relations with the Jews. After his death in 1G4 B.C 
ensued a period of anarchy and at last Dein-eirius Soter the ison of 
Antiochus IV occuiued the throne in 162 B.C. He died in the battle- 
field in 150 B.C., and was the last poweiful member of the famous 
Seleucid dynasty which was continued for a few years more ending with 
Antiochus Sidetes who was defeated by the Parthiau king Phraatee II. 
The last Seleucid king threw himself fro»m a cliff to avoid capture and 
his death ended the dynasty of Seleucus aa a gieat power in 129 B.C. 

For generations a close and friendly intercourse was maintained 
between the Seleucid an and Maurya princes. Candragupta is said to 
have sent certain strange drugs as a present to Seleucus, while his son 
Bindusara or Amitrochates (the Greek form of Amiiragliata) requested 
Antiochus I to send him ^^ome sweet wine, some figs, and a sophist or 
philosopher. ‘Antioclius sent the figs and the wine but regretted that 
Sophists were not a marketable commodity among the Greeks/’* 
Megasthenes was sent to the court of Candragupta by Seleucus and 
Dain]'achus of Platae-a io Biiidusara by Antiochus I. Other Hellenic 
states also had friendly relations with the court of Pataliputra. 
Dionysius was sent as an ambassador to India by Ptolemy Philadeli^hus. 
Asoke sent out luissionarieH to the Greek monarch s of Egypt, Syria, and 
Macedonia for tlie ‘propagation of his new religion in the^e distant 
countries. 

It is but natural to suppose that mde by side with diplomatic rela- 
tions, an active commercial intercourse was allso maintained', Thiee 
great tiude-routes connected India with the West. The Persian Gulf 
route was perhaps the oldest and the easiest. It ran fioni the mouth of 
the Indus to the Euphrates. The route was continued from the 
coasts of Persia and Arabia to Aden and up to the Red Sea to Suez. 
But the overland route through Bactria down the Oxus (Amu Daria) 


4 Oomh, Hist, of India^ I, p. 432. 
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wai^ niuch fi’^queiited early in the 3rd century 13. C. and^lorirfed link in 
ail important chain along which Indian goods were carried to Europe 
by way of the Caspian and Black Sea/’“ The caravansi travelled from 
immemorial times to the great emporium of Bactria, where the road4i 
from India, China, and tlie West converged. There the cargoes were 
shipped on to rafts and floated down the Oxus to the Caspian, and thence, 
j)arUy by laud and partly by river, to the Euxine. Or else travelling 
entirely by land, the merchants followed the great road which still 
skirts the Kannaniaa Desert to the north, passes through tlie Caspian 
Gates, and crossing the Euphrates at Thapsacus, ends at Antioch and 
the Levantine ports/ 

Many Seleucidaa coins must have entered this country in the course 
of commerce. Certain specimens have been discovered generally in the 
Punjab region. The Seleucid coins after Antiochusi II are not gene- 
rally found in India and' their snipply is practically extinct, 
and under later kings the intercourse failed to be as intimate. 
This would be explained by the introduction of the fine coinage of 
Bactria, India was, it sedms, practically cut off fron| close connection 
with the great kingdom of Asia Minor and she was supplied by a stream 
of fine and copious -supply froto)., the new kingdom which gradually push- 
ed its way through Afghanistan to the Punjab. But the influence of 
India is manifest in the introduction of elephant as a type in the 
Seleucid coins (Rapson, I.C., p. 4). And there h no doubt that the 
Sophytes coins were closely imitated' from eo>me of the coins of Seleucus 
I’' and testify to the influence of the Seleucid coinaige on some of the 
Indian states which imitated the contemjporary types of the Syrian kings. 

Coins of Seleucus /. 

A. A specimen of a silver coin issued by Seleucus before his 
adoption of the title of 'king in 306 B.C. was found in India. It has on 


6 Camb, Htsf, of India, I, p. 433. 
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tlie Ohv, the laureate head of Zeus r. within a border of dots-, and on 
the Rev, the legend Aleivandroy^ eagle standing r. on thunderbolt with 
head! turned behind, olive spray with berry and in front .satrapal tiara. 
Coias were issued in Alexander’s name long after his death. The gold 
staters with the name of Alexander were issued by the ting of Macedonia 
down to the Boiivan times. It is supposed to be a Rhodian tetradracfam 
on account of its weight.® 

B, A series of silver coims of Seleucus- — Type; Obv. laureate head 
of Zeus; Rev, fighting Athena in a quadriga drawn by elephants — testi- 
fy to the prosperity of Central Asia. These are of Attic weight and had 
the four denominations of tetradirachms, drachms, hemridrachmis and 
obok. They are assigned; to a dale after 30C B.C. from the legend where 
Seleucus is designated the king (Bazileoz Seleykoy) which he a.ssumed in 
that year. It is supposed that these coina were minted either at Babylon 
or Seleucia. A smaller number of conins of thisi ty(pe have been obtained 
for the British Maseum at Rawalpitidi or secured from collections m.ade 
in India. So it: is evident that coins of this type w'ere procurable in 
this country and they are “of a quite distinctive and somewhat coarser 
fabric.”® These coias are similar to certain imitations of the Athe- 
nian coins and are generally .struck from regularly adjusted dies, while 
a few have monograms on the obverse.”^® On the Ohv, '(simiilar to 
Tyi>e A) Head of Zeus laureate with a border of dots and behind head 
a inonogiam r. On the Rev, the legend “Bazileos Seleyl^o-y Athena in 
a quadriga of horned elephants r. holding thunderbolt in r. hand 
raised and shield on 1. arm, in field r. above anchor. The date of these 
coins is supposed to be later than 30G B.C. {c. 30G-281 B.C.) The anchor 
was the badge of Seleuicu^j I {Ci^inh, Hutory of Indut, pi. I, fig. 15; 
Head — pi. 28, no. 3, p. 57). 


C. Another class of coins of Seleucus in gold has the well-hnown 
type — King^s Head and Horned Horse^s Head, On the Ohv, the Head of 
Seleucus r. diademed and having Bull’s horn, on the Rev. the legend 


8 Cawch. Hist, of India, vol. I, p. 462. pi. I, no. 14. 

9 Ihid,^ 1, p. 435. 
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Bazileoz Seleyloy, and the head of the horned Horse r. bridled, in front 
a infonog'riVin and beneath another. It is an Attic stater and is dated 
c, 80G-281 B.C. {Camh. Hist,, pi. II, no. 3, .p, 4G3). 

D. The coins in the joint names of Seleiicus I and' Antioch nei I 
liis ,8011 were perhaps i'^.sued after 293 B.C. when Seleuciis conferred 
upon his sou the title of king. Thesie coins are very rare and are lighter 
than tlie Attic drachm, perliaps tlierie were based upon the Indian stand- 
ard weight of 58 gra^ins. The coin is described a^s follows? — Obv, 
Head of Zeus r. laureate wdihiu a border of dots. Rev, the legend- 
Bazileon Seleykoy kai Antio,toy, Athena in biga of horned* elephants r. 
holding thunderbolt in raised r. and shield on 1. arm in fielld r, above 
monograto. (date c. 293-281 B.C.). {Camh, Hist., p. 463, pi. II, no. 1). 

Coins of Antiochus /. 

A. The type is siinjilar to that of Seleuciis (Claes 0); on the Obv. 
the elderly Head of Seleucus I (and not of Antiochu,s I) diademed and 
having a Bull’s horn ; Rev. Bazileoz Antioxoy, Head of horned horse r. 
without bridle, in front two inonograims and around a border of dots. 
There are only two in the British Museunij, a dVachm’ and a letradi’iachm 
and as these are in Attic weight, it is not sure whether these were issued 
in the reign of Seleuous I or Antiochus I. The date is therefore tenta- 
tive and the type is assigned to c. 293-2G1 B.C. Perhaps these belonged 
to the joint leigns and the monograms are jierhaps of the magistrates 
issuing them. {Camh. IliHory, pi. II, no, 4). 

B. This class i« similar in type but on the Obv., we have the 
Head of Antiochus I diademed. Rev. same legend, Head of horned 
Horse r, bridled, in front a monogram. Iti is an attic stater in gold 
and is assigned to c. 281-261 B.C. {Camb, Hist., pi. I, no. 5). 

C. These •ooins have the same Obv., and on the Rev. the samn 
legend, Apollo seated left on omsphalos, holding arrow and bow in front, 
star and a symbol. It is an Attic stater in gold and is assigned to c. 
281-261 B.O. (Camb. Hist,, pi. II, no. 9). 

D. Seleucus II a son of Antiochus I issued a number of tetra* 
drachm^ and drachma when he was a viceroy under his father. The 
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coins were minted froHn, re^ilarly adjusted dies and omit the king^ly 
title of his father. Perhaps this aig'nifies his assertida of independent 
power leading later on to his execution. The weight standard which is 
referred to the Rhodian system was perhaps based upon the Indian indi- 
genous system, and the chronology for the issues lis supposed to be 275»2G6 
B,C. These coins have the usual type of ‘^Zeus: Athena.’’ On the 
Ohv, Head of Zeus r. laureate within a border of dots. On the Rev. 
the legend BazUeoz Seleykoy AnHoxoy^ Athena in quadriga of horned 
elephants r, holding thunderbolt in raised r. and shield on 1. arm, in 
field r, above a monogram. {Camh. Hist., pL II, no. 2). 

Coins of Antiochus II • 

A. The coins of this? king in gold and silver are dated in 
c. 2G1-24G B.C. The u^ual type is Ohv. Head of Antiochus II r. 
diademed; Rev. the legend BazUeoz Antioxoy, Headi of horned Horse 
r. bridle and in front a monogram, A\ fori the gold Staters or Didra- 
chmjS. or p for the silver tetradrachms (pi. II, no. G gold; No. 8 silver). 
These coins are from regularly adjusted dies, and the monograms stand 
for the names! of the magistrates. It is poiniedv out that the device 
“Horse’s Head” is “peculiarly appropriate to Bactria, with its famous 
cavalry, or to Sogdiana, and it is undoubtedly from Afglianist«n or 
Bokhara tliat the coins in question usually come.’”^ 

B. , The second class is of gold and the type is King’s Head : 
Apollo. On the Ohv. Head of Antiochus II diademed ; Rev. Legend- 
BazUeoz Antioxoy^ Apollo seated 1. on Omphalos, holding arrow and 
bow, in front mowiogram, d . The dies are regularly adjusted and the 
magistrate’s name in the monogram seems to be the same as in the pre- 
vious group. The view that the monogram stands for the name of a 
mint has to be rejected as a result of the discussion on the subject by 
Dr. Macdonald. He also points out that the two series “differ not only 
in type but also in style, the treatment of the ends of the kiwig’s diadem 
being specially cliaracteristic.”*- 


11 Comb. Hist, of India, I, p. 436. 
I.IT.Q., JUNE, 1935. 
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We have uo (I'oubi tiuit the foieigu type coins, were imitated by 
some ot the aUiie^ in Aiadjosia i.e. in Afghanistan, and riiiijal) region 
where iJi© foreign influence was. active and intercourse with foreign 
countiies in Asia Minor and Central Asia very cla-'O. Naturally some of 
the small stales iireferred tlie fine looking coins from outside, perhaps to 
facilitate, to some extent, their trade and coinsnierce. 'When the imi- 
tation was merely tlie exact reproduction of the origijial, correct identi- 
hcaiioti is not only very difficult but well nigh impossible. The only 
(latiiiu that can help us in the matter is the coriect provenance and 
sometimes tlie style. The find-spots of thei^e coiias have not always been 
leciorded, so our inference can never be as codvincing as would desire. 
Only wlieu sliglit modifications are iutra.duced in the type, that we can 
differentiate the imitations from the originals. Monograms or oa 
occasions the legemks niiglit betray the tiue origin. But the difficulty for 
correct identification reinaJns. Our work however is greatly simidified 
when file w^eight system points to Indian origin. An attic drachm 
weighs 07-5 grains but the extant pieces do not generally reach the 
standard. They fall short by a few grains, for example, the 5 tetra.^ 
drachms with the name of Alexander the (jieat (in pi. 27, IIead^s Coins 
of the Ancients) weigh 205, 205, 202*7, 258, 259 grainsi respectively and a 
stater*of Alexander weighs 133*1 grs. and of Philtp III Aiidj^eus 131*3. 
So drachnii in actual weight varied from ()()‘25 to 04*4 grs. That the 
majority of the coins of this period w^as based upon the Attic weiglilt 
admits of no doubt. But some of the coins have a weight standard which 
is characterised as hibnorinaP. These are much below the Attic 
standard — the drachm according to this standardi weighed at the out- 
side no more than 58 grains'^ and it even goes down to a much lower 
level. The average weight of 3 tetradacliine suppa^ed to be Macedonian 
in origin is found to be only 217*5 grs, a piece i.e. the drachm is only 
54*4 grs. An attempt has been m^ade to ascribe them, to the Eliodian 
standard of 60 grs, a drachm. But no reason can be assigned why in 
this corner of the Syrian empire, the weight system of a Mediterranean 
island* came to be adopted. When we find that this weight system 
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exactly tallies, Wjitli the in(lig*eiious weight system’ of ladia whicli was in 
use for centuries in the North Western pait of tlie country, the more 
reasonable inference is to refer the weight system to the Purana 
or Dharana weight of 32 ratis which was a'pplicable to precious metals 
only i.e. gold and silver. India liad another istaVidard for copper coins, 
namely that of a Karsapana of 80 rails. Now the weight of a rati can 
never be constant as it was based upon-the Weight of a Guiija seed. The 
results of the calculations of the scliolai’s ai'e as folllows; — a rati is 
equated to 1*83 gr. by Cunningham, l f)8 by Elliot, 1*75 by Bbandarkar 
and 1-825 by Smith. So the weight of the Ihiraim coin varied from 
56 to 58 grains which may be taken to be the maximum. But the extant 
pieces weigh much less, even going below 50 gi1a. So the abnormal 
weight standard can more reasonably be referred to the Indian indige- 
nous system than the Rhodian which was slightly heavier. The identi- 
fication of the weight standard would! refer these coins to the Eastern 
part of the Syrian empire or to the region to ilie east of the Ha'adukush. 
The introduction of this weight isystein m.ighfi he due to one of the two 
reasons? — tlie adoption of tlie Indian weight systedn. by the Seleiicid 
emperors for the eastern part of their empire which was iniilmately bound 
up in trade and cofimneree with the N.W. Provinces of 'India; or the 
Indian states to tlie east of Ilinduikuvsli might have deliberately adopted 
the fine foreign type coins discarding their own issues and with a view 
not to jeopardise tlieir system of coinage retained the weight system to 
whicli they liad been accustomed. However it is very difficult to 
differentiate the foreign pie(;e fioiu the Indian issues, while the in- 
fluence of India on the weight is clearfy evident. The Soj)hytes coins 
are identified with Attic drach'ims. The five specftineiis which are des- 
cribed by Ba])Son, Smith and Head weigh as follows — 58*3, 57, 48*5, 
48 and 58-2 grains.^® But the standard weight of Attic drachm was ()7*r) 
grs. and in extant coins it went down to G4'5 gi^s. To take tlie dra(*hui 


14 Chakrabortty, S. K.~>A Stmtfi of Ancient IndiunN umismatics, p. 51. 
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weight down to 48 gra seems to he uiireanSdiJable. The weight of these 
coins may vei\y well be referred to the Purdna weig^hh of 32 ratis and 
actuiiJlly puiKdi-inarked coins of silver of similar weiglit ba.sed upon the 
Indian standard weight may be found in Slnith^s Catalogue, e.g., 
nos. 7, 8, 9, 10, 17, 20 weigh 50*3, 51, 49, 48, 54’9, 52*3 grains res 
pectively and so on. 

The oldest coins of India liad no legends or portraits. The devices 
or tlie symbols in the punch-marked coins liad surely isome significance 
but their origin is generally lost in obscuivity. But there is no doubt 
that these symbols were originally based upon religious views, ancient 
mythology or astronomical facts. In course of time these came to be 
intimately connected witli the princes and peoples of ancieat India who 
accepted tliein as their sigjiets or ahhis-^^^ and a number of them came 
to be punched on tlie coins. When one of these devices or syndmls came 
to occupy the most prominent jllace on coin, it was denominated the 
Type. TJiese Types were originally the crest or device of authority i.e. 
mere signets and b’n their essence they were heraldic.’’ Some of the 
states adopted the representation of an animal or objects closely connect- 
ed with the patron deity e.g. the tortoise at Aegiiia, and the owl at 
Atlieus, owl being the V dlutria or Vehicle of Atbena, the patron goddes.s. 
By the middle of the 4th century B.C. in the West an intimate connec- 
tion was established between coins and religion, and c.oiivSequently the 
Types W'ere religious in subject. The coins of Athens had on the Ohv. the 
Head of the goddess Athena and on the Rev. tlie Owl ; and similar co'iur 
binations like Zeus and his thunderbolt, Heracles and liis club, Apollo 
and his lyre etc. were very common among the Greeks^. The Head as 
a type became gradually pox)ular in the West and it was found to be a 
peculiarly fit object to cover the circular surface of the coins. By tlie 
lime of Alexander the Great’s accession a coin liad usually “on its Ohv, 
the Head of a Divinity” though in some cases the older devices were 
retained. The general jiractice was to have the figure of a Divinity on 
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the Ohv. and ilie crest of the city or the state waa transferred! to 
the Rev, or ‘‘was redtiiced to' a ui^ere subsidiary device or symbol/’^* It 
was deemed sacrilegious to put the portrait of a human being on the 
coins. But a great ehauge was introduced in their religious ideas as a 
result of oriental intercourse. Not only were dead kings deified but 
living kings were hailed as gods and divine hoaour came to be bestowed 
on theun. Alexander secured divine honour in Mh life-time and after 
his death he waa acclaimed first as a hero and then as a 'god. Ptolemy 
Soter and Demetrius Poliorcetes were hailed as gods in their life-tim;e. 
This practice came to exercise great influence on coinage. Alexander 
the Great introduced his portrait in hi^'. coins in the garb of Zeusi or 
Heracles and thus he was the “first hisiorical personage whose portrait 
can be recog«ais:ed in coins with absolute certainty;’’^® and after his 
death his portrait came to be “used as a type’’ and /his head wais pro- 
moted to the place which convention had reserved for that of a 
divinity.”^” Ptolemy Soter w’us the firit king to place his own head on 
the coins “wearing a fplain royal diade'm and gave u]) definitely” the 
semblance of a Greek divinity.” This practice was continued not only 
by the Potleiny kings of Egypt, but wqs also adopted by the Seleucids.^^ 
Seleiicus Nicator,^^ before Lbi atloptio-n of the title of king in 306 B.C, 
issued coins with the name of Alexander the Great and the only clue to 
the identification are an anchor in the field and our klnowledge that the 
anclior was the badge of Se'leucus Even when he issued coins in his 
own name, he retained the Alexandrine type. At first he did not adopt 
the title of king and these coins must be dated between 312 & 306 B.C.^^ 
After the adoption of the title also (Basilaus or King) h© retained' the old 
Alexandrine type. At last he gave up the old practice and definitely 
introduced his portrait in his coins. On the Obv, of these coins, we have 
the Head of Seleucus, in helmet adorned with horn and ear of Bull.^^ 
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The exani'ple of the Seleiicidan monarchs came to he followed hy the 
iiei^dibouriiig* kin^’doiiis- O'f Western Asia, viz., liactria, Taitliia, Cappa- 
docia, Bithyiiia, roiitus etc. A portrait of the reignia^r king was now 
regarded as the ‘‘natural obverse type’’ for the coin and the practice is 
continued even at the present time.* 

SuKKNDRA KiSOR CllAKRAnORTTY 


This paper wag read before the Oriental Conference at Baroda, lf)33. 



Mir Qasim’s Army 


Himself no soldier, Mir Qasini caused an all-round and drastic le- 
organisation to be made in the ailny in a manner, and with a zeal that 
were truly remarkable. In fact, military refer, m received his greatest 
attentio^a after the increase and improvement of the revenues. In the 
short space of his rule, the army of the ‘Jfizamat’ underwent a thorough 
overhauling, and little remained of iis inedijeval cdiaracter and or- 
ganisation. The Nawab’s interest in the military administration was 
profound and unflaggi'ug, and, although himself lacked military abi- 
lity, or aptitude, he secured the services of talented adventurers under 
whose guidance a new army was created on European linesi within a very 
short period. 

The Nawab’s desire for possessing efficient and well-disciplined 
troops like those of the Englidi did not arife fro^ni sheer whim, or vanity, 
but grew out of certain circumstances that have to be borne in mjnd in 
this connexion. The Nawab realised at the very outset of his rule that 
the forces of the Tfizamat had grown both effete and antiquated. No more 
than a disorderly and ill-disciplined horde, it. had proved to be positively 
dangerous and undependable on more occasion than one. The Nawab 
was himself an eye-witness of the rebellion at Murshidabad when his 
predecessor's life had been endangered by this arrogant and un- 
governable rabble. The disgraceful mutiny as well as th© openly re- 
bellious attitude of the troops in Bihar duiring th© raids of the 
Shah'zadah were a sufficient indication of the rottenness of the existing 
forces. No reliance could be reposed in such an army, and its only 
reform was complete diebandment. 

The morale of the army of Murshidabad had deteriorated during 
the period of confusiion following the death of Ali Vardi Khan, and 
Plassey marked the virtual collapse of th© military system of the 
Nawabs. Mir Jafar had been too old and pleasure-loving to have given 
any attention to the army, and during his inefficient administration it 
had become a hopeless mass of uncontrolled ’mercenaries mutinous for 
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pay that happened always to be in arrears. The veiy safety of 
the Nawab required its supersession by a properly trained and disciplin- 
ed forces. Besides being unreliable the army of his predecessors was 
thoroughly inefficient and demoralised. The Nawtib had witnessed its 
.shameful discomfiture during his attack against the Raja of Birbhum, 
who was defeated only by the Company's troops under Major Yorjce and 
Ca|)tain White. The inability of his troops to cope with the armed 
retainers of even a local landholder showed a glaring inefficiency, and 
it is hardly siirpiising, therefore, that the Nawab should have deemed 
it essential to safeguard his position and honour by introducing a draiS- 
tic reform, in his army in particular, and military adiministration in 
general. 

What lent an added importance to the necessity for an efficient 
arn)(y was the Nawab's aversion to lijs adknowledged despondence on the 
Company’s troops. It was the Company’s arms which’ had been the 
mainstay of the Nizamat since the accession of Mir Jafar, aiiid but for 
the succes*iful resisi^in^e offered to the Shah’zadah and the Marathas by 
the English, Mjr Jafar’s authority would not have survived long. 
Soa:i after the accession of Mir Qasiin, the war with the Shahzadah waf| 
biX)Ught to a successful close by the English troops alone. The Nawab 
was thuH perfectly conscious of his absolute subjection to the English 
in tlie matter of the military defence of the ‘Subah’., Such a position 
was galling to an ambitious spirit like that of Mir Qasiin who resolved 
to free himtself from the yoke of the Company’s troops as early as 
possible. 

It was only by lahing an equally strong and efficient army that the 
Nawab could afford to di^^pense with the assistance of the English. 
But the main reason for the army re-organjsation was his innaie 
ambition for independence. The defact o supre/inacy which the English 
had obtained after the revolution o.f 1757 was apparent to the 
Nawab who strove from the beginning to undermine it by slow degrees 
and prepared assiduously for the inevitable rupture with his present 
allies. He was shrewd enough to realise the futility of setting their 
power at defiance without an army trained after their fashion. The 
inherent superiority of the European troops over the hordes of ill-led, 
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ill^disciiilined, and ill-equipped oriental mercenaries Lad beeiii more 
than once demonstrated in tlie Deccan ; and in Bengtd too. Clivers si)ec- 
taeular successes established beyond all doubt the pre-eminence of the 
Western methods of warfare. Intent on liberating* h,imself from the 
control of the English, the Nawab got his army completely re-modelled, 
llis niiilitaiy policy was further actuated by the desire for territorial 
aggrandisement. The ill-fated expedition against Nepal sJiow^ed his love 
for conquest. Thus, it was from a variety of conrideratioii that Mir 
Qasim needed an effective and dependable militai’y force of his own. 

Bengal was i)erpetually in danger of Invariofa from the north-west 
by either Shah Alain, or the Wazir of Oudh, 'and from the south-west by 
the Marathas. Besides these external dangers, there were more than 
o le powerful chief in the province, who could seriousilyi endanger the 
authority of Mursliidabad. The Eajas of Bishnupur and Birbhum, for 
instance, had for some time past adopted an attitude of open defiance 
against the Nawab, because of their immense military resources, and 
this rise of baronial power was a real menace to the Governimeiit, when 
Mir Qasim came to the ^masiiad'\ Sheer prudence necessitated a radical 
reform of the army. The Nawab’s ambition made it all the more 
inoperative. 

The Nawab found at his accessioia a huge standing army of no less 
than ninety thousand men.^ It has to be remembered that these 
forces had served a number of his predeces^rs successively, and that 
some of the veteran ‘jamadars’ had been enlisted even before the time of 
Nawab Sarfaraz Khan, and ?o the Nawab could not have trusted tliem 
implicitly. He had! made it a mle to replace the subordinateis of the 
previous reigimee by new men who owed their rise to his generosity 
alone. In accordance with the policy which he consistently enforced in 
every department of the Government, the Nawab systematically overhaul- 
ed the entire personnel of the army. His disgust® at the despicable i^ou- 


1 Vansittart^s Narrative, 11, p. 18o. Mir Jafar had evidently paid no heed 
to Clive’s advice to dismiss the faithless ^Jamadars’ and reduce the number of 
the forces to 18,000. Vide (Beng, Se\. Com., Jan. 13-1760). 

2 Siyar (^Lucknow Text), p. 699. 
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duett of the troops (lurin^>* the attack on Birhliuni was, liowever, so bitter 
thati he decided on an immediate reform. The hu»*e arrears of their 
pay were edeared ah' by instalments'’, and even assigiiiueiiisi^ upon 
the land-revenues had to be made for a speedy liquidation of the debts. 
No sooner liad tlie Sludizadah left the province, than a general disband- 
mef.it of the troops was commenced.’ The Nawab took care to see 
that the di^ibanded people were expelled fiorai tlie country ontriglit/ 
obviously because their presence was considered to be a source of possible 
clanger and. anxiety. By this means, the most part of the unwdeldy 
forces were summarily dis/missed, and only those wlio w^ere deemed fit 
for service were retained.^ .The way w^as now clear for a 
fresUI enlistment on a different footing altogether. The thoroughness 
with which this reduction of an unnecessarily large ariuy came to be 
made was indicative of the Nawab’s determination to stop ilie ruinoiisi 
waste in nidlitary ex<penditure, wdiicli had been one of the principal 
causes of the financial eiinbairassments of his predecessor. In fact, the 
Nawab had given his word to Mr. Vansittart that he would maintain no 
moi’^ than five or six thousarul horse, and would thus retrench the 
expenses.® 

As soon as the state of his finances improved,, the Naw^ab began enter- 
taining new troops in opposition to the wishes of the Governor.® He 
had a number of plausible pretexts at hand. The threatened approach 
of Sliujauddaulali/® the disaffection of the Bhojpur Zemindars, “ the 
rebdlious activities of Ka.mgar Kli'aii,^^ the danger from Sheo Bhat,^® 
and the refusal of several Zemindars to pay the revenue^^ were 
apparently a sufficient justification for raising additional troops. Mr. 
Vansittart’s willing acquiescence in the Nawab’s decision was in 
keeping with his policy of absolute non-intervention. It is needless to 


3 Khulasat (JBOBS., V, p. 350). 

6 Abs. PLB„ 1769-65, p. 9. 

7 Abs. PLB^, 1759-65, p. 7. 

9 Ihid. 

11 Ibid., p. 12, 

13 Ibid., p. 13. 


4 Siyar, p. 697. 

6 Gleig’e Memoirs, I, p. 114. 

8 Trans. PLI., 1761, No. 286, p. 134. 
10 Abs. PLli., 1759-65, p. 9. 

12 Ibid., p, 17. 

14 Ihid.^ p. 11. 
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add tliat Mir (iasim could never liave flouted the authority of Clive in 
this nui liner. 

Encourged l)y the benevolent neutrality of the Governor, the Nawab 
quietly forged an efficient inj-trunieiit of war, and ihe total strength of 
tile army at the out-break of liis war with the English was about 
twenty-five thousand men.^^ Though far inferior in number to the forces 
of his predecessor, it was decidedly superior in point of quality, 
efficiency and organisation. The vast wealth which the Nawab had 
been amassing^® by means of confiscations, and fines, and strict revenue 
collectioa were freely iitilised^^ for the equipiment, training and main- 
tenance of his force. 

Mir Qaaiin, was one of the first among the Indian princes who had 
realised the importance of organising their troops on the Western 
model. The dramatic e<uccesses of snijall European forces against the 
vast hordes of the country powders had conclusively proved the excellence 
of European inetliods and djiscipline, and the efficient sepoy regiments 
of the Europea^tt Companies* were a standing example of the fact that 
the ‘Hindustani^ soldier could be successfully disoiplined in the European 
mjanner. Although laqking the soldierly tal^ats of Haidar Ali, 
Maliadji Sciiidhja, or Eanjit Singh, the Nawab was no lessi eager to 
Europeanize his aiuny, and during his short rule, he practically re- 
volutionised the army of the Nizamat. 

These changes were effected under the supervision and control of a 
host of adlventiiresi, European and’ Armenian, who had been wamily w^el- 
comed by the Nawab for training his* forces after the latest fusbion. 
Among these soldiers of fortune, the names of Gurgin Khan, Marcat, 
Arratooii, Sainroo, and Gen til are the most conspicuous. Besides these, 
there were a number of foreigners who had been diligently sought out 


15 It may be noted that even in the best days of the Mughal Empire, the 
standing army of the Subah of Bengal consisted, according to Ain-i-Ahhari, of 
23,000 cavalry, and 801,150 infantry. 10 Siyar, p. 708. 

17 An idea about the lavish expenditure can be made from the following 
instance mentioned by the author of Itnadus Saadat (Lucknow Text, p. 92). 
Even barbers, water-carriers, and wisher-men serving in the army had elephants 
to ride on. 
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by the Nuwab, and they were entrusted with the reformation of his 
alm3^ Every vagabond Euroi)ean, oi! Armenian witli tlie least pre- 
tension to military experience was sure to' be taken in the Nawab’« 
service, hiven sepoys wlio had been discharged, or had deserted from 
the English regiments were gladly entertained on a higher *^lary. In 
tiu;t, towards the end of the Ifawab’s rule, such desertion was 
deliberately encouraged by the latter’s agents/" It appears from a eon- 
temiiorary account^^ that the number of such Euro.pean or Indian 
deserters in the Nawab’s service was not inconsiderable. Among the 
Jfawah’s troops that encountered Major Adaans at Sooty, there were 
niiinerouji sepoys who had deserted from the Convpauy’s battalions at 
Patna, and one hundred and fifty English deserters as well. 

Gurgin Khan (Khajali Gregory), brother to the well-kiio«vn 
Armenian diplomat and merchant, Khawajah Petruse, was the princi- 
pal militai’y adviser of the Nawah, and was virtually both conimander- 
iii-oliief and war minister. It was under his superintendence that the 
army was refoi^nied,^® and it was to his supreme genius ihat the re- 
making of the Nawab’s infantry, artillery and cavalry was due. Born 
at Inpahan, and originally a humble cloth-imereliant,^^ he had rivsen by 
sheer merit at a comparatively early age, and at the time of his miurder 
he was barely thirty-six/^ Nothing, in the wordsi of Raymond who was 
a contemporary of the general, was wanting in that man to render him 
capable of shining even in Europe, excepting a general education; he 
owed everything to his own geiiiuis, and nothing to ait, or culture. That 
such a man became the chief favourite^® of the Nawab is hardly surj^iis- 


18 Beng. Set. Com,, June 17, 1763. 

19 short sketch of the Troubles in Bengal” (Powis MSS), vide Forrest’s 
Life of Lord Clive, II, p. 238. 

20 Siyar, p. 696; Khulasat (JBOIIS., V, pp. 351-2). 

21 Siyar, p. 738. 

22 Raymond’s translation of Siyar. Calcutta Reprint, II, p. 502, Vide its 
footnote No. 267. Raymond who -personally knew Gurgin has paid an eloquent 
tribute to “the soaring genius” of the latter, and has rightly criticised Ghulam 
Husain’s prejudiced opinion about him. 

23 Siyar, p. 708. 
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ing' and tliat hns extraordinary influence wiili liij-i master should have 
excited the bitterest jealousy''®* of others may he easily uudeistood. h’irsl 
api)ointed af» the ‘darogah’ of artillery, Gurgiii Khan was commissioned 
to remodel the wliole army, and thus by virtue of supeiior talents he held 
tlie supreme com'inand of the army till he fell a victim to the 
machinations of a treacherous conspiracy 

Discipline was enforced in the new arn)|y with such siirictness and 
exactitude as had never been known to the proud mercenaries who con- 
stituted the Nawab’s forcee. Mir Qasim recruited mainly Peraians, 
Tartars, Afghans, and veterans of the northern iprovinces,®®* who chafed 
under the irksome control of the Kuroireana and the Armenians. Ghularn 
Husain has poured redicrtie*' on the vain attempt of Gurgin Khan to 
introduce such strictness of discipline as was enforced in the English 
army. Anxious to imitate the English' model, Gurgin Khan and his 
staff strove to drill the men of the proud races of the noarth into order-ly 
and civilized regiments, and might have succeeded, only if more time 
had been available to them'. Although a semblance of success w'as 
achieved during the short space of Gurgin Khan’s authority, the latter’s 
severity earned him the bitter hatred of the soldiery, which 'was 
further heightened by Muslim animosity against Ai*nienians. In 
fairness to Gurgin Khan, it must be admitted that ituder Irjis guidance, 
the Nawab’s troops became far better disciplined than any other army 
of Hindustan, and fought on more than one occasion writh a bravery 
that surprised their antagonist's.®* The only Muslim ofilcer 
who shared with Gurgin Kh'an the credit for having reformed the army 
was Muhammad Taqi Khan, a native of Persia.*" Possessed of a re- 


24 Khulasat (JBOllS.y V, p. 351). 

25 Siyar, 'p. 696. 26 Khulasat (JBOBS., V, p. 352). 

27 Siyar, p. 738. 28 Ibid. 

29 Third Report (Carnac’s evidence.) Vansittart’s Narrative, III, p. 395. 
Bolts, Considerations on Indian Affairs, p. 43. Lt. Glen to Major C’arnac, July 13, 
1763. (Vide Bengal, Past and Present, vol. VI, p. 247). 

30 Siyar, p. 708; Khulasat (JBOPS., V^ 225). 
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iiiarkahle capacity for leadfer’sliip and orgauisatioii, he himself 
raised and» trained a picked body of Miiskei-eers wlio wei^ei considered 
to l>e the most efficient ones in the wliole arniy.'^^ Ghulam Husain pre- 
judiced i\< lie was a8:ain,st Gurgiii regards'*^ Taqi Khan as more woi'thy 
of tliejKistof Coniiuander-in-cliief than the latter; wliom he frequently 
calls in conteiuipt ^^the seller of cloth by the yard.’’ 

One of the most praiseworthly feature's of the , Nuwaii’s inilitaiy 
adiniiiistration was the 'punctual iiaynient of salaries. Arrears were 
never allowed to accumulate, and the Nawab tobk every care to ensure 
a regular payment of the troops. According to Ghulani Husain, Mir 
Qasim was so scrupulously exact i,n this respect that no complaint of non- 
payment was ever heard of in his time, nor w^as a false muster imposed.®® 
The Nawab was never easy till the dues of tlie arm-y werte regularly 
paid.®* When it is renrefmbered that it was the traditional habit of 
the Indiaiii rulers including even the Great Mughals to allow the salaries 
of the soldiem to fall into arrears, ®® one cannot but appreciate the wisdom 
of Mir Qasim’s innovation in this direction. Being fully cognisant of 
tlie troubles that had arisen in the past owing to tlie irregular payment 
of the army, he was determined not to repeat the mistahe of his 
predecessors like Sirajauddaulali and Mir Jafar. He hadi no 
faith fin the belief that a soldier who had been paid up to date was 
more lihely to desert tlian one with a large amount standing to his credit. 
Clive dad not exaggerate when he stated, “it is the custom of the 
country never to pay the army a fourth part of wliat they promdse th!em; 
and it is only in times of distress that the army can be paid at all, 
and that is- the reason the troops always behave so ill.”®® Not only 
Was punctuality of .payment rigorously enforced, but there was also an 
all-round increase of salaries.®^ In short, the Nawab was keen on keeip- 
ing his soldiery contented aad loyal. 


31 Siyar, p. 730. 32 Ibid., p. 708. 

33 Ibid., p. 712. 34 Abs. PLlt., 1759-65, p. 3. 

35 Scrafton’s Reflections on the Government oj Indostan, pp. 28-29. 

36 First Report, 1773, p. 155. 37 Siyar, p. 730. 
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Mir Qasini's endeavour to i-itart an extensive manufacture of arms 
a»iid am munition was an unu^tual move on the part of an Ind,iau ruler 
of those days. The Indian priiu^es had so far liardly cared to master 
tixe teclinique of arms manufacture, and they usually depended on the 
Kuropeana for the supply of g:uns and other irulitaiy stores. The 
Nawal) resolutely aimed at niakiii<>‘ liiinself less dependent on the for- 
eigners in this respect. That his amhitioiis i)roject did not end in smoke 
reflects great credit of.i (lurgin Khan under whose efficnient management 
the casting of cannon and the nianiifaotnre of maHheis w’ere success- 
fully commenced.'^® A liuge foundry w’a,s set up for this purpase at 
Monghyn, which bec'ame the juincipal dopdt, although there seem to 
have been a large number of i^naller magazines and factories in different 
parts of tim country. 

It is indeed remai'kable that the anus nm luf acUired at Mongkyr 
were not inferior to those imported from I^Jurope. The flints of the 
muskets were made of the Raj mail al agates, and the metal of the barrels 
w»as^ considered to be better than that of the Baglish muskets.^® 

The guns cast at Moiighyr were chiefly ►luade of bra^ss;, and’ the moot 
parts* of the field' artillery had either been secured from the Company,^ ‘ 
or clandestinely ipurchased from the Europeans.^^ The gun cairiages 
were, however, all made locally wdth elevating screws, and were, in every 
respect, as good as the Englisli models.'*-* The gun pow’der prepared in 
the country was equally excellent, althougli a large part of the bullets 
and shells had to be imported. 

38 Siyar, p. 708; lieflections on the Present Com7notions in Bengal, pp. 9 -IO 4 

39 Third reportjl773, p. 302. 

40 Raymond’s footnote to his translation of the Siyar (Calcutta Rei>rint 
II, p. 421). He writes, “The European reader may possibly hear with surprise 
that those fire-locks manufactured at Monghyr proved better than the best Tower- 
proofs, sent to India for thq Company’s use, and such was the opinion which 
the English officers gave them when they made the comparision by order of the 
Council of Calcutta.” 

41 Rumhold to R. Smith (Orme MSS., f. 182). Vide Professor Dodwell’s 
Dupleix and Cliv^, p. 226, (footnote 3). 

42 Third Report, 1773, p. 304. 

43 First Report, 1772, p. 43; Second Report, 1772, p. 10; Third Report, 
1773, p. 304. 
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III the oi*g*anisation of' the forces, tliere was a eoiisistenti attempt 
at a close imitation of the system. The Infantry was modelled'^^ 

on the Coiinpaiiy’s sepoy battalions, and tlie soldiers were dressed, cljis- 
ciplined, and equipped exactly like the English .sepoys. They even 
bore the name ot Tilangas like the latter. There was, however, a class 
of irregulars who, though disciplined in the vs»ame \inauiier as the 
Xilangas, were dressed in Iiidiair style. The infantry was t:ompo^sed, 
as usual, of regiments and companies; with the fixed proportion of com- 
mon lioldiers, Hawaldars, Jainadars, and Suhahdars. It ie interesting 
to note that the musketeers of Muhamnxad Taqi Klian w’ere divided^" by 
tens, hundreds, and thousands after the titidirional Persian style with 
an ofiicer at each of these divisions. This arrangement was, however, 
confined only to the battalions under Taqi Khan. I.u the Infantry regi- 
ments*, the couiiDjanders xvere principally Ar“nieniaiis and' Europeans. 
The whole force, in short, was trained, aecourted> and organised in imi- 
tation of the English troops. Fire-locks were also introduced in place 
of the old match-lockvS, and were used for the finst time by the Nawab^s 
troops during his war with the English.^® 

The Artillery was likewise organised after the European fashion, 
and was exclusively put under foreigners'^^ such as Armenians, French- 
men, Germans, Portuguese, Topasses., and) even Englndi deserters. It 
has already been i^entioned that Gurgin Khan had started' his career 
in the Nawab's ai^my as the chief commandant of the artillery which 
wais first re-modelled under his superintendence. An iiiimense number 
of field piece.s,'^® partly im.ported and partly manufactured in the 
country, were collected, and the Ordnance and tlie ‘Top Khanahs’ con- 
stituted! probably one of the most expen-^ive items of military 
expenditure. 

The cavalry formed the only part of the army, wdierehi the officers 
were solely drawn from the warlike races of the north. The ranks were 

44 Siyar, p. 696. 45 Ibid,^ p. 730. 

46 Siyar, p. 708. “A summary view of the East India Company of Great 
Britain.” ^Dublin MDOCLXXXIV, p. 21). ‘Transactions in India (1766-1783)”, 
London. MDCX^LXXXVI, p. 42. 

47 Second Report, 1772, p. 8. 


48 Siyar, p. 708. 
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filled, as usual, by piitked lliiidustauis and other Asiatic mercenaries. 
This force was divided into Reghnents and ‘Ilisalahs\ I'or each troop 
of ten, it .i.si recorded , tlieie was a si)ecial officer armed with a sabre, 
whose peculiar function ivas to kill anyone atie'mptiirg to desert from 
the field of battle.^® The strength of the Cavalry was no less than 
KijOOO.*’'' The troopers were well-paid, and well-mounted, and their 
orgaiiisiviion was not mucli ditfereiit from that of the Irregular Cavalry 
Regiments of the Company/' 

Snell was the army raised by the Nawah in the course of a little 
more than two years, wdih whicli he confideatly embarfied on a war 
against the l^iiglish. He had hoped thaii his newly trained troo-ps wnnld 
successfully hold iheir owm against tlie Rnglish, and redeem the honour 
of Muslim rule in Bengal. All hopes were sluitteied* at Katwa, Sooty, 
and TJdanala. In spite of tlie best available iraining inijiarted by for- 
eigners, and notwithstanding the refonns introduced by the ISTawab, his 
army ultimately broke down like a house of cards. An explanation for 
this can be found froan an analysis of its inherent nature and 
composition. 

In the first i>lace, the army having been promiscuously composed 
of mercenaries of all races lacked cohesion. In the second place, the 
indiscriminate elevation of Armenians and Europeans created a feeling 
of hitter rancour and jealousy in the minds of the Muslim commanders, 
and was' responsible for the wide gulf betw^een the Muslim and the non- 
Muslim elements in the ai''in^\ The universal hatred for Gurgin Khan 
and the conspiracy that culminated in the latter’s assassination were 
the outward symptoms of this hostility to non-Muslim,s. In the third 
place, the foreign adventurers belonging to different nationalities, and 
thu$ lacking any real bond of union proved hailf-liearted in the hour of 
need. In the fourth place, even among the Muslim officers there was 
no harmony or unity, and their mutual jealousies marred the chances 
of success. In the fifth place, discipline was lax inspite of all efforts of 
Gurgin Khan and his staff. In the sixth place, sufficient time had not 
been available for an adequate training of the forces, and\ at the time 

49 Siyar, p. 697. 60 Vansittart’s Narrative, II, p. 186. 

61 Broome’s Bhe and Progress of the Bengal Army, vol I, p. 36E 
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of ill© couiitienceiiieiit of war tbfty wero nt best only lialf-traiiied. In 
ilie seventh place, the disastroiis expedition for the conquest of Nepal, 
and tlie consequent destriud-ion of tlie flower of the forces had shattered 
Ilie morale of the troops, and they liad hardly breathing time before 
tliey were calb'd again to fight against the English. Lastly, the death 
of Miihaininad Taqi Khan and tlie ni|Uider of Gurgin Khan deprived 
the army of its only tw’^o leaders of genius. 

Tlie failure of Mir Qasim’s army is not w»ithout its inner signi- 
ficance. The Nawab’s attempt to fight with the Europeans in their 
owii way marks the beginning of a century during which Tipu and the 
Maratha» in the Deccan, and tlie Sikhs and the niuidneers of 1857 in 
Hindustan made a futile stand against iihe EngUsh with ai^mies sedu- 
lously tiained after the Western fashion. Erom Udanala to the mutiny, 
the same story of frustrated hope is repeated again and again. Mere 
superficial imitation of the European mode of warfare proved to he of 
no effect in the absence of that national consciousness and patriotic 
feeling which gave the English a strength unknown to the hetero- 
geneous levies of the country powers. 


Nandalal Ciiattkrji 



The Smrti-ohapters of the Kurma-Purana 

The Storti-chapters of the Kuima-Pnrdtui (Vaiigava^i edition) are 
mainly I, 2-3 and II, 12-33, though tliere aie other chapters dealing with 
the Tiiihas. Of these we shall take up those chapters in which Varna- 
dharma, Asramadharma, Aeara and Ahnika are dealt with. In this 
Puraina Varnadhama is the subject-matter of I, 2 and II, 19 and 25, 
Asramadhar'iiia of I, 2-3 and II, 12-15, 24 and 27-29, Acara of II, 16 and 
Ahnilka of II, 18-19. The corresponding chapters of the Vehkatesvara 
PresB edition of the same Puilana are: — 


Vanga. ed. 

Venkat. ed. 

1,2 

1,2 

I, 3 

1,3 

II, 12 

II, 12 

II, 13 (except 


verse 12) = 

II, 13 

'II, 14 (except = 

II, 14 

verses 57b-Gla 


dealing with the 


method of the 


uddhara of Gayatri) 


II, 15 

II, 15 


Vanga. ed. 

Venkat ed. 

O, IG, 

= II, 16 

II, 18 (except 

= II, 18 (except 

verses- 77c 

verse 87 a) 

and 84a) 

II, 19 

= II, 19 

II, 24 

= II, 24 

II, 25 

= 11,25 

II, 27 

= II, 27 (except 

II, 28 

verse 39) 

= II, 28 

11,29 

= II, 29 


Variations in readings in the two editions are niUnerous. 
Sometimes the Vaiiga. eil. gives better readings and sometimes the 
Venkat. ed. Sdtoie of the variations in the former are clearly due to 


careless printing. 

The extant Kiirma-Purana infoinais u,s that the original Parana of 
this name consisted of four Samhitasi — Brahnii, Blna'gavati, Sauri and 
Vaisnavi, and that the edition of the Parana which we now possess con- 
tains only the Brahmi Sanihita (of. Kurma-Puriiua, I, 1, 21-23). About 
the other three Samhitas which seem, to be extinct, the extant Kuivna- 
P. gives us no information. The Naradiya-Puratoa (Vehklatesvai"a 
Press edition), however, contains a list of coateuls of all the four 
Samhitas, the contents of ihe Brahtini Samhita tallyjng fully with those 
of the extant Kurma-Purana. According to the Naradiya^P., the 
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IMiagJivatl Sainliiita, wliicli consisted of five Padas (parts) and was called 
‘I’anca-padi,’ dealt witli tlie means of liveliliood (vrtti) of the 
different castes — tlie first Pada being devoted to the means of liveli- 
hood of the Ilrabmanas, the second to those of the Ksatriyas, the third 
of the Vaisyas, the fonrtb of the Sudras and the fifth of the mixed' castes; 
the Saurl Samliita being divided into six parts dealt with the metliode 
of performing the ‘six acts’ (satMirma i.e. vasikarana, marana, uccatana, 
etc.); and the Vaisnavi Samhita wtUi divided into four Padaa dealing 
with Moksadharma for the twice-born. As regards the extent of these 
four Samhitas the Naradfya'd?iirana says that they contained G,000, 
4,000, 2,000 and 5,000 verses respectively.* 

The present Kurma-Puiuna reveals the two main stages^ through 
wliich it has passed to attain its present form. The earlier, portions — 
especially the first two chapters of Book I — which have escaiied, 
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Naradiya-P. (Purva-kliHmlti), 106, 1-22. 

2 Though there are traces of Sakta (Kurnia-P., I, 12) and Nakulisa (Kurma- 
P., I, 62) influence, they may be passed over. 
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iJioiigh not totally, the ruinous liancls of the rival sectaries, show tliat 
the Kurina-P. originally belonged most probably to tlie Pancaratra sect 
of the Vaisnavas and that afterwards it was appropriated by the 
Pasupatas who added to it many new nijyths, legends, accounts, of holy 
places, and the like, in order to attain their sectarian end. 

The first two chapters of the Kurma-P. strike the keynote of the 
wliojle work. So the suntoary of contents of tliese iwo introductory 
chapters is given with a view to show not only the origfiiialiiy of these 
two chapters but also their vital connection with the coatenta of other 
chapters which seem to have belonged io the Kurma-P. in its Visnuite 
form. In Kfirma-P., I, 1 the sageG of tlie^aimisa, forest ask Romahai’- 
vsana to narrate the Kurma-P. Consequently, Bomaliarsana refers to the 
five characteristicis of the Puranas, ’names the eig*hteen Maliapuranas as 
well as the TJpa-puranas, mentions the four Samliitas of the original 
Kiinma-Np., and proceeds to report what Visnu in the formi of the To-rtoise 
said to the gods and the sages who- attended the churning of the ocean 
of milk. During the churning, Bomaharsana says, Sri arose and was 
taken hy Visnu who introduced her as his own Sakti to the inquisitive 
gods and sagas. The latter then asked the Tortoise to narrate what would 
happen at Kala-ksaya. Consequently, the Tortoise began with the 
story of Indradyumiua to whom, he said, he had formerly narrated the 
Puiana Sanihita and given instructions on Kaima (meaning the duties 
of the castes and stages) and Jnana. The Tortoise narrated 
briefly the story of Indradyujmnia refeiring to Ithe latter desire to 
gain the knowledge of the Supreme God (i.e. Visnu Brahman), the ap- 
pearance of Sri who referred him to Visnu, and the appearance of Visnu 
who told Indradyumna how the Supremje God could he expeiieiu'ed 
through Jhana and Bhakti by those ob^^erving tlie rules of castes and 
stages ; but the gods and tlie sages were not satiisfied wdth it. They a-hed 
the Tortoise to repeat what he Iiad said to Indradyumaia. Here ends 
Kiirnia-P., I, 1. The next chapter narrates what the Toidoise said to 
hiis audience; viz., the origin of Bralima, Biidra and, Sri fnini, Visnu 
him^self ; the appointmouit of Sri to delude the people wdtli a view to 
cdmpel them to undergo rebirths; the creation of the nine sages, the 
four Vedas and the four castes by Brahma; and tlie establisliment of 
the rules of Dliarma for the different castes and the stages of life. 
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The originality of those two introductory chapters is i^own by 
the vital connection w hich the story of Indradyumna has with the naii*a- 
tion of the Kiu^ina-r. As regards^ the contents of the Kurma-P. the 
Mats(>-a-Purana says: ‘‘That in which Janardaiia, in the forim of a Tor- 
toise, in tiie regions under the earth, explained the objects of life — duty, 
wealth, pleasure, and liberation — ^through the story of IndradyumiiNa 
to tlie Rsis in the presence of Safcra, which refers io the La^stmi Kalpa, 
and contains seventeen thousand stanzas, is the KurmarPurana.’’® The 
Agni-P/ and the Naradiya-P.^ also say that the Kurtaia-P. was Narrated 
by the Toiiioise through the ^tory of Indradyunma. Thus, these 
Puranas testify to the traditional connection of the story of Indradyumna 
with the narration of the Parana. The originality of the.^ two chapters 
i,s further corroborated by some of the intenpolatiojasi that have been 
made by the wor8hipi)ers of Siva and Brahma even in these chapters. 
For example, we may refer to Kunna-P,, I, 1, 107-121 in wliich Iiidra- 
dyuimna is made, quite iiTelevantly, to go to see -Brahma, obviously 
with a view to add to the glory of the latter; and to chapter I, 2, 91fi. 
wherein the position of Siva seems to have been raised higdier than that of 
Visnu by attributing to him, the three kindjei of meditation (hhdvand) and 
by attaching more importance to the Saiva sect-anarki ‘tripundra’ wherein 
the Pradhana comprising Brahma, Visnu and Siva is said to dwell. 
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Matsya-P., 63, 46-47. 
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Agni-P., 272. 19. 
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Naradiya-P., I, 106, lb-3a. 
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Let us now examine tlie theology of these two chapter's, for then 
we shail be able to koow the original chara»^tei of the ruraiia. In 
these two chapters Yisnu (also called Narayana, Hrstkesa, Vasndeva 
etc.) is identified with the Supreme Brahjnan. He is described as im- 
perishable (avyaya — I, 1, 29 and 08), eternal {sdsvata — I, 1, 03), in- 
divisible (nisixald — I, 1, 03 and 71) and higher than the highest (pardt- 
para — 1 , 1, 05). In I, 1, 09-79 Indradyumiia eulogises Yisnu by giving 
him all the attributes which are expresisive of the Supreme Brahman. 
Here Yisnu ia described as visvatman, paramS-tman, nirguna, niskaia, 
visvarupa, nirvikaia, nisprapahca, adi-madhyantahnia, jhana-gainya, 
bheda-bheda-vihina, ananda-iupin, ananta-niurti, ciniUjatra and the like, 
and is called Brahman capable of being exiperienced only through know- 
ledge {prapasyanti jndnG/llp&rui hevalam). In several other placeii 

Yisnu him self identifies his own self with vhe only Reality^ — the 
Supreme Brahman. Refemiig io the conduct of Indradyumiia, Yisnu 
says to the gods and the sages: 

(Kfirma-P., I, 1, 51-52)- 

in answer io a question put by luidradyumna, Yisnu describes his own 
self and his 'pravrtti^ as 

II 

(Kiirma-P., I, 1, 95); 

and in a third place he says that before creation there was. none secoiiid 
to himself (of tarn NCirayano devah purvamdsam na me jMram). There 
seems to be a distinction made between the Y’®nu-Brahmai:i and the 
inferior Yisnu of the Trinity. The foitoer ‘aksara' and ‘gudha- 
rupa’ but the latter is under the influence of Fila and manifests him- 
self before worshippers. 

Sri, the wife of Yisnu, is his Salkti. She 'h said to have been born 
of Yisnu himself in the Sri-kalpa (prdgeva 'mMfah sadjdtd Sn-halpe 
P.adma~‘Vdsim,~K.urma-V I, 1, 38; also cf. I 2, 7) and is characterised 
by the satofie signs as her consort (Vhnu-cihndiilitd — I, 1, 5G) 
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viz., she has four arms, (‘.arries the (‘uaeli, the disc and the lotus, anti 
is adorned wfith a garland {rdfitihhujCi sfihhha^calira-'podina-limta 
sraf/mivitUj — I, 1, 39). She is the main 'Source from which 
BruhiiVa fciiva. and other gods derive theii Saktis and became 
known as Saktinmt.** in the supreme state Visnu wild his Sakti are indis- 
tiu'gaiis’hahle and coiastitute the Supreme Brahman^ but in creation the 
latter lUianifests herself as Maya Sakti and. is vested with the three 
'giinas' (I, 1, 34-38). It is this Mahamaya who deludes the people and 
compels them to undergo rebirths (ct. I, 2, 12 — derulamHikhMom etc.). 

The positiioU which Siva and Brahma oee'‘py in the earlier portions 
of the extant Kurma-P. is (certainly inferior to that of Vivsnu. l%ey 
are ranked as comAnon gods, so much so* that even Indradyumna, as 
Visnu .says, was invi/icible to Sankara and otliers {odhrsyah AmAmvih 
dibhih — 1, 43) in his forin.er birib. Regarding the origin of these 
two gods Visnu himself says in I, 2, 3-G that before creation 
he was sleeping on the serpent-bedi witli none second to himself 
and when, at the end of the night, he awoko and thought of creation 
the four-faced Brahma was born of his ‘pra^^ada and the three-eyed 
lludra from his anger. In I, 2, 22 Visnu says that Brah'ma 
created beings at his command’. As Visnu lumsell is the creator, preser- 
ver and destroyer and as Siva, and Brahma are said to have l>een born of 
Visnu, he is sometimes addressed with the names of these two god^^. 


m ^ w 

Kurma-P., I, 1, 37. 

Also cf. I, .1, 44b-45a. wherein Visnu says ^‘Indradyumna resorted to me after 
knowing that Brahma, Mahadeva and the other gods with their own Saktis are 
situated in my fiakti.** 

7 Cf. Kurma-P., I, 1, 59 wherein Sri e:!Cplains her identity to Indradyumna as 

5T % fl: 
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Wliei\, ill I, 1, 69 iJ., Vjsnu appears before IiidTadyuiiiJiia, the latter 
addresses him with various names including ‘Mahadeva^, ‘Siva^ 
and ‘Paramesthin’. The epithets ‘Mahesvara^, ‘Paramesvara* and 
‘Isa’ also are applied to mean Visnu but th'efee should be taken 
ia their literal sense and not a.s names. For example, Visnu calls him- 
self ‘Isvara’ which is synonymous with ‘Isa*. Hence we shall be wrong 
if we think/ that Indradyumna ‘de^red to gain knowledge of the glory 
of Siva’,® But it is highly pro-hable that Indi“ad|^ulnna wanted 
to realise the Visnu-Brahman^® who re'mains sci^eened by his Maya, 
namely Laksmi. But none can realise the Visnu-Brahiman until one 
knows the true self of this Maya, and thus look beyond' her, by worsihij>- 
pirdg; Visnu. Hence Indradyum/na worships, the great god Visnu 
for which reason Laksmi, the Maya of Visnu, reveals her true self 
(svarupam darsaifdmdsa — I, 1, 54), explains her identity and refers him 
to Visnu — ^the Visnu, of the Trinity — for true knowledge. Indradyumna 
is found afterwardis td gain it from Visnu and realise the One, viz,, 
Supreme Brahman. It should be noted that if Indradyumna desired 
to gain the knowledge of Siva, he would not have to look beyond the 
Maya- of Visnu, as, we know, Siva has his own Maya Sakti. 

The theology of these two introductory chapters of the Kurma^P., 
in which there is a considerable amoujut of Sakta element, approaches 
very closely to that of the Pancaratra Samhitas like the Ahirhudhnya.^^ 
The philosophy in both is also based on the theistic Yoga. 


9 Winternitz, A History of Indian L\itratur% vol. 1, p. 573. 

10 Cf. ^ \ 

mi ^ ^ sTj^ ^ ii 

frherein Acyuta, one, of the names of Visnu, occurs. 

11 Cf. Kurma-P.j I, 1, 60 wherein Laksmi says to Indradyumna : fail to 

overpower those who worship Puru^ottama# the proip of all beings, with Jhana and 
Karma-yoga.'^’ Also cf. Kurma-P., I, 1, 122 wherein Visnu himself says: 

»n«r JTigf h 

12 Vide Dr. Schrader, Introduction to the Paiiciyr&tra and Ahirbudhnya 

Sa^hiid. 

iM.Q., JtnfB, 1936. 
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Tlie very name ‘Eiulima Sainliita^ wlrich h given to our extant 
Kurma-P. and the numerou.-: refeieuce.s to ‘Jnaiia’ in the first two 
chapters*^ naturally raise the doubt that tlie original Kurma-P. in its 
Visnuite fom must have contained some cha 2 )ters on the ^knowledge of 
the Visnii- Brahma 11 . There are, of course, same chajiters (viz., II, 
1-11) in the extant Kurma-P. which deal with Jiiana-yoga and consti- 
tute the IsVara-gita, but these are Puisupata documents pure and simple. 
Then, where are the original cliaptei^s on kaowledge lo be sought for? 
In the extant Ktinma-P. itself there are evidences to show that the 
chapters which now go by the name ‘Isvara-gita’ once belonged to the 
original Visnuite Kurma-Purana in some other form, and that these 
were first spoken out by Visnu in the form of the Tortoise but reported 
perhaps by Vyaea to the sages of the Naimisa forest at the request of 
Suta liomaharsana. At the very outset of the extant Kurma-P, we find 
lines which tend to ascribe the authorship of these chapters to Visnu 
himself. For* example, in Kurma-P., I, 1, 47 we see that in a previous 
birth of Indradyumna Visnu promised to impart to him the most secret 
knowledge so that Indradyumna might merge into himself in the end ; 
and in Kurma-P., I,. 1, 64 Lak^mf, the Maya of Visnu, reveals herself 
to Indradyumna and being asiked to tell him: how the Visnu-Brahman 
could be realised, says: ^‘Narayana himself will iinipart ihe know’ledge 
to you’^ (sdksdn-Ndrdya7io jndnain dasyatUydha etc.). Towards? the end 
of the Kurma-P. also the knowledge (of Brahman) is said to have been 
comimunicated by Narayana (etaddkarnya vljnd^iam NdrayaTyi'- 
— II, 43, 1). These evidences are corroborated by the I6vara- 
gita. itself, at the very beginning of which the sages refer to the topics, 

13 ^ HR I 

Kurma-P., I, 1, 47. 

Ibid., 1, 1, 64. 

ft? • 

Ibid., I, 1. 124r6. 


and so on. 
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viz«, creation in the Svayambhuva Manvantara, the expansion of the 
universe, and the description of the Manvantaras, as matters already 
explained by Roinah'arsaua. Further, the sages want to have fromihim that 
knowledge which will enable them/ to experience the Supreme Brahman 
(which is no other than Visnu Mmself in his mprelnie atate). Accord- 
ingly Eomaharsana first remembers his teacher Vyaisa and is about to 
begin when the latter arrives there all on a sudden. Eomaharsana receives 
him with due honour and requests him to narrate the knowledge of the 
Brahn^an saying: 

^ if J i 

5^ 311^ %f gT«ra: ii 

9T*T ' 

(Kiirma-P., II, 1, 12-13) 
But Vyasa replies : “I shall tell you what Siva himseilf, being asked 
by the sages Sanatikumara and othersi, spoke out to them in ancient 
times’^ making no mention of the Tortoise and begins with the story in 
which Siva is brought in to declaim the knowledge of Siva-Brahman to 
the sages Sanatkumara, Sanaka and others, Vyasa’s reply to Romahar- 
sana’s request igi so irrelevant that the ruinous touches of later hands 
are easily detectable in these chapters'. 

We have seen above that there are sufficiient reasons to hold that the 
extant Kurma-P. was originally a Pahcaratra document.*^ It was after- 
ward's recast so successfully by the Pa^upalas that its Visnuite charac- 
ter was shadowed almost totally. The Pa^upatas not o.nJy rewrote some of 
the original sections! giving iiip others that went against their own 
interest but introduced much new m^aterial in the form of myths and 
legend.s for the glorification of Siva and the Pasupata vrata and yoga, 

14 For want of sufficient apace here, I intend to scan the contents of the 
extant Kurma-P. in a separate paper with a view to show that the KQrma-P. in 
its Visnuite character approached much, like the Vis^u^-Pura^a, to the old defi- 
nition of Purana of *five characteristics’ and that it lacked the Tirtha-mahatmyas. 
Cf. Kurma-P., II, 1, 1-2 {hhavata kathitah etc.) and II, 43, 1-2 (etaxi^karnyc* 
vijfldfKim etc.) both of which certainly belonged to the original Kurma-P. as they 
do not mention tho contents of those preceding chapters which were interpolated 
by the Pa^upataa. 
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They were not satisfied with these cliang'es even. In Kurn\a-P., I, 25 
Visnu is presented as' worshipping the Siva-lihgas and accepting the 
Pasupata vraf/i and yogn for obtaining a son i-hrough Siva’s favour. 

Here we should like to give a brief account of the Pasupatas as they 
are described in the Kurma-P. in order to acquaint ourselves with their 
true character and to distinguish them froim other sects of Siva-worship- 
pers. In KurmarP., I, 14, 22 ff. there iis aetory about Susila, one of the 
grandsons of King Prthu, wherein an ascetic named Svetasvetara is saad 
to have founded the Pasupata order. The story narrates that SuiUa went 
to the Himalayas to practise asceticito and worshipped 
Siva. All on a sudden there came a Pasupata ascetic ngdmed Svetas- 
vetara {Svetdivetara-numdnam makd-pasupatottamaTU — Kurma-P., 1, 14, 
31b) and gave him instructions on divine knowledge as well as' on the 
vow of hi.s own order (daJau tad-ais'Vnmm jndfiam svasdhhdviWta-vTatam 
— Kuirma-P., I, 14, 37b). He also addressed his disciplesi pie.^nt there 
and referred to the holiness of the place adding ‘‘Yogins, who have 
studied the order founded hy me, sit absorbed in meditation on the 
i/mpartible and blissful Mahadeva.”^® This Svetasvetara seejns to be 
identical with the first incarnation of Mahadeva, namely Sveta, accord- 
ing to the Nvakullsa Pasupatas. This Sveta also is said to have been 
incarnated on the Himalayas and to have a grand followiing (Kurma-P., 
I, 52, 2 f.). The scriptures of this Pasupata order are the Atharva^iras 
Upanisad and the Satiarudriya section of the Yajurveda (Kiirma-P., I, 20, 
G9‘ and I, 14, 30). These Pasupatas hold the Vedas in high eisteem and 
look down upon those who decry these holy scriptures (Kurma-P., II, IG, 
16). The regular study of the Vedas is one of their main duties (I, 25, 
8a; I, 14, 48b etc.). They recite only the Vedic hymns (I, 14, 30b), per- 
foito the Agnihotra, use the Vedic mantras (II, 37, 89), fdllow Vedic 
rules (II, 37, 88), and meditate on the syllable ‘Om’ (I, 33, 7a). Once 
Siva is even made to say '‘Oh Brahmanas, my form is the Vedas; none 

versed in other Sastras realises my true self ” (II, 37, 148). 

The P^upata vow consists in besmearing the body with ash'e.st (I, 25, 11 

15 wn i 
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Kurma-P., I, 14, 40. 
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etc.),! wearing a piece of. rag or remaining naked (I, 33, 8; II, 37,’ 100 
etc.), putting on the sacred thread (I, 33, 7 and I, 14, 32), living on. 
roots and fri^its, bathing thrice daily, bearing ugly signs, holding 
a torch in the hand, laughipg, singi^ig, dancing, making amorous jee- 
tures, shouting (II, 37, 100-101), and so on. The Pa^u^xatas also wor- 
ship Siva with flowers and 'meditate on the god as seated in the sun. 
Those who enter heart and soul into the Pasupata order are required to 
taJke np ‘sannyasa’ and practise the Pasupata-yoga which is described 
in the Saukara-^glta. The Pasupata?^ hate those sects which are guided 
by the Tantras. These scriptures, they say, were originally promuir 
gated by Siva with a view to delude the sage.a cursed by Gautama (vide 
Kurma-P., I, 16, .96-122). 

We have seen above that the extant Kui<ma-P. belonged originally 
to the Pancaratras but was later on appropriated by the Pa^patas as 
distinct from the Agam.ika Saivas and other Sivaite sects. We s-hall now 
proceed to discuss the date of composition of the Visnuite Kurana-P. and 
also of that of its appropriation by the Pa^upatas, for, then we shall be 
in a position to determine the periods during which the Smrti-chapters 
were interpolated.^® 

16 I have shown in a separate paper vide Indian Culture, vol. 1, 1935, 
pp 587-614 that the Smrti-chapters (12-33) of the Kurma-I*., v^paribhaga) 
which constitute the Vyasa-gita are nothing but the Udanas Smihitil 
(Unaviniiati Samhitd, VangavM edition, pp. 226-271) with a few addi- 
tidhal chapters. That in the Visijuite Kurma-P., nothing intervened between 
the section on Moksa-jnana (which now apipears in a changed form under the namb 
of Sahkara-glta constituting Kurma-P., II, 1-11) and Kurma-P., II, 43 dealing 
with Pralaya, is shown by the opening verses of the latter. These verses are : — • 

l%T«nc ^ it 

: — 

The word ‘vijnana’ in the first verse certainly points to the so-called SHhkara- 
gita at the beginning of which the sages request Suta to narrate to them that 
Vijfiana’ ^knowledge) which he has received from Krsna Dvaipayana (Kurma-P., 
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A cotmparison between these two ctiapters on the one hand and the 
Visnu-Purana, the Harivainsa and the Bhagavata-Purana on the other, 
shows the advance, so far as theology is concerned, made by the Kurma- 
P. over these Vaisnava docnments, in none of whSch there is traceal>le 
any Sakta influence. In the Visnu-P. there is, of course, a solitary line 
in which Laksini has been called Visnu’s Sakti” but that the verses 15 to 
the end of Visnu-P. I, 8, including the line referred to above, must have 
been interpolated later on I shall show when I take up the Visnu-Purapa. 
Now, if the Harivainsa was added to the Mahehhamta after the latter 
had attained its present form, if the date o-f the Visnu-P. is pushed up 
to as early as the beginning of the fourth centiury A.D,‘“ aJid if the 
Bhagavata-P, is placed -somewhere about the fifth century A.D.,*® then 

H, 1, 4). Moreover the knowledge that is dealt with in the Sahkara-gita- is often 
called ‘vijnana’ (cf. Kurma-P., II, 2, l—avacyam^etadMjmnam atmaguJiyam 
sanatamm; II, 2, Wo—kevalaTfi Brahm‘ivijndnati[i etc; II, 2, 38— 
vijflaTMim etc.; II, 2, 39--vijmnam etc. and mwarji vijndmm etc.; II, 2, 
556 — y(iduktam'’etad-vijndriam etc.; and so on). Therefore the fact that in the 
Visnuite Kurma-P. the chapter on Pralaya was immediately preceded by the so- 
called I^vara-gita seems to be undeniable. The word ‘dharma’ in the second 
vorsT quoted above points not to the Vyasa-gita but to the Snifti-sections (viz., 
Kurma-P., I, 2-3) which occur at the very beginning and which belonged, as wo 
shall see below, to the Visnuite Kurma-P. These original Smrti-sections are also 
referred to by the opening verses of the Sahkara-gita. 

From all this it appears that the Vyasa-gitil was interpolated by the Pa^upatas 
most probably at the time; of recasting the Visnuite Kutma-P., for there is nothing 
to show that it was interpolated afterwards.’ On the other hand, in the Vyasa- 
gita the Agamic Saivas are called Pa4upatas but are claf-sod with the Pasandas 
i.e, the non-Vedic sects). Of the Saktas the Viimas only are mentioned. That 
such a state of things cannot but point to a date earlier than 800 A.D. we shall 
see below. The Pa^upata tinge of the Vyasa-gitn seems to strengthen the above 
supposition. It speaks so often of the PSjSupata vrata and yoga that it could 
have been interpolated by none but the Pfi^upatas. 

Visnu-P., I, 8, 27a. 

18 Mr. Pargiter is of opinion that the Visnu-P. was composed not earlier than 
the 5th century A.D. See Ancient Indian Historical 'Iradition^ p. 80. 

19 B. N. Krishnamurti Sarma in the Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Besearch 
institute, vol, XIV, 1932-3, pp. 182-218. Mr. Amar Nath Roy has tried to show 
that the Bhagavata-P. was composed in the sixth century A.D. 
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tile date of the Visnuit© Kuriua-P. cannot possibly eaxlier than the be- 
ginning of the sixth century A.D. There is a Pancaratra Samhita named 
the Jaydkhyar^ which, though leplete with Tantrik rite.«, remarkably lacibs 
the Sakti theory unlike the Aliirhudhnya Sarnhitd. The Jaydkhya 
mentions Laksmi as the wife of Visnu along with three others, namely 
Jaya, Kirtti, and Maya (p. 47), but she play;> no part at all in creation 
as Visnu's Sa^kti. Hence the very nature of the theology of the Jaydkhya 
shows that it is earlier than the Ahirbudlvnya Sa/rnhitd, Dr. B. 
Bhattaoharya, in his Poreword to the Jaydkhya (pp. 2G-34), assigns it 
to about 450 A.D. on the s^trength' of doctrinal and palseographical 
evidences. If a period of at least 100 years be allowed' for the 
Pancaratras^ acceptance of the Sakti theory and their writing of the 
Kurma-P. — for it is more probable that the Sakti theory was first imbibed 
by the Pancaratra Samhitas which are the main literature of the sect 
and then by other works — then the date of the Visnuite Kurma-P. can- 
uot be earlier than about 550 A.D. Thus we get the upper limit of the 
date of composition of the extant Kurma-P. It may be questioned 
whether the upper limit can be placed so late. As an answer we may 
refer to the opinioti of Mr. Pargiter who says: “The Kurma account 
is a composite production. Now and again it has a few lines like the 
Vayu text, and like the Mateya text, in the Ailkp«Jt,u genealogy, but 
it follows' the Matsya rather, where they differ. It is a late coftnimsition 
and show^ Brahmanical featuires; thus it omits most of the Vayu^s tales 
and introduces Brahmanical fabrications instead : for. instance, it makes 
Gautama (who was far later) a contemporary of Yuvan^va I, and tells 
long fables al>out king Vasumanas aud the Haihaya kings Jayadhvaja 
and Durjaya.^’^* We should remember that the age of a Puruna 
depends more upon the genuineness of its most vital constituents, viz., 
account of creation and the dynastic lists, than upon anything else. 

Let us now try to determine the period when the Visnuite Kurma-P. 
was recast by the Pasupatas, because that will help us to determine the 
lower limit. Sayana Madhavacarya (1330-1385 A.D.), in his com^ 


20 Edited by Embar Krishnamacharya, Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, vol. LIV. 

21 Pargiter, op. ci^., p. 81. 
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mentary on tlie Parasam Siiurti (ed. % V. S. Itsfklmpurkar) quotes 
nuniorous verses from chapters 12-16, 18-20, 22-25, 27-29, 33, 30, 39 and 
43 of Kurnia-P. II Devanabliatta (115M225 ’A.D.) quotes in his 
Smrti-candrikd a good number of verses fro^m .Kurma-Purana, I, 3 and 
II, chapters 12, 13, 15, IG, 18-20, 24 and 25 ; Aniruddha (about 1150 
A.D.) ill his Hdralatdy quotes numerous verses from Kiirma-P., II, 23; 
and Ballalasena (about 1150 A.D.) quotes, verses from Kuiima-P., II,; 
chapters 18, 26 and 44 in his Dana-sagara. These quotations show that 
the Kurma-P. became a Pasupata document not later than at least 1100 
A.D. Bhaskamcarya, in his Brahmasutrahlidsya^^^ quotes in. p. 62 
three verses (anddinidhhnd etc.) as declared by the Pauranikas. Two 
of these verses tally with Kurxna-P., I, 2, 20 and I, 7, 66. In pp. 64-65 
Bhaskaracarya quotes from ‘Smrti’^* three more verses, two of which 
are traceable in the Kurmia-P. (viz., I, 7, 67 and 68). One of these 
four verses, which are coinlnon to the Bhaskara-bhasya and the Eurtna- 
P., containsi the word ‘Mahesvara’ (V eda-sabdebhya evadau nirimine 
sa McJi^swrah) , But these do not can^r us farther, as the word ‘Mahes- 
vana' has been used in its literal sense to 'mean Visnu in the inti’oductory 
chapters of the Kurma-P. and as we are not sure that the verses were 
quoted by Bhaskara from the Kui^ma-P. So we are in need of other evi- 
dences. A perusal of the extant Kurma-P. convinces us of the fact 
that the object of appi-opriating; the Parana was not only to feed fat 
the grudge the P^upatas had against their Pancaratra rivals but also to 
naake an attempt to popularise their faith which was in a deteriorating 
condition (cf. Kunina-P., I, 29, 9 end 25). In several places of the 
Kurma-P. the sects wh-ich were originally Tantriki or which had 
Tantrik rites and practices are mentioned with hatred. The non-Vedic 
P^ai^da Saatraa, viz., the Kapala,^® Bhairava, Tamala,, Vamav 

22 The verses have been traced by Mr. Islampurkar. Therefore it is needless 
in give the list here. 

23. Edited by Pandit Vindhyejivari Prasada Dvivedin, Chowkhamba Sanskrit 
Series, Benares. 

24 The term ‘Smrti* as distinct from ‘Sruti’ is used by SaAkaracarya, Bhaskara 
and others to mean all works except Vedic. 

‘Phis is the literature of the Kapala or Kapalika sect which is very old. 
In an inscription dating from the first half of the 7th century A.D. Kapale4vara and 
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Arhata, Kapila, Panearatra, Dumara, Nakula, Purva-pasoiina, Pasu- 
pata, Soma, Laugaia, Sattvata,-® aad many otlieis {anyani sahasrmah)^ 
are said to have been declared by Siva with a view to delude the sages 
who were cursed by tjauta'iiia (cf. K\irnia-P., I, 12, 256-258; I, 16, 
115-117; I, 24, 31-33; I, 29, 25; II, IG, 15-lG; II, 21, 32-33; and II, 
37, 146-147). The Vedie Pasupatas hate even to speak with the followers 
of these PafiaiKla Sastras (Ktirina-P., II,1G, 15) and consider the latter’s 
presence in Sradclha cereinouies as im'proper (Kfirma-P., II, 21, 32-33). 
It is to be noted that in the Kurma-P. those Paeupatas 
who accept Tanlirik practices and attach more importance to the 
Tantras are also called Pasupatas but are characterised by the epithet 
‘Paisanda’. The literature of these Pasanda Pasupatas is callled the 
Pasupata Sastra. It is cleai‘ that the distinctive names *Saiva’ for 
these Pasanda Pasupatas and ‘Agamia’ for their literature did not come 
into uise at the time the Kurmu-P. was recast by the Vedic Pasupatas. 
If these terms were known at that time, the Vedic P^upatas would 
never have called their unworthy rivals ‘Pasupatas’ when, they also 
are known by the same name ; nor would they have liked to connect the 
nam.e of their deity with the literature which they hated so much. Now, 
the evidences of Aparai^a, Bhaskaracarya and others show that the 
distinctive epithets ‘Saiva’ and ‘Aga'ma’ to mean the Pasanda Pasupatas 
and their literature had been widely recognised before the tenth 

his ascetics are mentioned {Qi. Bhaiidarkar, Vaisi),avhmj Saivism and Minor 
Iteligious sects ^ p. 118). Varahamihira knew the Kapalas (kesasthusakala-^avaia 
Kapcilani-iva vratam diiatte — Brhat-Samhita, edited by Kern, p. 61. This line 
has been quoted by Ballalasena in his Adhhuta~sd(Ja'in^^ edited by Muralidhara 
Jha, p. 237). According to Apararka the Sivaite sects (the Kapalikas? Cf. 
kapdla etc.) are intended by a sutra of Apastamba (vide, Apararka’s Commentary 
on YajHavcLlkya^ pp. 12-13). 

26 According to the Kurma-P. (I, 24, 31-33) Sattvata, son of Amsu of the 
Yadn family, is said to have worshipped Vasudeva and promulgated the Sattvata. 
Sastra which was heard by the bastards (kunda-golddihhih irutam). This 
Sattvata Sastra is most probably a branch of the literature of the Pancaratras. 

“In the l^vara-Samhita the Panearatra literature is divided into two broad 

classes Divya and Munibhasita or as Revealed and Traditional. The prominent 
unong the Divya class are considered to be three, namely, the Sattvata, Pau§- 
kara and the Jayakhya called as the three jewels of the Panearatra literature.” 
(Dr. B. Bhattacharya, Foreword to the Jayakhya Sarnhitdj p. 12). 

JUNE, 1936. 
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century A.D. Tiie Skaiida-ruruna mentions tlie ^Saiva.V ami the 
‘Aganias’ at every step. The Sravana-liclgola inscription of Mallisena 
(A.D. 1129) mentions tlie Saivas, Pasupatas, Bauddhas, Kajpalikas and 
ilie Kapilas.'^ Tlie repeated mention of the Saivas and the Pasiipatas 
togetlier by Apararka shows that he \vat> very familiar with these two 
sects. In his time, the literature of tlie Saivas was called Saivagama 
or Saiva Sastra. He also refers to the philosoiphical docti'ines of the 
Saivas, Pasupatas, Pahcaratrasi, Saiikhyasi and the Patahjalas (of. 
Apararjva’s coniiUi. on Yaj., Aiiandasrama Sanskrit Series edition, p. 11). 
In'pp. 10-11 and 18 Aparar,ka qiioies two verses com.inon to the Devi- 
Puraiia and the Yaga-Yujhaval'kya, and a third one from a ‘S'nirti’ in 
which the Saivas and the Pasui^atas have been differentiated. These 
quotations show that the names 'Saiva^ and Againa’ came to be used 
before the time of composition of at least tliose poilionsi of the Devi- 
Purana, the Yoga-Yajhavalkya and the ‘Snirti^ from which the quota- 
tions have been made. Ajiarurka flourished about 1125 A.D. There- 
fore these distinctive epithets could not have possibly co^ne into vogue 
later than the beginning of the eleventh ceatury. The evidence of the 
Vai^aha-Purana (Vahgavasi edition) also points to the same date. In 
Varaha-P., 70 and 71 which are included m the Rudra-gita, Rudra is 
brought in to declare the supremacy of Visnu over all other gods includ- 
ing himself and to denounce the non-Vedic (V edahaihya) Saiva scriptures, 
namely the Ni'Jisvdsa-Samhitd and^ the /Siva-dddhantas, of the Pasupatas 
meaning undoubtedly the Agamic Saivas. These noii-Vedic scriptures, 
Rudra, add^, were first delivered by hini(seJlf at the request of Visnu in 
order to delude the people who were crowding the heaven as a result of 
Visnu- worship. To explain why Rudra declared such ^filthy’ scriptures, 
the story of Gautama’s curse on the sages, who jsought his shelter on 
account of famine, is introduced. This story run^ as follows : 

Gautama practised austerities in th© Dandakla forest and received 
a boon from Brahma to have plenty of crops., Now, in coui’s© of time 
there broke out a severe famine wblich lasted for twelve ,and 

compelled the saiges, who lived in the forests, to have recourse to 
Gautaima for maintenance. GautUma supported the sages throughout 


27 Epigraphid IndicU, Hi ( 1894 - 5 ), p. 192 . 
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the whole period and i^quested them to stay with him: even when the 
famine was over. So, for a pr'etext to leave the place the sagesi thought 
out a plan. They created a cow by means of their magic power and put 
her iu the hermitage. Gautama understood that it was a magic cow and 
sprinkled water on her citing ‘jahi\ The cow fell down and the sages 
also left the hermitage. Gautama then began austerities anew. As a 
result Eudm was pleased to come and give him a piece of his matted 
hair which Gautama brought to his lienniiage and which caused the 
Ganges to flow through the place where the magic cow lay senseless. The 
touch of the water revived the cow^ and the river w^as named Godavari, At 
the sight of this strange event the 'seven sages’ came and thvaniked 
Gautaiina for causing the Gauges to flow through the Dan<Ja.ka forest. 
Gautama then realised the whole plan and cursed the sage^ to be outside 
the pale of Veda-dliarma. As a result of this curse Rudra was com'pell- 
ed to declare the Nihsvdm-SamliitcJ, 

A comparison between this story and that found in the Kurma^P. 
(h 1C, 95 f.) at once suggests that the Rudra-gita was written much hter 
than Kurma-P.. I, IG, 95*123. In the Kuipna-P. the story shorter as 
well as simj)ler. It does not refer to Gauta,ma’s austerities for plenty of 
crops or to tlie origin of the river Godavari. The story of Gautama’s kill- 
ing the magic cow is not so clumsy as in the Varaha-P. As there are verses 
common to the Varaha-P. and the Kur.ma“P. (viz., Varaha-P., TO, 43 — 
V odn-viuHir-aliam vipra etc. = Kiirma-P., II, 37, 14&) it is probable tliat 
the story in the former had its prototype in that in the latter,. Apararka 
(about 1125 A.D.) quotes Varaha-P., 70, 35b-3G and 41-42 and 71, 52-54 
in p. 12 of his commentary. Therefore Kurmn-P., I, K), 95-123, whicl) 
seem to be earlier than Varaha-P., 70 and 71 cannot be dated later than 
1000 A.D. The repeated mention of only the Va,mas (ct. Kurma-P., 1,12, 
258; T, IG, II7; 1, 29, 25; II, 10, 15; and IT, 37, 147) among the Sakia 
sects tends to suggest that the Riglit-hand school did not originate at 
the time of recasting the Visnuite KurmcU-P. As the Kurma-P. nanreH 
a good number of sects which were influenced by the Saktas, it is not 
probable that it would have left out the nam^e of one of the two most 
noteworthy divisions of the Saktas themselves, if it were at all acquaint- 
ed with those two divisions. iNow, Apararka is quite familiar with 
the Left and Righ‘t-htod Saktas. He not only mentions these 
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two schools himself du his comjnentary,’® but quotes from the Devl- 
Pura^a a few verses in one of which these two Sakta schools are inention- 
ed.^® The nature of the quoted verses shows that the two Sakta schools 
were well-iknown to the people at the time this part of the Devi-Purana 
was written. So the Eight-hand movement must have begun not later 
than tlie beginning of the eleventh century. 

The evidences adduced above show that the Kurma-P. must have 
been recast not later than 1000 A.D. Pet us now see whether the date 
can be placed earlier still. Bhasikaracarya in h|is Brahonasutra-hhUsya 
speaks of the four sects; of the Mahesvaras, viz., Pasupatas, Saivas, Kapa- 
lilkas and Kathaka-siddhantins.““ As Bhaskara is placed between 850 and 
980 A.D. and ^probably at some point irear the beginning of the period’ 
(ranging from 900 to 1350 A.D.)/* the epithet ‘iSaiva’ as distinct from 
‘Paiupata’ must be dated not later than 900 A.D. “Tire Tamil poete 
Tirumular, who lived sotmewhere about A.D. 800, Sundarar, who was 
either a contemiporary of Tirumular or catme a little later, and Manikka 
Vachakar, whose date i.s not far removed from A.D. 900, all refer to 
the Agamas, and both Tirum,ular and Manikka use 'much' of their phrase- 
ology.”’* Mr. J. C. Chatterjee” inform.s ns that the teaching of the 
Agamas was popular in Kashmir before V aswgupta who flourished about 

28 ST ^ 

< (p. 17). 

Also cf. p. 16— cT«n^ «f l *l<!lRj<l T ltf T rg nf ^ HTq T TTW etc. 

29 ?Riq 

^ II 

Apararka, p. 16. 
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Jiliashara-bhasyaj p. 127. 


31 Farquhar, Outline of the Beligious Literature of India, pp. 221*2. Also 
cf. the introduction to Vindhyesvari Prasada’s edition. 

32 Farquhar, Outline etc., p. 193. 

33 Kashmir Saiviim„ pp. 7-10 and 36a. 
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850 A.D. and supports this statement by references to the A'ga^mas. 
These evidences show that the ^Agamas’ became current not later than 
800 A.D, Therefore the Kurina-P. which, as we have seen above, does 
not seem to be familiar with the ‘Aga’tnas’ cannot possibly be later 
than 800 A.D. References to the worship of Brahma®^ in tho.s?e parts of 
the Kiirnxa-P. which did not certainly belong to the Visnuite Kurma-P. 
tend to indicate that, at the time of recasting, ihe worship of the god did 
not die out totally. In, the opinion o-f scholars which is corroborated 
by Varahamihira,‘‘*“ the isect of Brahma became prominent during the 
period ranging frona 200 to 600 A.D, and the five-gods of the Smartas 
threw Brahma into the background towards the beginning of the .seventh 
century.®® Hence from the consideration of the Brahma- worship also 
the date of recasting cannot be placed later than 800 A.D. Thua we get 
the lower limit of the date of recasting. 

We have seen above that the mpper limit of the date of composition 
of the Visnuite Kurma-P. cannot possibly be earlier than 550 A.D, and 
now we get the lower limit of the date of recasting.. If a period of at 
least fifty years be allowed to intervene betweea the date of com^poftition 
of the Visnuite Kuima-P. and that of its recast ing, then the date of com- 
position of the Visnuite Kurma-P. falls roughly between 550 and (>50 
A.D. and that of its recasting between 700 and 800 A. D, 


34 In Kurma-P., I, 2, lOOb each of the four A^ramas is further divided into 
three kinds, viz., the V-aisnava, the Brahma and the Hara-aj^rama. (Note that 
Kurma-P., I, 2, 99 ff. deal with the different sect^marks of which the Saiva sect- 
mark is said to be the most effective. Therefore this part of the chapter was 
certainly added by the Paj^upatas). In Kurma-P., I, 2, 104 it is said that those 
who have recourse to Brahma should always bear the sect-mark {tllakn) on the 
forehead; and in Kurma-P., I, 28, 19a Brahma, Visnu and the Sun are said 
to be worshipped in the Kali age. Also cf, Kurma-P., II, 18, 90b-91 : 

3 ^* ^ > 


and Kurma-P., II, 26, 39; — 
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Brhat-‘Sarjfihitd, edited by Kern, chapters 68 & 60. 
Farquhar, Outline etc., pp. 148 and 179-180. 
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Let u-. now pasts on to llio Sniiti-fl) alters with wbicli we are con- 
cerned here. The Kurnia-P. eoiitaiiic> two groups of such chapters, one 
in each Book, viz., I, 2, d()-7r) and I, 3 and II, 12-33. In the intro- 
ductory chapters of the Ivfinna-P., Jhdna und Karma (uieaning the 
duties of the four castes in the diffenent stages of their life) are men- 
tioned more than once as the two main factors in the attainment of final 
beatitude. The Indradyinnna story being inseparably connected with 
the description of these t’wo factors, it is sure that the Visnuite Kurma-P. 
contained chapters on Varnasramadharipa. The Kurma-P., I, 2, 3G-75 
and I, 3 seem to be parts, if not the whole, of these original chapters. 
The topics of Varnasamadhaima in these chapters have been interwoven 
with the accounts of creation in such a niianner that they canirioti he con- 
sid/ered as interpolations!. Hence it is highly probable that these 
chapters also belong to the same date as the Visnuite Kurma-P. 

We have seen that in the Visnuite Kurma-P. nothing intervened 
between the so-called Isvara-gita (i.e. Kurma-P., II, 1-11) and II, 43, 
and that the Vyasa-gila (comprising Kurma-P., II, 12-33) was added by 
the Paiupatas at the time of recasting the Visnuite Kurma-P. There- 
fore the date of this Vyasa-gita is the same as that of recasting. It 
should be mentioned here that there is no evidence which goes against 
the integrity of the Vyasa-gita. 

Here a question may be raised as to whether the TJsanas Saiiiliita 
was incorporated into the Kfirma-P. to form the Vyasa-gita or it was 
some chapters o<f the Vyasa-gita whi(di were taken off from their source 
and given the name ‘Usanas Samliita’. The Pasupata character of tlie 
Samhitai, of course, appears to indicate that the Kurma-P. was the 
source of the Sanihita. But a comparison of readings of the Usanas 
Samliita, the Vyasa-gita and the chapters (51-60) of the Adi-,kh'anda of 
the Padma-Purana (AnSS. edition) shows that the Usanas Samhita is 
the originall. That the siectarian character of the Samhita is 
no arguiKient against its originality is further proved by a verse quoted 
by Vijnane^vara under Yaj., I, 253-254. The verse is ascribed to 
Usanas and it pretends to report the speech of Bliagavan Siva himiself.®^ 

37 g I w — ftwrl i 
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As tJii.s verse and iiiany otliers also ascribed to Usanas are not traceable 
ill our. Usanas Sainliita, it is 2>it)bable that tliere existed another Smrti 
of Usanas and that it was influeuced by the Siva-worship2)ers. 

As regards the contents of Kiirnia-r., I, 2, 3G-75 and I, 3, there is 
little wortli n),ent,ioniiig. In I, 2, 3b~75 the duties of the castes and stages 
are briefly laid down and the practice of Dliarnui edupliasised. In 
iiaiuing tile regions which are meant for the jieople of different castes 
and stages, the Yogins are mentioned separately and are said to belong 
to a fiftk Asraina. In verses 70-87 of the KurmarP., 'I, 2 the four 
Asramas are subdivided in the following manner ; 

A . Braluuacar in — (1) U pakur vana . 

(2) Tfaisthika. 

Jj. Grhastba — — (1) Udasina. 

(2) Sadbaka. 

C. Vanajirastba — (1) Tapasa. 

(2) Sannyusika. 

JJ. Yati — — (1) Paramesthika — (i) Jnana-saniiyasin 

(ii) Veda-isannyasiii 
(iii) Karma-saiinyasin 
(2) Yagin — — (i) Bhautika 
(ii) Sankliya 
(iii) Anty asrainin . 

These verses vseein to have been added at a time later than Kurma-P., 
I, 2, 30-75, because the verse 87 denies the existence of a fifth 
Asraiua. The Kiinna-P., I, 3 lay«s down the duties of the fourth 
Asrama and contains no peculiarity. 

Though in chapters 12-10, 18-19, 24-25 and 27-29 of Kurnia-P., II, 
the duties of the different castes in the different stages of their, life are 
described generally in the same strain as in Manu and Yajnavalkya, 
there are some notable changes. The worship of the sectarian deities 
with leaves and flowers is included in the daily duties of a student. 
Much! more attention is paid' lo the sapping of watei’ (dca7nana)ioT the 
purification of * the body. The occasions, on which sipjiiirg is urged, 
are numerous and often of little importance# A student, who is unable 
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to lead the Vedas, is said to derive the same benefit by muttering the 
GayatrL There are some verses (viz., Ktirma-r., II, 14, 57b-Gla) deal- 
ing with the metliod of Gayatii-uddhaiU but these verses occur neither 
in the Veukat. ed. nor in the Adi-khaiida of the Padma-P. Therefore 
tJiere can be little doubt about the fact that these verses were added much 
later. Among the multifarious duties of a Siiatajka, the baths and the 
worship of the Sun deserve special notice. Bathsi have been divided 
into six classes, viz., (I) Brahma, (2) Agneya, (3) Vayavya, (4) Bivya, 
(5) Varuna, and (6) Yaugika, according to the different processes wdiicli 
are often intricate and troublesome. The custom of meditating on Siva 
a«j seated in the Sun is perhaps at the base of the worship of the latter 
by the Pasupatas. The Snataka is also expected to worship Brahma, 
Sanjiara, Yisnu and other gods with flowers, leaves and water. The 
iinpoitance of the five great sacrifices is acknowledged but in cases where 
suitable Brahman as, guests and beggars are not available one may offer 
a part of one’s food to the (.*ows instead. A twice-born house-holder is 
required to perform the Agnihotra sacrifice. Of the two branches of 
hlharma’, viz., Srauta and Smarta, the Srauta is said to be superior. 
Any one, who can follow neither, will tlo well by i)ractising sadacaia. 
House-holders are divided into two classes) (I) Sadhaka i.e. those who 
attach importance to worldly prosperity and are consequently ready to 
labour for their subsistence, and (2) Asadhaka i.e. those who are rather 
indifferent,* 

RiiJKXnRA ClIAJSDKA HaZKA 


* t acknowledge my gratefulness to my Professor Dr. S. K. De for his valuable 
help and guidance in preparing this article. 




The Birth-place of Bhavabhiiti 

Tlie hirth-iilace of ilie gieat Sau^krit* dramatiist Bliavabliiiti still 
u matter of controversy. It is iiiil-eed fortunate tliak we are not left 
to mere conjecture in tin’s case ; for, unlike liis great predecessor Kali- 
dasa, lUiaval)]iuti Las given consicleraLle information about himself in 
the prologues of iris plays. Krom the prastavanu of the Mahdvlracarita^ 
we learn that he came of a family of learned and pious Brahmins of 
the Ivasyapa gotra and Taittiiiya Sakha with the surname Uduinbara, 
who lived in the city of Padniapura situated in the Daksinapat.ha. They 
maintained tlie five fires, observed sacred vows, drank soma juice and 
expounded Brahman. Bhavahhuti was fiftli in descent from Maliakavi 
wlio luid performed the Vajapeya sacrifice. His grandfather was 
BhaiUigopala, father Nilalkantha and mother Jatukariu. Now, Daly^ina- 
putha is generally taken to mean South India. ‘The country south of 
tlie Narmada is called Daksinai)atha’ says Yasodhara, the comlmeiitator 
of Vutsyuyana’s Kdmasiitni. Rujasefkhara defines it as the country 
lying to the south of Mahismati. It is evident, therefore, that Bhava- 
bhuti was a southerner. We have an even inoi'e definite staienieiit in 
the prologue of the Mdlntl-MMuiva^ where the Sutradhara says, “There 
is a city named radn^apura in Vidarbliu in the Daksinapatha.“^ These 
atateuienis should leave no doubt about the location of tlie ancestral 
home of the poet. But some schojlai'si have questioned their accuracy and 
iiiteipreiation. Jagaddhara and Tri^nirari, coininentators of the Mdlatl- 
MdiUmviP!; identify radiuaipura, the author’si native place, wu’tli l^adma-i 
vaii where the scene of the clraiua is laid.® In the beginning of the 


1 sfTJT I ^ 

fgjqr^RT: q^TTl^t n%- 

... I (Oxford University Press Ed. pp. 2-3) 

2 I Malatl-Madhava. 

3 «RFWC <T?TT^ I 
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druiiia we find tliat a iiMuislar uL Kund inapura, the capital ul Viihirblia, 
>eiui.s ljis soil .Madliava to Ibubufivati osieiivibly for education, but really 
for I ho puri)oso uf yettin*^' him man led to the daii^'hter of ifho lu^lli^tor 
of ihidir'avaii. This shows that PadiDavati was noli situated in 
the country ol‘ Vidarbha. General Cunningham was the first 
to show ihat the description of the environs^ of Padni,avati, 
that occurs in tlie Maldil-Madlunuf, suits Narvar in Gwalior State. “The 
Sindhii River (mentioned in Mdhiti-Ma(Umr((^ IX, 1) is clearly the Sindh 
on which Xarvar is sitiiaied', and the ITira River is the IMivati or Ih’ira, 
which flows only five miles to* the nortli of the Sindh. The suhseipient 
mentioned of Madhuinau and liavana a^s streams in the neiglihourhood of 
the city further coutirnis the identification, as ihe hist must he Mohwar 
or Madlunvar on the south, and the other the Lun or Nun to tlie north. 
Bhavabhuti further places tlie holy shrine of Siivarnabindii near the 
confluence of the Madhiunati and Sindhu which may he identifieif with 
Suhenda or Sonahindii (=Souenda), wdiich is close hy.’'^ Since tlien 
Mr. M. B. Garde, Superintendent of tlie Archaeological Deiiaitment, 
Gw'alior State, has, by trial excavations, identified radniavaii with 
the modern village Pawaya s^iiuated at the co ifliience of the Sindli and 
the Piirvatij about 40 miles south-east of Gwuilion.*’ 

The late Mr. M. V. Lele of Gw'alior has tried to piove that 
Padmavati (modern Pawuiya) was the birth place of Bhavabhuti 
on the following' grouudv® : — From tlie detailed and accinate descrijitioii 
of Paduiuvati that Bhavahbuti gives in the Mdhftl-M ddhdvif ^ he infers 
that it was the birth-place of Bhavahhiiti. The city was not situated in 
Vidarbha (modern Berars in the Deccan) : hut it should be noted in 
this eoiiiiectiau that tlie coriesponding passage in the prologue of the 
Malidvlnicaiita omits tlie w^ord V idwhhcsn and’ only states that 
ihe city was in the Daksinu-patha. Besides though the word occur? 
in the printed editions of the ilCdatl-MCidhava it is absent in the 
oldest Ms. of that play. Tlien, there is the authority of 
Jngaddhara, an old commentator of the Malatl-MCidluiva, that 
1‘admapui'a was identical wdth Padmavati. As for the statement 

4 Cunniaghain — Coins of Meifiavol India^ 'p. 22. 

5 Archmlogicai Survey liepori for 1915-1916, pp. 101-109. 

6 See his Marathi book MCdail-MCulhava SCira va VicCira^ p. 5. 
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in tlie MaJiavhacarifa iJial Tadmapura is in the l)aksina;paiha 
it slioulcl l>e reineiubered that it occua'si in tlie speech of the Hfitradhara. 
hroin ilie prolop-iies of Bhavahhiiti^s clrama.s it seewiar that they were first 
."taged at tlie fains of Kalaj)riyanutlia. This god i«5 g'enerally identified 
with Mahakala of XJjjain/ Tlie identification is not, howevei”, correct. 
It is more li.kely to refer to a tenV^^le of Siva at modern Kalpi. !As 
Ihiwriya (wliich, according* to Lele’s view, represents ancient Padmapiira) 
is to the south of Kalpi, the statement of the Sutradhara that Padana- 
jnira is in the Daksiua^mtha can be easily justified. 

These arg^umeiits of the late Mr. Lele are not convincing*. The 
poet need not have been born at l^adin&vati to be able to describe it 
minutely. It is, of eoui^e, possible that there was a temple of Kala- 
priyaiiatba at Kalpi** but it is doubtful if the Sutradhara stpeakiu^ at a 
fair ill Kalpi would refer to Ikadmavatr, which is ley« than 100 mfiles to 
the south, as situated in the Daksiiiapatha, Besides^ as shown above, 
Dajksinaipatha is generally taken to refer to the country south of the 
Narmada. Dr. Belvalkar, who has examfined this question, is, therefore, 
inclined to believe that Padmapura was in ancient Vidarbba. Aa no 
place of that name wai|, liowever, known from ancient records as situated 
in Vidarbha, be says somewhat cautiously, “Pending the discovery of 
new data, then, we may ((ssuwe that Bhavabhfiti’s ancestral home, 


7 Cf. Tripura ri’s C’omnientary on the Mainti^Mrulhavn — 

I 

From Uajasekliara’s Karyfunhnfmosd we learn that a place called Kala'priya 


was to the south of Kanauj, ^cf. 






rl rj/ayn7m(7ni.s*d, p, 94 (Gaekwad’s 
Oriental Series, First Ed.). This is corroborated hy the following verse in the 
Cambay plates of Govinda IV, which describes Indra Ill’s conquest of Kanauj — 


it 

51^: TTt II 

This verse seems to }#poak of Indra 11 Fs halt at the temple of Kalapriya, his 
crossing of the Jumna and devastation of Kanauj as events following in close 
succession. This description suits Kalpi best. 
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Pa(liiini}iu‘a, was in the Beror"^, and noii iiear the site of Naivar in 
Gwalior State.’’® 

The (Tata necessary for the identification of Padniapura, foitnnate- 
ly, are 7iow available. A coppert-plate, inscribed on one side, 
has recently beeti discovered at Molialla, the lieadqnarters of the Pana- 
baras Zainindari in the Drug district of the Central Ibov.inces. It was 
intended to be the first of a set of three or four plates ret'ordiiig the 
grant of a Vahataka king. Like almost all other plates of the Vajka- 
takas, it is inscribed in box-headed (diaracters. It refers only to two 
kings viz., Pravarasena I, who assumed tlie Inijperial title of Saimrut 
and performed several great Vedic sacrifices, and liis grandson and 
successor, who was the daiigditer’s son of Bbavanaga of the royal family 
of the Bharaiiva-s. The record breads off just before the nieniion of the 
settond king^.s name. Prom Honi;e iinkication, it seemsj that it liasi re- 
mained uiifiiuslied. The plate does, not thus contain any new informa- 
tion about the Vakatakas, but there .i.s one vstatement in it wdiiclv is of 
great importance. It ])ur]K)ris to have been issued from Padinapura. 
As there are no words like Yrrmlrif, Sthanuf, et(\ 

added to Padniapura, w'e cannot say that the king wdio intended to grant 
the plate was then temporarity emuVmped at Padbilapura. Nor^ is 
Padinapura known to be a holy xdace. We can, therefore, conclude that 
Padinapura was the capital of the Vulkataka king wliO' intendedt to issue 
this plate. 

It would not he out of place to enter here on a short d^’seussion about 
the capitak of the Vakataka.s. It seems that they rdianged their capital 
from time to time. Their earliest capital known from* inscriptions is 
Handivardhana whicli is mentioned in tlie Poona plates^'’ of Prahhavati- 
gwpta, the daughter: of Candragupta II Vikramadiiya, who was 
married to the Va,kutatka prince, Eudrasena II. Her son Pravarasena II 
shifted the capital to Pravarapura, wliicdi he seems to have founded and 
called after himsielf. Soon after Pravarasena II, Bhavatiavarman wdio 
from the recently published Paclpgadli inscription” seems to have ruled 
in the ‘•outli-east of C.P., perhaps in the state of Baf'^ar, invaded 


9 liarna\^ JMer Hiatory, Infrodvction^ p. xxxvii (Harvard Oriental Series). 

10 Kp. JmL, vol. XV, p. 39. U Ihid,^ vol, XXI, p. 153. 
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Viflarblia and m;ade Naiidivardliana. \ih capital. His llitlipur plates 
are issued from that city’- and I’ecord t he grant of Kadanihug^irigifiina 
vvliicli the editor Mr. Y. 11. Gupte licus identified with Kalamha iu tlie 
Yeotinal district of Berar. Bhavattavaman seeims, therefore, to have 
made himself master of the wesiiern part of the A^a.t|ritaka kingdom com- 
prising nnod’ern Berar and some portion of C.P. In this eiineigeney the 
Vakritahas very likely sliifted tlieir capital to Padmaiuira. Hater on 
Prthivisena II regained liis ancestral ^kingdom’’ evidently with the help 
of his loyal feudatories and' lii.s father-in-law, the king of Ivuntala. ()3ily 
one incomplete inscrii)tion of tliis king has been discovered viz., the 
Balagliat plates! which were intended to be issued when he w'as encamped 
at Vembara. Two other Vukataka princes viz., Devaseiia and 
Harisena’* are known from^ tw^o luiitilated Ajaiita inscriptions, hut we 
do not know iJie name of their' capital. The present unfinished plate 
may have been intended to he issued by Narend'rasena or liis son 
Prtliivisena II, as. its* characters closely resemble those of the inscriptions 
of Pravarasena II. 

The discovery of tin’s plate has settled the disputed queshion about 
the location of BhavahlxutPs biith-place Padnrapura and i>roved. in con- 
trover (ihly that the poet wa^ horn in ancient VIdarbha. The Valkataka 
kings were patrons of Vedic learning and performed several Vedic^ sacni- 


12 hul., vol, XIX, p, 100. 

I vol. IX, p. 271. 

14 Tho following genealog;^^ of the Vilkfi takas is quoted hero from Mr. Jayaswal’s 
^Historij oj Itulia IhO AJ>, — HrtO A.l). for ready reforenoe : — 

Rudrasena II— m.—Prabhavatignpta (375-396 A.D.) 


Divakarasena Druiiodarasona — Pravarasena (405-435 A.D.) 

(395-405 A.D.) 1 

Narendrasena 
(435-470 A.D,) 


Prthivisena II Devasena (485-490 A.D) 

(470-485 A.D.) I 

Harisona (490-520 A.D.) 


(The dates assigned here are conjectural.) 
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fices. The}' iinist, llierel'ore, luivo patronised learned Bralmiius. As a 
lUiUtter of fcK t, rruvaniseiia II is ‘knoAVU to have donated several villaoes 
to llrahmins for the peifoniuinee of saerifiees etc. Bhuvahhuti men- 
tions four aJicestors of Ijis wlio lived at Padniapiira. We cannot con- 
(dude from that Maliukavi, the fourth ancestor of Bhavablifiti, who 
1 rohahly lived in the latter half of the sixth ceiituiw, had hainiself emi- 
^»‘rated to radlnapiua’'' from elsewhere: for there was in the latter halt 
of the sixth century A.l). uo great king ruling at radmnpura, who could 
have invited the fourth ancestor of the poet to settle in the capital. 
The lust known Vukutaka king Harisena seeiu.^ to have ceased to reign 
about 520 or fnlO A.D. The Va|k£Ltakas were succeeded in Vidarbha by 
tile Ivala(aiiis. Tl»e silver coins of Krsnaruja, the great Kalacuri king 
who flouiislied about A.l). 550-585, have been dlscoveredi at Dhainori in 
the Aimraoti districd ot Berar. The Kalacuris had, no <loubt, a va.d 
empiie extending fromi llajputana and Malwa in the uortli to the diis- 
trict of Satara in the south and from Konkan in the west to A idarbha** 
in the east, hut tluui cirpital was not at Padniai>nra in Vddarhlm hut fa* 
away in the north at MrihismatL If, therefore, more tlian four ancesiors 
of Bhavabhuti lived at Padmapura (us seeuisi probable), they must have 
received liberal patronage froiri; the Vaikatakus, It is also likely that 
the Vakatakas. invited these pious and learned Braliiuins to settle down 
ill their capital Padmapura. and helped tliemfn the performance of their 
sacrifices. In the beginning of tlie eighth century A.l)., wlien Bhava- 
hhuti! flourished, theie was uo great king ruling lin Vidarbha. The 
province seems to have been under the rule* of jietty pi'inces who recognis- 
ed the suzerainty of tbe Culukyas. In the absence of royal patronage 
Bhavabhuti was obliged to seek hi.s foituue in the north aiul ultimately 
became attached to tlie court of Yasovarman, the iniglity king of 
Kanauj. 

Let US) next try to identify this Padmapura. As Vidarbha is 
generally ti^ken to correspond to modem Berar, several scholars have 


15 Their surname Udumbara imlicatos that they originally hailed from a place„ 
named Udumbara. 

16 Cf. Cunningham, Coins of Mediaeval India^ p. 8; Archaeological Survey 
He port for 1913-1914, p. 214; Bombay Gazetteer^ vol, I, Part II, pp. 13, 295-6. 
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c5Ui^'^(i'>‘te(l tliut it liave l)eeii .situaitMl .somewhere in Beiar.^^ 1 

closely exaiuiued the lists of villages iu Berar, 'publi^Jied by the (J. B, 
Gover anient, but could not find in ilieiu even a single ])lat*e correspond- 
ing to l^adnuipuru* Jt imisl be noted' in this conuectioii that ancieni 
Vidliarbha was not (‘Oiiiiued to Berar proper, but extended' eastward 
l)eyoiul the V\ uinigaiiga. In tlie McdiivikagnimUra of Ivalidusa, the 
Varada (modern W’ardluli) i.s shown to have divided Vidavblia into- two 
fairly equal paits, which the Suhga<prince Agnimitra a^ssigued to Yajha- 
sena aiuL' MadJiavaseiia, two rival claimants for the throne of Vidarbba. 
Again N aiidivardhaiia, the eailiesi known Va/kataka capital wa.s situated 
nut in miodeni Berar but near Itamtek in the Kiigpur district. The 
copper-plates of Bravaraseiia 1 L have been found in several dh^ti i<ts of 
western C. such as tdiindwrufi, Siwani Niig'pur, Bulaghat and* Bhan- 
daia, and the villages granted therein can also be identified in these 
districts. The river Ward'ha, tlierefoie, did not then form the eastern 
boundaiy of ancient Vidarbha, as it does 7iow of modern Berar. A^idar- 
l)lia, on the other hand, extended as far as Dalksina Kosala (modern 
Cluittiisgarh) iu the east. Bennakata, mentioned in the recently dis- 
covered Tirodi ijlates of Pravarasena II, whicli comprised the territory 
on both the banks of the A\'aingangu (ancient Beima), w^as like Bhoju- 
kata (modern Berar) a district of the A^akataka kingdom. I have traced 
no lestsi tiiau six villages named Padmapur, l*admapur or Padamipiir in 
the Cauda and Bliandrua districts of C.P. No^v we know* that Bhava- 
bliiiti’s Padmapura was a nayata. Yasodhara, a coUiuneiitutor of 
Ahltsyay ana’s Kdma^sutra, definest nayant as a place where the busiiiesii 
of 8U0 villages is transacted. Ancient Padmapuiu must, theiefuie, 

17 ( !•. Ik'lvalkar, Liaoio'n Loiytr liisiora^ (ll.O.S., p. xxxvii); I’oclar ALall, 
liliaval)liriti’.s Mnhuvltocani'im (OxI’ord Press, p. xxiv.) U. G. lliiaiidarkar wrote 
‘Jihavabhuti’s native place appears Iroiu the description to have been soincwlioru 
near Chuiiclrapura or Chanda in the Nagpur torritorics, in which there are still 
many fainilie.s of Marathi DeJ$astha Brahmins of the TaittIrJya ftakhii using 
Apastamba as their sntra and in the country to the south and south-east of which 
are families of Tailang Brahmins following the same Veda and sutra. Mdlatl* 
Mddhava, (1905) notes, p. 3. 

18 cf. i 

Press ed.), p. 44. 
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Ijave beeii a lai^^e city. Besides, we iiave seen above iluil it \va,s at 
one liiue a capital of tiie Vakaialsas. We can, therefore, suppose that 
it must liave coJisiderable ruins. From iiuiuiries I came to iJuiow that 
radampui iieai Amoaoii in the IBiandaia district of C.l\ lias some ruins. 
jk‘Si(le>', as I have shown elsewhere, the villages mentioned In tlie Siwani 
])lait‘s of Jtruvara-ena II can be identified) in the vicinity of Amgaon. 
The suiiijunding country was, tlierefore, undoubtedly under the direct 
rule of the Yalkatakas. I, therefore, visited’ tlie place and found there, 
as I expected, interestiiiig ruins of considerable aiitictuity as 
described below. 

This Padaiutmr is now a small village in the Amgaon Zanij,iiidari of 
the Bhainjura district about 2h miles from Amgaon railway station on 
the Nagpur-Calciitta line of the Bengal Nagjmr Hallway. Its area in- 
clusive of fields is 14(i4 acres and its population wliicli numbered' 920 
i^ouls at file census of 1911 lias now dwindled down to 112 as shown by 
the last (ensus report. To the west of the village lies a lull called 
i\alha Ma/iaidjaoi teki i (Nath Maharaja's hill) where a fair is annually 
Jield on tlie fsivaiTilii day in the month of Mugha. On the liill we found 
two stones 2' 10" liligh, each liaving two imagefS, a god with four hands 
and a goddess wjili two hands. The god lias a Siila in his raised right 
as well as left hand; his lower riglit hand lioltis a matte and the left 
a LdhiMi, The goddess, wlm has an umbrella, on lier liead, carries a 
kd^asa in her raised left luind while her right hand is simiply hanging 
down. Tiiese deities cannot be definitely identified, but the images are 
evidently of the Mediteval age. 

This hill conimands a beautiful view. To its east lies the small 
village of Padanipur lost in clusters of trees, with a small tank to its 
west, while the surrounding region is dotted with huge boulders of 
funiastiio shapes. The hill contains a small, naturally formed cave, 
which is 'provided with a stone door frame. We were informed that 
there was an old image on a huge boulder about 18 ft. high at a short 
distance from the foot of the hill; and we actually found 
an old image of Visnu in perfect i)reservation reclining 
against another rock. The image is carved under a peculiar 
arch resting on two old fashioned pillars. The god has the 
conch, the discus, the mace and the lotus in his four hands* Outside 
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ihe pillars, wliicli support tlie oriiaineiital arch, are carved a male and 
a female servant each carrying* a fly-whisk. The face of the god was 
snieared witli ver/iirilion wdiich Ave hud no time to remove before photo- 
graphing. The iiiiag© may be aasigned to the 11th or 12th centuiy A. I). 

We then proceeded to tlie neighbouring fields where we found three 
mutilated images of the Jaina Tirthaukara Parsvaiiatha. One of these 
is very beautifully carved and poli.shed. Its head was broken off, but as 
we found it lying near by, we iput it in its place before photographing. 
The image which is about 2 ft. in height is of black stone and represents 
ihe Jina Parsvanatba engaged in meditation and seated crosslegged on 
a lotus with his palms placed one over the other upon the lap. On lids 
head! appears his lanchana, a seven-hooded ^serpent whose tail is seen on 
tlie lotus in front. lie has long ear-lobes and his. hair ist treated in 
schematic curls. The Srivatsa is iseen in the m^iddl© of his chest. Over 
the snake appears a trijde umbrella, on either side of which is seen an 
elephant with his uidifted trunk. Flankfing tlie snaike^s hood on each 
side there is a garland carrying gaiidharva and beyond him a miniature 
Jina sitting cross-legged and in niediiation like the main figmre. The 
Jina has neither garment nor ornament on his person. The image 
belongs, therefore, to the Digainbara sect. W^e saw one more mutilated 
image lyiiug in the adjoining field, representing the Jiiiia Rsalihudeva 
or Adinatha in tlie same posture, with his huichana the bull carved on 
the pedestal. These images can, with prohabilitj% be assigned to ibe 
lOtli or lltb ceniiry A.D. 

Besides these we saw two collections of massive stones, evidently 
ruins of fallen tem.ples, near Padampur. One of these is about 2(K1 
yards to the noilb of the village. The stones have rough .surface and 
coinfpr^se a large lintel measuring 8' x V 7" x 1' C", with the figure 
of Ganesa carved in the centre, bases of door jambs, sections of ma.ssjve 
pillars etc. The other temple .seems to have been situated just outs^'de 
the present village. Some sections of its stone pillars and tlie stone 
pmhhavali (i.e. the supporting slab behind the image) wutli a pointed 
top are still .standing in situ, while other sections of pillars are scattered 
round about or are buried in debris. The pillars are of (coarse structure 
and massive in size. The height of the prahhdvdsU suggested 
that the image it supported must have been about 5 ft. in height. 

JUNE, 1935. 13 
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An old faimer of Padaiiipur told us that one sueli image wa»s reimoved to 
tile Nagpur Mui^eum about forty yeai^i ago. After our retiun to Nagpur, 
we made inquiries in the Museum, but could find no image brought from 
Pa(tain])ur. It seems tliat in the early days of the MuseiiUn no accurate 
record of the fiiuhHjiots of images was kept. The provenance of many is 
not, therefore, definitely known. We saw’, how’ever, an exquisitely carv- 
ed and beautiful image of standing Siva 4' 10" in height which is said 
to have been broitfglit from Uhaudai a. As there are no ruins of mediaeval 
temples at Bhaiulara proper, I doubted the coirect ness of the s»tateinent. 
Besides^ the height, the breadth and the shape of the stone seemed to 
agree with tliose of the pmhhmmli at Pad'ampur. I, therefore, got 
actual m^p^asurements of the latter from* my friend at Amg^ion, and’ found, 
as I ecxpeciied, that the image exactly fits the s4one piahJifivaU, It 
seems certain, therefore, that the image of Siva was brought to the 
Museum not from Bhandara proper but froim Pad'ampur wbicdi is includ- 
ed in the Bhandara district. I quote below a description of the image 
from the Descriptive list of Exhibits in the Mu5^eum : — 

^‘Tlim sculpture is of red sandstone, in good pieservation contain- 
iniig a figure of Siva, four-armed, standing under a cinqfoliate arch, com- 
posed of a snake on each mde and the Kirtimu|kha decoration in the 
centre. He has a plain halo and w^ears a high headdress, witli ilie figures 
of the goddess Gaiiga and the moon in front, one over tlie other. He 
wears also several ornaments, including an elaborate torque and girdle 
and a garland coming down nearly to his ankles. The tasseil of his girdle 
is seen in between his legs and touches the liottonij of ihe garland. His 
lower garment is, treated in a pecxiliar w^ay. It eonstiisti?i of two flat bands,- 
one below the other, runnings round hi,s thighs. He holds in his upper 
and lower right hands, a trident (Skt. triiula) and a rosary of rudxaksa 
beads respectively. In hi? upper and lower left liande are a cobra with 
expanded hood and a spouted waten vessel (Skt. In a recess 

beside hi^ lower right and left hands are figurines one on either stide, 
representing Karttikeya seated on the peacodk in a lilasana posture and 
Gane4a in a similar attitude, holding an indefinite object in each lland. 

19 The head-dress is of the Jata-mukuta type and what is described here as 
Gahga is really a Eirtimukha jewel. 
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By i litJ tJie luaiii figure aie t\^■a male atteiulaiits, one ou each side, 

the one lioldiiig* a trisula in iiis left liaiul uiid the other a skull — erowiied 
Biaff in liis riglit, res2)e(nively , lu a niche by the side of either of these 
figures is a female chauri-bearei standing in the conventional attitude. 
The front face of the pedestal is carved with' a seated female on the right 
and a hull on the left side, facing each other/ ^ 

TJie image is exquisitely carved. Siva’s face is finely modelled and 
sliows graceful serenity. On ai fistic grouiul’s the image may be said to 
date froliu the 10th or 11th century 

The presence of these finely carved imiages, and the existence of the 
ruins of massive build iiigts at Padaiiipur leave po doubt tliat it musii- 
have been once a flourishing city. It has also a grand, natural scenery. 
Tlie lulls that encircle the village, with tbe,ir huge and quaintly shaped 
boulders, present an atiractive appearance. The sunoiuiding iparts. are 
covered by low rocky jungles, infested by panthersi and venomous 
snakes, wh ich take an annual toll of several lives.^^ If Bha.vabhuti was 
brought up in sticli sui roimtliugs, it is no wonder that he should love to 
describe the grand and sublime aspects of nature. The description of 
natural scenery in the Dandaka forest*^ or that of the ierrible heat in 
the dejise jungles infested by fierce beasts, and huge ajagaraa'^'^ that one 
finds in the Uttarardmu-mrita seems to liave been suggested to tlie i)oet’s 

20 Had it not been for the somewhat late age of this image of ftiva, one would 
have been tempted to identify it with Kalapriyaiiatlia, at whose fairs Bhavabhuti’s 
dramas were staged. Ramacandrabudhendra, a eonimentrator of the fJ tta ro 
raritOj says, indeed, that Kalapriyanatha was worshipped at Padinapiira in 

Vidarbha. ^Cf. STW I ^ 

cited by Prof. Kane.). It is, however, doubtful, if Bhavabhuti, would, in that case, 
have given the detailed information about liiniself and his ancestral home in the 
prologues of his plays staged at his native 'place. As shown above (foot-note 8) 
Kalapriyanatha was to the south of Kanauj where Bhavabhuti and his ancestral 
home were not well-known. From the performances of his plays at that place, his 
fame seems to have reached Yasovarman, the king of Kanauj, who later on 
patronised him. 

21 Of. Centra/l Provinces Gazetteer^ second cr/., p. 4. 
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iiiiiKl !)>■ liiH personal observation of tlie eonntry round radam|mr. Tlie 
ancient city wbicli was once a flourisliing- capiiall of tlie Vufl<ata,1<as and 
wliicli, from its imagers, seems to have retained its inijiiortance down <o 
the twelfth century A.D. is now reduced to a straggling villlage. Its 
anrient site is now converted into fertile fields. Iti is on the boundariee 
of these fields that the images of the Jina Tirthanharas are lying scatter- 
ed. Even now old earthen pots and tiny images of Hindu deities are 
occasioually turned up by the plough. 

There is a fine, large tank about a mile and a half to tlie east of 
Padaimpur. On three sides its banks are foimed by rugged lulls while 
on the fourth there .^is a dyke of masonry If 'radampur was, 
as I have tried to show, a big city, it is likely to have drawn the neces- 
sary supply of drinking w'ater from, this tank. 

One more argument can be advanced! to prove that Padainpur near 
jlnigaon was the native place of Ehavabhuti. As w’e have seen, Bhava- 
bhuti was a Brahmin of the Taitfiriya Sakha of the Black Anjuiveda. 
There w’ere formerly several Brahmins of this Stilkha in the neighbour- 
ing places. The donee of the Siwani plates of PravaniBena II was a 
Brahmin of the same Saklia.^’ The village Brahmapiiraka granted to 
hiin is, as I have shown elsewhere, identical with Balunni about 7 miles 
to the north-east of Padmapur. There are now no Brahmin families at 
Padauapur hut there are many in the neiglahouring region and it is note- 
worthy that they follow the Taittiriya Sakha of the Black Yajurveda. 

It may at first seem strange that the capial of the \akatakas, 
who ruled over modern Berai’ and the western portion of the Cential 
Provinces, should be situated at Padampur near the eastern boundary of 


23 Cf. 

55 ?!^: II sfR!" *1 s- 


24 See Gazetteer of the Bhomtfdrd District, p. 182. 

25 Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, p. 246. 
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t'heir .kiiigtlom. lint; \ve must note iu tliis counection tlie -polit^ifal eou- 
(litions wliicli uecei^siluted iilie sliifting of tlie capital to radtnnpur. As 
shown above, Bhavatiavar’iuan of the Nala family invaded Vidarbha 
soon after the deatli of Pravarasena II and occupied IS^andivard liana 
near Nagpur whicdi was, in the previous generation, tlie Vakataka 
capital. As the village granted by his. Bitbpur platesi can be identified 
in Berar, he seems to luive conquered Berar and the western portion of 
the Central Provinces frdiii the Vakfitahas. From the Balaghat plates 
of Prtliivisena w^e know that tlie Vakataka.s. were reduced, to great straits 
at this time.-® Many of tlieir feudatories seem to liave thrown off their 
suzerainty. Only the kings of Kosala (ChattisTgarh), Met’ala (the 
counti’y near the source of the Narmadri) and Malava remained loyal to 
Narendrasena.^’^ It is no wonder, then, that he shifted his caiwtal to 
Padampur near the territories of his eastern feudatoriesi, the princes of 
Kosala and Mekala on whom he could rely for help. 

The evidence set forth above will, I hope, convince scliolars that 
Padampur near Amgaon was the birth-j^lace of Bbavabhiiti. Govern- 
ment has been aware of the existence of the ruins of massive buildings 
at Padampur for more than sixty years/® but it has undertaken no ex- 
cavation work there or, for the matter of that, anywhere else in the 
Central Provinces and Berar. I would, therefore, draw the attention of 
the Archaeological Department to this important site. In any case, no 
other place of the name of Padmapur in the Central Provinces is known 
to have such old ruins. I, therefore, feel no he.sitation in concluding 
that Padani<pur near Amgaon in the Bbaiulara district was the ancestral 
home and the ]»irth-place of Bhavahhiiti. 


V. V. Mikashi 


26 See above fn, 13. 

{El). Yol. IX, p. 271). 

28 ‘‘There are some curious old remains of mas.sive stone buildings in the 
neighbourhood at a place called Padampur but their origin is not known” C.P. 
Gazetteer, 2nd ed. 



Tekkali Copper-plate Grant of Devendra Varma 

While ilie groniitl one eultivator belongiii^^' io ilie village 

oT Triliiigi in the Tchkali estate foniid an earthen jar with 
a cover at its iiioutli. When he l)roke open the iK)t ho fouinl therein 
three copperplates fixed to a copper ring. 

The contents of tlie inscription under discussion show that it 
was granted by Maliaraja Devendra Varma, son of Guiiarnava 
and the king of Kuliuga in the year 192 of the special era known as 
Vijayarfijya Saiuvatsara (the era of conquest). Tliat date corres- 
jminls to 81G 8akabda=:894 A. 1). The gift was made to llralimacari 
Pilla and his sister Pillika Svaniini Brahmacarini on the full moon 
day of the month of Magha when there was the lunar eclipse. The 
grantee was tlie son of Sirihira and belonged to the village of 
Kulihgapur in the Gudu circle. Navaiula village in ilie Karasada 
circle Avas granted free of all taxes as long as the sun and tlie moon 
Avould exist in the universe. Navatula and Karasada villages exist even 
now in the Parlakiinedi Zaiuindari just in the vicinity of the boundary 
of ilie Tekkali estate. Previous to the present discovery Ave laid 
collected three oilier inscriptions of the same Devendra Vanna 
from Chicacole, Adava and Siddhantam which are dated 18d, 184, 
and 195 years respectively according to the special era of conquest. 
The present i riser ij)! ion bears the date of 192. 

The inscription under review consists of three copper-plates eacli 
with holes at the left end through AAdiich runs tlie 
copper ring. At the place where the two ends of the ring join there 
is the traditional Koyal Seal of the Varinan branch of the Gahga 
dynasty containing the ‘bull and the mooii\ The diameter of 
the seal is 1^"'. I cut the ring and detached the plates in order 
to take copies of them. The edges of the plates are slightly raised 
into rims to protect the writing. The first and third plates are 
inscribed only on one side whereas the second plate contains inscrip- 
tions on both sides. Each side has six lines. The uninscribed sides of 
the two plates serve as good protection and keep the character 
uninjured. There are no mistakes in the inscriptions of the 
plates. The gift is written in the Sanskrit language. At the 
end of the inscriptions some verses from the Vydsa Glia are 
quoted. Pallava Candra, the son of Matru Candra of the Nata 
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dynasty, was the eoinposer o£ the inscriplions. The gTant was nnade 
(luring* the nniiistry of Savara Nandi fSarma. in 192 Vijayarajya era. 
The inscriher was l^arva (hxndra, sou of (hindra lihogika. 


TKXT 


PLATi: I 

Ohrerse 

lilank 

Reverae 








’IWTJRT 



PLATK II 

()J> verse 


1 

3iRcTr2T 




srraifiR^f sm?: 



n 5? 5rf*re^ ^ 'SR’n ^ ?PPi 


5«m 


Reverse 

1 a^f^nsRar^ arraRT ^ftai1%?FTfa H^gvd*i^^ 

^«rer#g 



TeUilili ('o/ipci-pl/ilc Grtini of Do'cndva VoniKi 


:!(I2 




■i ^rqr ^rf^^TTqraP|% 


q#rfl 


^ ’T^riqTqcT^'ql' ^ftmqfSr ff O cT'^ qrqf^ci ^%3Rr*j 

qTu: afnqqfcT ’-t 


PLATE III 

01) verse 

1 i^fq^qTTJT^^wqpTrTqpq ^-q^gqraqtqt 

sqpT’ft^sqra'^^ ¥r 

^ qffirtiqr qfrr ?:r5rRTfHqafqr»T: q^q q?q qqr ijfq 5!q?q q^q qqr 

^ q^rq^ ffq%: ir^q^qqr^^ss qrqT%qt5qRR m\ qq q g^ifqr ^ 

V ftq: qiT%^qr =qrg»Fqr q qp^ q?:% q%fqqr#R:q#tqqT?iq5q^ ^ 
qifqfqq q 

y. ^qq^qr qnqq qfqqif qfwim^qf^qqrt^fq qq^qrqfqqqqr'q 
qjqcqqqi^^qrq 

^ qcgq^ 'i s.^ qjq qrqf^ fjq qf^ 3c^qr q"?qtfqq:qq^ ^q^q %fq i 


Re verse 

Blank 


TRANSLATION 

Om svasti. Maliendra Varma, son of Gunarnava, who lias 
got all the qualities of humility, chivalry and charity, who has 
kept under his control the several vassal kings by winning victories 
in the wars, who was the conqueror of the whole of Kalihgarajya, 
whose fame is spread as far as the four seas, who is a great devotee 
of Siva and very obedient to parents, who is the greatest of the kings 
of the Gahga dynasty which has been made pure by the grace of 
Lord Gokariiesvara who adorns the Maliendra mountains, grants on 
the lunar eclipse full moon day of the month of Magha the Navatula 
village of Karasada circle, free of all taxes till the sun and the moon 
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exist to the son of Siriliira Bralimacari Pilla Sarma and his sister 
llillika Svamini Bralimacarini who were well versed in ilie Vedas 
and who belonged to Vasistha gotra, with a view to obtain the virtue 
which one gets by making Kanydddna. 

Tlie boundaries of the lands given are : — Trees, mountains, ant 
hills, caves, temple of Candi goddess, and rocks, springs etc. 

Then follows some verses from the Vydm Gltd. 

This Copper plate grant was composed by Pallavacandra, son of 
Matrix Candra of the Nata dynasty, issued by the Chief Minister 
J^avara Nandi ftarnui in the year 192 Vijayarajya era and inscribed by 
^iarva Candra, son of Candra Bhogika. 

L. H. Jagadeb Eajabahadttr. 


I.H.Q 


JUNE, 1935 
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The Early Chronology of Kep^ 

Dr. Wri{rlit was aliiiov^t the first modern, stdiolnr to study tlie lii-story 
of Nepal but liis work is based entirely on tli<e unreliable accrounts of the 
rtiiwatiya. Vamsavdlin. It was the Nawub of Junaj^adb, who met tlie 
expense of eolle(5tiMO' the early ins(trIplions of Nepal, whieli are puBliished 
by Dr. Bliagvanlal Indraji in tlie Indian Aatiqumy (vdl, IX). These 
were, aeeording io Dr. Bbagavunhil, found in three groups, dated res- 
pectively in the Vi'kramp, Tlarsa and Nepal Saiuvats., Dr. Bendall dis- 
covered some more inscript ionK, and piiblislied tliem in bis Jouvney in 
NepitL One of tbe these, an inscription, of j^ivadeva, was suppo.-^d to 
he dated in tbe Gupta Sainvat 31(L On tbe basis of this inscription, 
Dr. Fleet came to tbe comdnsion tliat all tbe inscriptions of the first 
group were dated in the Gii])ta era, and lie proposed a scheme of clirono- 
logy wlii(‘h had the effect of -m a, king the kings mentioned* in the first 
grouj) contemporaries of those mentioned in the second. Dr. Sylvalii 
Levi, however, jiroved that the said inscription of Sivadeva w^as really 
datied in Sanivat 518, and not 31(1. He dis-covered. and publislied some 
more inscript ioas in vol. Ill of Le Nepal, and concluded that the inscrip- 
tions of the first two groujis should be dated in two Nepal eras of 110 A.C. 
and 595 A.C. rosjiectively. Later scludars have been (‘ontent to follow 
Dr. Fleet or Dr. I^evi blindly, without furtiier enquiry. Recently, I had 
occasion to study all these insciiptions afresh, in coimeittion with the 
determination of true epocdi of the Gupta era, and have arrived at certain 
positive conclusions, which are set forth in this pappr. 

The early inscriptions of Nepal fall into two groups. The firot 
group consists of the iiis-criptioDs of Manadeva I (years 38() to 413), 
Vasantasena (year 435), Ganadeva (year 400+ X), Sivadeva I (years 518 
to 520) andt Manadeva II (year 500+ X); also inscriptions dated years 
449, 489 and 535 of unknown kings. The second group consists of the 
inacriptions of Amsuvarman (years 30 to 40 + X), Jisnugmpta (year 48), 
Sivadeva II (year 119), and Jayadeva (year 153); also inscriptions dated 
years 82 and 145 of unknown kings. It can be easily iproved that the in- 
scriptions of the first group are dated in an era earlier than that of the 
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second group. In i'he first place, Jayadeva (year 153} 'ineiitions among liis 
ancestors Vrsadeva, fSaiikuradeva, Dluuinadeva, Mauadeva, Maludeva, 
Vasaii tat leva, then after an interval, Nareiidradeva andi liis own father 
Sivadeva {Ind, A nt,^ vol. IX, p. 178). Of tJiese, the first three are men- 
tioaedj an the imiuediate anceston^ of Mauadeva I in hiis inscrii)tion dated 
year 380 (ihuL, vol. IX, jk 103); and' Vasautadeva is obviously identical 
with Vasantasena of year 435. Again, Sivadeva I of year 518 is mpntioned 
as tire contemi)orary of Ainsuvai’fman (C, Hendall : Journey in Nepfd^ 
p. 72), wlioj^e own inscriptions. (hd.e from year 30 to 40-i-X; and Baja- 
putra Vikramtasena figures as the d.utak'a in the inscription dated year 535 
{Ind. Anf., vol. IX, p. 108), as well as in the inscription dated year 32 
(S. licwi : Ije Nepcd^ vol. Ill, p. 99). From these fiicts, it may be safely 
inferred that the latest inscrij)tions of the first group are practically con- 
temporary with the earliest o-f the sec^ond group, as botli belong to al>out 
the time of Anisuvarman. To deterinjne the epocbfi of the two eras, it is 
therefore neees-sary to fix api)ioxiiijately tbe period of Aiinsuvarman. 

This, however, is comparatively easy, as, fortunately for early 
Nepal chronology', Hiiien-Tsiiang refers} to liim as a recent king, distin- 
guishiing Jiini from the then ruling king — ^‘Lately th'ere was a king called 
Amsuvarma, wdio wa> distinguished fur his learning and ingenuity. He 
himself had composed^ a work on fsubduridya; he esteemed learning and 
respected virtue, and his re])utation was spread everywhere’* (Suyu^ki, 
tr. S. Beal, vol. II, j). 81); and only one Amsuvarman isi known to the 
Varnsavalis as well as the inscriptions of Nepal. The teriiiH of reference 
are further corrohorated by Ainsiivarnian’s own iuiscriptions. In his 
inscription dated year 39, he speaks of hiiiiself as having attained time 
philosophy by pondering day and night on tlie meaning of many 
and as fiiruking his greatest jdeasaire in establishing the reign 
of dharma {Ind, Ant,, vol. IX, p. 170). The identity therefore of the 
Amsuvarman of tbe inscriptions with the Amsuvarman rinentioned by 
Hiuen-Tsiang is certain ; and, from the term's of reference, it is clear 
that he was no longer alive, when Hiuen-Tsiang visited' North India 
in 637 A.C. (Cunningham : Ancient Geography of ZnA/fl, Calcutta 
1924, p. 646). Dr. Bhagvanlal, however, desired to assign Anisuvaiman’s 
inscriptions io the Harsa era (606 A.C.) and finding: that he was alive 
in Saipvat. 40, i.e., according to him in 64G A.C., maintains that Hiuen- 
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Tsiang* made a iiijistuke. In view, ILiiien-Tsiuug* did not visit Nepal 
at all, but. writes, on tlie basiji of a report beard at tlie capital of tlie 
Vrjis. It 19 said that lie heard of Amsiivarmau aiuV of another king 
ruling in Nepal at the idin’e, and that, iiotiknowing that Nejial was then 
under a double govenime at, wrongly suppo^sed Ainsuva.umaii to have 
Ixeen a fo diner king of Nepal. But this supposition is purely gratuitous. 
TJiere is notliiiig to show that Iliuen-Tsiang did not visit Nepal himself. 
If the Life of Jliuen-Tsimig isays nothing of his visit to Nepal, neither 
does it mention his visit to Vrji, whiidi Dr. Bha^avanlal adnliits. Grant- 
ing IIiueii.-Tsiang did not visit Nepal in person, he w^as still in a po,si- 
tion to get correct information, as he lubved* in the company of jirinces 
and scholars, and the persons from whotoi he is said to Iiave got his ac- 
count of Nepal could easily have added' the information that Nepal was 
then und^er a double governm'ent. There is besides no e^trong reason to 
thinlk that Harsa conquered Nepfil, or introduced Ids era there; and tlie 
reasons by which Dr, Bhagavanlul attempts to prove this are nothing but 
a series of baseless assumptions!. These are: — (1) Adiiyaseiia’s use of 
Harsa era warrants the inference that not only his grand-daughter’s son 
Jayadeva, but Ainsuvarman, to whottn he was not related at all, like- 
wise used the Harsa era ; (2) The VdTrisdvalis state that Vikrainaditya 
came to Nepal and established his era there; and Vikranuiditya is pro- 
bably a mistake for Harsa; (3) The Vais Rajputs of Nepal w-ere pro- 
bably settled! there by Harsa, who was perhaps- a Vais Rajput himself. 

If then Ainsuvarman was not alive in 637 A.C., the era in which 
his inscriptions are dated must have an epoch not later than 63J-40 = 597 
A.C. Other facts confirm this inference. Dr. Sylvaiii Levi has shown 
from, Chinese sources that Narendradeva of Nepal received a Chinese 
envoy in 646 A.C. and sent envoys himself to China in 651 A.C. {Le 
Nepgl^ vol. 1, pp. 60, 165, 166). It is therefore certain that tlie ins- 
cription of Nareiidra’s son Sivadeva II dated Samvat 119 cannot be 
placed before 651 A.C., and that the epoch of this Samvat cannot be 
eai4ier than 651-119 = 532 A.C. On the other hand', the inscription of 
Dhruvadeva amd Jisnugupta dated! Samvat 48 must he earlier than 
646 A.C., when Narendra wae king. The epoch therefore of this 
Samvat cannot be later than 646-48=598 A.C. Combining all the 
above inferences, we arrive at the positive conclusion that the epoch of 
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this SaijiA^at mu^t he duied heiiweeii 532 aiul 597 A.C, Let us see if we 
(•an tlieieniiiue tlie epocli more oloisely. An iirsciiptioii of Anisuvai*** 
man is dated p/uthavia Paiisa of Sanivat 34 (Ben dull : Janrney in 
Nepal, p. 74). As the epooh dates between 532 aiul 597 A.C., piathavm 
Paum iinpliecs that in tluit year there Avere tAvo lunar montlis of Pausa, 
of Avliicli one w^as intercalary. The ordinary rule ref^ardiiig' anlercalaiy 
months is tliali, if two nmunba lunar months end Avitliin a <solar ino-nth, 
the first of them will be deeniedi intercalary. But Brahmagnipta nieni- 
tioim an old usage by whntdi the second of tlie two inonthsi will he deemed 
intercalary (mcmdhthe savifjirl yo yo vNlmh praqfurynte mndrah- 
eaitradyah m jiieycih 2 >n*didvitvc (ulhimdsa ^ntyali), Tlie dfifference of 
usages affectfcj only the name of tlie (alhiha month, and not itsi location. 
For iiiiStaiice, an adhiha m'onth, which would ordinarily he called Magha, 
would under Bralunaguipta’s rule, be called Pausa, i.e., by the name of 
the next preceding lunar month. Allowing for both the usages, there 
are only 4 years lietweeu 5GG and G31 A.C., in which there were adhika 
months, which may be called Pausa, namely, 572, 591, GIO, 

and 629 A.C. Of these, in G29 A.C., the odhila month was 
Pausa by the ordinary rule; in the others, by Brahmagupta’s rule. Dr. 
Levi, apparently unaware of Brahiimgupia’s rule, states that G29 
A.C. was the only year in wdiich there wasi an adhilai Pausa in the period 
suitable for Amsuvarmaii. But there is reason to think that it was 
Brahmagupta’s rule that prevailed in Nepal at that time. Adhika 
months are comnd'eied nindya (iuausipicious) for religious (ceremonies, 
unless they are the first of t.wo adhika inontlis. in the same year. There 
could be two adhika iW/Oiiths in the same year, only if there wa*s also a 
hyiya (omitted) month in tliut year, that is, only if the intercalation 
was made in accordance with the true motions of the Sun and the Moon, 
becau/se by m,ean motion tliere could be no ksaaja month, the mean lunar 
month being always shorter than the mean solar month. In the present 
case, we are concerned with mean motions only, as by true motions 
there could be no adhika month in Pausa. So Pmeyv would 

be prasasta (auspicious), only if the second of two lunau mouths which 
enci within the same solar month is the intercalary one, that is, only 
according to Brahmagupta’s mile. AW a grant was formally made on this 
praiJiama it must have been held auspicious, and we may safely 
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iufVit tliai tUe liralniiao u])ia \s sy>iem prevailed in Nepal at that time. If 
so, (»29 2 \.(J. may be discarded as uiisuitable, as in that year there was an 
(ulleiloi J^aaut only aceoi'dino* to tlie ordinary inde. 

AV'e have therefore to ehoose one of the three years 572, 591 and 
(>i0 A.(-. as ilie ecjui valent of Sanivat 34. Now Ainsuvarinaii kliowai 
to have ruled down to Sanivat 40+ X (I luL Ant., vol. IX, p. 171). On 
the other hand, vSivadeva II is known to liave ruled from Sainvat 1'19 to 
145 (ihid., vol. IX, pp. 174, 177). 11 is rei^ii could not therefore ordinari- 
ly have begun long’ before 119; and his failier Narendradeva is known to 
have been ruling in ()4(»-()51 A.C. If with Dr. Levi we equate Sanivat 34 
to 029 A.C., Ainsuvarman must have been ruling down to 029-34 + 40 
= 035 A.O. ; and between Anisuvarman’s death and Narendra’s reign, 
there would lie an interval of at the iiioist only 040 - 035= 11 years. 
During these 11 years, we would have lo crowd the reigirs of Jisiiiigupta 
with Dhruvadeva and Manadeva II {ihid., vol. IX, p. 171 ; Le Nepal , vol. 
3, p. 104), and perhaps also of Visniiguijjta, Tldayad'eva and Skandadeva, 
wlio are known to have been yaiairajitH {hid. Ant.^ vol. IX, pp. 170, 171 ; 
Journey in Nepal, 'p. 77). On the other hand, Narendra’s reiga would 
be lengthened to nearly 70 years from 04t) A.C. to 595+119 = 714 A.C. 
There is aiiotlier reason for not acc^ejiting Dr. Levi’s conclusion of 090 
A.C. Witli this date, Jisnugupta would still he ruling along with tin? 
Licchavi Dhruvadeva in Sanivat 48 = 043 A.C. {huL Ant., vol. IX, 
p. 171). But six years earlier, in ()37 A.C. tlie double government seems 
to have already eluded, as Hiuen-Tsiaiig refers to- tlie ruling king of 
Nepal as a Kaairiya of the licchavi family, completely ignoring’ the 
existence of any joint ruler (ShymA i, tr. S. Beal, vol. II, p. 81). These 
facts confirm the inference tluit we have to choose between 572, 591 a«)d 
GIO A.C. as the equivalent of Sanivat 34, and the earlier the better, to 
allow a suflScient interval for tjie reigns of the kings mentioned between 
Amsuvarman and Narendi-a. With Samvat 34 = 572 A.C., we arrive at 
the date of 538 A.C. W ith this date, the interval between Amsuvar- 
man and Narendra would be about 50 years (c. 580 to c. 030 A.C.), and 
the reign of Narendsra may be dated from c. (>30 A.C. to c. 655 A.C. In 
all probability, Narendra was the Liccbavl king mentioned by 
Hiuen-Teiang. 

We may now inquire into the origin of this era. As the earliest 
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inscriptions! in Iln\s era are those of Anisiivannaii, and as he is known to 
have })een a learned, virtuous, valiuiit and f anions king*, we may he 
tenjipte(]( to infer tliat he was: the founder of tlie era. As Dr. Bhag'avanlal 
admits with hjs usual candour, ‘‘it is well-knowiii tliat to establish a new 
era is a wish dear to tlie heart of ambitious Indian princes, and that, to 
the gn?at detriment of Indian clironology, only too many have succeed- 
ed in effecting* it.'’ But only an anointed king* can initiate a new era, and 
Amsuvarnuin was only a Malrnsrimunta as late as year 34 of this era 
(Ind. Ant., vol. IX, p. 109; Journey in Nepal, p. 74). He drops this 
title in year 39 (Ind, Arit., vol. IX, p. 170). and he is called 
Malmrajdditiraja only after liis death (ihid,, p. 171). It ns> therefore 
ceidaiin that, however great and powerful he may have become before 
his death, he was not the founder^ of the era that he usesr; and bis co- 
rnier Sivadeva I does not use tliis era at all, but adheres to the older 
era. It may tdierefore be inferred that the era was founded liy the ori- 
ginal master of Amsuvarman, whose Mnhfa<dmmifa he was in the earl}' 
part of his career. 

The Va niJdvali.H come to our rescue just where the inscriptions fail 
us. It tells us that just before tlie accesision of Amsuvarman, Y.ikra- 
maditya came to Nepal and established his era there (Wrighti, History 
of Nepal, p. 131). This Vikramaditya, who came to Nepal and 
establisihed an era there in f)3(S A.O., I believe, could be no other than 
Yaiodharmaii, who claim, s to have ruled over countries that did not own 
the sway of even the all-conquering Guptas and Hunas, and tliati abound 
with deserts, mountains, forests, rivers and valiant fighters, and wdio was 
ruling in Malava Sainvat 589 expired = 533 A.C. (Fleet, Gupta 
I inscription,^ , nos. 33-35). Nepal is not mentioned by name in the in- 
Sfjription referred to, but the description leaves us in little doubt as to 
tlio country intended, and, taken along with the a(‘counti of the Vainsd- 
valis, justifies us in concluding that Yasodharman did m fact claim 
suzerainty over Nepal. Amsuvarman was probably his vjceroy, who, 
while leaving Sivad’eva I to remain as the ndniinal king of Nepal, was 
himfsolf the de facto ruler of the country. After Yasodharmau’s death, 
he seeras to have left ofF calling himself Malidsdmanta and become ruler 
in his own name. But the double government did not continue long, 
as Sivadeva II, a descendant of the Licchavi kings of Managrha palace, 
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issiie^j Ills grants from Kailasakfiia, tlie palace of Amsuvarman and 
J isiiiigiipta; and, if Iliueii-Tsiang be relied upon, the end of the 
double governiiieiit dates from the time of Narejulracleva liimself. It may 
1)0 noted .in this connectiou tliat^ iiivadeva I himself refers to Amsuvar- 
inaii’s victories in war ami efficient iprotection of the people, and to his 
reputation having spread beyond the frontiers of Nepal {Ind. Ant., vol. 
IX, ‘j>. lt)<S), and that therefore there was no conflict between them, even 
as today there is no conflict between the nominal ruler of Nepal and his 
all-powerful Prinl<^ Minii^ter. 

It now remains to deteitinine the epoch of the earlier Nepal era. In 
Samvat 620, Sivapada I was ruling {Le Nepal, vol. Ill, p. T9), but in 
Samvat 48, Dliimvadeva had suci^eeded him in Munagrha {Ind, Anf., 
vol. IX, p. 171). Samvat 620 of the earlier era ni,ust therefore date before 
Sainvat 48 of the later era. The lepodi of the earlier era inuKt therefore 
date before 588 + 48-520-fiG A.C. On the other liand, as- Amsuvarm^n 
is mentioned a,s a (io-ruler of Sivadeva I in the inscription of Sainvat 518 
{Jmirney in Nepal, p. 72, as correced hy Dr. Levi), it cannot date before 

588 A.C., and consequently the epoch of the earlier era must be later 
than 538-518 = 20 A.C. This epoch tlius falls between 20 and GO A.C. 
NofW an inscription of Sainvat 449 lUjentioiiB praflmma {Le Nepdl, 

vol. Ill, p. 51). We liave seen that adhika mdnib^ were calculated in 
Nepal of that period by mean motions and Brahmagupta’s rule. Applied 
to an epocli of between 20 and GG A.C., Sainvat 449 falls between 4G9 
and 515 A.C. Between these limits, there was praihwma Asadha by 
mean motions and Braluuagupia’s rule only in the years 48f3 and 502 
A.C. The epoch! • therefore of the earlier Nepal era must be placed in 
either 34 or 53 A.C. Apiilied to these epochs, the year 518 of Sivadeva I 
anil Amsuvarman falls in 552 A.C. and 571 A.C. respectively, while the 
Am4uvarmiaii’.s inscriptions range from Sainvat 30 to 40 + X = 5G8 to 578 
+ X A.C. Of the two epochs 34 and 53 A.O., the former seem^a more 
suitable for reasons of averages, though the latter also is possible. 
Considering the .proximity of 34 A.C. to the epoch of the Saka era, it 
may be brought that the earlier Nepal inscriptions are* probably dated 
in the Sa*ka era. But, appliled to the Saida era, thijre was no adhika 
Asddha in Saka 449, whether we take the year as current or as expired, 
whetheri we calleulate by mean or by true •motiongi, and whether we aipply 
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tHe ordiinary or the Brahiniagupta rule for adhihoA months. It is there- 
fore certain tliati the earlieu Nepal inscriptions are dated not in the 
gakn. era, but in an era having an epoch of 34 or 53 A. C. It may be 
notedt that Dr. I^evi arrived at the epoch of 110 A.C. by applying the 
ordinary rule for adhika months, and by assuming that the epoch of the 
later Niepail era was from 595 A.C. The credit however of realising the 
chronological value of the reference to the adhika months in Nepal ins- 
criptions must go to him. 

Jayadeva^iS linscription of Sarnvat 153 gives us a continuous genea- 
logy of the liicchavi kdngs from Vrsadeva to Vasantadeva ; then it breaks 
off with the words asyantare^py Udayadeva iti ksitisat jd{tdstrayodaisa 
tata)sca N aveudradcvali • and then continues with Sivadeva and Jayadeva. 
The letters within brackets are conjectural, a.s read by Dr. Bhagavanlul 
as in this portion the inscription i^ illegible. But it is clear that there 
was an interval between Vajsantadeva and Narendradeva. It is not 
certain, however, whether Udayadeva conies immediately after Vasianta- 
cleva, or just before Narendradeva, that is, whether Udayar was^ the father 
or a remote ancestor of Narendia. Here again the usually unreliable 
VaTJisawaUs come to our rescue. There is a remarkable agreement bet- 
ween the inscription's and the Vamsdvalis regarding this particular group 
of kings. The Vammvalu give the same succession Vrsad^eva, Sahkara- 
deva, Dharmadeva, Manadeva, Mahideva and Vasantadeva; it adds, 
as in the inscription, that Vrsadeva was a Buddhist and what is not men- 
tioned in the inscriptions, that Sahkaracarya came from the south and 
destroyed the Buddhist faith in Nepal. Its chronology, however, con- 
flicts with that of the inscriptions. For instance, it assigns to Mahideva 
a reign of 61 yeans. But he could not have reigned for n\ore than 22 
years, as we have inscriptions of his father and ison dated Samvats 413 
and 435 respectively. Again, Vasantadeva is said to have been crowned 
in Kali 280 = 301 B.C., while the inscriptions date, hito in 435+34 
= 469 A.C. But we may rely on its genealogy, and Mlow it in placing 
between Vasantadeva and Sivadeva I the three kings Udayadeva, Mana- 
deva II and Gunakamadeva. This fixes* the place of UdUyacleva just 
after Vasantadeva, and not just before Narendradeva. The existence 
of the other two kings Manadeva li.end Gunakamadeva is vouched for 
by the so-called Manahka ancLUKunahka coins of Nepal, andi also by an 
JUNE, 1935 15 
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insicription, of Ganadeva of ManagrKa, dated Sanivat 400+ X {Le Nepdl^ 
voL III, p. 55)* Between Sivadeva I and NareiidrjadOTa, we have the two 
Liechavi kings Dhrnvadeva and Manadeva III of the insciiptions dated 
Samvat 48 and Sanivat 500+ X, both of them being co-rulens in sncces- 
aion of Jisiiugupta {hid, Ani,^ vol. IX, p. 171; Le Nepdly vol. Ill, p. 
1043). Omitting therefore Aniiiuvarman {c, 538-578 A.C.) and Jisnuguptn 
(580 A.C.), who were not Liechavi kings, the early kings of Nepal ruled 
in succession as follows: — 


(1) 

Vraadeva 


... K. 350-374 A.C. 

(2) 

Sahkaradeva 


... c. 374-397 A.C. 

(3) 

Dharmadeva 


... e. 397-420 A.C. 

(4) 

Mfinadeva I 


... e. 420-447 A.C. 

(5) 

Mahideva 


... c. 447-493 A.C. 

(fi) 

Vasantadeva 


... 0. 409-493 A.C. 

(7) 

ITdayadeva 


... e. 493-510 A.C. 

(8) 

Manadeva II 


... c, 510-540 A.C. 

(9) 

Gunakamadeva 


... c. 540-502 A.C. 

(10) 

Sivadeva I 


... c. 502-580 A.C. 

(11) 

Dhruvadeva 


... c. 586-010 A.C. 

(12) 

Manadeva III 


... c. 010-033 A.C. 

(13) 

Narendradeva 


... c. 033-657 A.C. 

(14) 

Sivadeva II 


... c. 057-683 A.C. 

(15) 

Jayadeva 


... c. 683-700 A.C. 


Ii. G. Sankar 



MISCELLANY 


Katyayana — The Jurist 

,We have a number of Katyayaiias referred to in anciefat Indian 
literature, and this has naturally led to a confusion in identifying them 
with regard to^ their respective writings and the time at which they 
lived. A Srautasiitra and a Srdddhakalpa of the White Tajur Veda 
are attributed to a certain Katyayana; the V yavalidrcm'^trkd quotes a 
Brhat Katyayana, and Ddyabhaga quotes a Vrddha Katyayana : Hemiadri 
refers to one Upakatyayana. We have again references to a Katyayana 
as the author of a Dharmasa^tra in the Yajuavalkyasinrii to ainother 
Katyayana as the author of an Artliasastra in KautaJlya’s ArthaJdstra 
and to a granlmarjan Katyayana in the Kuthdsaritsdgaray the laist being 
identified with Vararuci. There is also a reference in the Buddhist 
books to a certain Kaccayana as the celebrated author of th!e first Pali 
Grammar.* 

We are concerned at present primarily with Katyayana the 
law-giver and incidentally with the grammarian bearing that reputed 
name. That Katyayana belongs to the group of ancient; law-givers is 
sufficiently manifest from the reference in the Ydjiuin^alkya^mrti to 
Katyayana as the author of a Dharmasastra. In my Maurymi Polity 
(pp. 19-22) it haa been shown that Yajnavalkya lived earlier than the 
fourth century B.C., he being earlier in point of time than Kautalya. 
The fact that Katyayana is referred to by Yajnavalkya is an evidence 
that Katyayana lived earlier than Yajnavalkya, or was an honoured 
older contenyporary. 

Baudhayana® cites Katyayana as a judicial authority. Himself a 
jurist, Baudhayana quotes the opinion of the fellow jurist. 

1 I, 4. 

2 See P. V. Kane„ History of Dharmaddstras, I, p. 213 ff . (1930, Poona) ; also 
N. C. Bandyopadhyaya, KatydyanairuoLtasafioraha, (Calcutta University 1967), 
Introduction, pp. 9-11. 

3 Baudhayana DhdrmasHtra, i. 2. 47. 
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The Dliarmasutra of Baudhayana Is an ancient work and has 
been taken as pre-liuddliistic in date by J. J. Meyer, whose researches in 
the Artliasastras and Dharmasastras are too well known/ This proves 
that the jurist Katyayana lived in the fifth century B.C. or earlier. 

Thirdly, there is the proof furnished by Kautalya’s 
Arthasdstra. Kautalya quotes several of his predecessors by name, and 
wherever he disagrees with the views of any one of them, he quotes his 
view and furnishes his own reasons tio differ from' them. He quotes tlie 
view of Katyayana that a king well served by a courtier shows his 
favours broadcast and thus mentions him as an authority on the 
Arthasastra. We need not conclude from this reference^ that 
Katyayana or any other author quoted by Kautalya were all authors of 
Arthasastra treatises. In fact, in the epoch of Kautalya, there was no 
clear distinction between the Arthasastra and the Dhannasa^tra. 
Each Dharmasa^tra had a section or sections devoted to Dandanlti 
or aspects of ancient Indian polity. Barring the seini-mythical authors 
of an accredited Arihasastra like Sukra (Usanas) and Brhaspati, there 
was none who wrote solely on polity. And it was given to' Kautalya to 
compile a first class work on the Arthasastra. Hence the Kautaliyan 
reference to Katyayana may be taken as a tolerable proof to the exis- 
tence of the jurist Katyayana, whose work, if any, has been unfortu- 
nately lost to us. 

Fourthly, Katyayana figures in the list of judicial authorities enUr 
merated in the great ei)ic, the Malidhhurata. Though the naiure of the 
epic composition precludes assig'ning a date with any fixity, still proof 
is not lacking to show that the Rajadharma section of the MaJuibkSrata 
is admittedly pre-Kauta'liyan. Kautalya has largely drawn from the 
epic, as he has done from Yajnavalkya. There is no reference to 
Kautalya-Canakya in the epic, and this, though a negative evidence, 
shows that the Rajadharma portion of the Mahdbhdrata is a pre- 
Kaufaliyan composition. In addition to the two traditional names 


4 Altend. Bechtsschieftan^ p. vii quoted in Keith, History of Saiiskrit 
Literature, preface, p. six. 

6 ArthaSditra^ Bk. V., sec. 6. 
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SukTa and Brhaspati, the ejjic mentions Naracla and Ivanika (apparently 
Kanika Bliai‘ad.vuja of the KauUiUya) as masters on Polity and Diplo- 
macy. The mention of Katyayana and the non -mention of Kautalya 
are proof ^ipio si live of the fact that Katyayana was anterior to Kautalya. 

Pifthly, the legal texts of Katyayana constructed from the different 
law digests and well-know ii coiniueiii'uries on recognised law books point 
to the indebtedness of Katyayana the jurist to the works of Bhrgm, 
Brhaspati, and Maiiu. Mo^t of the references to Manu are not io be 
traced in the extant Majinsvifti, They are eviently quotations fro^m 
an ancient work’, now lost to us. Does not Kautalya quote a Manava 
school? Next to Suki'a and* Brhasipati, there was the work of an ancient 
author Manu, who is quoied as an authority on both the epics, the 
Puranas and the Dharmasastras. Whatever that may be, the fact 
remains that Katyayana is an older author than the compiler of 
the extant Manusmrtiy whose date of composition is fixed differently 
by scholars from the 2nd century B.C. to 2nd century A.D. 

Sixthly, we are told that Narada and Brhaspati are models of 
Katyayana,® and that while Katyayana’s treatment of SMdhana is classi- 
cal, Narada’s is brief and concise. If Katyayana’s views are in advance 
of Narada and his treatment of topics like Stridhana is classi- 
cal, may it not he reasonable to say that Narada was later than 
Kaltyayana. Even granting that it was the other way about, viz., 
Narada was the predecessor and Katyayana was the follower, we are on 
safe groujuds. For according to J. J. Meyer, Narada is to be classified 
to a j>eriod anterior to Manu and Tajnavalkya.^ If Narada is anterior to 
Yajnavailkya, Katyayana, it has been shown, is anterior to Yajnavalkya, 

Lastly, if there is any truth in the tradition that a certain 
Katyayana was the minister of the Nanda kings, then that Katyayana 
must be the jurist Katyayana, or the jurist and gramimariaii Katyayana. 
The Office of the Minister required a thorough knowledge of the 
Dharmasa.^as and Arthasastras. A grammarian may possess them 
or may not; but the jurist must possess them. If we grant this, the 


6 P. V. Kane, op. cit. 

7 Meyer, op. cit.^ pp. 82-114. quoted in Keith’s History of Sanslcrit Litera- 
tuTBy Preface, p. xix. 
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KatlahanUdgara confuses the jurist with the gTammarian, i.e., one and 
the Hiame person was both jurist and graiimmriau. 

Thus the effort of Mr. P. V. Kane to assign a late date 400-600 A.D. 
to the jurist Katyayana in not convincing.^ He was undoubtedly an 
ancient author, a.nterior in time to Kautalya who flourished a-t the close 
of the Nanda dynasty and the connneneeni.ent of the Maurya rule. The 
lower limit of the jurist’s date can be roughly fixed at 350 B.C. 

V. R. R. Dikshitar 


Katyayana — The Grammarian 

Intimately connected with the above dincust^ion m the examination 
of the date of Katyayana, the grammarian. According to the Kathd- 
mritsdgarOy Puspadanta, one of the memhers of Sivagana, overheard Siva 
speaking to his consoi't^ Parvati and was cursed hy the latter for it. 
Wandering on the earth in the form: of a man, he came to he Icnown by 
the name of Vararuci and Katyayalaa. Versed in sciences, he became the 
minister of a Nanda king. The rest of the legend need not deter ue for 
the moment.* According to the Puranan, the Nandas ruled the earth for 
one hundred years before the Mauryas, roughly 425-325 B.C. Accord- 
ing to the Kath4saritsdgara, Katyayana must have lived sometime 
between 425 and 325 B.C. 

But th,is militates against another tradition transmitted by Soma- 
deva. In the fourth Taranga, it is^said, that P^ini and Katyayana were 
contaniporaries, and Pandni’s {'tikivairi vydhara/nam}) new grammar 
cabne to be regarded as authoritative and supplanted the reputa- 
tion of the old Aindra Grammar w-hich was lost in course of 
time.* This statement of the Ocean of Story makes two broad assRimp- 
tions. First, there was in vogue the Aindra School of grammarians of 
which Katyayana may be fairly tajcen to be the last representative from 
the term cf^hnatvyakaramm put in the mouth! of Vararuoi-»Katyayaaa,® 


8 op. eit, p. 217 I. 

1 See Kathdpitha, Bk. I. Chs. I & II, translated hy C. H. Tawney. 

2 Verses 21-26. 3 Verse 25. 
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Por it is mentioned iJiat this school of grammar disappeared out of the 
earth, and it was only Panini’s new grammar that gained' j)redottninauce 
and authority. Secondly, Katyayana was a contemporary of Panini. 
If the theory of contemporaneity of Panini and Katyayana be accepted, 
the date of Katyayana, m[u,st be fixed also in the 7th century B.C.,* 
which Dr. Belvalkar rightly assigns to Panini. According to Belval- 
kar and Goldstiicker,''* a considerable interval of time must have elapsed 
between Panini and Katyayana. It not necessary to traverse the 
grounds advanced in favour of this, proposition. Suffice it to say that 
where there are changeiS, they are improvements effected by Katyayana 
upon Panini. In the light of this and other valid statements, it can be 
concluded that tliere is not much force in the argument for con- 
tcimporaneity of the two gramm^arians. 

But the other tradition ag transmitted by the Kathdsaritsdgara 
seems to be an historical fact and this is that Katyayana was the minister 
of a certain Nand‘a king. Again the proposition that he was a follower 
of the Aindra School, which came to an end with the prevalent popularity 
of the Paninian School can be accepted. At this stagp, we are em,- 
barrasvsed by an independent tradition as preserved! in tKe Buddhist 
literature. We hear of a Kaccaiyana or Mahataccayana as an immediate 
disciple of the Buddha. Dr. B. C. Law would ignore this tradition,® for, 
according to him, there was no book of Pali granwar in existence till 
we come to the age of the three great Pali commentators. It is con- 
tended that Panini was the standard grammatical authority with the 
Buddhist sjchoUasts in the fifth and sixth century A.D., as Buddhagliosa 
and Dhamviapada seem to seek guidance more from the rules of Pan>ini 
than those of Katyayana. 

As against this theory it may be stated that the Buddhist tradition 
of a Katyayana — Pali Veyyakarana is ancient and cannot be disputed 
though the Buddhist scholiasts would or would not acJcnoWledge him for 
their ^purposes. 

Secondly, the Buddhist works claim Kaccayana as the immediate 


4 Systems of Sanskrit Grammar, p. 18. 
6 A History of Pali Literature, p, 634. 


6 pp. 122-167. 
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disciple of the Buddha, and hence as his can temporary, possibly a young 
conteinj)orary. 

Thirdly, Buddhaghosa refers to a Pali Veyyukarana; hence io say 
that it does not signify a treatise on grammar is hardly acceptable. 

Fourthly, the Dhammapada emphasises^ the importance of grammar 
tor the growth and richness of a language.* 

Fiftlily, no language would be able to produce a vast and rich field 
of literaiure without a proper grammatical treatise dealing with that 
language. How are w^e to explain the phenomenal growl li of the Pali 
canonical' literature with no grammatical basis, also the fine comimen- 
taries of the later period. It may be more reasonable to suppose that 
as Katyayana himself looked upon Panini as the standard authority, 
as we see from the many identical sutras\ no wonder the Buddhi&t 
scholiasts? looked to Panini’s rules for guidance, for all belonged to the 
same Ksy stem — the Paiiinian system. 

Sixthly, tliat it was a compilation made by some Buddhist teachen# 
of Ceylon and faiheredi upon Katyayana cannot be proved. 

Seventhly, the theory advanced by Weber® that the Pali Granymar 
of Kaceayana is based upon the Kdtantm^ a short granimatical treatise 
of the first century A.D. cannot be accepted. The plans are identical. 
It is hardly necessary to elaborate ihem. It would be more aippropriate 
if it were the other way about. Con‘^idering the nature and subject of 
the treatises, it is surely unconvincing that the celebrated author took 
thi^ elementary book of Kutantra as his model. In our opinion the author 
of the Kdtantra was indebted to the Pali Grammarian as he was also un- 
doubtedly to Panini. If the foregoing evidences go to prove anything, 
it is that the Pali Graimmar of Kaceayana was an anaient one and that 
its auithor wa,s perhaps a younger contemporary of the Buddha. 

A question naturally arises here. May it not be that the 
author of the Varttikas and the author of the Pali Grammar were one 
and the same person? Bred up in the Aindra School and disciplined by 
the Buddha, it may be asked^ did he become a critic of the new gramimar 

7 Verse 352. 8 Quoted in p. 63. 

9 History of Indian Literature, p, 227. 
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which had settled itself as the standing authority If this theoi^ has 
an air of plausibility about it, this grammarian yh'ouJd have flourished 
in the fifth century B.C. 

Before we close this discussion it is better we clear ourselves of a few 
nuiseonceptions as regards the Aindra School of grammarians-. Burnell, 
who was the first to investigate into this question, came to the conclusion 
that by the Aindra Qraiumjar one understand a (School of grainanar, 
and not a specific work by an individual/® and that the Aindra School 
was the repi’esentative of languages other than Sanscrit viz., Pali, 
Prakrt, and Dravidian languages. In this connection a comparkon 
was instituted between the Tolhihppiyam and the Kaccayana Grainanar 
and the KdUintra, It is difficult to accept these two theories. In refu- 
tation of the fii'st theory there is the Vedic authority of the Taittirlya 
Samhitd where the following hymn attributes the work to an individual 
author ; — 

I (VL4. 7.) 

Thus we have the elloquent- tesitii^ony of the Vedic Sarnhitia that 
Indra wajs the first grammarian and his grammar became Aindra 
Vyatcarmia, It may be that a number of grammatical studies based on 
this oM treatise was in vogue, at the time of Panini, and like Kautalya, 
Panini system^atised the floating theories and gave an all round 
acceptable shape to his thesis. If Indra’s grammar was beyond the 
pale of Sa^iskrit grammars, there would have been no occasion for the 
Veda to mention it. The Vedic citation shows that it was| the first and 
original Sanskrit grarrtniar. 5Vith the growth of the language before 
and during the time of Panini he felt the necessity to re-organise th^ 
whole system of graimmatical theories, and when a good aad critical 
edition of Panini cam»e, the older treatises graduftilly died out, though 
a feeble voice here and there like that of Katyayana and Kdianiva were 
raised in favour of the old theories and against the innovation of neW 
theories of grammar. As the chief persons who raisedi such a prote^ 
were the followers of the Jaina school or of the Buddha, the literary 


10 On, the Aindra School of Sanshrit Gmmniariant, p. SI. 
JUNE, 1935. 
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traditions of these two sects began to accept tliem aa the representatives 
of tlie older theories. 

But an has been pointed out, their spolvesiuaii Kaccayana or Kdtantm 
could not ignore the influences of Banini and had to adopt identical 
suttaa ill their books. As a matter of fact the Buddhist scholiasts as 
far as the 5th and (ith century A.D., ignored this Katyayaua grammar 
and looked to Panin iau standards a& their miodel. Thu.s the India system 
of grammatical theories died hard and no wonder even ancient writings 
betray ignorance of a sectarian India school as different from the ortho- 
dox school. “ What we have to infer is that Indians graniimar became 
as uVuch a Sanskrit grammar as. Panin i*s but with the march of time 
its theories became antiquated and. obsolete. A new gram;inar was 
necessary, and this was supi^lied by Panini. Another inference we have 
to make is that as the older grammatical theories more fitted in the 
languages other than Sanskrit, they w ere incorporated in the Dravidian 
languages as well as Pali ; and it is just possible that a southerner like 
Katyayana incoi*porated the older theories wherever it isuited his ^pur- 
poses awd adopted' the new grammar wherever that suited him. He did 
not ignore either. It is just possible that both the grammarian and the 
jurist flourished either in the same epoch or at a short interval of time. 

V. E. E. Dikshitah 

The Last Maukhari Prince 

The sixth century of the Chrkstian era was a period of great 
fermenl and upheavail jin the domain of ancient Indian history. In this 
century tlie provinces of the Gupta empire began to slip away fix)m the 
sovereign’s grip owing to the irruption of the savage Hunas and the 
growth of other ambitious monarchs. History undoubtedly records the 
continuance of the rule of the Guptas till long afterwards^ but the .process 
of disintegration had gone too far and fresh coiniplications had arisen 


11 See, for instance, Kavundi A^igaVs speech in the ^ilappadikdram^ canto 

XI, 1. 199. 

1 llay Chiiudhuri-4^ol. ifiat. of India, p. 391. 
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due to the growth of new powers. Consequently during tMs turmoil we 
gnd principa'lities of Valabhi, Tlianeswar, Kauauj anti Gaudas in 
N. India among whom the Maukharis got the upper hand;. 

Rise and fall of Mcmliharis 

Amid tliif^ political convulsion, though the later Gupta?^ tried to 
revive their lost glories, the Maukharis were able to assert their indepon* 
deuce. The status of this family was brought to the imperial digjiity 
by the victorious arms of Isanavarman and Sarvavarnian,^ The rivalry 
between the Maukharis and the Guptas in the preceding generation did 
not come to an end but culminated in the final overthrow of the former 
by the latter. 

The last king of the Maukhari dynasty was Giahavarman who was 
married to Bajyasri, — the daughter of Prabhakaravardhana — ^the con- 
temporary Vardhana ruler of Thaneswar. This nuptial ceremony is des- 
cribed in a beautiful majiiier by Buna in the fourth XJcchvasa of Harscv- 
carita,^ Thus by this marriage were united two well-known and power- 
ful dynasties of the Gth ceatury India. But the after-effect of this alli- 
ance proved' to be fatal for the Maukhari ‘king. A member of the later 
Gupift dynasty — Devagupta of MalwV — being jealous owing to the 
growing power atid the inveterate rivalry with Maukharm, formed an 
entente with the Gaiulas. On account of the previous enlmity between 
the Maukharis and the Gaudas, Sasuiika was awaiting an opportunity 
and started? to help Devagupta. The Gupta and the Gauda scheme 
was eminently successful; Kanauj lay prostrate before their combined 
force^ and Grahavarman was killedi in the fight. 

Bhogavarmart 

With the occupation of the throne of Kanauj by Harsa,® a question 
arises whether there was none in the Maukhari family to ascend the 

2 Dr. Tripathi — The Maukharis of Kanauj, (JBOBS., vol. XX, pp. 64- <0). 

3 llarsocarito ^ \1S. S. edition), 4th iicdivasa, pp. 140-149. 

4 Madhuban copper plate (Bp. Did., vol. I, p. 70); C. V. Vaidya, Hist, of the 
J^tediaeval Hindu India, vol. I, p. 35. 

5 Beal, Life, p. 211 : Beal, Becord, vol. I, p. 211. 

6 Watters I, p. 345; IHQ., vol. Ill, p. 773; Smith, Early History of India, 
4tb ed., p. 361. 
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Maukhari throne of Kanauj? If Harsavardhaua secured it. with the 
approval of his sister Eajyasii, why did' she inalke this choice in the 
presence of a Maukhari prince? This! question haa not been satisfactorily 
decided aa yet and cannot be answered we study the various 

Nepal inscriptaons mentioning the name of a Maukhari prince Bhoga- 
varinan, whose name is not so far known from any other source. 

In all, there are two Nepal inscriptions which mention the name of 
Bhogavarman. They are; — 

(A) Inscription issued in the reign of Sivadeva I dated 638 A.D,^ 

(B) The second inscription is No. 541 of Kielhorn’s List.® 

From a study of these two inscriptions we can re-construct, the per- 
sonal history of Bhogavarman as follows: — 

1. Bhogavarman was a prin.ce of the Maukhari family. 

2. His father^s name was SuraseQa. 

3. His mother was Bhogadevi; she established a Siva-Lihgam 
in Nepal. 

4. He was married to a Magadha princess, the daughter of 
Adityasena., the most famous and (powerful ruler among the later 
Guptas. 

5. His daughter was Vatsadevi and she was marraed to the Nepal 
king givadeva II. 

6. He held the important office of a Diitoha in Nepal during the 
reign of Sivadeva I (638 A.D.) 

Another Nepal record® dated 153 in Harsa Era ( = 759 A.D.) also 
refers to a person named Bhogavarman. This inscription was issued by 
Jayadeva II — the last Licchavi ruler of Managrha. But this Bhoga- 
varman cannot be identified with the last Maukhari prince who acted as 
a Dutaka in 638 A.D. 

'Bhogavarman^ s father — Suraiisna 

Grahavarman is believed to be the la^t soion of the Maukhari 
dynasty with whom, it ended finally. But on the authority of the said 
inscriptions we may add the name of Surasena and his son Bhogavarlnan 

7 8. L4vi, No. IX. 8 Ep, Ind.^ vol. V (appendix). 

9 lA., Tol. IX, p. 178. 
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to the Maukhari genealogy. Hai‘sa ascended the throne of Kananj pro- 
bably in C0(> A.D. (the indtial date of II.E.) It, therefore, appears 
that Grahavarnian ‘must have been dead by that date. By analysing 
the d'ates in the Neipal inscription we infer that Bhogavarman^s 
father could not have been a very old man at the iime of the death of 
Grahavarman, for we know that his «!on Bhogavannan wa.s holding the 
office of a DfiUiha in C38 A.D. merely thirty- eight yeans after the slaying 
of Grahavarnian by the Malwa ruler. From the fact that Harsa- 
vardhana ascended the throne of Kanauj with the approval of Bajyasri, 
the widow of Grahavarniian, it is evident that Grahavaman left no issue 
to succeed him,“ This is further supported by a statement of Patralata 
on behalf of Rajyasri. ‘A husbandi or a son is a woman's true support, 
but. to tliose who are deprived of both it is immodesty even to continue 
to live.'^® Besides, the Harsacarita also hints at the disappearance of 
all her other relatives.*^® Hence we prei^umiO that Surasena who was 
undoubtedly, as showki above, a junior contemporary of Grahavarman, 
was a younger brother of this last Maitkhari ruler. We are supported 
in this Rurmise by a remark of Bana Bhatta in his Harsacarita (p. 141) 
where he calls Grahavarman, the eldest son ( ) of Avanti- 

varmpn. Thus according to him Ava»iit*ivarman had more than one son. 
To take Sura^^ena to be the son of Grahavarman appears to be wholly 
out of the question, since we are not jus.tified in placing two succes- 
sive generatioius within such a short period of eighteen years, and Blioga- 
varman must have been at least twenty years old when he held the 
Dutaha o.ffice (G38 A.D.). These arguments go to show that Surasena 
was the younger brother of Grahavarman ; probably he left his brother 
(Grahavarman) during the Gupta-Gauda disturbance. This seem,s to 
be the only reason why Rajya^rii did not favour him*, and her final clioice 
fell on Harsa for ascending the Kanauj throne. Surasena, being dejuived 
of hia sovereignty of Kanauj, settled in Nepal where he passed bis last 
days in safety and probably his son Bhogavannan was born there. 


10 Harsacarita (Trans, by Cowell and Thomas), p. 173. 

11 Vaidya, History of Mediaeval Hindu India ^ rol. I, p. 7. 

12 Harsacarita, Translation, p. 264. 13 Ihid.^ p. 244, 
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Marriage of Bhogavarman 

After tlie denntse of Harsavardliaua Adilyaseua, the Gupta sovereign 
of Magadlia, eoinjinanded the supreme position in the polities of northern 
India^^ and assumed tlie imperial title of Parmna Bhattaraha Malta- 
nljadhiraja ParavwharaM^ The date of this mo-narcli can be fixed 
with the help of Shahpur inscription^® dated GO of H.E. (^=072 A.D.). 
From the Kendur copper-plate^^ we learn that about (>80 A.D. 
Sakalottarapaiha-natha (the m^^ster of northern Indda) — Devagupta, tlie 
heir of Adityasena, was on the Gupta throne. Therefore, on the evi- 
dence of these two ins^criptions, we conclude that AdityaseJ^ia’s rule 
must have ended by 675 A.D. We find an inscription which refers to 
the maiTiage of the daughter of Adityasena with the Mau^^hari Bhoga- 
varfmaii.^® Tiiis fact is also supported by the Nepal inscription issued 
in the time of Sivadeva I, G38 A.D.^® In that very rei>ort it is men- 
tioned that VatsadevT, daughter of Bhogavarman, was marriedi to the 
Nepal king Sivadeva II. A mairinijonial alliance between the later 
Guptas and the Maukharis was not a new one. The vsecond Gupta king 
Harsagupta married his sister to the Maukhari ruler Ad^itya,varin^an.^® 
Owing to the previous piiactice Adityasena married his daughter to 
Bhogavarmaia. Assrfming 675 A.D. as the larst date of this Gupta king 
Adityasena, ,it mjay be supposed that the marriage of Bhogavarmaa 
might liave taken pilace in the middle of tlie seventh century A.D. The 
approximate date fixed above goes to show that- Bhogavarman was 
married {c, 650 A.D.) after he had acted as a T)titala in Nepal (638 A.D.). 


14 Smith, Early Ilistory of India ^ p, 313. 

15 C7i., vol. m, no. 44. 16 Vnd,^ no. 43. 

17 Jion^jay Gazetteer y vol. I, part IT., p. 189. 

18 Kielhorn, /A/., no. 641. 

^ m ll <Ve'‘se 13) 

20 CII., vol. m., no. 61, p. 228. 
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Bhogavarinun as a Dutaka 

The pei'fcidaality of this young Maukhari prince impressed the Nepal 
ruler Sivadeva I so much that he appoined hi*m to ihe high poet of a 
Dutaka in G38 A.D. Probably Bliogavaiinan held that office for a long 
time. In those days the post of a Dutaka was regarded' as a very high one 
and sometimes even the royal princes of Nepal w^ere appoiuited to this post. 
Ofi ihe authority of a certain Nopal inscription/^ though it is mutdlated, 
we find Vijayasena^ the son and heir of Jayadeva II, holding the 
Dutaka^s office. Vikramasena too — the Sarvadanda Nayaka of Ainsu- 
varman, a ruler of the Thakuri dynasty of Kailasaku^ Bhavana in 
Nepal — sometimes acted as a Dutaka, These examples go to show that 
the office of a Dutaka was held in high esteem in the state and hence 
the high status of Bhogavaiman can be easily estimated. The appomt^ 
meut of Bhogavarman to that high office wajs not only facilitated by his 
noble character but also by his high birth in the ruling kfaukhari family 
which once played a very imjpoi'taut. role in the politics of northern India 
during the Gtdi century A.D. 

Thus, we see that Bhogavanmaia occupied an exhalted position in 
the government of king Sivadeva I of Nepal. These facts invest the 
life of this Maukhari ijiince with a considerable amount of importance ; 
the Nepalese iuscriptioina make clear that Bhogavarman was the last 
flcion of the imperial Maukhaii line of Kanauj. 

Basudeva Upaduyaya 


21 Bhagavaulal Indraji, Ins. No. 16; Basak, Sistafy of N, B, India ^ p, IW* 



'Sri-Jivadharana of th« Tipperah Copper-plate 
Grant of Lokanatha 

Verses 7-9^ of ilie Tipperah copperplate gTant of Lokanatha 
jjieseiit us with a number of puzzles which have not yet been solved 
by historians. Verse 7 refers to the frequent destruction of the 
paramount sovereign's armies sent against Lokanatha.^ Verses 8 
and 9 speak of Sri-Jivadharana’s giving up military action and 
assigning a district and army to Lokanatha on considering that 
he had taken speedy action in the fight against Jayatungavarsa 
and was very much loved by his people. Now, who was this 
Sri-Jivadharana ? The context favours, I think, the identification 


1 The verses are : — 


I W (Jf) ^ 3WI. (sr') 

T: I 


(^) qTcf ^ l|t|| 

#(^) 1(3) # 

3lt: II c U 


TT(^) (^) I 

sret # g' ^ m. HT'#r 

wlMsaisj^ijjra iicIi 


2 w© cannot subscribe to Dr. R. G. Basak’s opinion that large number 
of soldiers belonging to the paramount sovereign (Parameivara) met with anni- 
hilation in a battle (?) fought on his (.Lokanatha ’s) behalf. {History of North* 

EaBhetn Indian, ‘p. 198). The line ^ 

stfiites clearly that the Paramc^vara^s soldiers got frequently destroyed while fight- 
ing against and not on behalf of Lokanatha. Dr. Basak’s owm translation,, viz, 
against hiitt larga arinies of the pdramehara (supreme ruler) were many times 
discomfited^’’ JS/., XV, 310) is argument ensugh against his View. 
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of ParaTnesvara or paramoimt sovereign with Sri-Jivadharana® who 
tries to oust Lokanatha from certain territories, but fails in doing so 
in spite of repeated efforts (v. 7), and ends by conciliating his 
powerful feudatory when he is reminded of Lokanatha's previous 
services by his ministers. He now makes him a regular visayddhipa , 
and assigns to him the old seal of the Kumardmdtya^ s depart- 
ment, written in early Gupta script, that we find affixed to the 
grant under discussion. 

It is not difficult to find out this paramount sovereign Sri-Jiva- 
dharana, The Poona plates of the Vakataka Queen Prabhavati 
Gupta make us familiar with the DharanLa gotra of the Guptas. 
Sri-Jivadharana may therefore be equated with Jivagupta or 
Jivitagupta II, the last Gupta ruler of Bengal. The Tipperah 
plate of Lokanatha is probably dated in the year 144 of the 
Harsa era, that is, in 750 A. D. which is the approximate date 
of Jivitagupta II also. Only a few years back, Yasovarman's 
success against Bengal had seriously undermined the authority 
of its rulers, and we need not, therefore, wonder, if we find 
feudatories and bold adventurers seizing new lands for them- 
selves. The supreme ruler had not strength enough to curb their 
activities, and had perforce at times to recognize their titles to lands 
which should have otherwise belonged only to the supreme govern- 
ment. Jivitagupta II did not succeed in establishing a strong central 
government, and was, as opined^ by Mr. K. P. Jayaswal/ most 
probably, captured and carried away as a prisoner by Lalitaditya 
of Kashmir. 


Dasharatha Shakma 


3 Dr, R. G. Basak is against identifying these two. his History of 

N, India ^ p. 199). The use of the title nrpa makes him conclude that, like 
Lokanatha, Jivadharana also was a local chief in some part of Eastern India. 
But this is hardly proper. In the inscription of Skandagupta (Fleet, GJ., XIV), 
the word nrpa refers to this emperor of India. Similarly the word nrpati in 
V. 3 of Samudragupta^s Eran inscription is believed to stand for the Gupta 
ruler. The Eran Posthumous inscription of Gdparaja calls Bhanugupta a mere 

and Budhagupta is given barely the title hhupati in his inscription of the 
same town. It might, therefore, he concluded that the mere use of the titles 
nfpa^ rCijdj or Maharaja does not give us any conclusive indication regarding 
the real ^position occupied by the people for whom these words are used. 

4 Imperial History of India ^ p, 71. 

JUNE, 1936. 
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Kautalya^ Economic Planning and Climatology 

(.4m lid‘umlnai\on of Jirelof'r's Kaufoluo Siutfit’s). 


A work of substaniial iiwijoitance by Bernliard Breloer in several 
volumes lias been attaukino* the Kaiitalya question from the standpoint 
of comparative jurisprudence. Some of his methods and conclusions 
ought to be valuable not only as contribulions to the etudy of the 
ArtlmscUstfa itself but also in regard to the larger problems of Hindu 
polity, economy and law. 

“Kautailya was no man of the crowd but a poweiful statesman, a 
mind, frdm, whose name the children of India even today feel a light 
palpitation of the heart, an Aryan endowed with intelligence and in- 
flexibility, a figure like the Hagen of the NihehingerilieJ. Hermann 
Jacobi who infuBed into my mind his respect for ibis extraordinary figure 
calls Kautalya tbe Bismarc^k of India becau»ie in his person and work he 
corresponds to what we Germans, understand about the unifier of 
Germany. 

“Not only did Kautalya raise that person to India’s imperial t.hrone 
who exprfled the Macedonian aiiniy of ocauiipation but lie ako extirpated 
the reigning royal family. 

“This work did not appear to Kautalya, to follow his own words, 
mone important than the collection of the 'laws whi(‘h constitute the stuff 
of the present treatise. He coasiders this to be a politicall achievement 
which he himself placed by the side of his extjernal activity, which indeed 
he frankly regarded as a necessary counterpart.” 

These are the words with which Breloer opens the Part I. 
t'lnanzvertcaUung und Wirtschaftsfuehrauig or “Financial Administra- 
tion and Economic Planning” (Leipzig 1934, GOti pages) of tbe Vol. Ill 
of his Staatsvericaltung im alien Indien or “Administration of the State 
in Ancient India.” The tiwp previous volumes are: — 

1. Dag Grundeigenttim in Indien or “Landed' Prtiperty in India” 

(Bonn 1927, 145 pages) which deals with the modem land-laws of 

India as well as with their history as eir^bodied' in Kautalya, 

Megasthenes, Akbar etc. and' 
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2. Altlndiache^ PHrofi’echt hei Megnathenei iind Kauialya or “Hindu 

Private Law a« defecrihed' by Me^»'a>Jtljenes and Kautalya'’ (Bonn 

1928, 200 pages). 

Indian Tradition as Starting Point 

According to Breloer .scej)ti(!isni about, authenticity can. be overriden 
by those who haw “some amount of confidence^ in the indigenous 
tradition,. 

A bad' touchstone is selected, says he, if one tries to test .the 
authenticity of Kautalya by reference to the SmHi literature. The 
Megasthenes question also, like the Kautalya question, cannot be solved 
with one stroke. He is not interested in the solution of the authentcity 
question for the present but is trying to build up a critical standpoint 
which may ^prepare the way for that solution. This is what he calls the 
“higher critical method-” and evidently consists in the analysis of the 
principal contentis- (beherrschende Materie)^ Thi^ explains why his 
Eauklya researches have carried him to the ancient, mediaeval and 
modfern, as well as to the East and the West {wie hreit eine XJnienucUung 
anzulegen ist), 

M e yasth ene ,v in A g reem en t w i tli Ka utaiya 

In regard to Stein’s MegaslUenes and KatUilya (1922)* Breloer 
observes that the comparison between Megastheneo and' Kauialya as 
regards legal institutions cannot be undertakexi on the .stnength of a 
dictionary in the hand but of intensive juridical researches. But both 
in regard to landed property and to debts M>agasthenea’» reports were 
rejected flatly as exaggerated and idealized. The only witness that was 
available until now, namely, Megasihenes did not enjoy much confidfence 
(sick keirne^ ailzu grossen Veriifrauens erfreut^) because people feilt 
disappointed or cheated (?) {getaMcsoht) with his reports*. It is because of 
this want of confidence in both M€)*gas<thfenes and Kaqtalya that com- 
prative jurisprudence has been requisitioned by Breloer. He is in- 
terested, therefore, neither in the Smrti literature nor in Megasthenes 

1 Vol. I, pp. 4-6. 

2 On the Megasthen?s question see B. K. Sarkar ‘‘Hindu Politics in Italian^’ 
in the IHQ., for September 1926 — April 1926. 
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for coiiiparison witli Kauialya hut in ihe liistory of oilier allied laws 
such as are likely to throw liodit especially on MeKastlieiies/* 

And liere (lie attention may be called to the paper on the “German 
Translation of tlie Kautilyan Artliasustra“ in the JIIQ., for June 192(S 
in which ilm present author m(ade the following remai'k : “We need a 
tinrd and more reliable isource on the strength of which hotli Kautilya 
and Megastlienes can be appraised as to the Maurya or non-Maurya 
elements reflected in each.’’ Breloer’s methodology may turn out to 
be fruitful in the long run. 

Trom the standpoint of private law Stein’s ideas, according to Breloer, 
have been proven to be baseless (grniidlos). The alleged discrepancy 
between Megastlrenes and Kautalya in regard to slavery does not exist. 
The absence of ^slavery in India as neported by Megasthenes is true in 
the sense that slavery as understood in Hellenistic Europe was unknown 
in India and that what was supposed to be slavery in India was really 
nothing but a relation of service wdiich could be dissolved (^lo^eshares 
Dienstverthaeltnis).^ All the 15 'kinds of diisai^ described in the 
Ndrada Smrti are interpreted as staying outside the category of slaves, 
strictly vSo called. 

As for the alle^ged ab^ience of litigiousncvss among tlie Indians also 
Megasthenes ’s report is not as rosy as Stein and others, bdlieve.® T/aw 
suits were not unknown in India. Gnly the methods of civil process as 
prevalent in Greece were different from' those in India. Witnesses 
likewise were known in Indian law courts according tio Megasfthenes. 
He was aware also of the of seals. In the law of debts in Mace- 
donia six witnesses were required foi^ the validity of contracit. India 
did not know this law. In Greece, again, the suits regarding diebts cons- 
Gtuted a si>ecial branch of the law of contract. But in India the general 
law of contract covered debts as other iteni|S. Altog^etlter, according to 
Breloer, Megasthenes was not idealizing the Indian conditions and his 
reports in so far as these legal data are concerned agreed with the data 
of the Indian texts. 

3 Vol. Ii;, pp. 6-7. 

4 Vol. II, ^ pp. 6, 8, 10, 31-37, 48, 69, 70, 158. Soe Stsin’s Megasthenes und 
Kautilya (Vienna 1922) pp. 109-115. 

5 Vol. H, pp. 70, 72, 75, 88, 126, 158. 
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Megaistheiieii really pointed to the special clmiacterisficsi of Indian 
legal in^titutioiiy^ One slionld not tlrerefore make much capital out of 
the alleged dii>crei)aiieies between Kautalya and Mega^thenesi {die 
Gnmdffcdankeih Gviechen ancli den^ uebeAieferten induahen 
R0ch\t»qU6lilen kXarer heivortreten). Apart from other topics of Hindu 
law and polity, the fact of Megastheiies being in .substantial agreteonent 
with Kautalya is well calculated to open up new vistas in comparative 
sociology. 


Kdntalya as Clmncellor of Candmyupta 
The Arthasdstra is postulated to have been written toward .8 the end 
of the fourth century B.C, In this standpoint Berloer, to use his own 
words, follows his gtim Jacobi, who recognized the authenticity of the 
work at the very outset while other well-known investigartors arie still 
Bcepticai. From the aphoristic language of the text no conclusions can 
be drawn as to the age, sayis Ine. ‘‘The authoritative grammar: of Panini 
which in ‘point of quality is until today unsurpaeised in the world iliould 
appear to be not far remote froHii the Arthaidsfm in time {zeMich nicht 
weit vom Arthasdstra enifend.y^ 

The reasons for the scepticism of researchers he findjs in their 
absence of knowledge regarding the facts with which the text deals and 
in over-cautiousness. It is because of .these circumstaiic.-es that accord- 
ing to him, researchers have been led to conclude that a Stuhengeielirt^r^ 
a '^tulo PaaidiV^ (as we say in Bengal) or an academic scholar has “com- 
piled this magnificient work out of authentic sources.”* 

Breloer is, on the contrary, convinced that any body who has 
studied with careful eye only the artisjtic structure of finance as en)bodi- 
ed in this treatisie would at once reject such a possibility. In bis judg- 
ment the content of the work, no matter who be the author, mirrors forth 
actoial lifie, practice and experience (^*reaies hebeiiy Prazis 
Erfadming). 

JKautalya has been accepted as Kander (Chancellor) by Breloer. 
About the quality of Kautalya^S treatise Breloer makesi the foUt>wing 
observation; “It is animated by a powerful mind, such as cannot be 


6 YoL III, pp. 91-92, 538. 
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misled or confused. The work lias thereby been conducted io the high- 
est height of ])olitical thought (tnif die hoeohatend Hoehe dev poUti- 
ftcheu Gesmting)d 

The fuiulameiital tone of theireatist^ is one of confidence 
fiichtiicdi^e Grundv^imnunifj) which draws its strength fronr the certainty 
of ^^experience’" or ipractical work' (E vfahrnng) and is- fully con^scious of 
the constrast witli ‘‘experiirient.’’ Breloer means ih at in the preparation of 
the Avthamidra Kaiitalya was guided by tlie experience of things actual- 
ly done rather than by what might be done as a result of experiments. The 
author is thus believed to have been more a ipractical states-num than 
otherwise. 


Avthas.mtva as Document of Planned Economy 
The pocdulate which runs Ihrougli the entire volunip and which 
indeed furnishes the isocno-ptiiloyopliical or economico-iiolitical .scaffold- 
ing for the present a, lion of the Kaiitaliyau data is to be mentioned at the 
outset. We are told that the objects that Hindu, administration seeks 
to realize are isoinething from which the concept ionsi of an European ap- 
pears to be exceedingly different especially if the latter happens to be 
entangled in or possessed by the ideas of economic liberalism {in uHvt- 
ichaftsUheraten Denlen vmfaiKjen)^ In the expression ^^wirtsahaft\s- 
liberalen DenkenP of Breloer ’s is to be understood the doctrine of 
laissez faire, economic fre)?doai} etc. as common in the history of econ- 
omic thought from Adam Simith and Ricardo io Gustav Casyiel and the 
general trends of thinking represented in the Societe d* Economic Poli- 
tique de Path. It is to be taken as the antipodes of what today is being 
described as the policy of “economic planning/’ “planned economy” 
etc. 60 strongly associated alrthougli in divenje forms with Soviet Russia’s 
“Gosplan” (state^planning), Fascist economics, the Hitler regime in 
Gai^many and the Rooseveliian new Deal.* 


7 Vo!. Ill, pp. 300-302, 538. 

8 Vol. Ill, pp. 3, 302. 

9 In regard io these anti-liberal economics see the liberalist Cassel’s lecture 
entitled ^^From Protectionism through Planned Economy to Dictatorship at the 
Dunford House (Cobden Memorial Association), London, June 1934. 
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‘‘One who i,s entang'Ied in or coiiiinittecl to liberal lii'ought/' say*s 
Breloer in regard to the interpreter'rv of Hindu imlitios^ only for 

those and judges the wliole oiily according to those viewpoints 

which correspond to this kind of thinking. The reinlt. is a completely 
incorrect picture which arises from, the M-rong mental aHitude of the 
initerpreter/’^® 

The planned economy, says he, should not at all appear new and 
unintelligible to the Indian, in so far “as thie modern ideas of liberalism 
do not blind him to the oftheiwise constituted conditloiisi of ilie Orient.*’ 
Among the many theories of the siiate th/e Europeans! hnew hardly any- 
thing, so we ane told, of the “(ionservative welfare-state {Fuersorge- 
steuit) with planned e<Jono»n]i<; control.” It is the “most recent times” that 
according to him have “commenced to fill up the gap” and “wil aaiure 
to Europ,e also an honourable place in discjuanons bearing on the 
question. 

These passag^?s make it (dear, althougli he disfdaims p^ropagandift- 
tiscl^ Tendenz (p. e3b2) that Breloer is an admirer of the “mo^t recent” 
political theoiie.s of planned etmnoniy etc., that he m expecting an 
“honourable pla(ie” for Europe in this respect in the future. It m evi- 
dent also, as have previously noted, that his sentimentsj agaim^t 
“liberalim” are quite pronounced. Finally, he says in m many words 
that the Hindu (aiidM )rieutal) slate has “antic ipated” the “*most recent*^ 
political institutions and theorier-, namely, Ihose of the welfare-state and 
economic control etc. 

The economic aspect of administration, the Plan^wirtschaft (plan- 
ned! economy”) is carried out in the Artlia-sdsha wnth unquestionable 
thoroughness {vvit nicht zn le'ugnender GruendlichkiM) without letting 
the rea<der feel that the question here is of a pale theory.^* On the con- 
trary, every m^easure is astabli^died on the foundation of practrice. If in 
regard: to this, says Breloer, a strictness of ajttitude is observable, it is 
perhajDs to be ascribed to the “fain,inas in Oandraguipta^s lime of whicdi 
the tradition speaks.” 

In these passages, w^ritlen we unden?itand from the preface in 


10 Vol. Ill, p. 2. 11 Vol. Ill, p. 362. 


12 Vol. Ill, p. 11, 95, 302. 
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December 1933 toward^s tlie end of tlie first year of the iiational-&ocialiBt 
state ill Germany, Brel^er seemsi evidently to have tlie following equa- 
tions before his mind's, eye : 

(1) Keonoiu'ie Polioy of Kautalya = Planned Ec^onomy of Nazi 
State. 

(2) Famines in Candragupta's time = une/miployinent in HitlerV 
Germany. 

(3) Strictness of econom;ic mea^^urieii in the Arthamstra^^irici- 
neaa of the Naiional-soeialistit^ intervention in the private 

affairs of individuals from marriage to charity. 

Such being the case a succe.ssful general like Candragupta, as he 
was known to the Romans, may have commissioned, liis teacher and 
statesiiuan Kautalya with the preparation of a Corpus juris. It is also 
poissib'le that becausie of the explicable or natural aitt.elm.pt to establish 
the unified state {aus dem erklaerlichen Streben nach dem Einheitsstaat 
hermts) it was in conteanplation to transfer the dominant form and 
method of administration in Magadha to the whole of, the new atate, 
Kaiserreich or Empire. In this reference to the Strehen of Candra- 
gupta nach dem EinlicltstaaP^ Breloer is not uninfluenced by the 
epochmaking constitutional (and political^ aohievemient of Hitler in 
1933 consisting as it did in the abolition of the states and the final uni- 
fication of Germany beyond the range of Bismarck's dreams. The fol- 
lowinfg Indo'Oerman equations should appear to have been at work 
in the £^tmo.sphere of Breloer's raiJearches : 

(1) Magadha (Candragupta) = Prussia (Hitler). 

(2) Unification of India under the auspices of Magadha- 
Unification of Germany undfer the auspices of Prussia. 

Breloer has not mentioned any con^em.poraries by name. But his 
sympathies leave no doubt as to what he means. In the hands of 
Jacobi wa got the equaition, Kau,talya= Bismarck. Jacobi's pupil has 
carried the equation to the next generation of German staitesmanship. 
At this Btage we find dhat Kautalya = some German economist or econ- 
omifKta who may be regarded as the guide-philosopher-fri‘ends of Hitler 
during 1933-34. It should be remarked that Gottfred Keller the ine- 


13 Vol. Ill, p. 11. 
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pirer of Hitler in tlie communistic or socialisilvic aspect^ of national- 
socialism in 1921-22 cannot be regarded’ asi one of them, because tbe 
Naai regime in office bar?! gone beyond those ^t-lieoriaingst of the years just 
aftei** the Great Wai\ 

Thati Breloer's inierpretation of Kautalya has- been greatly influen- 
ced by conteiiJ^poraiy events in Germany is apparent from another inter- 
esting reference. We have seen that tiie author has connneuced by 
saluting Kautalya as an ‘Aryan’ and as a kinsman of the heroes of the 
Nihdungenlied. Evidently, the Aryanism and race-cult of Hitler’s 
s^cio-poliiical philosophy can be credited with some iimpact on this 
ideology of Breloer’s. 


Kantalya=^ Trihonixm, 

One naiight suspect that the AHhma^tra was ^perhaps a primer of 
lessons on politics to be imported to a young* prince. Breloer is empha- 
tically against thig^ view* 

A m,ere pedagogic instruction of his uneducated ihng musit be re- 
garded! as out of the question in the face of (the circumstances. The 
work was not compiled for an uneducated man. Otherwise it would not 
be so difficult for us today to enter its contents. 

Although Kautalya himself says that he lias presented his material 
in an easily comprehensible form and ‘further’ that he has prepared his 
work or this; portion of it for his prince his statements n^st not be ex- 
ploited in the intere^^t of a naive interpretation. 

So Breloer comes to the pof^ition of Jacobi who represented the 
staudxioint that in the Arthkimstra we are dealing with a “document of 
administrative law, the outline of a Magna-Charta, if not the legislative 
worjk of Kaiser Caiidi agujita, which would raise the Enuperor even above 
the RonaJan Kaiser Justinian.” Both Candragupta and Justinian con- 
templatedthe expansion of their native law to the whole Weltteich 
(World-Empire) and the creation of rnodmn law on the bais^is of the oldest 
sources. The old codes were collected, a school of scliolai*s studied the 
material up into a modern work under the direction of a statesman, hei*e 
Tribanian and there Kautalya. Thus we get the following equations! t 


14 Vol. Ill, pp. 11. 91-92. 
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(1) Canclra^^upia = J ustiiiiiaii 

( 2 ) Ivautal ya — Triboiiian 

III HO far 1X6 tile parallels Jiave bt^eii pu^lied ha<*,k to tlie “elaSfiifcar’ 
utaiiospljere, .stiuleiit^ of iiolitical science as, W'.dl as iiiUology should feel 
to be on more reasonable and solid ground. 

Ka^ltalya^s work is described as ^ori^fs juris uni vena] Is, a collee- 
iion of norms or rules, about which however nobody is sure as to wdietlier 
it liad evien the power or sanction of law. But it is to be observed, says 
Breloer rather too naively for the fourth decade of the twentieth century, 
that in India the lawmaker was neither the king nor the state but 
the sayings of the old sages as interpreted by law scholars.^® 

Kaufalya, however, did not himself ma,ke the iio'riii.s or rules. He 
lias pointed it out that h*e prepared a compilation. According to Breloer 
this implies in Hindu tradition that, except wdiere Kautalya imtroduceis 
conflicting opinions, (apavdda) and makes sonne criticism, hist treatise is 
to be taken as but the survey of general opinion. 

It is possible to doubt if a single individual compiled this work in 
it6 present foriuj and witli its sub-divisions. “Even if the authorsliip 
of tile Iron Chancellor should be taken to he an historical fact, — which 
there is hardly any ^suhstaiitial reason to doubt {icoran zu zweifeln kaiim 
ein sticliJkdtiger Grand zn selim ist)d^ — it is only with the help of many 
scliolars that like Triboiiian he could have brought this coinpilatioii of 
lawfe iiogether.” Inspite of or rather just because of this circumstance, 
say^ Breloer, “ a wiigle powerful hand, an austere tone and a liard mind 
cannot be overlooked in this work.” Kautalya*, s brain is appraised as 
follows: “Both in positive as well in negative iteins the uiibeiuliiig 
opinion becomes manifest which quickly and clearly decides and like- 
wise quickly olfers the leasons for the decision almost before they are 
demanded.” 

AvthasdHra as a Comprehensive Doc wment of 
Hindu Fdtiiiy for all Ages 

Accol'ding to Breloer Kautalya *s work is unique in the Indian 
fcultune-world. It is characterized by Voilsftaendigkeit, com/pleteness or 
integrity aa a system of public law comprising also, aa iti does, private 
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law. It is also a postulate with Breloer that there m a large uuttiber of 
constant factors running througli all the ages of Hindu polity. . The 
question about the autlior’s personality or name is said therefore to 
possess hardly any iniportanne in the light of these cireumstiaiices. Be- 
cause of this reason it should be more attractive, says he, to treat the 
ArtlMdstni as the starting 'point of rllscussion on Hindu administra- 
tion than figlit over the question as to whether the treatise was written 
by the Bi?^marck of ancient India, the Iron Chancellor of Kaiser Candra- 
gupta, the unifier of India or by some other iiatoied or unnamed 
AnonymuH like nearly all the works of Indian literature/^ 

As for the date of inscriptions they should he brought in later after 
the goundl“Worb of the study on Hindu administration haa been 
establised on the basis of Kautalya. It would be putting the cart be- 
fore the horse should one dreat the ArthamHra as apocryphal and look 
for miserable crumbs in the wildemess of inscr.iptioivs, and then 
triumphantly come back with them to the richly covered table of the 
Artluisdstra, says Breloer. 

One wonders ag: to why Breloer felt it nece*^ary to fling a joke ati 
the student of inscriptions. All inscriptions of coui'se are not genuine 
or objective accounts of ac>iual facts. But should; one happen to hit 
upon an inscription that is not oiil'y autlientit*. but also contains an 
uiiembellished statement of events and promulgations, say, like the Roman 
Twelve Tables there is liardly any doubt that every document of Hdstm 
literature (Dhurma^ Artlia and NUi) would liave to be appraised by 
reference to tliis touch-stone. Under tliose circuinstancas the 4d)^tmi^ must 
follow the inscriptions and not the inBcriptioiis tlie Hcktnis aj“< authority 
for positive history. In any case each evidence is to be judged^ on its 
own merits. 


The problem of Variations in Hindu Polity 

Breloer’fi position in this regard should appear to be anything but 
scientific. According* to him the way tlirough the ArthaUisira leads 
direct into the actual life of India, and that life is alleged to be evident 
even today as it was in Buddha’s time and earlier. This postulate of 


17 Vol. III. pp. 2-4. 
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unchanging India is modified by hino' in eo far as he admits the existence 
of changing conditions andi concedes that the number of “constant 
factors’' is equal to that of the unknown or changing ones. But in any 
case, “the variations”, says he, “which the Indian system has undoubted- 
ly experienced fully disappear behind the institutions which have 
survived the changes of thnes until today and will survive further in 
future.” 

The topic of “consitant factors” and “stability” may bei left out of 
consideration for the present. But in so far as “variations” are believed 
to be in evidence in Indian political institutions and in so far accord- 
ing to his estimate fifty per cent should appear to be the proportion of 
these variations one should naturally expect an analysis of the “modi- 
fying” conditions, the new circumstances, the forces leading to “social 
mobility” etc. such as from time to tinm were reslpousible for these 
differentiations. Thus considered, Kautalya’s date, locale and mMi&ii 
are quite important in every scientific study of Hindu politics. It iis 
the “relativity” of Kautalya to the region or state and period of culture 
that possesse^^ very deep significance in a genuine uiufersfanding of the 
Hindu cultuiul development^. Otherwise one is landed in the absurd 
p;ropo^>ition that the world of the Atharva Veda is identical wuth fthat of 
the Nikdyots as well as with lliat of the Mahdhhivrata ^ or perhaps* that 
Hitler’s Germany is the same as Bismarck’s because to both of them, the 
emit of the Fatherland' and the doctrine of Kaltnntaat are as life-bloo<], 
nay, that Mussolini doels not differ from Stalin and neither from Hitler 
because all three are believers in the “totalitarian state” as well as 
“economic planning.” It should appear that Breloer has rather too 
lightly dealt with the problems of chronology, personality and the 
surroundings of Kautalya — by considering them to be less ^^anziehendP 
(attractive) and hintev der Bkdeutiing dieser F eslstellnng der Voli~ 
»fa€ndigkeit weit znn&ak (far behind the question of the integral or com- 
prehensive character of the work in importance).” 

The Welfare-State of Kaufnlya, 

In Bneloet*’s interpretation the Kautalyan state followis a store or 


18 Vol. Ill, pp. 3, 16. 
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reserve- economy as moat old and original duty. Furtlier, it receives 
its business resources in kind. The dirn’eas-ions of planned economy 
rasultingf from this are so considerable for the whole econompc .stxucture 
that the statal economy beooni'es by itself the detemiinining factor in 
economic life. All the same, the state seeks to evoke private initiative. 
This kind of ^^sftafce-planning‘’’ was not due to any ideologies or experi- 
ments, says, Breloer, but owed its origin to the solution of a gigantic 
problem. That problem according to him, “remained unknown tto the 
West until most recent times. It consisted in the provision of 
guarantee for the barest liveK of India’s untold rojillionB and the con- 
servation of her space in the int’crest of food supply.*® 

The monopoly-economy, the centralized bureaucracy and the stand- 
ing army are described as ite^ms that clearly demonstrate the strength 
and preponderance of the “control” elements in the Fwrsorgesiaat,^^ 

The instrument on which the state has to play in order to carry out 
its functions is said to be no unorganized dumb mass but a living organism 
which is almost as istrong as the state itself. This is the “total society” 
coii-esponding to the well known category of the “total state.” And in 
this “total society” every class discharges its own functions, its 
sva-dharmn^ 

According to Breloer the concentration of preventive measures or 
precautionary provisions as suggesjfed in the ArihoMsf/ra in the hands 
of the state is econo'mically simple, sound and effective. Along with this 
comes into operation the “welfare principle” and the state undertakes 
the direction or management of the economy.*® This economic direc- 
tion or guidanoe iHscha f tiff ueh rung) i,s however radically different 
from communalization, isnys he. 

The direction of economic activiiieBi by the state emibodies itself 
essentially in “economic superintendence or control” (WtHirchafisauf- 
sidiit) which does not ishrink from, compulsory measures. But it fights 
shy of direct participation in economic enterprises. The “nionopoldes” 
are clear exceptions and they are managed by the state only wdien it is 
sure of surplus in all circumstances.®* 


20 Vol. Ill, pp. 361-.%2. 

22 Vbl HI, pp. 74, 284, 302, 
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In these statenieiiis Breloer slvoiild be taedited with having rightly 
grasped the funetioiis of the Hindu stale, ns the prei^ent author has 
indieated in has Political Institvi\ions and Theories of the Hhulvs 
(Tjeipzig 1922) in the extensive chapter on ‘‘IN’ntional Finance,’^ with 
parallels from the experience of non-Indian regions. 

But Breloer is not conotent with this objective analysis of data. 
He goes beyond these facts into philosophical speculations about ihe 
alleged fundamental and peculiar causes of this growth in India. 

Climate as alleged Determinant in Hindu Polity 

Economic centralization or planned economy was engendered in 
India, says he, because of two reasons.^^ First, it was necessaiy to 
maintain the stores or reserves as provision against famine as well as 
for tlie standing ai*m\' and the civil service. Aiivi se(*ondly, the question 
of irrigation was of fundamental importance to the people and the 
state. An lextensive agricultural policy furnished with central control 
wajs, it is said, the bed-rock of state-economics. 

These conditions Breloer considers to be peculiar to India occasioned 
by climate and Nature. 

This discussion of climate and Nature in their bearings on Indian 
society, economy and state, has played a coiisideralde idle in Breloer's 
work. He believes that the Eig^cnarten dcs Klimns-^ (the peculiar 
features of the climate) has as yet been hardly jire-senied in right liglit 
as heherrsehender Faktor (the ruling factor) in India. 

A comparative study of economic and technical f*ond<itions from the 
earliest tiinesi carried over the most diverse regions of the w^orld' would, 
liowever, indicate that anthropologically speaking neither economic cen- 
tralisation (e.g. financial, statistical etc.) nor administrative control in 
econamic enterprises ought to he regarded as a ^^fun(*tiou’\ sociologically 
considered, of climate and Nature. As Breloer’s w’ork is based on these 
fundamental postulates it has served Inn 1o repeat in a new form the 
fallacies of . monistic regionalism or ‘‘g-eographical interpretation” 
culture from Hegel to Huntington/^ In reality the kind of planned 

24 See also B. K. Sarkar: Positwp, Baelcground of Hindu Sociolog^p 
(Allahabad)' Vol. II, (1921) chapter on “State Hou8e-KaGfping’\ 
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ecoxioiiiy tliat lie has disscovered ia India can be ascribed io many 
countries, primitive, ancient and mediaeval. 

l^rom, top to bottom and cover to cover lie lias tried to propagrate an 
untenable economic and sociological! thesis. Eveiy item of what 
Breloer beilieves to be special to Indian economics and finances can be 
proven io have flourished under other climates and under other ‘%eo- 
politicar’ conditions. The almost univeisal character of W irts^hafU- 
fuehruny, H irtschaftaavfsiclit^ Plameittaohaft, V orkehrungspolitik^ 
and so forth is the most outstanding feature of ancient* and medieval 
history. 

It is strange that Breloer should consider interest in agriculture, 
irrigation, agricultural statistics and finance etc. on the part of the 
state and attempts of the state to control the agidcultural policy in a 
syvStematic and centralized manner aiS something wusschliesdich (p. 77) 
or exclusive, i.e., special to India’s climate and Nature. He believes 
that extra-Indian iiarallels are hardly available (p. 10). Jfotliing could 
be 'more unhistorical and untrue to facts of world-economy. 

The comprehensive and centralized land, irrigation, water supply, 
sanitation, roads and agricultural buildings legislation of Italy embodies 
itself in thie bonifica Integnde movem|eut. Mus.soliui’i5 hafiiugluit dtyl 
gram (wheat campaign) is but an item* in the same complex. His 
cattarrc la term, con hi herra git uomi/ii e con gli uomim la mzza (redeem 
tile land, with the land the men and with the men the race) lias become 
the agrar-demographic war-cry of Fascist Italy. The bonifica move- 
ment is as old as the unification of Italy. 

In France tlie agricultural interests of the state comprise amionig* 
other itemjjj the financial lelgislation bearing on the Credit Agricola and 
itiS relatioiis with the Danquo de Fran^cc. Thh A gmrpolitik was ini- 
tiated by Meline in the nineteenth century. The British people -wliicli 
is iiiown to be relatively less agricultural has for two generations been 
pushing forward the enactment of Small Hoildiii^gis Aeis in diverse forms. 
The i^agrarization movement has got a tremendous fillip in Eiigiand 


27 Climatological fallacies of this type have been examined at length in B. K. 
Sarkar: . The Futurism of Youne Asia (Berlin, 1922) and The roliticol Insiitutwns 
dnd Theories of the hindus (Leipzig, 1922). 
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ill post-war y6aHs aucl ioo'k finite shape in the Agiiciiltiiral Iribuiial 
of Investigation. 

The all-einhraeing agricultural legislation finance and statistics of 
Geriiutiiy have beconie classical. The Innindolonimtionh-poliUk (in- 
ternal colonisation 'policy), the Renten(j\nUgeiietsyehung (rent-land 
legislation), the Aneibenreolit (law of succession by a ‘choisen heir') and 
so forth constitute a magnificent complex of agricultural econoiny under 
state auspices. 

Hitler^s emjjhasis on the Bauenutand (the farmer elase) a*^ the fun- 
damental basis of Gern^an Kultur and the Nazi legisilation of 1933 pro- 
tecting and promoting the cultivator’, g interosts point but to the conti- 
nuation of the traditional German policy since Stein, nay, rince 
rrederiek the Great. 

The>&e are examjples from modern races and epochs. It is not 
necesisaiy for the time being to refer to the older insttances of the state’s 
solicitude for agriculture under other than Indian climates and 
geographical conditions. lu the e^vt enure Agmrpolitik (p. 76) of 
Kaatalya thei*e is nothing of EigenaH (p. 16), i.e., peculiarity, excep- 
tional character or speciality to be seen in India, as oiispected by Breloer. 

Breloer would perhaps, like to furnish new bints to the geograpliical 
sociologists who are travelling in the wake of Katzel, hd Play, Matteuzzi, 
Barth and otheis. In recent year^ there have been scholars who have 
attempted to out-Budkle Buckle in the “climatological iiiteipretation” 
of history. But ais a result of intensive investigations, e.g., of Duikheim, 
Brunhes, Thurnwald, Lowie, Vallaux and others it is impossible to 
demonstrate a regular or substantial “correlation’’ between climate, 
nature and geographical conditions on the one hand and economic 
structure, religion, family lif-e, social organization and polity on the 
other.** 

Planned Economy Old and New 

Breloer is careful to ix)iut out that oiie should not read ipoderu view- 
points into the concept' of Hindu Fliinicirti\f:haft (planned economy). 

28 See the examination of the geographical monist Huntiiigton^s theories in 
Sorokin : VonfemnoTary Socioloyicdd Theories (New York 1923) pp. 123, 137-168, 
186-103. 
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But all tlie satoie he would not like that this special feature of 
Indian economy sihould be ignored. It does not escape him that the 
‘‘ideology of modern socialistic origin in the interpretation of ancient 
conditions is a dristurbing* guest/' The difficulties of comparison are not 
igiM>i’«ed. But he does not object to the use of expressions which enabte 
a ceitjain world of idieals th-at lies near to iis in point of time to be 
brought into the neighbourhood of equalization or sinplarity. This sort 
of tentative eftbris at establiehing what may be (tailed approximate 
equations between the nearest approximations (or approaches to simi* 
laritiy) is certaiinly the pnly course open in a scientific investigation of 
values. 

In spit/e of his formal warning Breloer ha^ given reasons ta under- 
stand that in connection with the Kautalyan polity he is using ‘^planned 
economy" in the contemporary “antiJiberal" sense and thait his senti- 
ments lean towards antiliberalism. His work is therefore bound’ to he 
the butt of much criticism from the standpoint of modern economics, 
Oiie cannot help feeling that this huge tome of some 600 pages is eseen- 
tially a study in contemporary planned' economy. Indeed this isi apparent 
in the veiy title. Only the illustrations' have been driawn fromi Kaufalya^ 
In othier words, Kautalya has been presented virtually m an anticipator of 
economic planning. This is a serious pioposition and eminently open 
to challenge. 

Economic planning is indeed in one sense such a simple, elementaiy 
and human category that almost every individual even of the most primi- 
tive times may be said to be an econom;ic planner in so far as he maikea 
provisions for the future. Similarly every state that makes a yearly 
budget is alteo used to planning out the future ahead^ 

In a more limited ^ense economic planning implies the intervention 
of the state in the private economy of its citiaen^. This also is ahmosi 
an eternal as well as a universal fact of hietmiy from the earliest times, 
The regulation of prices, wages, and interest, the prescription as to the 
kind- of food grains to grow, the control of contmerce by tiolls, exci^ and 
customs, the redistribution of national walth aild income by taxation 
and cttiftreiicy manipulations, and- of course, the promotion of public} 
health, vidyas^ holds ^ artsand sciencesetC. have been the regitlnr featnrei! 
of state activities in tho East and the West, 

JUNE, 1^5. 
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One can say, tliei*efore, that mail as^ a political aiiiiiial liaa been 
jiiactisiiig* plaiiined eooiioiuy all tiirougli liistory without k'nowing it or 
uiiijig' the word. Thus considered, even the alleged ‘'liberaP^ states 
liave not been less used to it than the ‘‘conservative^^ staters.. Flame irt* 
ach/ift cannot by any means be regarded als the exclusive or special 
acliievemeiit of Hindu or Oriental genius. If or did the West, have to 
wait until the ^neuei^ie Zeit^ (iiiosti recent tiineB) to comineiice the 
A.B.O. of this Fuersorgestaat philosophy. Breloer is extremely out of 
the mark in this discussiion. 

It too w^ell known that the ager piihlicm (public domain) was the 
main-jiitay of public finance at Rome even under the Einjiire. The jilace 
of ‘state-projierty’ and ‘‘state monofpolies’^ in French finance was veiy 
high, as one learns froinj Brissaud^s da Droit F\uhliG Francis 

and Lemy-Beaulieu’s TmiU de la Science des Finances, The system of 
Itublic gTanaries (Breloer’s lieservepolltik^ Magasinpohtik) .was establish- 
ed by Augustus in order to mitigate the evils of a famine. On the 
occasion of a famine in Marcus Auielius’s time the Roman Qinijpire 
organized a seven years’ supjdy of provisioiiis. The institution was 
championed by Tliomas Muu in EnglatuVs Tre<tsure hy Fonmgn Trade 
and Jean Bodiii in Les sij) Livms de la UepuhUque, The idea of a war- 
chest was papular with the HoheuzolleriiN fro'in Frederidk the Great to 
Wilhelm II. 

Students of anthropology and ecoiiomicj liisiory will admii) 
th^at Europe does not have to get admitted into a Freshman 
clash, as Bi'elber seems to suggest,, for elemental'^' lessons 
in economic planning as understood in primitive, anci)&nt, inedisBval 
or even pre-war modern times. But economic planning is, after 
all, not an old) category. It is a post-war phenomenon, and 
mcost not be confounded with w^h'at looked like it in 'previoufei epoohsir 
Historically it is noti older than 1928 when it was set in motion in Soviet 
Russia under the name of Gosplan (state-planning). Since then it has 
been formally adopted in Italy, Geitmany and the TI.S. A. and to a certain 
extent in Japan and informally in Great. Britain* 

Econdmic planning as thus circumiscribe J, i.e., in its latest phase, is 
a aocio-financial ;Complex contprising the following items : 

1. A definite goal of economic or social welfare* 
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2. A definite period of time- witliin which the goal isi to be realized^ 

3. A definite portion of the budget earmarked for the realization 

of the goal. 

4. Intervention of the state in private afPairs in order to 

carry out the programme indicated in the fiast three 
points. 

These four items taken together slioiild he regarded as the irredu- 
cible minimum of planned economy that has become a common place of 
public life today. It is so extraordinarily new that nowhere has any 
body dared to introduce it for more than a fixed number of years. And 
even during the course of these ishort periods ewry statesman's position 
has been shdifcing. 

Besides, states intervention in the ordinary sense of miggestion, 
advice or general legislation in not the item in question, becam=te this 
beloniga to every state as as matter of course. It is not even public 
ownership, atate management and control, because all this ^^ocialism* 
belongs virtually to every state. The novelty of the present situation is 
to be found in a peculiar ‘ dictatorship’ linidted for certain defined* pur- 
poses to fixed periods. 

This intervention is an ideological cognate or agnate of the war- 
ccunmunism (1914-18) or dictatorship of the state, of which it is indeed 
virtually an immediate successor. Some amount of ‘dictatousliip’ is by 
all mean» associated with this category. But it is not the dictatorship of 
Imperial despots, ‘‘enlightened” as they were, like the Maury ais», the 
Homan Emperors, the Bourbons, Frederick Peter and Joi?eph. In the 
present instances the dictatorship isi that of a ‘Tarty” which covens if not 
the entire nation, at any rate, a ver^' large section of the population, and 
which happenfs to have taken possession of the state (eg. Kussia, Italy, 
and! Germany), Or as in the IJ.S.A,, Japan, and England, the Parlia- 
ments have by constitutional and legal methods virtually conferred dicta- 
torial privileges on the party in power. 

The fact that an individual like the Duee, the F'lwhrrer, the leader, 
is always lording it over in ^sorae of the ‘planned economy’ 
regions does not eclipse the great reality that today we are dealing with 
huge maaises of men and women, the folk, and not with individuals, who 
as Party ai^e enjoying the dictatorship* 
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Economic planuiug, as defined by Stalin, Mussolini, Hitler and 
Eoosevelt as well as tlie Seiyukai Party and British National Admiiiis- 
tration of today was not and eoiilcl not be understood by Kautalya as it 
was not and could not be understood by tiie past masters of oeniralizatioii, 
administrative unification a«! well as proinoiers of welfare in Homan and 
]:']lizabetlian times, in the ancieii regime as well as in the Hohenzollern 
lepoclu It is in the interest of economics, politics* and sociology as well 
as of indology that we should save ourselves from the tendency to use 
ultra-modern categories in connection with old Hindu institutions and 
theories. 

In his economic and .social policies Hitler the national-socialist is 
not identical with Bismarck' the nationalist, and is of course at poles 
asunder from Frederick the Great. There cannot be any equation 
between the econoaiie planning of the Nazi state and that of the “enlight- 
ened despots/’ Exactly in the same i^anner is it impossible to estab- 
lish any equation between the de facto ‘planned economy’ ineaisures of 
the British Cabinet today and the Elizabethan FuersorgcMuat or state 
intervention in private economy. Kautalyan economy does not contain 
anything more than what is to be found in Diocletian, .Eli'zabetli, Colbert 
and so forth. When all tihqse considerations ai'i? taken into account the 
category Planwictschaft should not be employed in ijonnection with the 
economic measures of the Kautallya Arthliiuasti'a, 

The economic planning of today is a very coinplicated affair. In 
8'pite of the differences in methods and tactics between Bolshevism, 

National-socialism, Anglo-American liberalism and Japanese 
‘paternalism^ the capitalists and employers in each and every region 
have pomie under the sway of one or other brand of socialilsim or comniu^ 
nism embodied as it is in trad^ unions and other labour insfidtutioiiis. 
The world is witnessing everywhere some form of capitalism as multiplied 
or modified and moderated by socialism. The systems! of today may be 
d'^cribed as belonging to Neo-carpitaliem<. On the other hand the techno- 
craiio revolutions and rationaJlizations have served to initiate and further 
centra/Wsations and administrativo unification?a of the highest order. It is 
this ‘neo^papitalistic^ centralization that; furnifshesi the fundamental 
logic of planned ooonomy in the post-war world. The attempt to think 
of or even insinuate such a technique while in the atlmospbere of Kautalya 
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woultl be aa unliiatorix al and unsoientifie as to do so in the perspective 
of Dioidetain or Louis XIV. 

One is at* liberty to haves one^a own view^s in regard to the methodic 
and problems of contemporary societal remaJking. Economic planning 
liappens to be a pliaf^e, the most reoent phase of applied economics, sociol- 
ogy and polities in Eur-Am^rica, nay, in Asia too. One can under- 
Btand itfS: origins and necessities as one can appieciate also the origins 
and necessities of laissez faiie, economic fneedom, dWocracy and ‘‘libera- 
lism,” The one .system is as relative io w’orld-conditions as the other. 
But in order to justify a measure that one considers to be very necessary 
for today it should be as utterly unwarrantable to father it upon an 
ainuenti Hindu st^te-sman as upon an ancient European. 

Had BreJoer only cared to make a passing I'eiuark just by way of 
suggestive reference in order to point out what he oonsidens to be an ap- 
proximate ‘parallel the situation would not have been so damaging. But 
he iia-si seriously set him self to establish a thesis on what may be called the 
KautaiyUn anticipation of planned economy. The effort is regrettable 
in view of the fact that hig intensive analysis of the financial data avail- 
able in the AHhamutm ij? inspired generally by sound judgment and cri- 
tical scholarship. He uses a commonplace cati^gory ‘ecjonomie-planning’ 
without distinguishing its old and new contents and has led the readers 
to suspect that the latest contend of this catisgory are to be di.sctovered in 
the ancient Hindu statesman of the Hdlenistic period. This attempt 
should not appear to be more reasonable than that of discovering a moilern 
British Cabinet in the royal councils of the Rdmayanc or a League of 
Nations in som^ of the inter-tribal assemblies of the MohdhhdratM. 


Doses of Economic Freedom m the Artha^yfra, 

At one point, while speaking of gilds, Bieloer makes the categorical 
statement that the concept of professional freedom (Gewerhefreiheity^ is 
utterly unlknown (ydelUg unhehannt). At another point, however, we 
are told that the state planning does not function in any way as a dis- 
turbing factor because as a mult of long experience ‘private initiative' 
was afforded' the ‘widest Apace', scope or ehanoc. Eurther, snytsi he, it is not 

29 Vol. HI, pp. 363, 367, 648, 
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tlie regulations of planned economy but the incorporation of precau- 
tionary 'n).easures that furuislies the practical item in tire Kautalyan 
syatem of economic control. 

He has not made it clear as to how professional! freedom could be 
entirely lacking although economic planning left loophole.^ for freedom. 
Had Breloer sought to place the data of the in tire perspec- 

tive of the European craftgilds and gild merchants as well als» the econ- 
ojiiic policies of the Western states duriiig certain periodsi of ancient 
and mediaeval history, he might have discovered something more uni- 
versal than the alleged Kautalyan patent of ^'eeonoanic planning.' We 
might have felt there was nothing exceptional or extraordinary in the 
Kautalyan policy, but that certain doses of freedom^ well as certain 
do.^es of restraint, control and guidance were being normally adminis- 
tered at the same time by the ,state-.aystem.s of the East and the West. 

Society mul State in Hindu Politics 

The present writer notes with interest that since he raised^the cry 
against Max Muller's over-emphassis on metaphyisice and i^ligion in the 
suiwey of Hindu culture scholars at home and abroad have caredUo tiurn 
its ‘‘positive" and secular aspects. Breloer also observes that in Max 
Muller's ^presentation the diver^uties and tendencies of the Indians were 
exceedingly iinderestiinated.'’® This does not however enable Breloer to 
fully realize the volume and w’^eight of the non-ieligiou<s and noiinpliilos- 
ophical strands of Hindu thought. He cannot get away from thi? fact 
that, on thie wdiole, Indian literature was maintained and cultivated al- 
most exclusively hy the Brahmanas, and that the entire literature with 
which he has to deal for his re^^earches is somehow religious. 

This! attitude of Breloer's does not appear to be reasonable. Even 
supposing that the state and its seven limbs are described in part or in 
fu-li in certain texts that are^known to be resligiousiJ it doeis nbt imply that 
the state activities are not worldly and materialistic. The Hindu hooks 
were as a rule encyclopaedic and almost levery treatise tried to deal with 
the whole duty of man. Naturally, tlierefore, kdma, artha, and dharina 
came to be discussed along with malm in aln^ost every work. The pre- 


ao Vol. m, p. 60, 
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sentation of all the divem interests of man in one cdmp^ex does not 
reiuler art ha or hdma less j)ositive and iioii-religioins. 

The Vedas are supposed to be religious works. But the relations 
between the folk and the ruler that are described or referred to tlieiein 
are anything but religious.. Atharra ] eda is more secular than many 
secular treatises. In the IhCih nuinaa one conies across more worldly am- 
bitious than other-worldly ones. The lJh<u nia-sutnts, Dhiarmci-sdatra^ 
and >SW/|/-,vd.s‘^cfl.v are again held as canoni(;al treatises. Bui the daily 
duties of the individual, tlie rites and ceieiuoiiies of the family, inheri- 
tance andipartition of property, the fiinction.s of kings, etc. that foim the 
principal contents of these works are nothing but secular. 

Breloer quotes with aiiproval the historically unfounded and antliro- 
pologically fallacious remark of Emil Senart evidently from the latter^s 
Les Ca^stes dana VInde to the effect that ‘‘the ancient Indians, did not 
at all know any state, because the state was extrdme'ly dependent on 
the society. According* to Breloer the “statal organization could 
hai'dly be recognised beside the society^ ^ and the state was simply tbe 
protector of the social order. From this is said to follow tlie doctrine 
of dharina being above or going before artha. The state is alleged to be 
in no way contained in the society but to stay apart from and opposed io 
it. 

Both Senart and Breloer have in;anaged to ignore the danda^ the 
punishment., the “sancttioii,’* w'hich keeps the castes or the social orders 
each to it svadHarma or discharge of one’s own duties. And the danda is 
wielded by the state through its executive, the King. The Hind^ii theoiy 
of , state is? based on the dictum : Ko danda, no dharma, i.e., no king, no 
society. It ia the .state that is personified in the king^ as one of its seven 
limibs. In other words, the right attitude in regard to Hindu i)olitics 
would consist! in admitting that there is no society, morality, duty etc. 
poamble without state. The state is the cause of social order.*'- 

In regar*d to the theories of Hindu politics Breloer has not been able 
te go beyond the conventional. Be it observed en imsani that Hille- 

31 Vol. Ill, pp. 68-6&, 70. 

32 See “The Hindu Theory of Property,, Law and Social Order- ’ in B. K. Sarkaf^ 
The Political InstitutiOfis, 
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hrMidt'ti Altindinvhe Poll tile (Jeua tried tu iutiuduce Geriuan iudot- 

ogy to some fruitful ideaii in tlie field of Iliiulu polity and as well calcu- 
lated to counteract tlie traditional Urientalivm as uianifesi in Breloer. 

As Breloer lias been attiempting an analytical and objective exacava- 
tion into the Arthamstm and allied woiia fronit far and near it should 
perhaps be deemed reasonable to try to discover the theories of the Hindu 
state and society on the basis of the new facts that are being unearthed. 
In the meantime it is not prudent to make use of the ready-made theories 
of the last generation of indoloigists, for they ntjay need to be modified in 
the light of the new data.^® 


Bekoy Kumak Sabjvak 


33 On th^ Kautalyd qliestioh see B, K. Sarkat* : ‘^Kautalya in BticlUttiati 
Perspectives’’ in the (Jatcxitta BevieWy July 1935 and *‘Kautalya diid Hi» 
Boswell” in tke C.B,, Auglist 1935. 
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THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE EARLY TAMILS By K. N. 
Sivaraja Pillai, B. A. University of Madras, 1932. 

The author j^oints out that the Tamil literature is made up 
of three separate strata, viz. Naturalistic, Ethical, and Religious. 
The Sangain literature covers the Naturalistic and Ethical groups. 
The Naturalistic group, with which the author is mainly concerned, 
is the earliest of the three. It consists of (Eight Antho- 

logies) and Pattuppdttii (Ten Idylls). Ten generations of Tamil 
kings, who, according to the author, nourished between c. 50 B. C. 
and 6*. 200 A. D., are referred to here. The author has made a 
detailed discussion on this point with due notices of the works of 
certain early Greek and Roman writers. These ten generations 
of kings were preceded by a type of political organization which 
was peculiarly republican and Dravidian in character. The author 
thinks that Asoka^s edict refers to these communal republics. The 
earlier kings of the above mentioned group robbed the republican 
communities of their original rights and powers, and established 
autocracy in the Tamil land. The author agrees that there are 
some Sanskrit words in the early poems, but that does not prove 
that the poems bear traces of Aryan influence. According to him 
Aryanisation got a stronghold in the Tamil country after c. 200 
A. D. Arguments put forward in support of this conclusion are 
not convincing. 

The book contains many repetitions of statements which 
could easily be avoided. The author critically discusses the main 
issues and his judgments in many cases are well balanced. 

D. C. Ganguly 


THE HINDU CONCEPTION OF THE DEITY as culminating 
in Ramanuja. By Bharatan Eumarappa, M. A. (Madras), Ph. D. 
(Edin.), Ph. D. (Lond.). With a Foreword by Dr. L. D. Barnett. 
1934. 8® pp. xvi + 356. 

The work under review gives an interesting account of the growth 
and development of the conceptions of the Deity as found in the 
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Upanimuls, Dhiiijavadgliih Pancat aira and the Puranic literature, the 
Hon^s of the Alvars and lastly in the Snhhasya of Ramanuja. The 
book is divided into two parts— Part I deals rather succinctly with 
the pre-Kamaiiuja conceptions of the Deity, while Part II is 
devoted to a fuller and more exhaustive treatment of similar concep- 
tions us can be gathered from different parts of the &rihha§ya of 
Kaiiuiuuja. The topic is discussed in the different sections of the 
work under three princii)al heads, viz., Nature of the Deity, 
Relation of the Deity to the World, and Relation of the Deity to the 
Finite Self. 

In discussing the Pre-Ramanuja conceptions the author has 
confined himself to works that, in his opinion,— which is not suhs- 
taptiaied by any evidence whatsoever — influenced Ramanuja, directly 
or indirectly, in shaping his views. As a matter of fact, barring 
the thirteen principal XJpanisads, which are non-sectarian, the 
author has concerned himself only with Vaisnava works. Thus 
he has not dealt wdth any of the sectarian Upanisads or any 
of the non-Vaisnava Puranas though the antiquity of some of thein 
is generally admitted. The whole of the extensive Agamic 
literalure, with the exception of the specifically Vaisnava portion 
of it, e. g., the Puhcaratra literature, has been left out of account, 
though surely every bit of it cannot be relegated to post-Ramanuja 
period. And it is difficult to assert that no portion of 
this variety, of old literature exerted any influence on Ramanuja. 
A brief account, therefore, of the Deity conceptions in at 
least the admittedly earlier works of other systems than Vaisnava 
would have heen of immense help in better understanding the 
position of Rainunuja. 

So far, however, as the plan of the author goes, it has been 
carried out quite successfully and creditably. He has minutely 
collected materials scattered in different parts of an extensive 
literature and has presented them nicely and systematically. 

The occurrence of occasional typographical inaccuracies in the 
book is to be regretted. We refer here to a few of these, l^gyeda for 
l^gveda{]^,21 f, n. 1), cotnpased tor composed (p. 143, 1. G), Siddhi 
Traya for Siddliitraya (p, 143, L 29), Stotra Ratna for Stotraratna 
(p, 144,1.9), are now extant for are not extant (p. 160, 1. 1) aud 
Narjara for Mar jura (pp. 310, 1. 30; 338, 1. 44; 346, 1. 23). 


Chintahasan Chakeavaeti 
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KAULAJN ANANIRNAYA and some Minor Texts of tlie School 
of Matsyendrariatlia edited by Dr. Prabodh Chandra Ba^clii, 
Lecturer, Calcutta University, published by Metropolitan Printing 
and Publishing House, Calcutta. 

In the history of mediaeval mysticism of India, Matsyendranatha,. 
called variously as Macchendrapada, Macchaghna, Minapada, etc. 
occupies an important place being a founder of a school which 
according to the texts published in the present volume, can be 
named Knula, His history is shrouded in legends found in 
different parts of the country including Nepal. These have been 
collected and ably discussed by the editor in his long and learned 
introduction. He inclines to identify Matsyendranatha with Luipa 
one of the well-known eighty-four Siddhas and the arguments 
advanced in support of that identification are certainly praise- 
worthy. Dr. Bagchi arrives at the conclusion that Matsyendra- 
natha lived in the beginning of the lOth century A. D., and it is 
not impossible that he lived till the last quarter of ihat century. 

The volume before us comprises the following texts : 1. Kavla- 
jndnanirnaya and four minor texts, viz. 2. Akidavlrat antra A, 
3. Al'tdavlvatantra /?, 4. Kidanaiidatantray and 5. Jndnakdrikd, 

According to the colophons of these works they are handed down 
{avatdrita) by Matsyendranatha, though it cannot be ascertained 
that he is the author of them. 

The edition is based on a single MS of each of the works mentioned 
above procured by the author himself from Nepal. These MSS. 
are defective in more than one respect. The language of the 
texts are corrupt and may be compared to some extent with the 
Buddhist Sanskrit. Yet evidently there are many mistakes and 
corrupt readings. The editor has done well having refrained from 
making corrections except in a few cases of palpable confusion of 
the copyists. But there are some cases where following the line taken 
by him one could reconstruct the actual readings of the text. 
For instance, the text as printed reads (p. 116) : 

Undoubtedly here in the first half for mavasas tv ridha w one 
should read manas tu trividhavi. 

On p. 119 we read : 


II 
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Here in the second half for cetam sa cet tam one should like 
to read cetam acetam as supported by the first word in the first 
half. 

In the Kaulajndnanirnaya in not less than eleven chapters 
(pafalas) out of twenty five the colophon runs : — itijnd7ianirp.itiyogim 
(sometimes for ®m) mahdkaulamahacchrl^, while in about nine 
of them we have jndnanirnaya for ^ jncinanirniti*' (strictly ""nvniiti). 
In chapter XVIII there is iti jfidnanirnaye mahdkaule^ whereas 
on p, 83 one reads "" maJidkaule jndnanwiaye. But in chapter XIX 
we have "" jndnaniry.aye mahdyogimkaule'* » Considering all these 
variants with such words in the text as jndnaniry.ayaiji (p. 75), jndna^ 
sya nin^aye (p. 76) etc. one may incline to think that the first part 
of the colophon of the text was iti jndnaniriiaye malidkaule (or yogiinl^ 
mahdkanle) followed by srima’' , This is supported to some extent by 
Pandit Haraprasad Sastri’s statement (Intro., p. 2) that the work 
is called Mahakaulajndnanirfiaya, 

These texts are of a Tantric School called Kitla- or Kmda -marga. 
The word knla is explained differently. One of the explanations 
says that kula means *all' which includes the knower (jHatr), 
the knowable (jtieya), and the knowledge (jndna). Thus the way 
(mdrga) that leads to the true understanding of this kvla is 
kulamdrga. The editor has ably discussed in his introduction this 
and other important matters of the texts in broad lines which 
will help his reader in understading the text. But the texts them- 
selves are written in many cases in such a mystic way that they 
are not clear at all, and this difficulty is enhanced by the defects 
of the texts. 

The central conception of liberation in the system is in Gauda- 
pada’s words manaso hy amamhhdvah 'the state of non-mind of 
the mind i.e. making the mind non-mind, or the complete suppres- 
sion of the mind, — a state that has found so much expression in 
Buddhist and non-Buddhist religious or philosophical systems of 
India. 

The editor has given different ^indexes but not of the proper 
names. We wish he had added it also. 

We thank Dr. Bagchi for his studies which will attract students 
to work on the subject which still remains not properly attended. 


Vidhusekhaha Bhattacharya 
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SAVAYADHAMMADOHA OF DEVASENA, critically edited with 
Introduction, Translation, Glossary, Notes and Index, by Hiralal 
Jain, M.A., LL.B., pp. xxxii+125 Berar, 1932. 

PAHUDADOHA OF MUNI EAMASINGHA, critically edited with 
Introduction, Glossary and Notes etc. By Hiralal Jain m.a,, ll.b., 
pp. 46+136, Berar, 1933. 

These bodks are respectively vols. 2 and 3 of the Amabadas 
Chabera Digaimbar Jain Series. The Editor Mr. Hiralal Jain haa earned 
afresh the gratitude of scholars interested in the Apabhrain^a literature 
as well as the religious ideas of the Mediaeval India by publishing a 
critical edition of these two important texts. 

Of the two, the Sa/voyadhamonadolul gives, its name implies, a 
collection of rules of good condiict for the sravaha (a lay member of the 
Jain sect). Written in fine Apabhrainsa verse and sometimes furnished 
with poetic figures of speech these rules are far from dry. Following 
are two examples! from them : 

“If you desire much happiness, then, 0 man, be content; for, who 
except the sun will give joy to the lotus?’’ (127). 

“By the study of scriptures one increases one’s knowledge.and curbs 
one’s senses; for, when the sun rises in the morning the owls become 
lustreless.” (140) 

Apart from the religious contents of tlie work it makes incidental 
references to the various aspects of the social and individual life of 
a man in 1,000 A.C. While critioising the different activities of the 
sfdvaka from the standpoint of J aina ethics. 

The importance of the Pdhududohd is almost exclusively for the 
valuable data it furnishes for the histoi'y of religious ideas in 
Medimval India. It contains some outspoken remarks against 
certain aspects of Jaina asceticism. The doctrine it preaches 
seem.a to have comje out of a synthesis of Jainism, Vedanta, Saivism, and 
Nirahjana and some other contemporary cults. It is quite pocpJble that 
the author Ramasihgha Muni did not mean this book for the masses 
whose intellectual power is never enough for the apj^reciation of any 
ideological novelty. The title of the work seems to suggest this. 
Though the learned editor after some discusf^ion (Introduction, p. 13) 
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has taken the word pahuda to mean vpahdra or present, we think 
that this is not tlie right interpretation. For the word can 

easily be equated to Skt. prdbhrta, which may mean 'concealed’ (cf. Skt. 
nihhrta). Thus we may think that the naime Pdlmdaclohd implies that 
the work contains some teaching which is to be kept concealed from the 
masses. 

Jkit the truth which Muni Ramasihg'lia, preached to his 
very intimate disciples could, in course of time, pass to persons like 
Kabir who, born some five centuries later, moved the whole of the 
Northern India by his teaching. 

A few specimens of the saying of this great Jaina mystic are quoted 
below in English translation : 

"The Lord {^iva) resides in this temple which has the form of our 
body. Thou art looking for him in the (ordinary) temple. It is ridi- 
culous that you are begging (for alms) from a mendicant.” (186), 

"0 Yogin, for the siglit of whom thou art roaming about in tirthas 
that Lord (Siva) is within thyself and i.s moving along with thee, still 
thou dost not see Him.” 

"0 Lordi (Jinavara) I have bowed to Thee till I did not know that 
Tliou art within me. When I have known Thee to be within my frame 
to which object shall I bow any more?” (141). 

"In the temples there is stone, in the tlrtlia water, in the books 
(only) poetry.” (161)). 

"0 the best inmidi (one with a shaven head) among the Tnundis, 
thou hast shaven off thy head but not thy mind (i.e. not purified the 
mind). One who has 'shaven’ his niind has saved himself from 
samsdra.^^ (135). 

"0 friend, what am I to do with a mirror in which one cannot see 
his own image? The world laughs a,t me who though living in the 
houae does not know the master of the house.” (122). 

The sayitfgs of Kabir and his numerous followers from the 15th 
century downwardo have much g^imilarity with' those of Muni Ramasingha 
(10th century). Yet writers like Eve'lyn Underhill sought the sources 
of Kabir’s idea^ in Persian n^stici^ of the 12-13th centuries (?ee Intro- 
duction to Kabir’s Poems translated by Rabindranath Taigore, 
Macmillan, 1926, p. vii). 
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So mucli in brief about the contents of the The editor has 

in his well written introduction of these work^ discussed other import- 
ant asjiects of them. Short gTanimatical sketches which he has added 
to each work will facilitate their study. His conjecture about the langu- 
age, however, seems to he rather hasty. For he ^ems* to class the langu^ 
age of the Sava^adhiJ/mmadohu as the Maharastrl Apabhrairisa but this 
is againist the view of Hemacandnu who derives Apablirai^isa from 
Saurasenli. The iinsoundness of Pischel’s view on the l>oint hiw been 
shown by the present reviewer elsewhere {Journal of the JJeparimient 
of Letters, Calcutta University, vol. XXIII, 1933), The view the 
learned editor has taken of the langaiage of the Klrtilatd in this con- 
nexion does not seem to be convincin/g. The dilference ob*:ervable be- 
tween the languages of the Sdvyadh'amma and the Kirtllatd are more 
due to their chronological distance than anything else. The latter work 
shows a stage of Apabhraipsa from which New Indo-Aryan vernaculars 
were to emerge, while the language of the foi^nier work was not so 
developed. 

The conclusion which the editor has made about* the relation betw^een 
the Desibliasa and Apabhramsa i^ems to be convincing. It is quite 
possible that poets and writers of the age did not so much like to call 
their language Apabhramsa or ‘deterioration^ and hence named it 
Desijbhasa or local speech. Vidyapati, however, has used both the 
names. 

In conclusion we congratulate the editor for publishing these two 
important texts. The mse of Hindi in the Intiuduction, Translation and 
Notes is to be commended. For, many Indians who take interest in the 
religious heritage of the nation will be able to enjoy therse works. 

Manomohan Ghosh 


ON THE ICONOGEAPHY OF THE BUDDHA’S NATIVITY. 
By A. Foucher. Memoirs of the Archseological Suivey of India, No, 
46, 1934; pp. 28, with 6 plates. 

Professor Fotmher’s eloquent study of the iconography of the 
Buddha’s nativity is unfortunately marred by a complete neglecti of the 
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V'edic fiources of iis formulae. The paper is for the most part a restate* 
luent of the view that the representations of tlie type of the Abhiseka of 
SiU-Laksmi as they occur in Early Buddhist Art are actually ‘Buddha 
nativities’; the hope is expressed (p. 22) that I may concur in this view. 
I do so only to this extent, that inasmuch as these representations are 
actually of one and the same material principle or nature that is re- 
presented in the Buddha legend by MayadevI, the Buddha’s mother who 
dies seven days after his birth, they may be regarded as virtually, and 
possibly were actually regarded as, ‘nativities’ in connection with the 
Buddha’s incarnation. On the other liand, it must be ena.phatically 
denied that the foirmula had not already, and long before it cov^ld have 
been thus interpreted in Buddhist circles, been anything but a symbol 
of Sri-Laksmt. Professor Foucher (p. 13) with reference to the elephants 
supported by lotuses, remarks that “it is obvious that they too are a kind 
of .sirecific detail subseqirerrtly added to the older theme. We are thus able 
to observe retrospectively the old image-rnakers’ increasingly bold 
attempts at gi'aftirrg on to the tradiitional symbol everything which corrld 
render its meaning more forcible.’’ All this is entirely to ignore the 
Srlsukta., which not only describes Srl-Lak!g.mi in greati detail as a lady 
of the lotus who is the mother of Agui-Jatavedas, but actually emplojs 
the expressiort “bathed by royal elephants with golden jars’’ (jjajendrair 
hema-kumhhair) ; with reference not to the child, buti to the 
mother. Needless to say that “the khila texts... are by no rnearis a 

modern product, they belong rather to the Vedic age Only a 

few of them can be assigned to a late Brahmana period'. The Srisukta is 
connected with the cult of Sri and Ijaksmi which became promiirent in 
the Yajurveda period.’’ (Scheftelowitz, Die Apokry^phm des Ryveda, 
1906, pp. 2-4). As to the notion that “no one would ever have d'reampd 
of using the frail cup of a flower as a support for an adult human being, 
still le.ffl for huge elephants’’ (p. 13), it should sufiice to point out that 
in the Bgveda (VI, 16, 13 and VII, 33, 11) both Agni and Va^istha (an 
esaential name of Agtii aa “the best of Vasus?’) are represented to have 
come' into being supported in a lotus, and that the Brahmanaa understand 
by the ‘lotus’ (flower or leaf) the ‘Earth,’ that is, universal substance, 
resting on the surface of the primondial waters, whence it arises in 
response to the manifestation of the light of the Sun. The lotus is then 
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already in tlie Ugvecla the supi)ort of the “whole of life” (Agni, 

'viivdyus). 

If ever the Sri-Laksmi was understood in the sense of a Buddha 
nativity, the intei2)retation mnsit have been early abandoned, for it is 
soon replaced by the standing figxire of Mayaidevi, holding on to a branch 
of a sdla tree, a type that is inytihologically that of the Ya^ksr, and human- 
ly /speaking that of a Mahhmljika^ Whereas the Srl-Lak^ type is 
often, although not invariably, a seated one, the early Buddhist accounts 
of the nativity {Mahfipaduna Sutta^ita in the Dighu NiJcaga, and 
AcchanyahbhutadhaTnmasntt^ in the Majjkima Nikaya)^ which are near- 
ly contemporary vnili the earliest extant Buddhist Art, dissert emphati- 
cally that it is a universal law {dhammata) that the mothesr. of a Bodhi- 
sattva, unlike other women, i,s delivered standing (thitd va hodhimttam^ 
hddMsatta-mdtd hiic^chind parilmTitvd vijdyati, Ayam etthia dhaTnonaUi, 
D. II, 14 = XIV, 1, 22). This tradition is preserved in the later 
accounts, and it is especially noteworthy that in the Mahuvastu version 
(II, 18, 7) it is related that Mayadevi had come into the royal ipaVik ‘‘to 
take part in the sdlahlmnjaku festival.^’ In the art of Amaravati, the 
nativity is indicated, in connection with tlie sdlabhanjikd figure of 
Mayadevi only hy pddm'kd represented on the cloth that is held by tlie 
Lokapalas who receive t he child, while the 'more realistic art of Gandhara 
shows the child actually emerging from the motliei’s eide.^ W^e find 
in this iconography, then, two already well recognized stages in the 
manner, of representation; in the latest (in manner, if not in date) the 
child! is visibly represented ; in the other the child is unseen, although 
its presence is indicated by the footprints. We now venture to .suggest 
that in a third and still earlier stage of the iconography of the nativity 
that the birth may have been indicated in a more aum^mary manner 
merely by the standing yaksi-sulahlmijihd figures beneath the tree, 
without even the symiholic represent'ation of the child ; in other words, 
that the Yaks! figures with trees, which are .so familiar in the ait of 


1 It may be remarked in this connection that in Eoveda, IV, 18, 1-2 Indra 
who takes birth in the same manner pdrimf, already refers to this as ‘‘the 'pathway 
foundi of old^’ ; and that like the Buddha’s, and in fact for the same reason.^, his 
mother does not survive. 
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Sand, Bodli-Oayai and Bliarhut are really ‘nativiiie»’, and that no 
necessity existed lor tlie re|)reientation of fbe nativity in any other way. 

Ananba K. Coomaraswamy 


THE UNADI-StlTllAS in various recensions, Part I comprising 
the Unucli (of the rrinineaii System), II the Prakriyasarvasva, 

Part III the systems of Bhoja and Kiltantra. Edited by 
1\ R. Chintamani M. A., Ph, B., Senior Lecturer in Sanskrit, 
University of Madras. 

The volumes under review constitute the hrst, second and sixth 
parts of the Madras University Sanskrit Series, No 7 and they 
embody the texts of the Unndi SiUras with commentaries, introduc- 
tions, indices of words and sutras and foot notes showing the variant 
readings. The editor proposes to complete this number of the 
series in seven parts which will contain the U 'it adi Sutras as found 
in the different schools of Sanskrit grammar. The Unadi Sutras 
form an essential part of Sanskrit grammar and they occupy an 
independent status being more or less a supplement to bonafide krt 
suffixes. The first part contains the list that is appended to Panini's 
grammar and is here published with the commentary of Svetavana- 
vasin for the first time. The second part comprises the commentary 
of Narayana the author of the Prakriyasarvasva and the sixth part 
consists of the lists of the Ivatanf ra and of Bhoja s system. The 
plan and programme followed are all uniform. The commentary 
of Svetavanavasin is really a learned work and contains valuable 
information and shows the author’s wide and critical acquaintance 
with the system of Panini, which includes the V drttikas of Katya- 
yana and the Bhasya of Patahjali. The editor deserves our thanks 
for halving given a neat and careful edition. The entire gamut of 
Unadi literature is contemplated to be published and if the standard 
of efficiency is maintained unimpaired, this will remove a desideratum 
in the field of Sanskrit literature. The Madras University deserves 
to be congratulated on this present venture. Although much has 
been done in the way of publication of Sanskrit texts, much more 
remains locked up in inaccessible manuscripts and it behoves the 
Universities of India to take early and prompt measures to docket 
and arrange the Mss. and get their values assessed by competent 
scholars and publish the important works in critical editions. 
In fact there is no dearth of raw materials now-a-days; on the 
contrary there is a veritable case of emhavras de rickesse. The 
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Ur^ddi literature was rather neglected and barring the labours of 
two or three European savants nothing more has been done. It 
is expected that the publication of these texts in various recensions 
by the Madras University will give the necessary fillip to philological 
researches in this field. 

The editor has refrained from pronouncing his verdict on the 
tangled problem of the authorship of i\ie Unddi Sutras which form. 
an appendix to Panini’s grammar and he promises to give a 
thorough-going disquisition on the problem in his introduction 
to the last volume. We do not wish to forestall his decision, which 
we are not competent to do as we are not in possession of all the 
materials that lie at the editor's disposal. But we think it 
imperative to invite his attention to certain outstanding problems, 
which have exercised the minds of scholars in the past and which 
still remain, in our judgment, moot questions. That Panini was 
aware of the existence of a list of Uviddi suffixes or rules is not 
open to question, as he has expressly mentioned this fact in his 
Sutras III, 3, I and III, 4, 75 and has implicitly alluded to the 
same in VII, 3, 9 and other Sutras. The following points deserve 
special attention and an explanation is a desideratum. 

In the first place, >ve should like to advert to the text of the 
Ujibddi Sutras, It is really distressing to find ihatihe Uiiddisutras 
should be subjected to rough handling with the result that they 
present wide textual discrepancies — a fate which did not befall the 
sutras of Panini. It would be a matter of relief if a critical attempt 
is made to fix the standard authentic reading on a collation of the 
various manuscripts that are still available. To cite one or two typical 
instances : 

(1) The reading in the Sutra IV. 232 — * gatikdrakayov api purva- 
padapakrtisvaratvamca\ which is an important sutra as it is 
regarded as an exception to Panini's sutra VI. 2,139 which delivers 
quite the opposite ruling, is found to be at variance with the reading 
of Ujjvaladatta, who omits the two particles api and oa, and with 
that of Bhattojidiksita, who omits apL 

(2) Under the sutra III. 61, the examples given are varsa and 
tar§a in the texts under review. Goldstiicker endorses this reading, 
although in the Mahdhhdsya and in the Siddhantakaumudl these two 
words are read with dental The Tattvahodhinl has bestowed a 
lengthy comment on this sutra and defends the reading with though 
he admits that all commentators record the reading with cerebral § {^) 
The Vdrttika and the Bhdsya under VIII. 3.59 seem to support the 
dental reading. It is desirable that this point should be discussed. 



Secondly, the wording and order of the individual sutras even in 
the FancapaJX, which is affiliated to raniiii's graniinar as a matter of 
acknowledged fact, are found to be at variance with each other in 
different editions. This is a matter of no small consequence and 
deserves to be finally settled to preclude all controversy. 

Thirdly, the distribution of Unadisfitras in the system of Kdtantra 
and of Bhoja are quite different from the treatment in the Panca 2 )ddl 
and the cases are numerous, where new words are incorporated in the 
former systems, which of course are admitted on all hands to be of 
])osterior origin and are more or less in the nature of an elaboration 
of the Pancapddl. 

Fourthly, the PancajJddl deservedly absorbs the attention of 
scholars, as it presents various problems in connexion with Indian 
chronology and the scope of application of Panini’s rules. It is 
evident that Katyayana recognised the Viiddi sxiffixes as of 
established authority and looked upon them as an integral part 
of Panini's system, otherwise he could not, with any amount of 
relevancy, accuse Panini of failure to take account of IJnCidi suffixes, 
where his rules could not apply. Patahjali however tried to save 
Panini from the strictures of Katyayana on the ground that the 
Uniidi suffixes were of an apocryphal character and as such the rules 
formulating them could not be binding upon him. But, as Prof. Gold- 
stiicker has so cogently pointed out, this defence on the part of 
Patahjali is more or less of the nature of a special pleading and 
is not supported by the attitude of Panini. (1) It is a fact that 
Panini has vouchsafed recognition to certain Unddi suffixes either 
totidem verbis or by unmistakable implication. (2) It is also an un- 
deniable fact that the Pancapadl follows the system of anubandhas 
and adopts the terminology which were originally formulated by 
Panini. (3) It is also a truism that Panini invented his anubandhas, 
and the anubandhas of previous grammarians are absolutely defunct 
and inoperative in Panini’s system. In these circumstances it is 
quite admissible to infer that the Pancapadl has borrowed the whole 
technology of Panini, as Panini did not borrow. The alternative 
supposition that the Sutras are the handiwork of a follower of Panini 
is ruled out by the fact that Sakafayana is by tradition credited 
to have been the author of some such sutra and he could not borrow 
the terminology of Panini, being his predecessor. Even supposing 
that the Unddi section wae fashioned on the model of Sakatayana, 
the author could neither be a predecessor of Panini on the same 
grounds as Katyayana, nor his successor, as in that case his 
reference to Ur^adi suffixes would be absolutely unintelligible. The 
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conclusion, which has been drawn by Goldstiicker from the above 
considerations, that Pan ini was the author of the ground -work of 
the present IJnddisutra seems to be based upon jdausible grounds. 
That this ground-work was continuously enriched by later additions 
and accretions is quite apparent from the discrepancies in the text 
of the Fancapadl in various editions, and from the additions in 
the alien systems, say, of Bhoja and others. 

But GolJstiicker’s theory also is not absolutely free from diffi- 
culties. Goldstiicker makes Panini, so far at any rate as the Unddi 
section is concerned, a thorough-going follower of Sakatayana, who 
among the grammarians was the first man to declare that all nouns 
(nanian) were derived from radicals — which is the position of 
orthodox etymologists (Nairuktas). The formulation of the defini- 
tion of Pfdtipadiha in Panini^s grammar leaves room for doubt 
and controversy. It will not be in conformity with the precision 
and consistency, which are found to be the outstanding traits of 
Panini as an author, to suppose that Panini was in this particular 
delivery of his rule deflected from his personal views under the 
influence of orthodox grammarians who were not prepared to go 
the entire length with Sakatayana and the etymologists. Besides, 
the employment of the word ^bahnla* in III. 3. 1 is rather sus- 
picious. It may be so interpreted as to yield varying results. At 
any event it may not be hassardous to surmise that Panini, though 
he might give a separate treatment of Unddi on the lines of his 
dhdtupdtha etc, y was not prepared to look upon the results of the 
researches of his predecessors, say, Sakatayana etc., as final and 
definite and outside the pale of controversy. At any rate there is 
good ground to suppose that he had mental reservation and this is 
evident from his hesitation to incorporate the Unddi suffixes into 
the corpus of accredited Kfi suffixes. We, however, leave the 
'whole matter in the hands of the learned editor and we trust that 
he will be able to throw welcome light on these knotty problems 
and hope that he will set at rest all unseemly controversy. In con- 
cluding our review we may be permitted to request the editor to 
include in the series the commentary of Ujjvaladatta with the 
critical notes of Dr. Aufrecht, with his own emendations whenever 
necessary. 

There is a good deal of confusion and discrepancy even among 
the celebrated exponents of Panini’s school with regard to tlie 
Unddi, Several inconsistencies and errors on the 
predecessors have been Bhattojidiksita in his 

Manoravidy and Jnanendrasarasvati in his Tattvahodhinl has in his 
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turn demonstrated several inaccuracies in Bliatioji’s treatment itself. 
Jnanendrasarasvatl alludes to another recension of the Uiiddi, 
which he calls tlie Dasapdill as distinguished from the current 
Pancapadl recension and lie actually quotes from the text of the 
Damp full in several places in order to confirm the authenticity of 
particular readings in the Pan cap full. We appeal to the editor to 
set on foot an extensive search for this valuable manuscript and if 
found, to publish it in the series. It may be legitimate to expect 
that the enlarged DasapCidl recension will be found to be a valuable 
mine of information and its jjublication will serve to extend the 
field of philological researches to a great extent. 

Satkohi Mookerjee 


CRONACA DELLA MISSIONE SCIENTIFICA TXJCCI NEL 
TIBET OCCIDENTALE (1933) by G. Tucci and E. Glien-U, published 
by the Reale Accademia d’ltalia, Roma 1934, ipp. 395 with 273 illustra- 
tions and 2 maps. 

The present w^ork is a report of the Tucci Scientific Misision in 
Wostern Tibet and diescribes the travels of Prof. Tucci and Dr. Gliersi 
in the valleys of the Spiti as well as the Upt^er Sutlej with special 
reference to Toling and Tsaparang, 

The travels ivere undertaken in 1933 and conijmeiiced on June 13 
from the Punjab side. The travellers came back to Siimla on 
November 2. 

The work is chiefly geographical and topographical. But it is 
dotted over with interesting anthropol<^ical tit^-bits. Besides, the 
historico-aivjhaeological data such as have been exhibitedi,althongli few 
and far between, are very tanializinig. The readers are waiting 
anxiously for the exclusively archaeological volumes promised^ by Tucci. 

This chronicle is a diary of the journey as precise as jjassible and 
IS intended to serve as a guide to travellers with the interest» of 
investigation. 

A captaan of the Italian Navy, Dr. Ghersi was Tucci’s companion 
and took the photos which embellish the work and indeed consfcitrute the 
foundation of the volumes that are to follow. The diary itself is the 
work of the captain. 
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The Vol. Ill of Indo-Tihetica^ which contains the ilhistrai ions of 
the temples of Spiti and Kunavar and inierpretations of the mural paint- 
ings is almost ready for pnhlicaiion. Tlie VoL IV. is given over to 
Tsaparang and Vol. V to Toling and tlie minor temples. The last 
two may be expected in a short time. 

Tol'iiig is menaced by the erosions of the Sutlej. A few rows of 
mc'od rteii wliieh Hurronnd the temple have already .succumbed. The 
entire region from Kabgyeling to Shangize and Shang and thence to 
(Jartok is devoid of the shadow of life. lOven the tracest of a great 
past are bidding fair to disappear. 

Tibetan sourc^es have convinced Tuccii that the renaissance of 
Buddhism in Tibet about 1000 A.C., was due simlultaneously io the 
remarkable activity of Rin c^en bzah po, the great apostle of Lamaism 
as well aa to the enlightened liberality of the kings of Guge (Wlestern 
Tibet) who invited to their country the most famous mastern from India 
thereby helping forward the propagation of Mahay aina Buddhism in 
Tibet. All this revival took place after the persecution by gLah dar ma. 

It was not only the Indian pandits and scholars that were invited 
to Tibet but also the ai’tisis, especially those of Kaishmir. The lud'ian 
tradition was thus preserved and continued in Tibet at a time when in 
India itself Buddhism was in decline. 

Francke had studied the valley of Spiti, which was for some time 
a province of the Kingdom of Guge, in 1909. But Tucci felt because of 
his three previous voyages in LadaEkh, Rxipshu and Lahul, that Francke's 
invest igation^ needed revision, especially because Francke’s knowledge 
of Tibetan culture was not based on a direct study of Indian, civilization. 
Tucci has therefore visited the regions explored by Francke. 

Tucci was permitted to visit the monastery of Rabgyeling, a privi- 
lege that had been denied to Sven Hedin. The most important and secret 
chapels, e.g., those of gSer k’ah which Young, the author of A Journey 
io Toling and Tsaparang in Western Tibet (1912) could not see, have 
been explored by Tucci in the smallest details. 


1 See the notices of Indo-Tihetica^ vols. I. and II. by the present writer in 
the IHQ., June 1934, pp. 382-391. 
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The first edifices described are those of Losar on the Spiti where its 
bed is extraordinarily large. The houses are rectan’gular, seldom two- 
storied but furnished with long poles at the top of which hang flag's 
eiubellished with diuivanis in Sansikrit. 

TJie private chapels (incdod k'an) are to be found in the best roo<n; 
of tlie houses. The library of sacred booiks forinsi the invariable furniture 
of the chapels. Some of the bodks are in print. Among the famous 
works of Lamaism are to be found in such libraries the epic of Kesar 
di glnfi, (the hero of the Tibetan epic legend), diversie mystical' treaties, 
the i rrium Vat or biographies of saints, rnanuals of liturgy, Prajfid- 
puramitUf etc. The altar, the group of divinities and the big tamburo 
placed on the large pedestal of w^ood are regular features. The walls and 
partitions are all covered' with flags, the decorations of which 
possess not only an iconographical but also genuine artistic value. 

In Ijosar almost all the temples look quite modern. And in Upper 
Spiti Valley up to liable the ‘‘yeJllow sect^’ is the only one represented. 

Tucei was'known as the ‘‘jewel of Lamas’’ (hla wa rin poc^ e) among 
the priests of Losar. They offered him consecrated seeds or grains while 
he was departing from them, and received his benedictions kneeling 
while he touched' their heads with his hand in a solemn manner. Along 
with these benedictions went also .some hakshish^ wliich, curiouisly enough, 
has been des(‘ribed a» a Tibetan w^ord by the authors. 

In the Spiti valley the authors were informed of th^ exisfience of 
the Bonpo cult, the indigenous pre-Buddhistic and non-Buddhistic 
religion of Tibet. Indeed, between Ijosar and Kibar the travellers came 
across a Bonpo sorcerer’a fanyly. 

In a private chajpel at Kibar the authors have found interesting 
mural paintings. The figure of Pratisara (so sor hhraii wa) surrounded 
by Tam, Avalokite^vara, and many celebrated masters of Lamaisni^ has 
been reproduced in the hook. The design and execmtion appear to be 
quite noteworthy. The work is said to belong probably to the seventeenth 
century. 

At Kibar the authors utilized the seiwices of the local “medicine- 
man’’ to make collections of medicinal herbs as well as of medical books. 
Tibetan medical literature is accord in^g to the authors derived in the 
main from India and to a minor extent from China. 
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On July 7, tlie evening of a full-mipon night th^ authors watched 
a religious ceremony. A chief item in this ceremony consists in the 
participation of the whole village in a feast given by the head of the 
temple. Another item is the dance of the medical sorcerer, who happens 
to be the chief priest. The dhnce represents the fight of the gods — C^os 
aikyon — who protect the Buddhist laws from the deiAons, the enemies of 
life, prosperity and fertility of the soil. The exquisite photographs 
have served to introduce the ^irit of the folk to the readers. 

Equally striking are the photos of the religious mask -dance seen by 
thel authors at Ki, which had been visited by Francke in 1909. The 
dance represents, on the one hand, the execution of the apostate ting 
of the ninth century, gLan dar ma who prosecuted Buddhism and 
tried to revive the indigenous Bon cult. On the other hand, there are 
Tantiic elements in this dance in so far as the dvesa takeis place, i.e. the 
sadlmka or the devotee is ipervaded by the divinity pi’opitiated by him 
and lie is enabled thereby to destroy the adverse forces. 

At Ivaze begins the zone of a new Budcfhist sect, Sa skjya pa — which 
about the forteenth century introduced the first reforms in Lamaism. 
The autliors describe the diverse Tibetan sects as hardly opposed to or 
intolerant of one another and the people as venerating all the temples 
and priests without distinction of sect. In any case ilie worship of 
Padmasambhava is a common feature of all the sects. 

The monastery of Kaze had not been seen by Francke. It looks like a 
robust mediaeval fort. The votive inscriptions photographed by the 
authors come from the days of Nima rnam rgyal, the King of Ladakh. 

The little temple of IJialung had been visited by Shuttleworth (cf. 
Lhalun Temple, spy-ti in Memoirs of the Arah'oiological SiiTvey of India 
No. 39). But his identification's of the figures in the temple are said to 
be often wrong because he had to depend on local Lamas whose knowledge 
of symbolism was poor and questionable. This temple is the first edifice 
among those visited by the authors to go back to Bin c^en bzan po. A 
wooden figure of Buddha is seen here which is presumed! to hav:e comte 
from India along with the great Lotsava and is ab any rate known to the 
local people as a divine workmanship or sle^lfmade. 

Tucci wanted to buy this beautiful and historic figure, but was re- 
fused. Disappointed he catnie to the tent and at night saw. the imago 
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in his dream. Jiarly inorufiiig the whole village took interest in the 
dreaim. One afiH^ocate strongly objected to the removal of the deity, 
another argued in favour of Tucci. Then commenced the ceremonial 
dance. The divinity finally revealed itself completely to the medical 
sorcerer, who was none other than the chief priest, and lie was inspired 
to remove the statue with trembling hands from its seat andi offered it 
to Tucci. And this “Italian Lama’' as a devout Buddhist placed the figure 
on his head andl fell into “profound meditation.” This is how the 
thousand-year old Indo-Tibetan Buddha became the property of an 
Italian savant. At night Tucci’s bearer went to the medical sorcerer 
to furnish him with the evidence of Tucci’s generosity. 

Drangkhar is the capital of Spiti, not flourishing however at present. 
Here Tucci has copied out the lengthy inscription which could not be 
decrpheied by rrancke. Idol.si of bronze and w^ood, some of them with 
silver eyes and pupils of black metal, were found in plenty. 

In Spiti as in Laddikh the women are described as more industrious 
than men. Whenever there was no work in the camps of the travellers 
the women used to go to the villages and spin wood as well as turn the 
prayer* wheel. It is interesting that the xn<^n keep to the house ani 
takie care of the children. Polyandiy flourishes. 

The monastery ((/ovipa) of the Tabo w'as established by Bin cen bzah 
po. The structure is a complex of eight tenipies, the largest and oldest of 
which is known as gTsug lag k’an. The statue of Vairocana in the 
centre and the thirtythree statues along the walls point to fine 
aesthetic conception. 

The story of the travellers’ contacts with the people is not all of 
bribery, hahshish and secret transactions. At Sbipki on the Sutlej — 
after leavin'g the Spiti valley,— where the boundaries of Bashahr and 
Tibet meet, a visit comes to Tucci frdm the Lama who had been his guidla 
in 1931. .We are told that “per lui vivere e Tneditare; egli soltanto 
delle sue esperienze e ddle estasi (For him life is meditation. He knows 
only of his experiences and his ecstasies). To suqJi a man the authors 
are pilgrims who lie outside his world both . geographically and 
spiritually. But say the authors: “The law of Buddha which foi*m8 the 
subject of conversation with Tucci is a vehicle of comprehension : the 
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distance of space is conquered by the nearness of the soul. We leave him 
as brothers and the farewell saddens hiin./^ 

According to- Tucci Laitoaism is the joint product of the labours of 
Tibetan devotees who had been to India aspiring after spiritual perfec- 
tion- as w^ell as of Indian sages who w^ere invited by the Tibetans as their 
guides or who were forced to leave iheir fatherland' on account of hostile 
attacks "‘It contains,” says he, ‘hiot only certain specially Tibetan 
cJiaracteristics but also some of the great doctrinal constructions and 
profound mystical experiences of Malidyuna, When once Lamai&m 
comes to be jDraperly understood not simply in its external forms but 
also and especially in regard to the internal significance of its rites and 
formulas people would realize bow erroneous it is to treat entirely as a 
jumble of gros*s magic wliat really is one of the mystic experiences that 
deseiwe to be studied. From some of the degenerate fortais of modern 
Lanijaiism one should not try to form a judgment on the religion which 
furnished inspiration to some of the greatest mystics that the world 
knew of. If this wasi possible it shows that Lamai'-m contains ele^menis 
of the highest s.piritiual value.” 

The region Shipki-Serkung-Tiak‘ in the Sutlej Valley contains the 
native place and early assooiationsi of Rin cm bzah po. At one point the 
authors find the inscription conveyin|g “hoiiLage to the great Transla- 
tor”. In the temple of Tiak are found the figures of Makara, Garuda, 
Avaloikitiesvara with four hands, Akasagai*bha and Vijaya, a bronze 
statue of Padmasambhava. 

At Tiak the travellers bid adieu to the Sutlej and along with that 
the green apricot trees. 

At Miang they find and acquire some ‘^prehistoric” object^a. There 
they have occasion also to take part in the ceremony of the eigbih day 
after the death of a w’'om<an. They watch how the spirit of the departed 
is recalled by prayers into a red figure made of farina and butter. The 
pacification of the soul being accomplished, the gueshT- are treated to 
refreshments. 

One of the temples at Nti has frescoes of Tara, Ainitabha, Sman bla 
(medicine gods), Sakyamuni, Avaldkitesvara with 11 heads, and 
Vairocana. 

In the old temple at Gumphug the travellers believe they have 
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come across some of tlie fines,t specimens of the school of art indi- 
genous to this province. Chinese influence is said to be entirely laci- 
ing. On the other hand, direct imitation of Tantric pata.s of India is in 
evidence. 

Students of Ayurveda will note with interest the two photographs 
of illustrated medical manuscripts. We visualize here perhaps old 
Tibetan toh. A guru and a pupil or perhaps the god^ of medicine have 
been exhibited quite realistically in each picture. Seeing that pictures 
of mediaeval Hindu educational institutions are rare these two illustra^ 
tions ought to be very valuable to scholars of culture-history. 

At Donghara they see perhaps the highest marbet of tihe world. It 
is 13,800 feet above the ^sea-level. Tibelan traders are smoking over 
there the Indian hooka. The Tibetans sell mineral salt and wood. 
From the Indian merchants who go from Garhwal and Altoiora they buy 
rice, dried! grapes, clothing materials and aluminium goods. 

The great ruins of buildings and monasteries at Luk point to a 
glorious past. Some of the frescoes in the temple illustrate Amdtabha, 
Vairocana, three medicine-gods, P^yag ston spyan sloh or thousand- 
handed and thousand-eyed Avalo-kite^vara, and scenes in the life of 
Buddha, Some of the oldest ts^a ts^a, furnished as they are with ins- 
criptions in Indian characters, have been found, at Jangtang. 

As guests of the head of the monastery at Rabgyeling the travellers 
observe that Tibetans are great lovers of art. Even in daily life the 
Tibetans like to have beautiful objects about them. The monastery has 
the appearance of a fortress. 

In some of the caves of Kyinipub the traavellers find a veritable 
mine of ts^a ts^a some of which can be traced back to the tenth century. 
An entire library of manuscripts mostly in old scripts is also discovered 
here. It is presumed that a complete edition of the Kanjur with 
numerous comments was compiled at this spot by the Tibetan sages. 

Shagtze is the sitmmer capital of the prefecture of Tsaparang of 
which the metropolis (also called Tsaparang) liee considerably to the 
south. Besides Tsaparang there are three other prefectures or provinces 
in Western Tibet, alhgoverned under directions from< ‘Lhaasa in the East, 
the headquarters of All-Tibet. 

The book contains two illustrations of medicine-god^, one white and 
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ihe other dark, such as are to be found in the frescoes of the temple of 
Shangtze. According to iilie authors, something like a school of Giige 
may^ be saidi to have existed in this part of Tibet .so far as art work is 
concerned. 

Gartiok is the eastern limit of the travellers’ journey. Here on 
account of the friendship they .strike up with the old adniinistrator they 
succeed in getting possession of a collection of prehistoric objectts as 
well as a manuscript containing songs in honour of the great masters 
bka. ig*yud. pa together with musical notations. 

For the return journey the authors took the southern route. Coming 
westward they had to cross Bog-la at an altitude of 17,700 ft. The oldest 
ts^a ts'a of their, up-to-date collection w^ere discovered at Drinsa. A chain- 
bridge of old standiing helped them to cross the Sutlej and they arrived at 
Toling. There they visited suhterranean galleries and found heaps of 
manuscripts, fragments of wooden and other .statues, ts^a ts^a etc. A 
whole library was also discovered in which were found old copies of 
Kanjur and: Tanjur, Some of their pages are embellished with 
auperb miniatures. 

The largest temiple at Toling belongs to the Tnandnla type of archi- 
tecture, The form is borrowed, according to the authors, from that of 
the temple of Somapura excavated at Paliarpur {Arch. Sur, Ind, Annual 
Report 1927-28, Table XLV). It is the Vajradhatumandala of the 
Tantric eyerie that is reproduced in this temple, Vairocana is in the 
centre, Aksobhya is placed in the east, Ratnasambhava in the south, and 
then come Amitabha and Amoghasid’dlii. The chapels constituting the di- 
verse arnns of the cross are literally covered with the finest executed fres- 
coes. The entire Mahayanic pantheon is visible here, especially the one 
connected' with Sarvavid, Vairocana, Guliyasamaja and Samvaratantra. 
The life-like colour, the freshness of design, and the profusion of orna- 
m|ents have elicited the administration of the authors which' can indeed 
be shared by the readers who see some of the illustration^ in the boolk. 

‘‘It is with a sense of profound reverence. that we visit this temiple,” 
write the authors, “from where a multitude of sages and ascetics, almost 
forgotten today, propagated all over Tibet a spiritual light which is not 
yet exhausted. And with’ sincere emotion we light the votive lamps in 
front of the meditating statues of their gofis”. It is very interesting 
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to observe that wLat these Christian travellers felt and did in the Bud- 
dhisit atmosphere of Tibetan Asia was clone by the present reviewer in 
some of the Catholic churches and chapels of Europe. 

The chapels .surrounding the great temple are twenty in number. 
In the company of Vairocana, Vajrapani, Samvara, Sakyamuni, Lokat- 
pala, etc., are found very often the eight gods of medicine. Vijaya, 
Sitapatra, TaiU, Prajnaparamiita are the conspicuous figures in the 
'‘white temple’’. The figure.!^ represented in the frescoes of the temple 
of sixteen Arhat? point to exquisite workmanship in com;position and 
movement. The three-storied temple known as gSer k’ah is the Lancia 
sa7i€toTum of the whole monastery. It loolks like a truncated pyramid 
and may have reproduced the three-storied temple of Indian. Odanta- 
puri so famous in Tibetan tradition. The lead'ing cycles here are those 
of Vairocana, Guhyasamaja, Samvara and Kalacakra. 

Tsaparang is about six miles from Toling and is on the same left 
side of the Sutlej. The ruins point to the existence here of a great' city. 
It was not only the capital but the conunerciai emporium also. 

Tsaparang is said to have had contacts with Delhi and Lahore. 
Merchants of China bi’oiight here their porcelains. With Garhwal the 
traffic was constant. 

In one of the temples the author.s. see tlie large figure of Vairocana 
who as the centre of Vajradhatumandala was the special favourite of 
the sect founded by Rin cen bzan po. Wonderful lealistic designs, des- 
cribe the foundation ceremony of the temple. 

In another temple a huge statue of Maitrey a in \gilded bronze 
arrested their attention. The figure of Bhairava with five heads of 
which the central is that of a buffalo has evciked the following comment 
of the authors. “The terrific does not enter into Buddhist icon- 
cgmphy”, say they, “except as a manifestation of the merciful, Manju- 
^ri, not as a menace which threatens humanity or blind force lying in 
ambush but as help and protection. The terrible is meant to defen di the 
faithful and the laws menaced by the forces of evil. 

Tantric iconography illustrating the mystical states of personality 
was found in some of the frescoes. Generally, the picturejs are furnish- 
ed with in^riptions. 

The story of the conversion to Catholicism of the Kinlg of Quge as 
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told by Franqke and repeated by Youngs and Wesi^els. ha» been examined 
by Tucci in detail. He considers tJie story to be \vitliout any foundation. 
The sympathy alleged to have been shown by the king of Tsaparang to 
the religion represented by the Portuguese mistsionary Andaade in the 
seventeenth century is. in hi^ judgment a noimal and natural thing. 
‘'Buddhists and Hindus/’ says he, “are diiferent from Christians in 
their attitude to other faiths. But sympathy for another faith does not 
imply renunciation of one’s own faith/’ 

The travellers bade adieu to the Sutlej at Tsaparang and proceeded 
south. 

Textis of Tanjur with notes and comiments are found in the 
temple at Toshang. 

The temiple at Hi is said lo have been the work of Hin ceii bzan 
and is regarded by the authors even in its ruined condition as pointing 
to an age when it could vie with the best in Toling. 

From Hi ihe marches are hurriedly made baok to Shipki in the Sutlej 
valley once more. The explorations virtually end there. Eri route 
to Simla they came into touch with the Hinduized Buddhism, or per- 
haps regular Hinduism of the Hini.alayan regions in Ba<3hahr 
(Kunavar). Lamai.im is replaced by Siva, Visnu, Kali and Durga. 
The wooden temple of Visnu at Chini has the pagoda architecture so 
characteristic of Nepal. 

The temide of Mahadeva at Sungain also arrested their attention as 
another fine specimen of Himalayan art. 

Scientific and exploratory expendltions cost money. The present 
undertaiking of Tucci, organized, m it was by the Royal Academy of 
Italy, obtained through the enlightened intervention of Mussolini, the 
financial support of the Royal Marine, the Banca d’ltalia, the Con- 
sortium for subsidy to industrial enterprises, Comm. L. De Santis, the 
National Fascist Federation of Ediles, ihe National Fascist Confedera- 
tion of Agriculturists, the Savings Bank of Milan, and the General 
Fascist Confederation of Italian Industry. 

In these labours of Fascist Italy Tibet is at last being, opened up, 
and we are presented w'ith mfen and women whose creations and assi!mila« 
tions in literature and art might do credit to any race of human beings. 
Of special interest is the fact that the world is being enriched with ne# 
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specimens of fine frescoes and noble siatues, coming as they do from 
Tibetan Lands’. Tucci and GLersi Lave carried on tiieir work not only 
with firm objectivity and rigid precision but wiili understanding and 
imagination as well as sympathy and love. 

Bknoy Kumar Saekar 


PURANA PRAVESA {Introduction to the Puranas) in Bengali 
By Girindra SLekLar Bose, D.Sc., Pp. V + 296: M. C. Sarkar & Sons., 
Calcutta, 1934. 

This workf is one of the most important additions that have been 
made in recent years to the critical study of the royal and dynastic lists 
in th,e Puranic literature. Though the author modestly styles* his work 
an ^intr&duction\ lie was. given us an exhaustive account of the histori- 
cal material in the Purunas. What is more, he has soiVght fori the first 
time to introduce order and consistency into the entire tangled scheme of 
the Purtoa chrono^logy. His method is scientific and his conclusions, if 
accepted, would go far to establish the dynastic history of ancient India 
in Pre-Gupta times on firm foundationjs back to the remotest antiquity. 

In the preliminary chapters. Dr. Bose discusser such important points 
as the ^otpe and methood of the Puranas, their antiquity and authenticity 
and so forth. Arguing from the famous definition of PdiioaloJcsctna he 
confidently aissert.s (p. 3) that the term ‘Purana’ stands for? what we now 
understand by ‘hfstory\ The Piu-anas, w-e are told, have the character 
of a modern liistorical work such as Mr. H. G. Wells’ Outline of Hiitory 
for they do not deal with the creation and dissolution ( !) of the world, 
pC3ssess a definite chronology, include biographies of famous characters 
and even find rooms for descriptions of natural phenomienaP Even the ex- 
aggerations of the Puranas are sufficiently patent and obey definite 
rules. 

Great credit is due to Dr. B. for the care and thoroughness with 
which he deals with the difficult and complicated system of Purana chro- 
Lology. We may particularly mention liis explanation of the term 
^yuga^ both in its general and in its technical (pp. 22-7), his desorip* 
tion of the Puranic titne divisions (pp. 23 ff) and^ his discusmon of the 
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different metliodB of reckoning time in the Puranas, such as», the Manu- 
cycle, the ‘aucestraP or historical cycle and the Saptarsi cycle. These, 
however, are only ancillary to his original and valuable exposition, (pp. 
49 ff and Chart p. 105) of the Purana chronological scheme applicable 
to the ancient dynas«uc lists. This sche/nie co-nsists, as Dr. B. shows by a 
brilliant combinatio-n of direct evidence and inferencie, of a great epoch 
or cycle of 6,000 years (the so-called Kalpa or creation-epoch) wittli 
SvayaiU|bhuva Manu as its starting-point. Into this is fitted the divi.sion 
into 14 il/a/m-period(s (ManvanUwm) of 71 yugas or 355 years each since 
the time-reckonings fnomi Svayambhuva to Vaivasvata are nifade in the 
iermsi of Manvcmtaras, Aa the creation-cycle of 5,000 years, divided by 
14 Manvantaras of 355 years each, would leave a margin of 30 years to 
be still accounted for, it was thought neceesary to postulate 15 junction- 
periods or SamRiw (one at the beginning, one at the end and 13 in the 
middle) with 2 years for each Sandhi (pp, 40-1). Accordingly, 
355 + 2 + 2 = 359 years are assigned to the first (Svayambhuva) Manu 
period and 355 + 2 = 357 years to each of the re§t. Into the same chrono^ 
logicar .system Dr. B. fits the time-divisions into 4 Dhatmayugas and the 
30 ‘ancestral’ or historical yugas, since these last are uisedi for the time- 
redkoning from Vaivasvata to Yudliisthira. The result is a somewhat 
complicated time-scale coinx^^rising 5,000 years, divided (a) into one 359 
and thirteen 357 time-period*s (‘iVa/w^-periods’) apd further (b) into 4 
iim^periods {Krta, T retd, Dvdpara and Kali) in the proportion of 4 : 3 : 
2: 1 and (c) into 30 time-periods (‘ancestral yugm') of 2,000 months or 
16()§ yeai's each. 

Dr. B.. proceedift to test the authenticity of the above chronological 
scheme in the light of a few fixed data about chronological positions of 
individual kings like Brhadratlia (pp. 49 ff and Table, p. 5C). Another 
method of testing the abov'e chronological scheme which is adopted by 
Dr. B. and is equally gouiid, the probability of the average generation- 
periods deducilde from the Puranic data. His examination of a number 
of known g’enealogies including those of the Mughal empei‘or.H and of 
the English sovereigns frotai William I to Edward VII leads to the 
following A^aluahle conclusions: — (/) The only sure basis of calculation 
is the determination of the age at which the first child is born, (2). for a 
long series of generations in lineal succession the average duration is 
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about 28 years (it may be remarked en passant that the s^ame figure was 
arrived at inde])eiulently by Dr. S. N. Pradlian, Chronologj/ of Awient 
hulia, pp. 174-5) ; and (5') when the average (*omes down to 18 years or 
ao, 'it may be taken for ceitaiii that the succession ceased to be lineal 
and has become collateral. Arguing from these principles, Dr. B, says 
quite justly (pp, 72-3; cf. table \p. 107) that ther^e is nothing incredible 
in the calculated Parana aveiage figures from Svayambhuva Manu to 
Brhadratha, viz., 24*9, 18'7, 26*3, 31*2, 2Mi and 25*3 years. Dr. B. 
takes this opporimnity to correct (p. 07) the theory of the late V. Smith 
and! Pargiter that an average generation-period cannot exceed 25 years. 
He drives his conclusion home by showing that the average reign-period 
of English .sovereigns, from John to Edward III (35-G yeans) is about the 
same as the corresponding Puranic figure for Saisuiiaka kings (33*2 years). 

With the relative chronology of ‘andieiit. kings’ thus placed on a 
stable basis, Dr. B. next turns to ibe chronology of recent kings’ from 
Pai^ksita downwaixlis, for which, as he points out, tbe time reckoning i? 
made according to individual years and the Saptarsi cycle of 1,000 yeai's. 
He neatly isum>s up (p. 75) the data for fixing the relative chronology of 
the ‘recent king^’ under five head's. He gives good grounds for believ- 
ing that one of the data, viz., the interval between Pariksita's birth and 
Nanda’s coronaticu, should be held to comprise 1015 instead' of 1050 
years. As regards the absolute chronology of these dynasties, Dr. B. first 
refens (p. 85) to the generally-accepted dates for Ajatasatru (.c|. 554 B.C.), 
Nanda (c. 413 B.G.), Candragupta (c. 32G-25 B.C.), which would give 
c, 1400 or 1420 B.C. as the date of Pariksita^s biitli. These are, however, 
approximate dates^ and a more precise reckoning is attempted with refer- 
ence to the date of Nanda’s coronation, which Dr. B. rightly regard's (p. 
B4) as marking the beginning of a new era. By a brilliant hypothesis 
Dr, B, oonjectureo (pp. 95-9G) that Mahapadoia Nanda, though actually 
Bving in the second Krta age according to the ancient Pun^ic reckoning, 
was held by the later authors, becaxise of his Sfidra birth and hia exter- 
mination of the Esatriyas, to have lived dtiring the prolongation of the 
Sail age. As the Nanda era was thus held to be .^onympuis with the 
Kali age, the beginning of this creation-cycle was traced baok the tradi- 
tional 27 earlier, and these 27 yugas^ reck'oned according to th© 

newly-accepted Saptarsi cycle, comprised 2,700 years. Still later the 
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beginning of the Kali age was held to date from 2,700 years preceding 
Nanda.. A.a 1934 A. I), corresponds vo 5035 Kali yuga, the date of 
Nanda^s coronation is 5035-2700-1934 A.D. = 401 B.C. The above 
hypotheai», Dr, B. claims, fitis in with the dates of Ajatasatm and Candra- 
gupla Maurya as well as of the end of the Andhra dynasty as derived 
frony independent evidence. 

The results of these studies) are indicated in a series of chronologi- 
cal and syncdironistic tables of leyal and' other dynas-ties (pp. 110 ff), 
which form the moi^t valuable portion of the present wor3£. Dr, B. first 
takes up the most complete royal genealogy in the Pliranas, that of the 
Iksakus. The list comprising 127 namjes is arranged in the succession 
of generations (87-210) from Svayambhuva Manu downwards* Dr, B’s 
method of calculating the absolute chronology of the kdngs is, a? usual 
scientific and rational. Keokoning back from the fixed pointi of Nanda’s 
accession (401 B.C.), he as^signs the Bharata War to 1015 4* 401 = 1416 
B.C., the beginning of the Kali age to 1416+42=1458 B.C. and the 
be^ginning of the Krta age to 1458 + 9 x 500 B.C. =5958 B.C. The 
(ihronology of the Iksaku line begins with Eng Iksaku, whose tiine at 
the beginning of the 7th Manu cycle is found to be 3814 B.C. For the 
rest a few fixed points are found in the chronological posations of Maai- 
dhata (end of 15 ancestral yugah^ i.e. 6958-15x2000 months) or 2500 
years=3458 B.C.), Sagara (5958-3000 years=2958 B.C,), Mulaka 
(5958-3500 yeai>5=2458 B.C.) and so forth. To the intermediate , kings 
are afi^iigned the avierage figures found by dividing the intervening years 
by their total number. Dr, B. follows up the chronological table of the 
Ibsakua with similar tables of two other ancient dynasties, the Kurus and 
the Barhadrathas, duly adjusting the Pu^rana figures) for individual 
reigns and the total duration in the latter case. After these come in 
turn the tables of the Pradyota, Saisiinaka, Nanda, Maurya, Suhga, 
Kanva and Andhra dynasties. 

At the close of the chronological and synchronistic tables, Dr. B. 
touches on a number of interesting questions, such a-i the- authenticity 
of the Puranas, the bias of foreign writers and the Puranic exaggera- 
tions, but space- forbids our consideration of the same. 

On a number of pointo we may be pei^mitted to differ from« the 
author’s views. 
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Fp. iy n, and 5: — Dr. B. distiinguislies sharply between tliie func- 
tions of the Siita, the Magadlia and the authors of the Puranas. But he 
does not quote any autliorihies for these statements and' there does* not 
seem to be any. In the Vedic Samhitas and Brahmaiias, Magadha is 
not a professional title at all, while the Suta’s functions are not definite- 
ly iknown. In the epic and Puranic tradition no sharp line of deniarca.- 
tion seems to have been d(rawn between the o-fiices above-meniioned. In 
the Garga Smhita, Goldkakhanda quoted in Pargiter (Ancient Indian 
Historical Tradition, p. 17), the suta is even mentioned' as a Pauranika, 
while the Magadlia is a mere genealogist (for other references, see 
Pargiter, loo, cit). 

Pp. ii and 2-4: — Dr, B. claims for the Puranas that they have the 
character of a modern historical work and that their 'method in siciientific. 
But even the original Purana-sanihita attributed to Vyasa wasi held in 
the Puranic tradition to consist of Kalpasiuldhi along with A'khyana, 
Upakhyana and Gatha. In later timies the scope of a Mahapurana is 
so much enlarged that it became, to quote Dr. B’si own words (p. 169), 

historical and geographical account of all India together with the 
description of tlie manners, custolaits., traditions, governments, arts and 
eciencea of the people.’^ It became something more, as it became the 
scripture of one or other of idie principal sects. 

P* 7: — Antiquity of the PuTiincis. Dr. B. might liave greatly 
strengthened his argument by mentioning the frequent references to 
Itihidsa and Purdna (singly or togtether) in the Vedic Samhitm and Brdh- 
ma?ias (the oldest such reference occurring in Atliarva.veda XV, 6, 4ff) 
and even to the clase of Aitihaisikas and Pauraiiikas. Dr. B. 
might have also referred to Katyayana on Paniiii IV, 2, 60 and 
Patanjali 2, 284, which have been taken to refer to an ItiJi^a and a 
Purdna work. Reference m,iglit also have been made to allied forms of 
composition mentioned in the early Vedic literature sucli as dkhyuna, 
(mvdkhyidna, vydkhydna etc. 

Pp, 110~124 and Pp. 140-150 : — Chronology of ancient kings. 
The indust.ry and thoroughness displayed by Dr. B. in the 
preparation of the pt^esent work make us regret that he has 
been content with a mere ^eleton outline of the early dynastic 
history and has not thought it fit to re-construct the past on 
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the lines of the late Mr. Pargiter’s Ancient Indian Histonml Tradition 
and Dr. S. !N. lrB,(lbuu is (jliro'nology of Aucicfit huZia, It is^ e<^uailly 
to be regnetted tliat within his chosen field Dr. B. has failed properly 
to realise tlie ilnportance of the evidence of Vedic literature as a chieck on 
the sitatenieiitvS of the Puranasi. How much the Puraiiast diverg'e from 
the data of the Vedic wo-rks is well-dfenionstrated by Dr. I^radhan in tlie 
work, just mentioned). To take one instance, he has (conclusively proved 
that the Puranas aie wrong in mentioning a. king Brahmistlia between 
Mudgala and Indiasena, the facii bein'g that Indrasena was the son (not 
the gTand;son) of Mudg'ala, and Brahinistha of the Puranasi is an adjective 
qualifying Indrasena. We are again indebted to Dr. Pradhan for 
correcting in the light of the Vedic data a number! of names in the 
Purainic lists, e.y., the Puranic Vrddhasva or Vaddhyasva in plac^e of 
the correct form Vadhryasva and Puraiiuh; Bliarmyasva etc. for the true 
form* Bhrniyasva. Coming to thie Barhadratha dynasty Dr. B. ingenious- 
ly reconciles (p. 121) the Purianic discrepancies by ohserving’^ that the 
total reign-period of 997 years assigned by Vayu liasi io be counted from 
Kuril, tlie progenitor of the line, and' the corresponding figur^e in the 
Matsya, (viz. 835 years) should he counted, from Brhadratha I. But 
on the next page lie somewhat inconsistently rejects the Vayu for the 
Matsya figure. It may be said of this explanation and the equally 
ingenious attempt io reconcile the discrepant lists of 22 and 32 kings of 
the dynasty that they are mere hypotlies.es. Ais regards Dr. B's two 
fixed points for the cdironology of the (dynasty, it will be jireseiitlly shown 
that! the date 881 B.C. for tlie last king wliicli is based^ on the supposition 
that the Pradyotas preceded tlie Saisunakas is far from; being satisfac- 
tory. It is moreover a sad' commentary on the alleged authenticity of the 
Purana chronology that Dr. B. has found it necessary to reject (p. 151) 
the assigned reign-periods of all Barhadmtlias from Soanapi d'ownward.s 
and assign themi 24, 26 or 27 years according to hfs assiuiued chmnology. 

Pp, 125-133^ 151-158: — Chroncilogy of ^recent kings\ Dr. B. in 
bavsing his chronological arrangement of the Pradyotas exclusively upon 
the Puranic authority, teompletely ignores the valuable data of the 
early Buddhist literature, according to which the Pradyotas w^ere contem- 
poraries, not predecestsors, of the Saisunakas. Dr. B. places Pradyota in 
871 B.C,, while Bimbisara and Ajatafotru are assigned to 612 and 572 
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B.C. respectively. But a well-atteated Buddhist tradition lua^ken the 
iliree king-s conteioporai ies of each other. In a similar way PraHenajit, 
king of Kosala, is pushed back by Dr. B. to 753 B.C. but the Buddhifct 
tradition maikes liim the father-in-law of Diinbisara. Again, Udayana of 
the Puru line is carried back to 733 B.C. and Darsaka of the SaisunSka 
dynasty is given 544 B.C., but reliable tradition knows Udayana to have 
married Vasavadatta, daughter of Pradyota as well as Padmavati, 
sister of Darsaka. As regards the chronology of the Saisnnakas., Dr. B. 
characteristically re<;onciles the discrepancy of the Vayu account of the 
duration of the Praidyotas by stating that Munika, Pmdyota’s father, 
ruled for that period as regent on behalf of his minor son. But this 
hypothesis lacks external corroboration and Dr. B. doe«. not even attempt 
to reconcile the Matsya figuires of 152 (?) and 155 for the duration of 
the dynasty. 

The above objections apply vuitatis imitand'ui io Dr. B’s Saisunaka 
chronology. He ha.s not even considered the serious objections that have 
been raised agaiufst the Puraiia, chronology such as tlie omi:Won of king 
Munda from the list and the extinction of the Pradyota line hy the 
alleged first king Sisunaka. He carries his exclusive reliance on Puranic 
authority to the point of adopting obviously faulty proper names 'Sncli as 
Bidmisara for Bimbisara and Darbhaka for Darsaka. 

For the Nanda dynasty Dr. B. explains that the 88 years assigned to 
Maliapadma apply to the whole duration of the dynasty including 2 years 
during which Maliapadma is alleged to have acted asi regent form his 
father. In the same spirit he ex])lains the total duration of 100 years as- 
signed to the dynasty as comprising the period of the nine kings and of 
thij subsequent feudatory chiefs of the line. Till these ingenious hypothe- 
ees are confirmed by other evidence, it is difficult to follow Dr. B’s 
chronology of the individual reigns. 

Dr. B^s chronology of the Andhras is open to most of the objections 
that have been raised alike. While admitting the discrepancy in the 
Puranic s,tatementj^ of names of king»^ and duration of the dynasty he 
imhesdiatingly 'accepts the higher figures of 30 kings and 456 years and 
following the authority of the Puraaxas i^artling the beginning of the 
dynasty he asaigne to it the period frdm 21 B.O. to 435 A.D. ,But he 
altogether ignores the evidence of inscriptions and coins which contra- 
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diets him at ,some material points*. To talke one ins^tance, Gautainiputra 
Satakarni, who is known froin the Nasik Cave iuscril)tioix of the queen- 
motlier Bala Sri and the Jog*a;Heniiblii hoard of coins to have crushed tlie 
Khaharata Nahapana (119-124 A.D. aeeordiug" to most s<;holars) is assign- 
ed 340-361 A.D. Again, Vasisthipiitra Pulumuyi, generally identified 
with kin»g Satakarni of tlie Girnar liork inscription, w’hio married the 
daughter of Rudradaniian (inscriptional date 150 A.D.) is placed in 
361-389 A.D. 

We conclude this review witli tlie observation tliat the present woi'k 
notwithstanding the above and other sjiortcornings, marks a distinct ad»- 
vance towards the study of Ancient Indian History and Chronology. 
We sincerely wish that it may api)ear in an English garb so as io make 
it acceiisible to a much larger circle of readers. 


TJ. N. Ghoshal 


SELECTIONS PROM THE PESHWA DAFTAR, ed. by G. S. 
Sar(i3^^^ai (Government Central Press, Bombay.) No. 26, Tara Bai and 
Samblmji^ 1738-01 (Rs. e3-10.) ; No. 27, Balaji Iloo Peshim and Even ts 
in the North: Supplementary^ 1742-1761 (Bs. 6-8.); No. 28, Peshk(>a 
Balaji Rao and Karnatak Affairs^ 1740-1761 (Rs. 6-2.); No. 29, 
Affairs of Northern India: Peshwa Madhav Rao 1, 1761-1772 (Bs. 0-11.) ; 
No. 30, Miscellaneous Papers of Shahu and his First two Peshwas 
(Bs. 6-15.) ; No. 31, Selected Papers from the Jamav Section (Bs. 2-15.) ; 
No. 32, Private Life of the Later Peshums (B|s. 2-5.) ; No. 33, Shahids 
Campaign against the Siddis of Jmijira: Supplementary (Rs. 5-14.); 
No, 34, BoMein Campaign: Supplementary (Rs. 2-8,); No. 35, Capture 
of SaUette by the English, 1774. (Rs, 2-11.) 

This monumiental work has reached coiUipletion in 45 volumes for 
the present. When we come to notice the final ten volumes (already 
received), we shall tajee the occasion to pa^ the entire seriesi in review 
and give our readers a general account of the manner of its origin and 
progress and its abiding value, as wefll) as to suggest corrections. The 
volumes detailed above range over a wide field in point of time and 
region, most of them containing only a portion of the records relating 
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to a particular person or event, and depending for coiwpletioii on some 
otlier volumes. This was inevitable in view of the public demand for 
printing the record.^ while the work of exploring and selecting; this huge 
mass of iiiss. was not yet complete. But as the volumes are aiTauged 
according to subjects, the student of a particular branch of; Maratha 
history will not feel much inconvenience in having to consult 2 or 3 
overlapping volumes instead of one, especially as the copiously detailed 
index will fiiniish him with the necessary clue and minimise the labour 
of search- 

Thus, No, 27 is supplementary to Nos. 2, 21 and 29, — ^28 followed 
by 37, — 32 must be read along with 9 and 18 — 33 along with 3 and 24, — 
34 with IG, Scattered throughout the Karnatuik volumes are references 
to the Niza^m, in additioni to the special vo-l'umes on him, viz, 10, 25 
and 38. The papers on the Maratha side of the English capture of 
Bassein in 1774 supply the natural corrective to the English records 
printed by Forrest in his liowhay Selections*. 

The range and value of tlie information liere collected majlvesi these 
parts rank among the primary sources of Maratha history, while the 
interlest of parts 31 and 32 makes a wider appeal than to the professed 
historian. The Jamav Section (No, 31) ranges in time from 142G to 
1848 A.D. and contains 18 letters of Shivaji’s reign. The authenticity 
of some of the earliest documents (preserved in later (topics only) in this 
volume requires to he critically established. The 32ud volume gives 
us history en deshahile and also lights up the social scene of Poona under 
Hindu rule; the editor rightly styles it ^^a picture of inestimable value 
to students of histoiy. While the puritanical Madhav Rao I refuses 
to wear gaily coloured clothes, his uncle Raghunath Rao writes for a 
supply of pretty and well trained dancing girls We here get side 
lights ora the range of reading of the ladies of Pesliwas’ family (from 
the long lists of the mss. in their possession), Madhav Rao’s attention 
to the improvement of the city of Poona, iurports of Europeain 
commodities, &c. 


J. N. Saekar 
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ALTINDI8CHK GEAMMATIK VON JACOB WACKER- 
NAGEL III. Band : Nominalflexion, Zalilwort, Pronomen ; Von Albert 
Debrunner und Jacob Wackernagel, Gottingen, Vandenboeck iind 
Buprecht, 1930; pp. xvi + G02. 

A question like ^'What was the most important publication in 
recent years in the field of Sanskrit philology*’ is certainly embarrass- 
ing, but there need be no hesitation in replying to this question if it is 
actually raised. For the most important publication in this branch 
of linguistic studies in recent years is certainly the third volume of 
WackernagePs Sanskrit grammar. We already possess three complete 
Sanskrit grammars: Whitney’s Grammar is a wonder-work of sober 
judgement and deep penetration, and Renon’s Grammaire Sanscrite 
is an equally successful exposition though from a different point 
of view* MacDonell’s Vedic Grammar is unfortunately a mere 
Catalogus Catalogomvi. But apart from Thumb’s rather sketchy 
“Handbuch des Sanskrit” (second edition by Hirt) a complete linguis- 
tic interpretation of the Sanskrit language, which could be placed at 
the side of the Greek grammar of Brugmann-Tliumb and the Latin 
Grammar of Stolz-Malz-Leumaim-Hofmann is still a desideratum. 
Indeed a beginning was made in this direction by no less a person 
than Jakob Wackernagel. The first volume of his ‘‘Altindische 
Gammatik appeared in 189G in which Sanskrit idionology was 
exhaustively dealt with, and in 1905 appeared the first part of the 
second volume which is devoted to nominal composition. Then 
followed a pause of no less than twenty-five years, and people began 
to sigh that Wackernagel will never take up his Sanskrit grammar 
again. But “on revient toujours a ses premiers amours,” and 
Wackernagel too has not been untrue to what may be called his first 
love. For in the year 1930 Wackernagel presented the linguistic 
world with the magnificent third volume of his “Altindische Grani- 
matik” dealing with Noun-inflexion, Numeralia and Pronouns. The 
work is yet only half complete, for the second part of the second 
volume which will deal with ‘‘Wortbildungslehre’^ is yet to appear, 
and there is no sign as yet of vol. IV, perhaps the most difficult part 
of the whole work, for it will deal with Sanskrit verbal system, and 
Vol. V (on Syntax) is even farther away. We have indeed a foretaste 
of what vol. V will be like in Wackernagers delicious ‘Worlesungeu 
liber Syntax,” in which however only Greek, Latin and, to a lesser 
extent, the Germanic languages have been discussed, Sanskrit being 
drawn into discussion only facultatively to illustrate obscure cases of 
other languages. It is idle to hope that Wackernagel, who has 
already passad his eightieth year, will be able to complete his great 

JUNE, 1936. 24 
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work. It Ls tlierefure some solace to all lovers ot Sanskrit learning 
iliat Albert Debrunner, a renowned pupil ot' ilie master, aiii)eui\s 
as a collaborator in the third volume. 

It requires a Bartholomae to fittingly review a work of 
Wackernagel. In fact Bartholomae ’s long reviews (Z D M 6r., 50 
and IF. 8) of the earlier volumes of this grammar are nothing 

less than valuable supplements to it. Nothing of the kind will be 
attempted by the present reviewer who will consider his task fulfilled 
if he only succeeds in drawing the attention of Indian students to 
this masterly work of Wackernagel, a thorough study of which is 
the sine qua non to a truly scientific study of the Sanskrit language. 
If yet a point or two are raised in this review, it is more to give 
expression to doubts in the mind of the reviewer than io criticise 
Wackernagers work. 

On p. 7T it is said that the adverbial suffix -aija is directly connec- 
ted with a -stems ; hence the theory that -aya is the instrumental sg. 
of tt-stems has to be given up. Yet the author himself admits that 
Humnayd may be Instr. sg. of sumnayd sumnayayd) . Hence the 
possibility of ultimate connection with a-stems cannot be altogether 
denied. So far as the stratification of Vedic texts is concerned the 
linguistic phenomena are certainly a broken reed: we often find 
truly old forms in the midst of hymns which are certainly late and 
vice versa. But Wackernagel seems to have earried his linguistic 
convictions sometimes a little too far, e, g., in the case of the double 
endings -asali and -cih in noni. pi. masc. 

Lastly I take this opportunity to point out some cases of r/n- 
heteroclisivS in Sanskrit w’hich seem never to have been noticed by 
any modern grammarian, and Wackernagel too seems to have 
missed them, although already Paniui noticed at least some of them. 
Pa^. IV. 1. 7 describes feminine forms such dhlvan {ulhivan), 
sarvarl {xhirvan). These are evidently cases of r/vt- heteroclisia 
although it is impossible to say why the r-form w’^as exclusively usec| 
in feminine and n-form exclusively in masculine. Sakvan isakvarl : 
evidently belong to this same category though mentioned neither by 
Paijini nor by his commentators, and Godavan, which up to this day 
has baffled all attempts at etymologising, would, according to this 
rntplanation tjjrn out to be the feminine of *go^ddvan *‘giver of 
cattle. 


Batakrishka Ghosh 
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Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. 

vol. XVI, pts. i-ii (October-January, 1934-35) 

Hiha Lal Jain. — Sovic fresh, Light on the Dharasiva Caves and the 
Origin of Sildhdra Dynastg, 

A. S. (tADRE . — OrduTii Co 2 >per-plate Grant of Emperor Mallikdrjuna of 
V ijny an gara of 1456 A.D, 

A. M. Ghatage . — Narrative Literatnre in Jain Mahdrdstrl, 

H. D. Velankar , — KavularparuivK This. Prahrta tre^atise on me-tres 
is beings edited here with Introduction. 

V. S. SuKTHANKAR . — Epic Studies, It is a critical discussion on read- 
ings of texts of the Malmbhdratay Adiparvan. 

E. S. Venkatarama Sastri . — Verbal Synthesis — a Mlnulrnsa Gift, 
The writer brings out the importance of verbal p.yntheusis in the order 
of thought dealt with in the Phrva-mimumstai syistenij which contains 
more than two thousand principleis of interpretation helpful in the 
application of law and the development of x>hilosophical' thought of 
the Hindus. 

V. Eaghavan . — TAferary Notds: 

1. .1 l((mhmicnndrikd of King Nurruann. 

2. CainptJmracandrik'd of Yisvesvara. 

3. Hasamiinminsdoi Ka^isvara Iti^ra. 

4. Uasam^nndmsa of Vidyacarkravartin. 

5. Name^ of Abhinanda, the author of the Rainamrita^ and the 

extent; of the Eamacarita. 

P. K. Qode. — Notes on Indian Chronology, 

1. Hate of Kiedarahhatta’s Vrttoratjuikara — before A.D. 1297. 

.1 inasamiudrasuri, author of a counmentary on the Ktimuramm- 
hhmm and his exact date. Born A.D. X450 and died 
A.D.’ 1499. 

3. The terminus ad qmw for the date of Bhaniulatta, the author of 

the Ra^samanjarl — A.D. 1572. 

4. Date of Sdrdvah of Kalyanayarman between A.D. 550 and 9CC. 

5. The SangUaeuddmani and its probable date — before A.D. 1200. 
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D. R. Mankad. — KauWiUdJmalMsava and Kdluldsa, It is argued here 
that if the drama KvvrvdinudipUnva be assigned to the firstt half 
of the 4th (•entui’>' A.C., Kfilidasa taimot. be placed at a later period, 
as the former has boiTOwed idea® and phrases from the latter. 


Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land,-en Volkenkunde van 
Nederlandsoh-lndie^ Deel 92, Derde Aflevering, 1935 

Gonda . — Some Observations on the Contents, Composition and 
Origin of the Agastyapw van, 

Buddhaprabha) January, 1935 

N. D. Mp:hta . — How Modern Hinduism wan moulded by Buddhism, 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studios, London, vol. YII, pt. 4 

T. Burrow. — Iranian ^yords in the Kharosthl Documents from Chinese 
Turkestan. 

Calcutta Oriental Journal, vol. II, no* 5 (February, 1935) 
Kokileswar Sastri . — Two View^points in Veddnta, 

K, R. PiSHAROTi AND V. K. R. Menon. — VaHuvidyd, This treatise on 
architecture is being tranalated into English with !Notes. 

Prabhat Chandra Chakravarti . — SaHivada and Sdktism, 

Kshitis CH.ANDRA Chatterji . — A Chapter from. V araliamihira' s Brluit- 
sanihitd with an original Commen tary in Sanscrit, The cdiopter 
deals witdi women. 

S. M. Matrb . — A Comparative Glo>^sary of Korikani, 

Ibid., vol. IF, no. 6 (March, 1935) 

Satisc’Handra Chatterji. — Th\e Theory of Eretraordinary Pe/rception in 
Indian Philosophy, 

P, K. Gode. — Some Data for tJie Identificafiion of Vii’ahhdnu, the Patron 
of the Poet Bhdnukara. The writer supplies the information that 
the nanue of the grandfather of Mana®imha (A,C. X556-1605) was 

Bhanu. 
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anardana^ Coin\m\entm*y on Raghuva'niia and its probable 
Date — heikwe)i(m AJ), 1192 and 1385, 

^ — Xhe Tat hull oka or Ve(luntatatatf{vMoka of Janardana and 
ih reference %o Bhusanakara^ the author of the commentary Nyaya-^ 
hhusana on BJidsarvapuds Nydyasara, 

Calcutta Review, vol. 55, no. 1 (April, 1935) 

Ananda K. Coomaraswamy. — Understanding the Art of India. 

Anilchandra Baner^ke. — Early Indo-Persian Literainire and AmiT 
Khusrav, 

JJiAUDDiN . — The Development of Cuttural Rdiatioiisi betureen Hindus 
and MusHtos. 

Batxjknath Bhattacharya, — An Aspect of Hindu Social History. 

IMd., May, 1935 

Ziauddin . — The De velopment of C\tli\ural Relations between Hituhts and 
MusUins, Passage'^ from tbe woi%s of tbe Arabs and Persians have 
been quoted in this instalment of the paper to show that! the Indian 
religious thou»ght and eustoins were studied by Muslinifu from an 
early time. 

Anilchandra Banerji. — Early Indo-Peman Jjiterature and Amir 
Khusrav. 

Narendrakrishna Siniia. — Mirqasim a.s an E.rile from Bengal 1764-77. 

Manilas Patee . — The Civilisation and Culture of the lndo-European.% 


Eastern Buddhist, vol. VI, no, 4 (March, 1935) 

Baisetz Teitaro ^\}7XKi.— Impressions of Chinese Buddhism. 

Teresina Rowell.— f Ac Baokground and EaAy Uee. of the Budhaksetra 
Conc^ept. 


Hindusthan Review vol. LXVI, no. 363 (May, 1935) 
W, is. Gladstone SoioMON. — Ajanta ami the Unity of Art, 


Indian Art and Letters, vol. VlIT, no. 2 

Data Ram Sahni,- — Archaologtcal E.tploratwns in India^ 1932-33. 
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Indian Culture, 1, 4 f<April, 1935) 

P. Otto SriiiiADEi?. — Vedanta and Sdinhhya in Primitive Buddhism, 
IUdiia Kumud Mookerji. — Tlte Hindu ConcepHon^ of the Motherdand, 
Louts Finot. — Notes on the Singhalese Tradition rdlailng i\o Buddha'* s 
Relics, 

Md. Enamul Haq. — The Sufi Movement in India, 

V. R. IlAMOiiANDRA DiKSHiTAR . — Geographical Data of the Dekhari and 
South India asi gathered from i\he Rdmayaiui, 

Rajendra Chandra Hazra. — Punl(na$ in the History of Smrti, 

B. C. IiA\V^. — Buddhist Pdramdtd, 

Benoytosh Bhattacharjee. — A Bengali Poet in the Court of Bhoja, 
JoGENDRA Chandra Ghosh. — Arjuna Misra, Arjuna Mi^ra, the com- 
mentator of the Mahdhhidrata, was a Vaienclra Brahmana of Bengal. 

Journal of the American Oriental Society, March, 1935 
M. B. Emeneav. — 4 story of Vihramp^s Birth and Accession, The dis- 
cussion is based on the V etdlapaffMvUniati, 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 

Letters, vol. 11935, no. 1. 

B. Ch. ChhabRa. — E.rpansion of Indo-Aryan Cnliure during PaBava 
Rule, as^ evidettced hy Inscrwiion's 

Journal Asiatique, tomeCCXXV, no. 1 
Ti. Finot . — SanslriA Manuscriph of SddhnnuM discovered in China. 

Ibid., vol. CCXXV, no. 2 

Raiiuea Sankrttyaya. — Buddhhf\ Researches: 

1 . The origins of Mahayana — After nrentioning the division of 
the Buddhist churcli into 18 f/dioois (according to the Kathd'vatthu) 
and its progress under A^dka and the And’hras and after analysing 
the four Andhaka Schools (PurvaJailfya.%, Aparaiaillya^, Rojagirikas 
and Siddliltrthakas) as well as the Vaipulyaika.^, the writer concludes 
that Mahayana was fonnaed by the combination of th©S 0 five f^chools. 
The place of origin of these schools was the Andlira country. 
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II. The origin of Vajraydna and tlie 84 Siddhds, After detsic-rib- 
ing tihe successive pliasos of ManMric Buddhism as (1) Sutras aisi 
Mantrasi (400-100 B.C.), (2) Dharanis as Mautra,s (100 B.C. — 400 
A.D.)> (3) Mantras and Bijas (400-700 A. D.) and again as (1) Mantra- 
yaiia (400-700 A.D.) and (2) Vajrayaiia (770-1200 A.D,), the writer 
states that Mantrayana was derived fmni Mahayana and it arose 
in the Gtli century in Souili India among the Sainjinitiya sect and 
wa/s tlieieafter carried to Nortli India by the propaganda of Saraha 
and others. 

After giving genealogical tree of the 84 Siddhas andlan analytical 
table of their names, caste and native country and contemporaries, 
the writer injentions tliat they may be placed between 750 and 1000 
A.D. But a great Siddlia called Mitraydgi (or jagan-mitranandn) 
who flourished at the end of the 12th century is outside this list. 
The writer explains in conclusion the importance of the study of 
Tantrio Buddhism and discusses the value of the Tibetan ^sources 
for its history. (U. N. G.) 

Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Rosoaroh Society, 

vol. XX, parts III-IV (September and December, 1934). 

W. i\ DK Hkkesty. — A False Linguistic Family, Rev. Schmidt show 
ed a relatiourfiip between the Miinda languages of India and tlwe 
Nicoharefee, the Khasi, and the Mon-klinier languages and’ called 
t.hi8 family of lang*tiages ‘Austro-Asiatic' on ‘Aufttric\ The writer 
of this article objects to this name on the ground that the relation- 
ship between these lianguages has not been provied beyond doubt. 

SoMASEKiiAiu Sabma. — p7*olavaram Grant of Kapaya Ndyala, This 
grant made on the occasion of a solar eclipse in 1346 A.C. by Kapaya 
Nayak^ of Andhm confirm^ the .statement of Barni and Fierishta 
that the province of TeKhgana was wrested fxottu tiie Muhammadan 
control by the rebellious Hindus of Warrangal. Kapaya Nayaku 
was instrumental in the esta.blislmi»ent of this Hindu independence, 

K. V. Jayaswal.— signed Coins of India, Coins with names of 
the Maurya king.a and their vassals as also the Suhga and the 
Kanvayana dynasties are dfealt with in the paper. 

P. 0. CHAxrDHURl.~A?i Old 'Rdjccstlidnl MuntLScripL This is a literary 
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antllphilological -study ot an impii»blislie(l liujasthaui elironicle ot tlie 
IJliatti Dyiui'^y of Jaisalmer g-iviiip* an account of the foundation 
of the city at the beginninjg* of the 12th century. 

Kaiiula San kuh yay ana . — Sanri^rit Eestaration of You n Chwany 
V ij nap t\i in dtta tctsiddhi , Continues . 

Ibid., vol. XXI, pt. 1 (March, 1935) 

Sakat Ciiandha Hoy . — Report of Anthropological ir<^r/,\s‘ in 

This conj|pi‘ises an account of the Bhniya tribe and it's i!<*ub-divMons. 

Hahula Sankrityayana . — SansJrii Palm\4eaf Mss, in Tibet, Noines 
of 184 Sanskrit Mss. in Tibet have been given with short descrip- 
tions! of their script and size, 

K. Gteben . — Elements of Miihra Cult appropriated hg Christianity, 

IfANDALAL Chatterji . — The Reveiiue Administration of Mir Qasim in 
Bihar and ' Bengal (1760-63), 

Journal of the Burma Research Society, vol. XXIV, pt. ii (August, 1935) 

11. P. C. — The Brdhmaniceff Gods in Burma, 

Journal of Indian History, XIV, pt. I (April, 1935) 

M. Govind Pai. — Genealogy and Chronology of the V dkaUiTas, To 
be continued. 

Dines Chandha Siik ah. — Yavana and Paray^ika. Thie writer opposes 
tlie huggestioii that the term, ynvaiia meant the PeisiaiiH tmd sticks 
to the generally accepted view* that it originally signified tine Greeks 
and later on all foreigners, as the Yavaintte have been injeiitionedi in 
literature distinct from the Parasikas. 

Annuii Aziz . — The Imperial Treasury of the Gr^cater Muyhals. Geiusi, 
stones and such other ^substances of the times of Muglial India forni: 
the subjectrinatter of this instalment of the article. 

Ski Hah ShahiiIa. — Bengal unden* Jahangir, 

M. Akrah Makhdoomee. — Organi^ztion of Central Governvienli under 
the Turkish Sultans of Dilhi, 
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Journal of Oriental Research, vol. IX, pt. 1 (January-March, 1935) 
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C. SiVARAMAMURTi . — Antiquity and Evolution of Art in India, Witli 
a view to form an idea of the artinstie com^eipition of the ancient 
Iiuliaiis. iNonije details about tbe portrayal of picinreg have been 
collected from Sanskrit text^. Passa'j^es have been quoted to ghow 
iliat men and women from all social grades took interest, in the 
different Ikinds of arts. 

M. SoMASKKHARA Sarma. — Tile Chronology of the Eastern CdJukyas. 

A. VKNKATASlTniUAH. — Some rare Metres in Saiuhrit, 

K. A. Nilakantha Sastri. — The Namapiili Grant of Yuvardja Rdjendra- 

varmd, Gahga year 314 {8(19-70 AJ).). 

L. V. Rama.swami Iykr.- — Semantic Divergences in Indo-Aryan Jjoan 

\Vor(h in South Dra vidian, 

Dasakatha Sarma. — A Not^e on the Haraha Inscription and KMuIdfPu 
Parallel passage from tlie wmrks of Kalidasa and the Ilaraba praJtuH 
of 555 A.C. have b?en given in this note to show that the author of 
the prasasti borrowed fro^m Kalidasa, which shows that the poet 
had become well-known by the iniddie of the 6th (century A.C. 

A. VFiNKATASUBBiAli. — A Noiie On Mayura as a Writer on Prosody, A 
work on prosody by Ma.yiira is alluded to by the Kannada author 
Nagavannan of the 11th century A.C. 

fe. R. Balasuhrahmanian. — A Note on the Frei^ao-painting at 
^itliifimmavdsal. 


Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain, 

vol. LXIV (July-December, 1934) 

A. Stein. — The Indo-Iranian Borderlands : their prehistory in the Light 
of Geography and of Recent Explorations. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, April, 1935 

JB. ObErmiller. — Bu-ston^s History of Buddhism and^ tlw Maiijnsrt^ 
wdila-tmitra. Bu-ston's HisUrry of BuMhkm in Tibetan contains 
many namets of Indian Kings. While translating the work, Dr. 
Obermiller had hypothetically reconstructed the names from Tibetan. 

JUNE, 1935. 
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In this paper he. has corrected some of tlioaie names in consultation 
with the text of tlie ManjusH-nrilhi-tantra, one of the sources of 
Bu-ston’s work. 

C. L. Fahri . — The Punchr^marhed Coins: A survival of the Indus 
Chilization, Ancient coins with syinbofe punched upon theraj are 
important archaeological finds in India. They (contain representa- 
tions of animals like the humped bull, elephant, tiger, crocodile 
and hare. It is pointed out in this X)aper that these animals occur 
also on the seals found at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa with similar 
details. The connection between the Indusi Valley Sealst and tb© 
punch-marked coins is further evidenced by the lexistence of a large 
number of Indus script i>ictograni'3 aniiong the punch-marks on 
coiius. Hence the writer is of opinion that like the Indus Valley 
Seals, these coins also preserve pictogram^a and symbols of the pre- 
historic period before the Aryan invasion. 

Man in India, vo\, XV, no. 1 (January-March, 1935) 

Nagendra Nath Ghose. — Some Refleotdans on Indian Castes. 

Narayan Tripathi . — A few Fasts ^ Festivities and Observances in Orissa. 

New Review, vol. I» no. 3 (March, 1935) 

Michael Ledrus . — An Introdud'ion to Sdmkhya, 

Prasthana (Gujarati), Caitra, 1991. 

K. B. Dave. — Rdjasekhara, This is a connected account of Raja- 
Sekhara’s life. 

Ibid., Jeth, 1991. 

M. B. Majumdar. — Worship of Ardhandrlivara in Oujarat. 

Review of Philosophy and Religion, vol. V. no. 2 

S. M. Katre. — Some Fundamental Problems in the Upanisads and Pah 
Ballads, Atman and Karman are treated of in the paper. 

Abhayakaxda Mukherjee. — Scientific Analogies in Elucidation oj 
Vedantic Ideas. 
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Jagadish Chandra Jain. — The Development of the Doctrine of AnehdnU 
avada in Jainism, 

Sihitya Parisat Patrika (Bengali), voi. XLI. no. 3 

Yogeschandra Roy. — MdghaviaruUilavratii, This fei a note on the anti- 
quity and origin of the V rata called Maghan)|jandala which is 
Iiopular among young girlk of Eastern Bengal. 

Brajendranath Banerjee. — HiHory of Bengal! i Periodicals {1858’1867), 
All account of newspapers and monthlies in Bengali 'published in 
1858-1867. 

Monmohan Ghosh. — DdnaUldoflndrdmrta, It gives a detailed! account 

of the Ddriallldcandrdvi.rtay under which name Tadunandana Dasa 
translated the DdnalUdkaumudl of Hupa Gosvamin. 

Ibid., Tol. XLir, no. 4, 

pRiYARANJAN Sen. — Rahkinr Devi. An account of the worship of the 
deity in different parts of the country. 

Brojendranath Banerji. — History of Bengali Periodicals. 

Rajkfmar Nath. — Accounts of the Vedas in Ndthism. It giveJs details 
about the Vedic literature as found in old Bengali work's dealing 
with Nathigsm. 

Haridas Palit. — Decorative Designs of Radha in Bengal. It draws 
attentdon to the close similarity existing between these designs and 
the pictographs on seals unearthed in Mahenjo-daro. (C. C.). 


Tljdsohrift voor Indisohe Taal.-Land-, en Volkankunde, 

Deel. LXXV, Aflevering i, 1935 

J. Gonda. — The Javanese Version of the Bhagavadgita, 


Qrml (Gujarati), Jetb, 1991. 

Ambalal Purni. — Vaidik Sarasvati. The author t^ries to prove that the 
terka Sarasvati in the Rgveda is mostly used in the s^nse of abstract 
ideas like speech etc., and not in the sense of a physical river. 
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A . I* tTK ANi , — y aidik Sa m svatl . 

1). Kr. Mankad . — Aukdrdnta Busc of Neuter Gender Sinyidurs in 
Gujarati* (1^- Kr- M.) 


Visvabharati Quarteriy, vol. i, pt. 1 

Kshitimohan Sen. — Tha Conception and Develoirment of Sunyavdda, 
ViDiitJSiiEKiiAiiA Bii attach ary A. — The Similies of IJltannadasa, 
Haridas Mitra. — GmuvpatL 

Young East. vol. V, no. 1 (Spring, 1935) 

Beatrice Lane Suzuki. — Mahdydna Buddhisvi and the Layman* 
Cassins a. Pereira. — Tri-Sarana or the Three Refuges. 

Ibid., vol. V, no. 2 (Suninior, 1935) 

Beatrice Lane Suzuki. — Reverence in MahCiydnu Buddhism, 
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Obituary Notice 


By ilie fiacl ancT sudden denjise of Br. Hiralal our country has been 
deprived of an eminent arcliaeolooist and liug^uij^t. Though lie died full 
of years and' honourji, lie was still strong enough to- iserve hisi country a 
few more years with his vat'^t and mature -knowledge of Indian archseo- 
logy and epigraphy, ethnography and aniliropology, Indian literatures 
and languages* 

Born on 1st October 18G7 at Mnrwara in the J ubbalpur District, he 
graduated^ him<5elf in 1888 from the Juhhalpiir Government College and 
obtained a first class. 

His school and college career was very brilliant. In the beginning 
of his life he took up the sacred profession of teaching and Keivedi as 
a teacher in the Collegiate High School at Jubbalpur, where he had to 
teach Physics to the Head Masters of, Middle Schoolsi and Deputy 
Inspectors of Schools in the Province. He was keen about the spread of 
chaste and idiomatid Hindi in the Sagar District, where lie was the 
Deputy Inspector of Schools. He advocated the mixed sys-teni of teach- 
ing boys and girls in village Primary Schools. He encouraged female 
education and was very keen about starting girls’ schools. He took 
special care to induce boys of deprejssed cla^ees to join schools and gave 
them every encouragement. 

He became the Agency Inspector of Schools, Chhattisgai h Feudatory 
States, and latterly the Divisional Inspector of Schools, Chhattisgarh 
Division. During the famine of 1897 and 1899 he was twice selected as 
Famine Relief Officer and managed the w^oi^k most ably. Thits won for 
him an Extra-Assistant-Colmmissdonership. He wan soon afterwards 
deputed as Assistant Superintendent of the Census Dcipartment in C.P. 
and Berar, and again Assistant Superintendent of Gazet'iaer and Ethno- 
graphy where his vast knowledge of the people, their langxiage'S, reli- 
gious customs etc. is referred to in the Census Beport for 1911 and in 
the District Gazetteers (compiled in 1909). ,His researchea in the field 
of History and Archaeology have thrown a flood of light on the early 
history^ of the Central Provinces and Berar. 
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Among* Ills learned contributions, we may mention liis Descriptive 
Lht of Inscriptions in C,P, and Berar wLicli throws a flood of light on the 
early history of tlie Provinces. His Catalogue of Sanskrit and Prakrit 
Manv script s in C,P. a7ul Berar show hi^ industry and range of investiga- 
tion in various fields of literature. His elaborate and exhaustive Intro- 
duction to this Catalogue contains many iniiportant points of historical 
interest, and one of them refers to the time of origin of modem Hindi i.e. 
fith or 7th century A.D. The Rai Bahadur had a substanliial share in the 
production of the monumental work Tribes and Castes in C,P. 

He loved his mother tongue Hindi and wrote learned papers and 
books in that language. He was the President of the Nagari Pracarini 
Sabhai of Benares for a number of years. He made many scholarly con- 
tributions to the Epigraphia Indica, In 1917 he officiaied for the first 
time as Deputy Commassioner of Danioli for three months. He was then 
posted to Wardha as Deputy Commissioner, and wao confiimedi as such 
when transferred to Nennsinghpur District from where he retired. He 
rendered valuable services to the Nagpur University, which conferred 
on him in 1933 the Hony. Degree of D.Litt. 

He presided over the Oriental Conference at Patna in 1930 (Dec.). 
His presidential address covers almost every field of oriental learning 
including the Indian Vernaculars. 

The late Doctor has left; a few legacies for edVidation to his old 
College at Juhhaltpur, to N. P. Sablia of Benares, to Sanskrit Pathsala 
at Katni, to Katni High School, and to Haihaya Ksatriya Sahha, 
Allahabad. 

May he live long in the memory of his Provinces and may his name 
inspire the young generations to follow a life of devoted service in the 
field of history and archmology with a view to add) fresh glory to the 
ancient land of the Rsis who first chanted the Vedas. 


L. P. Pandeya 


Printed and published by Sj. Raghunath Seal at the Calcutta Oriental Press, 
9, Panchanan Ghose Lane, Calcutta. 
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Some unpublished Papers relating to Indo'British History 
and Administration from 1790-98 

The years under reyiew form an imiportant period in the hiatory 
of Indoi-Briti.sh adnijiniatration. It witnessed some far-reaching^ changes 
in every sphere of administration aa well as in the economdc condition of 
Bengal. At a time when the old systesm had been paralysedi for all 
practical purposes, -Lord Cornwallis and his successors devoted their 
energies to the erection of a new structure of admiiniattation which deve- 
loped gradually by successive addiitions. Law and justice, police and 
prisons, land and revenue settlementis, and trade and currency — all were 
sought to be reformed by them. 

Much has already been written about these reforms and some original 
records reiatying tjo these have been published in ^Cornwallis 
C o r r e s ji o n d e u c e* edited by Charles Ross, ‘Selections 
from the State Papers of the Governor G<eneral 
0 f I n d i a : ‘C o r n w a 1 1 i s' b y G. W. Forrest, ‘Selections 
from Calcutta Gazette' by Seton-Earr, ‘The Regula- 
tions of the Bengal Code' edited by C. D. Field (1875), 
‘An Elementary Analysis of the Laws andi 
Regulations e n a c t «8 d in Bengal' by G. H. Harington 
(1805 and 1809), ‘Cornwallis in Bengal' by Aspinal and 
‘Making of British India' by Ramsay Muir. But materials 
for a scientific reconstruction of the history of India have still to be un- 
earthed from old but interesting and useful papers lying unnoticed in 
public as well as private collections throughout our country. There are 
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Papers relating to Indo-British IliHory {1700-98) 

Kome such uni^ublished records in tlie Record Room of the 
District Judge of Patna; these appear to me to be of much 
historical value and a proper study of them will throw some 
light on the history of India. These have been kept in two 
shelves; in one letters received by the Judge of Patna from the 
Governor GeiieraPs Council in Calcutta, the Sadar Dewani Adalat in 
Callcutta and also fronv the Magistratlesi, Collectors, Residents and. other 
officers in different parts of Bengal and Bihar, and in the other 
letters issued by the Judge of Patna to different persons. The former 
begin, from 1790 and while the latter from 1816 and continue 
up to the present day though the records for many interven- 
ing years are not available. For the satke of conveiuence, I 
have classified and studied them under these different heads: — 
(1) Political, (2) Economic, (J) Revenue, (4) Judical, (5) Police and 
Jails, (0) Military and (7) those of general interest. In this paper I 
have confined myself to the letters received by the District Judge of 
Patna from 1790-98. 

POLITICAL 

A. The Danes at Patna: — 

(1) Reference to the Royal Danish Factory at Patna (Letters from 
George Berner, Chief of the Danish Factory at Patna, to the Magistrate 
of Patna, dated 29th May, and 3rd June, 1790). George Heudrich Beiuer 
started the Danish Factory at Patna in 1775 and was its Chief till his 
death in 1790. His tomb is in the con), 2 )ound of tlie house in which lie 
lived, occupied now by the Station Master of the Patna Ghat Railway 
Station. For a connected account of the ‘Danes in India^ reference may 
be made to Journal of Indian History^ December 1934. 

(2) “I have the honour to request, you to send a Chaparassie of 
the Patna Court to take in custody Jeto Ghauth Manjee and other 
Persons, now at this Factory. I shall prosecuth them in the Patna Court, 
on account of making constantly Disturbance at the Factory’s Ghauth. 
Jeto came last night at the Factory’s Ghauth, and did also into six 
Different Boats, a Rup^e, and as the Manghe did not like to go, he being 
Ghauth Manje of the Killa here at Patna at present, did come this morn- 
ing with six Sepoys with Bayonets, to take the Boats by force, and 
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a:^' He could not get thenar all. He toke (took) one of the Boats along 
Wjith them, the Sergeant of the Patna Killa came to me after it had 
happened to justify the conduct of Jeto, or as I did tell him, that it 
had never been cu.stomary to send sepoys armesi here to the Factory, he 
told mie that he came by hu order ^ and that he hade lend them . I there- 
fore request to leth me know if the sergeant can be prosecuted in the 
Patna Court, or if I m.ay prosecuth him at Dinapore, I have told the 
Sergeant that I shall refeare the matter to the Magistrate at Patna, 
here it will be setlet after Justice, that I would not by any meance take 
my servants post, or if he are in fault, he shall be punisti according to 
the Laws of the country, I request that the Manghe on boats niay be 
Eeleased, which he took away to the Killa, his name is Ballsser Manghe. 
You will recollect that it has so often happened that Jeto has iniude 
disturbance here, or it often haplpened that Sepoys are lend here in this 
manner with Bayonets.’’ 

Letter from G. A. Sehielke, Resident of the Danish Majesty’s Factory at 
Patna to H. Douglas, Magistrate of Patna, dated 26th November, 1795. 

(3) “Captain Morrissen the Brigeatli Mejor from Biiiapore has 
been in Patna and setlet the matter between the Sergeant, Jeto Maiighee 
and me. I therefore hege you will have the goodness audi realese Jeto 
if agreabel to you.” 

Letter from same to same., dated 30th November, 1795. 

(4) “I have been honoured witli your letter of the 5th instant, 
and after due consideration on the nature of your request, beg leave to 
acquaint you tliat consistent with the staiiion I now hold, and my 
Allegiance to His Danish Majesty — ^whose servant I am<^ — cannot give 
up Moineddeen the Ghaut Manjee, or Horis Chaparasie they being 
in the service of his Danish Majesty — ^without incurring Censure from 
My superiors. TJpon strict enquiry I find that not any Boats have been 
taken away by force, by any of the Servants belonging to this I actory 
after the return of the Vakeel from your Court and acquainting me that it 
was not your Pleasure to let the Boats rem ain in the Ghaut Manglies pos- 
session, I immiediately ordered that he should not have anything to do 
with them, I have the honour to enclose a Deposition or Akranama 
(ekrarnama) of seven of the manjees witnessed by People at Marowf 
Ghwnge, which’ I conceive will clear up all doubts in this Business. 
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Two out of the Nine Boats are with Jeetoli — and as the other seven 
Boats the Majes having hired tliemselvesi out and were gone to take in 
these Loading at Nowyadali made it Necessary, for Me to send for them 
and prevented my being able to reply to your letter sooner — I am very 
sori’y ia observe from what the Vakeel acquaints m^e — that although the 
complaint Moineddeen made in your Court was dismissed, He wasi Pined 
tlie sum of Thirty Rupees, the reason wdiy this fine was laid upon himi, I 
should esteem myself greatly obliged by being made acquainted with' — 
and hope after the manner I have herein stated the case, it will render 
it needless! for either of us to address our superiors for instructions/’ 

Letter from F. A. Schielke. Resident for his Danish Majesty, to H. Douglas, 
dated Patna, the 12th January, 1796. 

(5) have been Honoured with your letter of the 15th instant, 
and am sorry that my letter of the 12th has not been fully satisfactoiy 
to settel the Business in question respecting the Ghaut Mangee and I 
now beg leave to repeat that I cannot deviate frdm the Reasons I therein 
gave, for not dolivei'ing up his Danish Majesty’s servants to your officer, 
I therefore am under the Necesisity of referring the Business to be settled 
by my superiors — the Governor General and Council at Tranqueher.” 

Letter from same to same. 

(6) “I have received the Decree of the Cause which was setlet in 
the Adaulat, the 2 Inst, between a Sircare of Mr. Pottes and myself, 
hut there are no copy of the depositions of (Messrs Dewvergne, Terras 
or Macivers). I have therefore the Honour to request you tO' send them 
per Bearer as they have been demanded by my superiors.” 

Letter from F . A. Schielke, Resident of His Danish Majesty at Patna, to H. 
Douglas, dated 30th of May, 1796. 

(7) am very sorry to be troublesome to you, on account of a 
complaint preferred by the Danish Resident at Patna Mr. Schielke to 
the Royal Government at Tranqueher, against the degrading usage he 
considers himself to have been treated with, by being summoned by 
your Magistrate at Patna Mr. Douglas to appear at the Adaulat there, 
on the complaint of a native whom Mr. Schielke has given a slight con- 
oetion, after that he, in a most insolent and provoking manner with 
clenched fists hath behaved to him, and which is proved by two 
witnesses. 
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Tlie Government at Tranqueber, haa directed me to represent that 
matter to your Government in sucb* a manner aa I should deem it most 
suitiable ; and as it aippears to me to be of such a nature, that it may 
be, by your interference, as a trifling political matter easily redressed. 
I beg leave to represent that it in my opinion appears too humiliating 
that a person in public capacity sliall he subjiect to be summoned to 
appear in the Adaulat at Patna on any complaint of the Natives? and in 
case of non-obedience to the summons, to be arrested and committed to 
Jail; which are the very words of Mr. Douglas to Mr. Schielkje. To 
the best of my memory, I believe that I for few years ago, have seen 
Regulations of your Government for the Adaulat at Patna, whereby not 
only the French Resident, but every Individual of that nation, are 
exempted from, being summoned to appear in the Adaulat. Should 
my rememherance be right, I flatter me that you will not deem it extra- 
vagant, that I see that the same consideration, may be granted Mr. 
Schielbe his Majesty^s Resident at Patna. 

In the several disputes he has had with your Magistrate at Patna it 
is far from, that I approve of his conduct in general, and very sensible 
of, that he has not the j^mallest claim to any kind of jurisdiction or to 
assume any Power of Governm^ent, and I am fully pleasured that he 
for the future, never w:ill attempt to interfere with the authority of your 
Mag'istrate there, as the Government of Tranqueber has on that respect, 
laid him under very serious injunction. Should any well-grounded co4n- 
plaints for the future be against Mr. Schielke, except for atrocious 
crimes, I reque.st, that your Magistrate may be directed to refer them to 
me when they shall be attended to and meet the most speedy redress and 
strictest justice. ’’ 

Letter from A. Bie., chief of Fredericknagoro (SeraroPpore), dated 12th August, 
1796, annexed to a letter from H. G. Tucker, Sub-Secretary to H. Douglas, dated 
Council Chamber, Calcutta, 9th September, 1796. 

(8) ami directed to acjknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
the 20th ultimo, and inform you that the Governor General in Council 
considers the exjpjanation of your conduct in regard to the complaint 
preferred by Mr. Schielke satisfactory. 

2. The Governor General in Council does not think proper to 
grant any exemption from the Jurisdiction of the Court in favour 
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of Mi\ Scliielke or others, and you are accordingly desired to enforce 
obedience to the process which you may have occasion to issue 
agrainsti him in the same manner aa you are autliorised by the Regu- 
lations to enforce obedience to the prooess: of the Court in the ca^^es 
of other Individuals. 

3. Should Mr. Schielke offer open and violent resistance to your 
authority you are authorised to have recourse to the aid of a Military 
Force, but the Governor Generali* in Council trusts that there can be 
no necessity for proceeding to sucli extremeties. 

4. Information of these resolutions will be communicated to the 
Chief and Council of Frederiaknagore that they may furnisli 
Mr. Schiellke with the necess^ary instructions, and apprize him of 
the consequences which will attend an opposition to the authority 
and process of the Courts of Justice.^’ 

Letter from H. G. Tucker, Sub-Secretary, dated Council Chamber, 7th October, 
179Q, to H. Douglas. 

(9) ‘‘Your favour of the Ist Instant with its Inclosures I liave 
received. I have appointed Vakeels to answer, for me, in your Court, 
to any con^pladnts that may be made against me.’’ 

Letter from F. A. Schielke to H. Douglas, dated 21st November, 1796. 

(10) ‘‘A few days ago I complained to you that two Boats I liired 
for a gentleman in his Majesty’s 27tli Light Dragoons were unjustly 
seized, and you ordered them to be given up. I sent one of these Boats 
for 300 Mds of Gram a little distance dyawn the River and when about 
one hundred Md-s. of the Gra’m was loaded — Mr. Scliielke the Danish 
Consuls Peons^ — seized her a second tinxe — ^by which delay and expence, 
hasi been incurred — indeed. The conduct of this gentleman’s seiwants 
is veiy oppressive. Thi-s day — Mr. Schielke has again seized, another 
Boat — he has beat a Mangie — or rather his people has! beaten — ^tlie man 
has been plundered of his cloathss and his Boat is detained by force — in 
order to extort* money from him. The conditions exercised by Peons 
under the Danish Consuls namie, are intolerable and require 
your interference.” 

Letter from D, V. Kerim, Captain, to H. Douglas, Magistrate of Patna, dated 
Fatna^ 27th October, 1797. 
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(11) ‘‘Thro’ my Vakeel, an Ar^ee was presented in yonr Court, in 
consequence of a Dingy which is my property having been stole by the 
people, and taken over on the other .aide of the River, where it is now 
laying and has been seen by my People — ^my Vakeel acquaints me, that 
you inform him the complaint must be neferred to the Dewany Adawlat 
— and that some Person must swear to its having been stole — ^thisi is a 
point out of my power to ascertain as the Dingy was taken away in the 
Fight — Mooty my Chaprasisee now in Jail is the person that has seen it 
liawld ashore at Singuatpore, therefore as its clear Gopaul Dobeh or some 
of his People have taken away the Dingy I have only to request yo-u 
will please to issue an order for its being returned t/O mte having 
immediate occasion to send it to Malda to Major Hawkshan with a few 
inaunds of potatoes.” 

Letter from F, A. Schielkc, Resident of His Danish Majesty’s Factory at 
Patna, to H. Douglas, dated the 29th February, 179*3. 

B, The Hutch at Patna : — 

(1) Reference to the Dutch Factory at Patna in a letter from R. 
Sohnlein, dated Patna, tlie 27th November, 1792. 

(2) “The state of affairs in Holland having induced the Prince 
Stadhol'der, who has retired to England, to give orders for the ad- 
n^ission. of British Troops into the several Dutch Settlements in India, 
for their protection, against the French, the Governor General in 
Council is pleased to desire that you will com,municatje them to the Chief 
of the Dutch Factory at Patna with a requisition to him to deliver up 
that settlement, on the Terms and conditions specified in the enclosed 
Procilamation, to be held in the name of His Britannic Majesty, under 
the condition of its being restored at the conclusion of a General Peace, 
by which the Independence and constitution of the Republic, as 
guaranteed in 1788, shall be maintained and secured. 

In the event of this requisition being complied with, you will take 
possession of the Factory in the name of His Majesty, hoist the British 
flag there, and cause the Proclamation to be publiekjy read. 

In the event of a refusal on the part of the Dutch Chief to comply 
with your requisition for delivering up the Factory to our temporary 
possession, you are to forward the enclosed letter to the Commanding 
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Office!' at Dinapore, who is directed therein to detach a Military Pmce 
to take possessfion of it, and to deliver up the keys to you. 

Thi? having been done, you will take an Inventoi'y of the Public 
Property and effects at Patna, and instead of the proclainatioiK above- 
mejitioned, you will issue one, on your own part omitting such of the 
clauses as have relation of the continuance of the Dutch adniiniistration, 
and stating the Mlowing. 

Tiiat the Law and Custoniis shall not be infringed. 

That no fresh taxes or Duties will be imposed. 

That Permission will be granted to the subjects of the United 
States; to trade to and from the English Company’s Settlements with the 
same advantages as the subjects of the most favoured nation, and every 
endeavour will be used to promote, in their behalf the extension of 
these advantages in the most liberal manner. 

You will be particularly observant that the Inhabitants are treated 
with attention and kindness and you will assure them, that they may 
depend upon both. 

One copy of the Inventory is to be attested by the Dutch Chief and 
transmitted to me. The other copy is to be attested by you and delivered 
to him. The Public Property and Effects are to remain in your custody, 
subject to our future orders', and you will advise us of any and what, 
articles appear to you to be in a perishable state, or might suffer by 
being kept. 

Your future correspondence on the subject of the Dutch Factory 
at Patna is to be carried on wuth Mr. Birch the Conun»isgfioner for 
Chinsurah and itgi Dependencies, and you will attend to any cotmjttunica- 
tions you may receive from him upon it.” 

Letter from G. Hay, Secretary to Government, dated 14th August, 1796, to 
H. Douglas. 


EngU'Sli Version of the Prodamafion 

Whereas armed Force acting under the pretended authority of the 
persons now exercising the Powers of Government in France, Kas entered 
into the Territories of his Britannic Majesty’s ancient allies, their High 
Mightnesses, the States General of the United Provinces, and has 
forcibly tlalken possession of the seat of Government, whereby the Stad- 
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holder lias heen obliged to leave liia own country and to take refuge 
in Great Britajin. We do by tl^a Proclamation issued in virtue of liis 
Majesty’s Com/maiids, invite and require all Commanders and Governors 
of Settlements, Plantations, Colonies and Factories! in the East Indies, 
belonging to the said States as they respect the sacred obligation of 
honour and allegiance and fidelity to their lawful sovereigns (of their 
adherence to which they have at all times given the most distinguished 
proofs) to deliver up the said Settlements, Plantations, Colonies, and 
Factories into his Majesty’s possession, in order that the same may be 
preserved by his Majesty until a general Pacification shall have com- 
posed the differences now subsisting in Europe, and until it shall please 
God to re-establish the ancient constitution and Gover^nment of the 
United Provinces, and in the meantime we co hereby promise upon the 
assurance of His Majesty’s Royal Word; that so long as the said Settle- 
ments, Plantations, Colonies, and; Factories shall continue to be possessed 
by his Majesty, they shall be held and treated upon the same Term«s with 
respect to all advantages, privileges, and Immunities to be enjoyed by 
ihe respective Inhabitants upon which the Settlements, Plantations, 
Colonies and Factories in the East Indies are held and treated which 
are now subject to his Majesty’s Crown, or are otherwise possessed by 
the C'dnxpany oj Merchants trading from England to the East Indies 
under His Majesty’s Royal Charter.” 

NOTE 

The English, the Dutch, the French and the Danes estab- 
lished factories at Patna owing to the commercial imjportannce of the 
place. The Dutch were the serious competitors of the English in salt- 
petre trad© in Bihar during the middle of the eighteenth century. But 
their influence began to decline after the battle of Bedarra (1759 A.D.). 
During the Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars in Europe, Holland 
was an ally of England and so, as this record shows, the English, in 
India sought to bring the Dutch possessions here under their protection. 

C. The Portuguese i — 

(1) enclose you a copy of a letter I have received from Mr. 
W. O^Neil the surgeon of this station and request that you will take 

SEPTEMBER, 1935 2 
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such measures as may appear io you best calculated for the appreheusdon 
of the Portuguese who lias robbed liim and wlio it is very likely may 
endeavour to secrete liiiuself at Patna till joined by liis family which 
he has left, at Arrab/’ 

Letter from John Rawlins, Judge and Magistrate of the Zillah of Shahbad, 
to H. Douglas, dated 7th June?, 1797. 

(2) Copy of a letter from W. O’Neil to Mr. John Rawlins, dated 
7th June, 1797: — ‘‘A Portuguese servant of mine named Alexander 
William who I entrusted with my pay Bill for the Medical allowance of 
the Invalid Establishmient of this District for the montli of May 1797 
having received the money amounting* to two hundred and fifty Sonat 
Rupees decaimped with it on the 5th instant from Culw^ar (Koilwar) 
was seen to cross the River Soane and is supposed to have tahen the road 
to Patna. You will be pleased to iSvSue any orders you may think 
necessary for ai>prehending him. He ia about thirty-five years of age, of 
middle stature and speaks broken English.^’ 

NOTE 

Though the ‘ 'earliest intruder” into the East, the Portuguese 
could not build any permanent dominion or siipreinacy in India. By 
the 18th century they lost their influence in the field of commerce and 
came to be so degraded as to accept petty jobs of servants, cooks, etc. 
in European and Anglo-Indian faimiWes in Calcutta and other «places 
and they even turned notorious for their infamous habit of piracy. 
Tlie two letters quoted above show the faithlessinese of a Portuguese 
servant of Mr. W. O’Neil, Surgeon of Shahbad. 

A letter from G. H. Barlow, Sub- Secretary to* the Board of 
Revenue, to Heniy Douglas.^ Acting Magistrate of Patna,, dated 7tli 
December, 1792, refers to the death of Beni Bahadur, who as we know 
from S^T^nUmutakhenn of Ohulam Husain and Khuldsat-nt-Tair&ikh 
of Maharaja Bahadur Kalyan Singh, played an important part dn the 
political affairs of the Delhi Empire and Bihar since the middle of 
the 18th century. 

1 He was Magistrate of Patna for twenty years from 1792 and he died in 
1B39, His tomb is found in the European cemetry at Bakerganj, Patna. 
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E. The ministers of the Nawab Wazir of Ouilh> fjohig to Calcutta: — 

Letter from Mr. l^khvard Olio IvevS, Resideut at the Court 
of the Nawal) Wazir, dated IjUcuo (liuckiiow), May 20, 179"^ h) Mr. 

E. E. Rote, Commercial Resident at Patna., the latter that 

the ^^NaAvab Veezeer’s ministers Husain Reza Khawn and Rajha 
Tickait Roy(?) who were in two or three days i)roceeding to Calcutta by 
the route of Fayzabad, elaunpoor, and Ghazipore may he provided witli 
five good Pinnaces or Budgerows and fifty large Baggage boats on hire 
to enable them to go down to' Calcutta.” 

Mr. li. E. Pote informed Mr. H. Douglas of it, on 2(ith May, 179JL 
The Governor General in Council permitted Mr. H. Douglas through 
a letiter dated lOth June, 1793, ^‘to lend tlie Nawab Yeezeer’s ministers 
the Budgerows etc.” 

F, Seizure of French possessions on tlie outbreak of the War of 1793 : — 

(1) am* directed by the Governor General ,in Council to iiifor'ai 

you that he has received advices that \rar w’as dieelared by France against 
England on the 1st February, 1793. In consequence of tins Information, 
Orders have been sent to the Commanding Officer to detach a sufficient 
force to take possession of the French Factory at Patna and the other 
French Dependencies in Behar and, after such Possession has taken, you 
will concert with the Commanding Officer such measures as shall appear 
proper to be adox)ted with respect to the public Building and public 
Property of eveiy kind whatsoever. Priva,te property is not tjo be on 
any account invaded. The Governor General, however, desires that all 
Trade wdth the country at any of the Factories may henceforth cease, 
and that the French Europeans may be sent down to the Presidency as 
soon as they can procure the means of conveying their Property wdtli 
themi, allowing them in the meantime to remain on theii' Parole, to which 
they are regularly and formally to subscribe. 

An Inventory of all Public Property is to be taken, andi transmitted 
to the Board and should there not be sufficient number of civil servants 
at your station to execute this part of your orders, the Conaam-anding 
Officer has been instructed to a^st you in the execution thereof.” 

Letter from E. Hay, Secretary to Government, to A. Seton, Judge and 
Magistrate of Behar, dotted Hth June, 1793. 
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(2) “I have the honour to eiielose a copy of a letter wliicli I Imve 
this day received from; the Secretary to tjie Goverliiment containing 
advices of War having been declared by France against Great Britain 
and consequent instructions for my conduct relative to the French inlial)i. 
taiits in Behar and their public and private property in Patna, I con- 
ceive, that special instructions have been transmitted to Mr, Douglas 
the Judge and Magistrate of that city. But, in the event of that not 
being the case, I request to be honoured by the communication of such 
suggestion as you may have to impart, respecting the public Buildings 
etc. at Patna which you may have taken possession of. Exclusive of 
what is situated in that city, I am ignorant of the French having any 
public property in Behar.’’ 

Letter from A, Seton to Colonel Arthur Achniuty, Commanding Officer at 
Dina’pore, dated Gaya, the 16th June, 1793. 

(3) Mr. A. Seton wrote a similar letter to Mr. H. Douglas on the 
16th of June, 1793. 

(4) ^'In addition to the Instructions which I had the Honour to 
convey to you in my letter of yesterday, I am* directed by the Commander- 
in-Chief to desire, that, as soon as the- French Factoiy at, Patna shall 
have been taken possession of by the officer who may be employed on that 

you will order a committiee composed of such officers from your 
station as you may think proper to assemble at the said Factory with 
instructions to take an accurate Inventory of all the public buildings^ 
effects and stores which may be found in the place. The original 
Inventory is to he transmitted to this office for tEe information of the 
Commander-in-chief, an attested copy of it to be lodged in the Brigade 
Major’s office.” 

Letter from Peter Murray, Adjutant General, Fort William, 12th June, 1793. 

(6) ^'Having received a letter from the Adjutant General’s office 
with enclosures for Mr, Harrington, Magistrate of Moorshedabad and 
the other to Colonel White acquainting him. of War having been 
declared by France against Great Britain with directions to take posses- 
sion of the French Factory in the vicinity of his command at Sydahad 
and to comply with every requisition he ni(ay make for troopia etc. and 
from the Adjutant General’s letter to me, I am every way led to believe, 
that the letter intended for yourself and me has been, by the hurry of 
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office >^ent to Colonefl White. I therefore thirtk it would })e advisiiblie to 
take posPessioii of the French Factory at Patna immediately, and liave 
aceording;ly sent an officer with a company of sepoys which I conceive 
w’jill 1)6 more tliaii sufficient and request you only ^keep as many as you may 
deem necessary. My opinion was still more corroborated by the en- 
closed copy of a letter which I this morning received from the Adjutant 
General. The officer of the above party is ordered to put himself under 
your orders and obey whatever iiistiructions you may think necessary to 
give theme’’ 

Letter from Arthur Achmuty, dated Dinapore, the 18th of June, 1793. 

(6) French Chief of Patna Factory : — ‘‘You are desired to acquaint 
Mr. Panon (late Chief of the French Factory at Patna), in ansiwer to his 
letter that the Governor General in Counciil readily consents to his 
remaining at Patna on his Parole, and will soon determine what allowance 
shall be granted to him for his support : 

Should his wants be such as to render any small advance of money 
for his present subsistence necessary, you are to make it and charge it 
upon your public account and the Board previous to their settling the 
sum to be paid to him in future, wish to be informed by you what allow- 
ance, if any Description, he received from the French Government., 
and. wliat alteration as to Income of any kind the War has made in the 
personal situation of Mr. Panon.” 

Letter from E. Hay, 8th July, 1793 to H. Douglas, Magistrate at Patna. 

NOTE 

The battle of Vaiidivas (22nd January, 17(>()), followed by 
the British capture of Pondichery and other French possessions in India, 
did not completely extinguish the designs of the French who in spite of 
their discomiiture ^^pursued their ambitions in India.”'*^ Thus there 
remained a strong French menace for the English East India Company 
even during the post-^Van divas period and in order to advance their own 
designs the French in India then tried to form alliances with Indian 

2 Bengali Vast and Fresent^ July-Se^tember, 1931, ’p. 2o. ^^The Memoirs of 
GentW published with notes by Sir Evan Cotton in Proceedings of the Indian 
Historical Becords Commission, 1927, pp. 7-30. 
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powers like Hie Marulliai; and the Mysore Sultanate, who w’ere bitter foes 
of the English. In 1777 St. Liibiii wavS negotiating* for a treaty with 
Nana Fadnavis^ for stirring tliem up' against the Euglisli 'Hiot only in 
a vague and uncertain manner, but with a view to obliging* them (the 
English) to divide tlieir forces.’'^ The French further considered an 
alliance with Tipu Sultan necessary “for regaining the ascendancy which 
they have lost in India, and to despoil their rivals of it.”^ Lord Corn- 
wallis wiote to C. W. Malet at Poona on 10th March, 1788. — “I look 
ui>on a rupture with Tippoo as a certain and immediate consequence of a 
war with France.’* Rivalries in America (1778) or Europe had their echo 
in India. Thus we find that on the outbreak of the Revolutionary Wars 
in Europe the English proceeded to deprive the French of theiir 
possessions in India. After France had declared war against England 
and Holland on the 1st of February 1793, Ijord Cornwallis “issued orders, 
which were effected without resistance, for talking possession of Chander- 
ixagore and the several French Factories in this country and seizing the 
vessels here that carried the French flag.**® He wrote tO' the Court of 
Directors on 15th September, 1793: “I have great satisfaction in con- 
gratulating your Honourable Court on the reduction of the fortress of 
Pondicherry and of all the other French Settlements and factories on the 
continent of India. **^ We should carefully note the influence 
of European iKxlitics upon Indian affairs from 1740 to the 
present day. 

(r, rroclaination of Nawab Nasir^uUMulk of Mimhidabad snaveediny 
hiii father Nawab Muhark^iddouda: — 

A letter from E. Hay to H. Douglas, dated, Fort William, 24th 
September, 1793, asking him to “proclaim in public that in consequence 

3 Bengali Fast and Present, July-September„ 1931, p. 25. 

4 Bengal: Past and Present^ July-September, 1931, p, 25. 

6 Ihid, Vide also letter from Earl Cornwallis to the Secret Committee, dated 
Fort William, 12th April, 1790, in Forrest, Selections from the State Papers of the 
Goternors General of hidiu, vol. II : Lord Cbrnwallis, p. 14. 

6 Letter from the Governor General in Council to the Court of Directors, 
darted Fort William, August 1, 1793. Ross,, Cornwt'Ws CorrespondencBf vol. II, 
pp. 224-26. 

7 Ibid. 
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of the Decease of tlie Nabab Mobarek-ul-Dowlah, hisa Excellency^s^ eldent 
son the Nawab NaMr-ul-Moo],k Badadur has been this day declared and 
proclaimed the Seubahdar of these Provinces.’’ 

Fort William Public Department, the IStli September, 1793. 

proclamation : “We the Governor General in Council for 
the management of the affairs of the United East India 
Company and on their part acting in the Dewanee, and on 
behalf of the King Shah Alluni, do acknowledge and declare 
our good Friend and Ally, Nasir-ul-Moolk, eldest son of the late 
Nabob Mobarek-uPDo'wlah to have succeeded to the Siibahdary of these 
Provinces, in which we will Assist and support him to the utmost of our 
Power, and we also hereby require and commend all Persons within or 
belonging to our Jurisdiction, and we do desire all Persons, Our Friends 
and Allies to acknowledge the same Nasir-ul-Moolk Subah of the said 
Provinces.” 

H, To inaintain a list of all Eiiropeans living within the Company\s 
jurisdiction : — 

(1) I. “Notice is hereby given that the Governor General in Council 
has been pleased to issue orders, that compleat and accurate Lists of 
each of the following descriptions of persons residing under the Protec- 
tions of this Government, shall be laid before the Board. 

A lis#of all Europeans whether British subjects or subjects of foreign 
States, France excepted, (a requisition at this time for a list of the 
latter being rendei^d unnecessary in consequence of a late notice* con- 
cerning it) not in the Civil, Military or Marin© Service of the Hon’ble 
Company or admitted Advocates, attomfes, and officers of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature and residing within the town of Calcutta and 
its environs. 

All persons of the said description are hereby required and enjoined 
to transmit, in writing within the space of one month from the present 
date, to the Superintendent of the Police, a Meanorandum of their respec- 
tive Names, and Places of Abode, present employments, and the Period 
of time for which they have generally resided in India, or, failing in due 
compliance with this requisition, they will make themselves liable to a 
forfeiture of the Protection of Government. 
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II. A list of all Europeans, as already described wherever tliej may 
be or reside, tliroiighoiit llie Provinces of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and 
Hie Zemindary of Benares.. 

All such persons are hereby particularly required and enjoined to 
transmit, on or before the expiration of six weeks from the present time, 
to the Judge and Magistrate of the City or district in whi(di they are, 
a Memorandum similar to the above as to their Na.mec>, present employ- 
ments and Term of residence in India, under pain of the Forfeiture be- 
fore declared and all Jiidgesi and Magistrates are instinieted to transmit 
these lists to the Governor General in Council without delay together 
with a list of such Persons, as at the expiration of the siaid. Term sjiall 
not within the knowledgie of the said Magistrates!, have complied, with 
the Terms of this Publication. 

III. A list of all native Christians of whatever Church, sect, class or 
orders, not already noted, residing within the town of Calcutta and its 
Environs, above the age of sixteen years. 

Persons of this description enjoying the protection of the British 
Government, are required to transmit within the space of one month 
from the present! date, in writing to the Superintendent of the Police, 
or imrsonaUy to attend at his office, for the purpose of enrolling their 
Names, occupations, places of abode and (where employed)) the offices to 
which they respectively belong on pain of forfeiting the Protection 
aforesaid. 

Public Notice is also hereby given, for the Information of the 
Superintendent of Police, and all Judges and Magistrates of Cities and 
Zillahs, within the provinces of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, and the 
Zemindary of Benares, that they are required and commanded to forward 
to the Governor General in Council annually at the expiration of one 
calendar month after the end of each year, correct lists of all Europeans, 
as already described being or residing within the limits of their respec- 
tive Jurisdictions, at the Termination of each year, noting their places 
of abode, occupations, etc. etc. The said continued Lists are to he made 
out in the first Instance to the 31st of December, 1793 and forwarded in 
time to admit of their arrival at the Presidency on or before the 16th 
day of February 1794/^ 

Public D^artment, 17th June, 1793 enclosed with a Letter from E. Hay to 
H. Douglas^ dated 24th October, 1794, 
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(2) An Irish Fnee Merchant named P. W, Burke applying for 
a licence to remain -in Bihar : — 

‘‘Being obliged to be absent from the place for sewratl months past, 
as much on account of ill health, as of some business I had to transact 
in another quarter, has prevented me from a compliance with the orders 
of Government before the 20th April 1795, respecting individuals out of 
the Hon^ble Company’s Service, and the Covenants required of them 
for license to remain in that country, which, I must certainly should 
not have omitted to apply for, were it not for the oircumstancies I have 
mentioned, and from having resided at Patna for the greater part of the 
time I have been in India, I conceived you was the proper channel of 
whom I could w^ith most propriety request to forward my] application 
for Government. 

I have the pleasure to acquaint you my pursuits have been in the 
Mercantile and Agency line since my arrival in India, which happened 
in the month of September 1789 when I arrived in Bengal, I am a 
Native of Ireland, and have resided at Patna, where I now live, for these 
five years past and have the permission of the late Governor General in 
Council to reside in the Benares District since the year 1789. I am now 
desirous of a Licence, and ani; ready to execute Covenants agreeable to the 
orders of Governn^ent as a free Marchant, being authorised to namq 
Lieutenant Colonel James Nicol commanding the 2nd Brigade Native 
Infantiy, now residing at Chunar and Lieutenant B. H. Kelly Adjutant 
to the 37th Battalion Native Infantry now residing at Buxar, for my 
securities. 

I have therefore to request the favour will you forward this my 
application for Licence to remain in the District of Behar as soon a» 
may be convenient.’^ 

Letter from P. W, Burke to H. Douglas, dated Patna, the 6th March, 1796. 

(3) ‘‘I awn directed by the Gtovernor General to request you will 
transmit as soon as it may be in your power, to the Register of Covenant, 
a List of the Europeans not in his Majesty’s ox Company’s service resid- 
ing within your Jurisdiction, as also to ascertain and report at the same 
tim,e, whether there be any persons of the above description who have not 
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entered into Covenonts^ and received the Government Lieeiii=;e for their 
local Residence/' 

Lottor from Sub Secretary to the Political Department to H. Douglas, dated 
24th October_, 1796. 

(4) ‘‘I am directed by the Governor General in Counoil to request 
you will tran>:'mit as soon as it may be in yoiir Power to the Secretary to 
the Government, a List of the Europeans not in his Majesty's or the 
Company's service, residing* within your Jurisdiction, as also to ascertain 
and report at the same time, whether there be any persons of the above 
descihption who have not entered into Covenants and received the Govern- 
ment Licence for their local Residence." 

Letter from D, Campbell, Sub. Secretary, Public BeJpartment, dated Port 
William, 17th December, 1797. 

(5) Covenant of Mr. John Bryan, : have to request that you 

will forward the Covenant of Mr. John Bryan transmitted sometimje 
since to your office, to the Magistrate of Zillah Behar, Mr. Bryan having 
become a Resident of that District." 

Letter from D. Campbell Sub. Secretary, Public Department, dated Port 
William, 3rd November, 1797, to Henry Douglas. 

(()) ‘‘As several Europeans coming within the diescription of the 
Circular orders of Goveriim^ent under date lOth instant, reside in the 

vicinity of your jurisdiction; and Mr. (?) & Mr. Goodall have requested 

♦ 

they may be pernijitted to execute their covenants in your presence, I 
have no doubt you will be good enough to indulge thean in attending on 
you and have them a disagreeable journey to this place. Under this 
persuation, I have taken the liberty to transmit the following papers. 


8 Compare : — “That these Courts may have complete authority over all 
persons residing in their jurisdictions and that natives may be able to ’procure 
redress against Europeans with the same authority as thoi latter can obtain it 
against the former, we have determined that no British subject (excepting King^s 
Officers and the civil and military covenanted servants of the Company) shall be 
allowed to reside beyond the limits of Galcntta without entering into a bond to 
make hims^f amenable to the Court of Justice of the district in which he may 
be desirous of taking up his abode., in all civil causes that may be 
instituted against him by natives. Letter from the Governor General in Council, 
to te Oenrt of Directors, dated Fort William, March 6, 1793. Ross, ComwollU 
Correspondence, vol. II, pp. 66^3. 
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Covenants, countei^)art and duplicate Covenants of John Boitomley 
of Danapoor together with a local license for hiniu 

The same for Jaimes Macfarlane of Bar. 

The same for John Bryan of Danapoor. 

The -Same for John Goodal'l of the same place. 

The same for John Beiion of the sam(e place. 

Local License for Nicholas Huell and for John of the samje 

place. 

The counterpart Covenants and local licenses are to be given to the 
parties, from whom the following fees are due, which you will oblige me 
by receiving and either forwarding to me, or to Mr. (?) & Mr. Secretary 
Campbell, as may be most agreeable and convenient to yourself. 


From Mr, Bottomley 

10 r». 


Macfai^Iane 

10 r8. 


Goodall 

10 rs. 


Benon 

10 rs- 

if 

Fruen 

2 r8 


Huell 

2 rs, 

The foregoing fees are due to Mr. (?) 


Fromi Mr. Bryan 

10 rs. 


which are due to Mr. Campbell. 

I have these days directed those ipersons to wait on you immediately 
and to pay the fees and I request the favour of you to return the coven- 
ants and duplicate covenants after they have been duly lexecuted in your 
presence ; but those to whom covenants are transmitted are not to be per- 
mitted to enter into them, until they shall have delivered to you their 
bonds in duplicate, which also .... to be for . • . .with 

I trust to your goodness to excuse the trouble I have thus given 
you.’" 

Letter from A. Supton, Zillah Bihar, to H. Douglas, dated 29th Septem- 
ber, 1798. 

(7) am directed by the Right Hon^ble the Governor General in 
Council to desire, that you will- transmit to tliis office, with as little delay 
as possible a list of all the Foreigners at present residing within your 
jurisdiction, and that you will particularly distinguish to what nation 
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each individual belongs, and the nature of the emiployment in which he 
is engaged/^ 

Letter from D. Campbell, Sub. Secy., Public Department to Henry Douglas,, 
(luted IDth October, 1798. 

Z. Sheriff of Mecca : — 

“The Hon'ble the Governor Generail ha;S been ide'ased to authorise 
my furnishing the bearer Shereef Mohumm^udi, first cousin to tlie 
reigning Shereef of Mecca, with a letter to your address on 
occasion of his return to Patna for the purpose of removing 
his family preparatory to his departure for his native country, as I 
believe you ane already acquainted with his history, as well' as his 
person, it is not necessary, to add any more, than that the Governor 
General requests you will show the Sheriff every ijroper and suitable 
attention/’ 

Letter from Fort William, dated 19th October, 1796 to H. Dogulas. 

J , Magistrate of Patna : 

“Having? obtained leave of absence from the Governor General in 
Council for fifteen days, I, in obedience to his orders bearing date the 
23rd; ultimo now deliver over charge of my office to you during tJie time 
that I shall be absent.” 

Letter from H. Douglas to James Thomas Graut, Registrar to the Dewanne 
Adaukt of the city of Patna. 

K, The Sikhs at Patna : — 

“I am directed by the Nizamat' Adawlat to transmit you 
the enclosed copy of a petition from Beswa Sing and others 
and to desire that you will ascertain whether Gobindi Sing, a Gooroo 
of Sicks, alluded to therein be a resident of the city of Patna as might 
be .inferred from one construction of the petition ; and should he prove 
so to report thie same to the court with' any information you may be able 
to procure of his circum^stances and conduct, and also to question him on 
the subject of the petitioners who state themselves to be his followers 
and to have undertaken their pilgrimmage by his directions, suhn^itting 
to the Court such information as you m|ay desire from him.” 

letter from Mr. Stuart, A Registrar, Sadar Nizamat Adalut, Fort William, 
20th May, 1797. 
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L. Raja Jao Lai : — 

(1) the two Hircurralisi who accompany Rajah Jao Laul from 
Benares to Patna will he of no use after hia arrival, Sir John Shore 
authorises mje to request that you will dimisis them.’’ 

Letter from N. B. Edmmotrne to H. Douglas, dated CSalcutta, 30th May^ 1797. 

(2) am directed by the Hon’ble the Governor General to 
acknowledge the receipt of your arzie to his address (vide that received 
2n.d June 1797) and to inform you, that your immjediate compliance with 
his desire that you should take up your resudence at Patna instead of 
Benares was very proper. He has further instructed me to add that you 
will find no restraint or molestation in your person or property while 
you conduct yourself according to the Regulations of Government to 
which all are subject who reside under its protection, and that in this 
confidence you will have no fears or apprehensions.” 

Letter from N. B. Edmmotrne to Bajah Jao Laul, dated 19th September,, 
annexed to a letter from Mr. N. B. Edmmotrne to H. Douglas, dated 16th 
June, 1797. 

(3\ am .1 favoured with your letter (recg^pitulate that received Stli 
Septlember) and am directed by the Hon’ble the Governor General in 
reply to inform you, that he does not mean to impose any restrictions 
upon you as to the place of your residence and that you are at liberty to 
reside wherever you may find it most convenient in full security within 
the Company’s provinces except in the province of Benares.” 

Letter from N. B, Edmmotrne to Eajah Jao Laul, dated 19th September, 
1797, annexed to a letter from N. B. Edmmotrne to H. Douglas, dated 19th 
Se'ptember^, 1797. 

M» Navmb Sadet Ally Khan: — 

^‘Enclosed I transmit - to you a letter frona thei Governor 
General to the Nawab Sadet Ally Khan with a duplicate as 
the last advices, received here, of him, from Rajmjahal and it 
is possible that he is on his return to Benares. I request that you 
will be pleased to forward one of the Letters by water, and the other 
by Land undfer charge of careful! People, with such instructions, may 
occur to you, necessary to siecure the safe and expeditious receipt of the 
Letters by him,” 

Letter from G. P, Cherry, Agent to Governor General, BenareS], the 8th 
Dgcember, 1797. 
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N> Case of Mt. G, F. Grand i — 

1. “Tlie Vf<-e President in Council havings had under consideration 
[]io charges preferred against Mr. G. F. Grand, late Judge of tlie Ciiy of 
l?at]ia, I am directed by him to communicate to you the following 
Tustructions on the subject. 

2. 1st. With regard to the deposits the Vice-President in Council 
observing that there are su'm.s still claimed by Individuals on this 
account, he desires you will receive such claims, and after makiing the 
necessary enquiry, should; they appear to you to be satisfactorily estab- 
iislied and no receipts have been produced by Mr. Grand to the Parties, 
or should the Parties deny tlie Vouchers produced by Mr. Grand, and 
establish to your satisfaction that the money was never received by them, 
the Vice President in Council desires you will pay the amounti which may 
be found due to them! respectively, and report the result of your enquiry 
for the information of Government. 

3. The Vice President in Council observes that the total Amount of 
the Deposits is stated at 25314. 3. 3, in part of which su'm Mr. Grand 
appears to have produced receipts for Hups, 15,335-4-11. He appears 
also to have paid you in cash Bupeeg: 11,714/- making in the aggregate 
Bs. 27,049-4-11 andi should the Eeceipts be adm(itted by the Parties, 
there will consequently be a small excess to he carried to the credit of 
Mr. Grand. — Government desire therefore that you will ascertain whether 
the Receipts are admitted by tliie Parties! or not thati this account may be 
adjusted with Mr. Grand. 

4. 2ndly. With regard to the complaints which were prepared 
against Mr. Grand^s officers, the Vice President in Council thinks it 
necessary only to remark that they are cognizable in the Courts of 
Justice, and that. the Parties have therefore always had the option of pro- 
secuting them> regularly in those Courts. Should it however appear to 
you that any doubt is entertained by them in this respect, Government 
desire you will explain the circumstances to them. 

5. 3rdly, With respect to the complaint which reilate more imme- 
diately to Mr, Grand him^lf, the Vice President in Council observes 
that the Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort William is the only 
tribunal to which he is at present subject, that tilie Parties who miay be 
desirous of prosecuting him) personality, must therefore proceed against 
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him in that Court. GovernuiGnt desire you will notify tliia circum- 
f^tance to them if necessary, and. should any Individuals sitill consider 
theiDjSelyes so far ag'g^rieved by the conduct of Mr. Grand as to be deter- 
mined to institute a Prosecution against him, you are desired to report 
the circumstances of the case that Goyiernment may iajce into* considera- 
tion how far it may be pro 5 )er to afford them the assistance of the Com- 
pany's Law OfiScers. 

6. Should you in the course of your enquiry into the claims on 
account the deposits require any Papers or any further Information 
from this office, they w,ill he furnished on your application. 

Letter from G. H. Tucker, Sub-Secy. Judicial Department, dated 23rd 
February, 1798. 

O. The Court of Nizam at Adawlat having been advised that the 
Magistrate of Zilla Gliazipore, on a charge of assault against Mr. Allan 
Madean, has under an erroneous construction of Regulation 2, 179G, 
sent down the said Mr. Maclean, under custody of a guard of Sepoys to 
the Presidency you are hereby required to maike enquiry whether the 
Boat conveying Mr. Maclean, and which appears to have been despatch- 
ed from, Ghazipore on the 3rd instant, has passed your station, and, if 
not, to take the necessary measures for stolpjyng it on its arrival at any 
place within your jurisdiction. You are further required, in the event 
of the said Allan Maclean being found within your jurisdiction under 
custody as above-mentioned to release him forthwith from such custody, 
and to direct the guard to I'eturn to Ghazipore, exhibiting thi^ Precept 
to thiem as your authority for so doing. 

Letter from G. H. Harrington to H, Douglas, dated 19th April 1798. 

P. Nepal Rajahs Ilouse^ at Patna : — 

‘^Cdlonel (Alexander) Hardy sold me in 1781 a house in 
Patna and received the money (Rs. 1601) ; that house was 
and is of little use to me, but it serves for the temporary resi- 
dence of some poor natives of this country who go that way to perform 
their ablution in the Ganges and to make the Pilgrimage to Gaya. Every 
Captain who goes upon commjand to that! city molests the people who are 

9 For a short d,escriptioii of tha Nepali Kothi lying west of the house of 
Rai Bahadur Radha Krishna Jalati, vide Patna District Gazetteer, pp. 186-86. 
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in cli'argMs of tlie Bazar, land and house ; this matter was before represent- 
ed to you, and I now trouble you to request that, you will furnish me with 
a letter prohibiting such molestation so that, the present and future 
commandant may refrain from giving any; or else, that, the present 
commandant may restore the prices of the house etc. to my servants and 
take possession of it, I have repeated this for your information.” 

Extract from the translation of a letter from the Rajah of Ne^pal annexed in 
a letter from Calcutta to H. Douglas, dated 20th August, 1796. 

ECONOMIC 

A. Opinm Contract at Patna: — 

(1) send! my Vakeel to you with an Arzee complaining against 
Bohorah Pandu and Dodah Maltoo, Benee and Poorun, who after having 
mad'o an agreement under their hand in writing, to deliver to my agent 

lehaun Five Maundgj of opium which they had seized in on my 
account, they sold it clandestinely in the Bazar, also Thirty seers more 
which they had also obtained under the sanction of my authority were 
caught by my Stervants which they were clandestinely disposing of, being 
my property which together with the above Five Maunds of opium they 
had received money in advance to the amount of 20 rs. 4 annas — for — 

I am therefore to Request that agreeable to the orders of Govern- 
ment of the 29th J uly last, you will give me the moat speedy and exem- 
plary Justice, that others may thereby be deterred from p;ractices so 
prejudicial to the Opium Business and further to the Regulationa of 
Government/^ 

Letter dated 12tli February, 1790 from J. L. Ross^® Opium Contractor for 
Bihar, to George Francis Grand^ Magistrate of the Dewany Adawlat at Patna. 

(2) ^‘Having sometime ago instituted] a suit in your Court against 
Durage Doss — I am now sorry to find by mjy Vakil, that it is preceded by 
the other Businegts of your Court, which causes a delay tending greatly 
to hurt the opium Business. 

10 James Lindsay Ross acted as the Revenue Chief of Patna for two months 
after the death of William Maxwell on 19th August, 1781. In 1780 he lived in 
the house now occupied by the Collector of Ptatna as is clear from the inscription 
on the tomb of John Lowis, Revenue Chief of Purneah, who was buried in that 
compound. He later on became the Opium contractor for Bihar and his tomb is 
found in thp Patna cemetery lying west of the Patna Charitable dispensary. 
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I beg to quote to you, that part of the 11th Article of the Olpium 
Regulations dated the 29th of July, 1789 which expressly says — *the 
J udges of the Dewany' Adawlets to take cognizance of all causes respect- 
ing opium instituted by the Contractor or his. agents against the Ryots or 
others concerned in the provision or Manufacture of opium, or by the 
latter against the former, and to proceed to try and decide upon the same, 
previous to any other suits, which may be pending in th^r Courts, and 
to award Damages to the party according to the circumstances of the case 
andi to request that the most speedy Decision may be given in any cause 
accordingly/^ 

Letter from same to same, dated Patna, 6th March, 1790, 

(3) Another letter from( same to same, dated 26th May, 1790, nefer- 
ring to the dismissal by the opium) contractor of Bihar of one Mr. Daniel 
Murray, a writer in his service. The opium contractor complained 
against Mr, Daniel before the Magistrate as he refused to deliver the 
beys of the Company’s Godowns even after the dismissal. He sent the 
keys later on. There was a long case between Mr. Ross, the revenue 
contractor, and Mr. Daniel. 

(4) Advances to the Gomastas. 

Letter from same to samq, dated 18th June, 1790. 

(5) Death of Mr. Ross and the afPairs of his contract : — 

“Lieut, Marwell has acquainted us with' Deimise of Mr. J. L. Ross 
and transmitted us copy of your letter to Mr, Bird directing him to seal 
up the Papers and take an Inventory of His Effects. We beg leave to 
acquaint you that we are securities for the perform^anoe of Mr. Ross’s 
contract with the Hon’ble Company and possessed of a Paper purporting 
that we should take charge of his business in case of his death. We have 
reason to believe that Mr. Ross has died intestate and shall tomorrow 
apply for Letter^ of administration to his Estate. In the meantime we 
have requeatadl Mr. Oswald Churters and W. J. Champain to look after 
the Business of the Opiumf Contract that it may not suffer interrup- 
tion in consequence of Mr. Ross’s death. We have therefore to request 
that these Gentlemen (who had entered in opium business during Mr. 
Roes’s lifetime) may be permitted to carry the duties of the contract and 
make the necessary disbursements on account of it under your sanction, 

SEFTEMBEB, 1935 ^ 
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from the money which may be found in the Treasure of the chest of 
the deceased. 

Letter from Messrs Colvin and Bazett, dated Calcutta, June 20, 1790, to Mr. 
G. F. Grand, Judge of the Adawlat at Patna. 

Messrs. Calvin and Bazett wrote to Eaiil Cornwallis, Governor 
General in Council, on 21st June, 1790, about the above-mentioned letter 
to Mr. G. P. Grand, and Mr. E. Hay, Secretary to the Government, 
wrote to Mr. G. F. Grand on 21st June, 1790, that he had ^^his Lordships 
(Governor Generars) authority for comiplying with the request made to 
you in their (Colvin and Bazett) of the 20th instant.^’ After the death 
of Mr.'Eoss, Mr. Oswald Churters and J. Cham-pain were placed in charge 
of the Opium contract, in Bihar, which is mentioned in their letters to 
Mr. Grand, dated 1st July, 1790. 

(6) Opium Smuggling: — beg leave to send you a person 
detected in smuggling Opium etc. near ^ muns seized from him.; the 
accompanying people who discovered it will give you every infoima- 
tion on the subject; amongst other paiticulars they say the opium be- 
longs to a European at Dinapore, which the offender is not inclined to 
deny but will by no means mention his name; although we have taien 
every method to induce him to do so not only by offering reward, but 
by promising he shall not be punished; all however has been to no 
purpose, we would hope however that by the assistance of those we send 
and your threatening him that he may be brought to discover the princi- 
pal and we beg your Endeavours to effect this.’^ 

Letter from Oswald Churters & J. Oham’pain to Mr. Gran^ dated 13th August, 
1790. 

(7) ^^Having obtained Letter of administration from the Supreme 
Court to the Estate of the late Mr. James Lindsay Rosis, opiumj contrac- 
tor for Bihar, I beg leave to acquaint your Lordship that Mr. David 
Colvin proceed® to Patna to take the charge of the business. 

On Mr. Bosses death you were pleased at my request to instruct the 
Magistrate, Mr. Grand, to place the businesa of the Contract under the 
charge of Mr. Oswald Churters and Mr. James Champain, I now have 
the honour to requests that Mr. Grand may be directed to see th^ gentle- 
men deliver over charge to Mr. David Colvin with all the Books, Papers 
and Engagements relative to the contract together with the Balance 
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of Cash and Opium now in the Qodowns. I reqiiest also that your Lord- 
shij) will be pleased to direct the orders for the advance for the present 
year to be made payable to Mr. David Colvin, or to his order. 

It is with great satisfaction I communicated to your Lordship that 
the accounts I have of the Opium this season are very favourable; at 
the same time I am informed by Mr. Champain that one Rami Charun 
Pandit who was formjerly employed in this Business ha^3 found means 
to procure a considerable quantity of opium and smuggle it from Bihar 
into the Gauzipore and Benares districts. When I am more fully iiir 
formed and in possession of sufficient proof to establish the fact I shall 
be under the necessity of again addressing your Lordship on this subject."’ 

Copy of Letter from Alex. Colvin, administrator to the estate of J. L. Ross 
dead, dated Calcutta, the 9th September,, 179(>, to Earl Cornwallis. 

In response to the request contained in this letter Mr. G. H. Barlow, 
Sub. Secretary to Government, wrote to Mr. G. F. Grand on tlie 11th of 
Siaptember, 1790, to ask Mr. Churters and Mr. Champain to ‘‘deliver 
over charge of the opium businesis of the Opiumj Contract to Mr. David 
Colvin with all the Booksi, Papers of accounts and Engagements rela- 
tive thereto with the Balance of Cash and Opium now in tine Godowns.” 

Messrs. Oswald Churteri?!! and Champian informed Mr. Grand 
through their letter to him dated 27th Seiptember that they agreed to 
comi3ly with the above. They delivered over charge of the opium go- 
downs to David Colvin in the presence of Corndius Bird who had pro- 
ceeded there according to the instructions of Mr, Grand, dated 26th 
September, 1790. 

Letter from Mr. Bird to Mr. Grand, dated 29tli Sc?ptember^, 1790. 

(8) Opium Smuggling: — “By order of the Governor General in 
Council, I send to you in close custody five persons who have been con- 
victed of smuggling, and selling of opium, contrary to the Rregulations 
of Government viz., Chhedun, Herfa, Anunt, Chhutturutti and Bukhtwer 
and am directed to desire that you will detain them in confinement, till 
they shall have paid the Fine imiposed' on them, agreeably to the Regula- 
tions, amounting two thousand eight hundred and forty six Rs., tweilve 
annas, or until the Governor General in Council shall he pleased to 
order their Release. " " 

Letter from Mr. Meyer,, dated Khalsa, June, 27th 1791, to Mr. G. F. Grand, 
Magistrate of Patna. 
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(9) Opium Smuggling^: — am directed to inform' you the Gover- 
nor General in Council has been pleased to order that in all cases of future 
seizures of smuggled opium within your jurisdiction you cause the 
opium sieized to be immediately delivered to you ; and that upon receipt 
Hiereiiof you issue a publication notifying that if no claimant thereto 
shall appear within one month it will he confiscated. If any claimant 
shall in consequence appear within the limited period you will investi- 
gate and decide on his right to thebpium. In the event of your deciding 
against the clainxant^ or if no claimant shall appear, you will send the 
opium to the preparer of Eeiports to he sold at the Khalsa.” 

Letter from G. H. Barlow to Mr, G. F. Grand, Magistrate of Faina, dated 
Council Chamber, 8th July, 1791. 

(10) Opiun^ Business; — ‘‘I am infoilmed by my Vakeel at Your 
Durbar that orders has been given for the sale of the smuggled opium 
lately delivered intp your Cutcherry, and a supposition that you may have 
either mista<ken or misunderstiood the late orders respecting seizures of 
opium, induces me to offer my opinion upon it. The proclamation of 
29tli July, 1791, I believe, directs that after the necessary process of 
verification are gone through that the opium shall be sent by the Judge 
of the Adawlut to the Khalsa in Calcutta there to be disiiosed of by the 
Superintendent of Opium. Sales, 

Selling the opium here would be a publiok sanction to Individuals 
to /purchase, which is positively prohibited' in the Contract, with a view 
to preserve the sole right of purchasing to the contractors and if such a 
sanction as publick sale in the Moffussils was to be given I conceive it 
would involve this right of the contractor in much diflSculty, as a great 
deal of other opium might be smuggled away under the cloak of that 
sold tb Individuals, thus sanctioned by Government. 

I beg leave to acquaint you that Mr. Brooke (Collectior of Arrah), 
put the sataie construction on the proclamation of Juty, 1791, which you 
now do, in the case of a .small seizure of opium in his district last year, 
and he advertised it for publick sale. I immediately offered him the 
saitue opinion I now take the liberty of submitting to you, & he 
acknowledgied the mistakes. The Instructions to you are I hope the 
same, & that you will be good enough to stop the sale accordingly* 

I further beg leave to mention that in order to encourage the detec- 
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tioii of' smuggled opium I pay the Inform^er one Rupee a seer on all that 
is detected & I have paid this premium on the opium delivered into your 
adawlat and although it is not noticed in the proclamations of July 1791 
I suppose it is the Intention of Government to reward the Informer or 
the , person who detects this Illicit Trade.’’ 

Letter from D. Oolvir^, agent for Bihar Opium Contract, to Mr. G. F. Grand, 
Magistrate of City of Patna, dated 24th -September, 1792. 

(11) Opium- Smuggling;— ‘‘I beg leave to trouble you with a 
seizure of opium which was mjade and brought to me yesterday by 
Mudaree, a merchant and Fafceera his seiTant from a European foreignjer 
I believe a Frenchman who says he brought it from the house of Petier 
Brilliard a Frenchman at Dinapore I believe a Cook and Butcher. 

I beg leave to call your attention to this very cunning here made 
use of to carry off this opium by .packing it in jarrsi with pieces of sajlted 
meat on the top to- make it appear as jarrs of provisions, this man Peter 
Brilliard has long practised the smuggling of opium, that has hitherto 
evaded detection. I now beg leave to solicit that the severest punish- 
ment which the regulations admit of may be put in force against him. 

I beg leave to acquaint you that in order to encourage the detection 
of smuggled opium I find itj necessary to hold out a reward of One Rupee 
p. seer to the .person who detects it. I will, therefore, be obliged; to you 
to weigh the opium and acquaint me the quantity that I may pay 
Mudaree accordingly and I will thank you to mention this to the Board 
when you send it to Calcutta that I may have a claims to be reimbursed 
from the sales.” 

Letter from D. Oolvin, agent for Bihar Opium Contract, dated 28th June 1793, 
to H. Douglas.^* 

(12) Opiumi Smuggling; — ‘‘I am directed by Colonel Achmuty to 
acquaint you that it appears on investigation that accompanying French- 
man* named Peter Brilliard is the person who the opium belonged to 
Emjoy’s he having been living as a pentioner on Brilliard and who seems 
not to have had a Rupee to bless himself. The Colonel has, therefore, 

11 Vide also letter from C. Shakespear, Sub, Secretary, to H. Douglas^, dated 
Port Willkm, 12th July 1793. In this letter Mr. H. Douglas was ‘^requested to 
enter irpon a hearing of the complaint’^ and to refer his proceedings to Govern- 
ment ^'for their ultimate decision.” 
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requested me to inform you of the same that you may tahe sucli Hteps as 
you deem necessary either by sjending him or both to the Presidency/' 

Letter from W. D. Fawcett, Major Brigade, to H. Douglas, dated Dinapore, 
30th June, 1791. 

(13) beg leave to inform you that same Boats the owners and 
nuuigees of whieli have reoeived advances and; entered into engagements 
for carrying opium to Calcutta, have been pressed for acconumodation of 
the Vezeers ministers on their way to the Presidency, 

It gives me much concern to interfere or throw the boats obstruction 
in the way of any public Business but this heavy loss which the opium 
contractor may sustain by these Boats being taken and this very great 
inconveniency that m.ay occur for want of Boats to transi)ort the opium 
at the proper season to Calcutta rendiers it incumbent on me to represent 
the circumstances and to elicit that the Boats on which advances have 
been mad© for the transportation of opium may be excused from the 
present inconveniency or if this request cannot be complied with I beg 
the favour of your representing the circumstances to Government that 
I nmy have obtained to reimbursement of the advances; I have made, 
three thousand Rupees as also any extra expense wliich I may insure for 
the traimportation of the opium of the present season." 

Letter from D. Colvin, agent for Bihar Opium Contract, to H. Douglas^ dated 
Patna, 2nd July, 1793. 

(14) Opium Smjuggling: — beg to acquaint you tliat I have 
information of a quantity of Opiums being siecreted in the House of a 
Person named Bundee as Dumaulie or pawn seller in the city and I beg 
leave to solicit your assistance to seize the opium and if found that, this 
offender may be brought to the punishm^ent annexed to a breach of the 
orders of Government and for encroaching on the Rights of the Opium 
Contractor." 

Letter from D. Colvin, agent for BihaP' Opium Contractor, dated 24th* July, 
1793, to H. Douglas, Magistrate of Patna. 

(15) Opium Business: — ** Agreeable to the proclamations of July, 
1791 respiecting seizures of opium, I beg leave to trouble you with a 
quantity seized in consequence of the reward I heild out for the purpose 
of detecting the ruinous practice (to the opium contractor) of smuggling. 
There being a doubt respecting the persons who is entitled to receive the 
premium on the opium, it being claimjed by two or three, I deem it 
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necessary to refer tlie enquiry to you, for which purpose tlie several 
claimanta and their witnesses all of whose namjes are particularised in 
a petition nry vakeel Meer Wahed Ally will present to you will attend 
your cutchery when convenient to you to take their depositions & I beg 
the favour of your questioning tliem at the same time respecting who 
the persons were who were concerned in clandestinely attempting to 
carry it away. 

• I directed my vakeel to claim the opium on the part of the contractor 
which were seized sometime ago from a person named Singunaut also 
that which was seized from Mr. Brilliard and delivered into court agree- 
able to the orders of July, 1791 by me, he acquainted me, your reply to 
the claim was, that it was not consistent with the regulation hut I am of 
opinion that no other person can have any legal claim to any .part of the 
opium produced within the limits of his contract except the contractor 
him^lf and although he does not purchase it immediately from the ryotts 
I conceive their ‘Selling and others clandestinely purchasing cannot by 
such clandestine interference with his rights dio away his claims or affect 
his rights which the Government engage to preserve to him to the exclu- 
sive privilege of purchasing the whole produce of opium within the limit 
of his contract. I beg fuirther to observe that any seizures of opium 
which are made are in consequence of the reward which is held out and 
paid by the contractor. The proclamation holds out now and besides the 
premium of one rupee p. seer which I pay for detecting the ruinous and 
illicit practice, I have a large establishment of people to support to 
present and detect it as far as po.ssible from all of which I hope the 
contractor's claim to all the opium delivered into your court by him will 
appear to you legal and just, but shoufd it not, I beg the favour of your 
referring the question to Government for their decision 

Letter ffom D. Oolviu, agent for the Bihar Opium Contractor, dated 9th 
October, 1793, to H. Douglas. 

(16) Opium Business : — ‘‘I am directed to acknowledge the receipt, 
of your letter o£ the 24th October, and to acquaint you that the terms of 
the contract do not entitle the contractor to the confiscated opium. In 
consideration however of the expense which the contractor incurs to 
prevent this illicit trade, the Governor General in Council directs that 
all smuggled opium; seized and delivered into court by the contractor, and 
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which may be declared confiscated by the Court, be given to the contrac- 
tor until further orders.. This order is to be a*pplied to the opium now 
under the charge of the Court. 

Letter from G. H. Barlow to H. Douglas, dated 27th December, 1793. 

(17) am directed by the Presiident in Council to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the 5th Instant and to desire you will send the 
confiscated opium mentioned therein to the Presidency, consigned tio the 
Board of Trad<e, who have been instructed to dispo.se of it at public aiuc- 
tion on its arrival at the Presidency. 

You are desired at the same time to report whether any persons 
have claims, under the Eegulations, to a moiety of the proceeds of the 
sale, on the ground of their having soized or discovered the opiums’' 
Letter from H. G. Tucker,, Sub Secretary to the Judical Dept., dated Council 
Chamber, the 19th January, 1798, to Henry Douglas., Judge of the City of Patna. 

A\epount of opium confiscated in the Dew any Adawlat of the city of 
Patna and sent to the Board of Trade, 


Weight when deli- 
vered into Court 

Weight of the earthen 
vessels in which the 
opium was packed and 
loss of weight of opi- 
um 

Weight of opium in- 
cluding bags when 
despatched 

By whom delivered into 
Court 

Date of delivery to the 
Court 

Date of confiscation 

Weight of opium in 
each chest excluding 
bags 

M. Sr. Oh. 

M. Sr. Ch. 

M. Sr. Ch. 

John 

14th Nov., 

18th Dec., 

M. Sr. Ch. 

Not weighed Not weighed 

1 37 12 

Martin 

1797 

1797 

1 37 12 




Esq. 







Opium 







Agent 







for 







Bihar 








.** 


4 7 0 

Do 

Do 

8 84 3 

Do 

4th Dec., 

4th Jany., 

4 27 8 





1797 

1797 








4 26 8 







4 4 0 

19 16 0 

3 13 8 

16 1 8 

Do 

20th Dec., 

20th Jany., 

4 32 0 





1797 

1798 







... 

3 .20 0 

3 21 0 

0 32 8 

2 28 8 

Do 

27th March 

6th May, 

2 28 8 





1798 

1798 


0 14 4 

0 18 

0 12 12 

Do 

18th May, 

11th July, 

0 12 12 





1798 

1798 


2 22 12 

0 0 12 

2 22 0 

Do 

16th June, 

11th Aug., 

... 





1798 

1798 


4 19 0 

0 12 12 

4 0 4 

Do 

28th July, 

Slat Aug., 

4.6 4 

1 




1798 

1798 
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J9. Saltpetre Tra/le: — 

(1) Saltpf'tre trade at Patna and boats hired for it by the 
Company: — ‘‘I have the pleasure to enclose you a representation from 
Maliasing Burdar stating that two boats belonging to him had been 
pressed from their station at Chaupar (Chaprah) after be hadi received 
the Company’s advances and were delivered to a Private Merchant at 
Patna who had laden them; and! that Mahasing considered his boats 
engaged to the Company on account of the advances he had received. 

On this statement I liave to request you will send for the merchants 
and order them to unload these Boats that they may proceed to the 
Factories for their ladens of saltpetre as Mahasing has received advances 
for the transportation of it to Calcutta. 

I mpst further request that you will prohibit the pressing of boats 
from Mullahs who have received advances and whose boats are engaged 
to the Company.” 

Letter from E. E. Cote, Commercial Eesident at Patna^® dated 4th July, 1793. 

(2) I have received your letter of the 3rd instant resipecting a P-eon 
put over a boat by Aditsing, the Company’s Burdar, which the proprietor 
was not inclined should be hired. I have, therefore, ordered the Beon to 
be taken of. 

I must however request that you will give me all the assistance in 
your power in regard to Boats for the lading of the Company’s Invest- 
ment, that I may be better enabled to carry Board orders into effect who 
are very desirous to have the saltpetre now under despatch delivered in 
Calcutta as soon as possible. 

Letter from the Assistant to the Commercial Resident at Patna, dated 
7th August, 1793. 

NOTE 

Opium and saltpetre were two very important articles of 
external as well as internal conmiierce of Bengal during the Eighteenth 
Century. A study of some Eighteenth Century writers like Stavorinus, 
Grose, Hoi well and Abbee Baynal and- some unpublirfied records preserv- 
ed in the Imperial Records Department, ' Calcutta, show that Bihar’s 

12 He lived in the house now occupied by the District Judge of Patna and 
collected the Oriental Manuscripts which were stocked in the library of the 
Etooi College; 

I.H.Q., SEPTEMBEK, 1936 


5 
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economic importance was due largely to the manufacture of these two 
articles. Opium formed a valuable merchandise of export of the East 
Iiidia Company to China, Malaya Archipelago and Java.^^ Bes»ides its 
( omniercial value, opium formed an important source of revenue for the 
East India Company. *^The manufacture of opium and salt,” said Holt 
Mackenzie, one of the witnesses examined by the Select Committee on the 
Affairs of East India Company in 1832, “is conducted with a view to 
revenue, not trade.” 

The East India Company in Bengal enjoyed a mpnoipoly of trade 
in opium since 1761,^'^ and in 1765 they threw this trade and its profits 
in the hands of their servants at the Patna factory.^* During the 
administration of Warren Hastings half of the opium exported from 
Bengal went to China and the rest went to Java and other countries. 
In 1773 Warren Hastings granted the “Contract or exclusive privilege 
for providing opium” to Meer Muneer and Ramchurn Pandit who “had 
before the management of this businesa been undier the factory at 
Patna.’”® The contractors were to deliver Bihar Opium at 320 rupees 
and Oudh opium at 350 rupees per maund.^® The Company’s notifica- 
tion stated that the purchases of opium “would be made to the satisfac- 
tion of the cultivators and no oppression would be commitied. ’ The con- 
tract was renewed to the same persons in 1775 on the old terms and the 
contractors engaged “to carry on their own business without oppression 
to the ryots, and would not force them to prepare the lands for the culti- 
vation of the opium poppy, nor force them to cultivate the opium ^poppy, 
but leave them to till the lands as most agreeable to themselves.’”^ But 
they being eager to amas^ as much money as possible during their term 
of contract often committed various oppressions on the poor cultivators 
by forcing them to cultivate poppy. A letter to the Provincial Coxincii 

13 Vide my ptfper on ^Economic importance of Bihar during the Mid- 
Eighteenth Century’ published in Indian Journal of Economics^ December 1934. 

14 For details reference may be made to Beport of the Boyal Opium 
Comnussion of 1893, vol, VII, pt. 11. 

15 Moncton Jones, Warren Hastings in Bengal, p. 231. 

16 Ibid, 17 J. O. Sinha., Economic AnruAls of Bengal, p. 168. 

18 Moncton Jones, op. cit., p. 253. 

19 Firminger, Fifth Beport, vol. I, p. 40. 

20 Ibid, 21 Ibid, 
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of Revenue at Patna, dated 1st August, 1777, stated: — having been 
intimated to us by good authority that in or about the month of January 
1776, a considerable tract of land in the neighbourhood of Gaya was 

covered with green corn that this corn was suddenly cut down in 

order that land ndght be prepared for the immediate cultivation of 
poppy. On 11th July, 1785, the Company’s Government in Calcutta 
published that the contract should be exposed to public sale and should 
he disposed of for a term of four year* to the highest bidder.*^ The 
Government reserved to itself the right of appointing inspectors to super- 
vise the manufacture of opium and enjoined ui)on the collectors of the 
districts *^to hear all complaints of the ryots against the contractors and 
their officers and to grant such redress, according to the former practice 
and usiage of the respective districts as may be required and that this 
provision be publicly notified by advertisement throughout the districts 
where opium is mfaniifactured, with this condition, that the contractors 
may appea^l to the board from tjie decision of the collector .9 provided such 
appeal be made within one month from* the date of such provincial deci- 
sion; which is in the meantime to be in force and obeyed, till the judg- 
ment on the appeal shall have been passed.®^ A penailty of 300 rupees 
for every chest of opiumj was to be exacted from the opium contractor on 
his failure to supply the stipulated contract. This exix)sed the ryots to 
the oppressions of the contractor whose only business was to make good 
the contract by hook or crook. 

This state of things attracted the attenion of Lord Cornwallis after 
his arrival in Calcutta on 11th July, 1786. *^Tlie mode of supply by 
contract” was not discontinued but was renewed by a public advertise- 
ment, dated 29th July, 1789, for another term of four years. Lord 
Cornwallis imposed many mew conditions on the opium contractor with 
a view to afford relief to the opium cultivators and manufacturers.^® He 
wrote to the Court of Directors on the 2ndi of August, 1789 : — ‘‘A I’egard 
for the true interests of the Company, no less than the irresistible claims 
of hunajanity, rendered it necessary to give these people the protection 

22 Quoted in James Edward Colebrooke’s Digest of Bengal llcgalations^ 
3 vols. Calcutta, 1807. 

23 Fifth Eeport, p. 40. 

25 lbid,y p. 41. 


24 Ibid, 
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of lawa againi^it. perKonal violence and to enahlle tlnem to intake au 
equitable bargain with the contractor for the pioduce of their labours/’*® 
As provided by flie new terms of the contract, the contractor would not 
^‘coinpeil the ryots to engage fo^r the cultivation of a greater number of 
bighas than they cultivated the preceding year” but he was no longer 
to pay the penalty of 300 rupees for every chest of opium if he failed to 
procure the stipullated quantity for natural calamities. 

It appears from the papers studied here that iiispite of the contract 
the Government maintained a strict control over opium business in 
Bihar. The contractor, his agent and staff also took strong mieasures 
to prevent smuggling of opium. We find that Mr. James Lindsay Boss 
was the contractor for Bihar opium in 1790. After his death Mr. Oswald 
Churters and Mr. W. J. Champain were appointed tem>porarily by 
Messrs Colvin and Baaett, with the permission of the Governor General, 
to loo|k after opium business at Patna. But within a few months they 
hadi to deliver over charge of the opium contract to Mr. David Colvin, 
acting for Alexander Colvin, who had been appointed administrator to 
the estate of Mr. J. L. Boss after the latter’s death. The revenue arising 
from opium ‘‘having considerably diminished and the trade in it declin- 
ed owing to the debasement of the article by adulteration,” the contract 
system was abolished and the agency of a covenanted servant of the 
Company was adopted instead in ‘1799.^^ 

Saltpetre was in great demand among the European traders especial- 
ly because of its use as an ingredient for gunpowder during the European 
wars of the IStli century. It was manufactured in Bihar and was thence 
carried to Calcutta and Hugli by the English and the Dutch respectively 
for being sent to Europe. The Dutch were the great rival of the 
English in their saltpetre trade in Bihar and they very often quarreled 
over it/* But Clive secured a monopoly of Bihar saltpetre trade for the 
English East India Company in the yjear 1758 from/ Mir Jafar, and since 
then the Dutch or the French had to buy it only in time of peace from 

26 Forrest, Selections from the State Papers of the Governors General of India, 
vol. II: Cornwallis, pp. 139-40, Ross, CornwaUis Correspondence » vol. I, ’p, 554. 

27 Fifth Report, vol. I, p. 62; Rickard, India^ vol. 1^, (p. 649. 

28 Vide my paper on ^Saltpetre trade in Bihar’ published in the Proceedings of 
the Indian historical Becords Commission^ December, 1930. 
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the Factories at Patna, at prices fixed by the English Council in Calcutta. 
The .profits of the English Easit India Company’s saltpetre trad© fluc- 
tuated in different years during the 18th century and it appears from 
figures suppttied by Henry Thomtas Colebrooke on the authority of the 
statements of the Directors that the Company solid saltpetre more during 
peace time than during wars.^® They sold 295,673 bags in thirteen 
years of peace from 17G4 to 1776 ; 76,059 bags in six years of war from 
1777 to 1782; and 331,301 in ten years of peace from 1783 to 1792. This 
difPeiience in sale during peace and war times was due to th© *^circum- 
stance of exportation (of saltpetre) being prohibited in war (time).”®® 
At the commencement of the Revolutionary Wars in 1793 ^Hhe exporta- 
tion (of saltpetre) by private person^ whether British subjects or 
foreigners was entirely prohibited, lest the enemy be supplied with this 
requisite mean^i of warfare from the British dominions. It was after- 
wards authorised under certain limitations.”®^ During the years 
preceding 1792, jjbhere was a glut in the sale of the Company’s saltpetne 
though they reduced the price from 80s<. to 38s. per cwt,®® This glut 
disappeared with th© outbreak of war with France, but the “Company’s 
trade in saltpetre was generally unprofitable during the administration 
of Lord Cornwallis.”®® 

C. Inland Duties ^ Market Sj etc: — 

(1) “Representaions having been made to the Governor General 

in Council that in consequence of the officers of the Sayer being with- 
drawn it will be necessary to appoint persons to regulate the markets and 
superintend the Police in the principal Towns and Gaunges, and His Lord- 
ship in Council being of opinion that th© inhabitants in consideration 
of the great additional advantage with which they can now proaecute 
their commercial concerns and introduce articles of consumption duty 
free in consequence of th© lat© general abolition of the internal dnties, 
ought to be charged with the expense of the establishments necessary 
for tjh© purposes above-mentioned, I am directed to desire that you will 
furnish with th© least possible delay a list of the several Gaunges and 

29 Henry Thomas Colebrooke, ItcfMirks on the Hnshandry and Commerce of 
Bengal, Calcutta, 1804, p. 118. 

30 Ihid, 31 Ibid., p. 112. 

32 J. 0. Sinha, Economic Annals of Bengal, p. 267. 33 Ibid. 
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Towns within your jurisili(?tion in which officers are required for the 
regulation of tlie markets and superintendence of the police, with an 
estimate of the expense of each' »establishni,enti, and that you transmit 
your opinion on the best mode of raising the amount whether 
by levying a tax on the houses or shops or on aa'tidles of consumption 
assuring the inhabitants that no ipart of the money will be appropriated 
to any other purposes but those for which it is raised and that the 
accounts of the Receipts and expenditure will be regularly submitted to 
their instpection/’ 

Letter from G. H. Barlow, Sub. Secretary to Government, dated 20th October,, 
179Q, to Mr. Grand of Patna. 

(2) Duties on Cc^titon (Case of D. V. Kerim) had the honour 

of receiving your letter of the 15th instant enclosing an arzee against 
some servants of mine from Assaram and others — it sets forth that duties 
have been collected on cotton — or attempted to be collected. This is a 
false statement. — True — have appointed a Dandy dar or Weigh Master. 
This is customary. The complainants in the present case unjustly ash 
sumed this privilege. I have employed a Vakeel andi conscious as I am 
that I have done nothing wrong — I shall »s»upport the suit. I shall not 
oppose Assaram:, or any other person in weighing their cotton out of the 
Kellai — ^butl their right of appointing a Dandydar — shall oppose by 
law — and if the law decides against me I shall submit. 

Letter from D. V. Kerim, Captain, to H. Douglas,, dated Patna, 18th 
November, 1797. 

/>. Ferry Ghats at Patna : — 

Mr. A. Seton, Collector of Behar, eiiquiredi through his Ibtfter, dated 
13th September, 1791, to Mr. G. F. Grand, Judge and Magistrate of 
Patna, “if certain collections had been levied under his orders for 
defraying police charges on boats moved at the following ghauts or 
landling places: Nimmuefc Ghola, Maroof Gunge, Khanjee Belaun, 
Metun, Doallee, Nongier, the Magazine, Raje Puttree, Mahendree, 
Moradpoor and Bankipur.’’ 

E. Pwrehase of grains at Patna : — 

One Mr. Prawn was sent by Mr, Jonathan Duncan, ResideBt at 
Benares, to Patna “for the purcha^ of grain for the Company.’^ 

Letter from J, Duncan, dated Benarea, 26th December, 1791, to G. F, Grand. 
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F, Gold Ctirrenoy : — 

1. ‘‘I am directed by tie Governor-General in Council to enclose 
a copy of a letter written to the Board of E4evenue on the subject of 
rendering the gold universally current throughout the country. 

2, The proclamation therein quoted you will be pleased to publish 
at all the police stations within your jurisdiction and othea*wise make it 
as generally known as possible. At the same time you will notify that 
any person refusing to talke go<ld in satisfaction of a debt or exacting a 
batta upon it in such payments will be punished according to his 
ofEence.’^ 

Letter from G. H. Barlow to H. Douglas, dated 12th August, 1793. 

^‘To 

William Cowper Esq, 

President and member of the Board of Revenue. 

Gentleman, 

On the 22 of November, 1792 we published a Proclamation that 
all gold mohnra of full weight with their subdivisions coined in the 
Calcutta mint since the 20 of March, 1769 corresponding with the year 
of the Hidjree 1182 should be a legal tender of payment in all public 
and private transactions throughout the country at the rate of sixteen 
sicca Rupees for each and proportionally for its subdivisions. 

2. Being very desirous of establishing the currency of gold in 
every part of the country we desire you will instruct the collectors to 
notify the above proclamation in the country languages in the Cutchery 
of every village within the limits of their respective Districts. 

8. Wie are aware that it wouldi not be avisable to issue the com^ 
mercial and salt advances in gold at present but we see no objection to 
the salaries and establishments of the commercial and salt departments 
as well as those of the Judicial and Revenue Departments being issued 
in gold immediatefly and as the gold so issued will- come back into the 
Treasury through the channel the coll'ectiona, its currency will thus 
gradually become established and thie principal objection to the circular 
tion of it in the other Departments be consequently removed. 

4. W'e are sensible that the success of the measures which may be 
desired for establishing the currency of gold throughout the country 
will depend in a great measure upon the exertions of the collectors, 
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since without their hearty co-operation to carry the regulation into effect 
and more particullarly to prevent improper obstacles being thrown in 
the way of the receipt of gdl'd at their rejipective Treasuries there is great 
reason to apprehend that the object which we have so much at heart may 
be materially impeded. In order, however, to make effectually guard 
against the obstacles above alluded to we desire it may be notified to the 
officers of the Collectors Treasury that if it shall be proved that they 
have in any instance refused; to receive gcrld coin tendered at the 
Treasury or exacted a Batta on it subsequently to such notification they 
will be dismissed from their offices with ignominy.” 

'I We are 

Fort William, ( (Signed). Comwallis 

The 12th August, 1793 C P. Specke 

j W. Cowper 

J Tho. Graham. 

(2) “A mistake having happened at the time of your last selection 
of Musters, from taking an unrefined Ingot to the lamenating office and 
issuing it into Gold Mohurs I request you will be pleased to take the 
depositions of the under-mentioned Mint servants respecting the circum- 
stances of the mistaike and furnish me with copies thereof that I 'may 
transmit them to the Mint Master for the information of the Hon’ble 
Governor General in Council. 

Mr. Peter M. Entee (not clear) assistant Cummel Sircar (Eamal 
Sarkar) Englisihi writer Choormul Bullion keeper. 

I request you will be pleased to inform me whether you recollect at 
the time of your last selection on the 12th September my observing to 
you that I wa^ gr<>ing to commence the coinage of gold; desirous that you 
should talfle samples of Gold) I requested your staying a short time until 
some blaitka which I had ordered to be prepared' were struck off. 

I shall be much obliged, by your, informing me whether you have 
heard any reports or suggestions from th© Shroffs or merchants of any 
inferiority in the Patna coin.” 

Letter from K. T. Blake, Issuing Muster^ Patna Mint, dated 6th 
November, 1796. 

G. Banking and Hoomdeei — 

“I have been favoured with your letter of the 6th in- 
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stant and agreeably, to your reque.Sit herewith transmit to you 
my receipt for the Hoondee in my favour in the house of 
Gopaul Das, and Hurkissen Doss at 21 days sight for Sa. Bs. 93-7-0 
(Ninety three seven annas)/’ 

Letter from Thomas Dashwood,, Registrar of Covenants* office, dated 19th 
May,, 1797. 

Form of the Receipt: — ‘‘Calcutta 19, March 1797. Received from 
Henry Douglas Esqr. a Hoondee in ni|y favour in the House of Gopaul 
Doss and Hurkissen Doss at Calcutta payable 21 days after sightt of sicca 
rupees ninety three and seven annas.” 


Sa. Rs. 93-7-0. 


Thos. Dashwood, 
Registrar of Covenants. 


H, Shroffs at Patna: — 

1. Ramchan Sahoe (Sahu) — a shroff in the city of Patna. 

Letter from the Judge of Sircar Sarun to Henry Douglas, dated 19th 
August, 1793. 

2. 'Lutchmy Narain andl Rutchpaul Dausi, shroffs at Patiaa. 
Letter from the Collector of Behar to H. Douglas, dated Gaya, the 14th 

Marcl^, 1793. 

7. Letter from the Commercial Resident of Patna, datedi the 3rd 
of November, 1792, to Mr. G. F. Grand requesting him to order the 
delivery of 12 pieces of cloths stolen and seized by the Magistrate’s 
Outwal Coorsingh by name from the Factory at Mograh. 


7. Slave Bays : — 

(1) “From the indulgence of Mr, Brooke I have it at my option 
to detain the two Boys (slaves of mine) and I assign aa a reason how- 
ever great their crime, I do not wish they .should suffer the rigour of the 
law as they were brought up in my family.” 

Letter from Bartho. Lewis Grenier, 6th European battalion, Dated Dinapore, 
the 7th November, 1792. 

(2) Slavery: — “It having been represented to the Court of 
Nizanoat Adawlat a practice has prevailed of purchasing young slaves 
for the purpose of making Eunuchs of them*, to be afterwards again dis- 
posed of by sale, the Court, have thought it proper to ascertain from their 
Law officers whether this inhuman practice be duly punishaMe by 
Muhamnoiadan Law, and also whether, in any case, it would entitle the 
pftrty injured to emancipation from Slavery. 

SEPTEMBER, 1936 


6 
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By the answer of the Law officers to the reference made to them on 
these heads it appears that the Rig'ht of Mastership over his slave is not 
forfeited by making mch slave an Eimiich, either under the Masulman 
or Hindoo Law, but that the castration of any person, whether a slave 
or otherwise, is held criminal and punishable by the Muhammedan 
Laws, particularly if the offender be proved to have made it his 
professional or frequent practice, nor will the consent of the 
party be allowed to obviate the punishment, which, in all cases, is left 
to the discretion of the Governor of the Country, or his Representative 
and to be proportioned to the magnitude of the offence. 

WitH a view to discourage and prevent as much as possible, the 
cruel and detestable practice above adverted to, the Court desire you 
will make publick the foregoing provision of the Mohummadan Law 
against it by a circular notification to the Police Officers under your 
Jurisdiction, and that you will enjoin them to apprehend all persons 
charged with the crime in question, in like manner as they are directed 
to apprehend persons charged with otber crimes of a hineous nature; 
that if there appear sufficient grounds for the sarn-e, they may be brought 
to trial before the Court of Circuit, and to exemplary punishment as the 
Law directs/’ 

Letter from J. H. Harrington, Registrar, Court of Nizamat Adawlut,, Fort 
VVillian^, to Henry Douglas, Magistrate of Patnai, dated 27th April, 1796.^^ 

REVENUE 

A. Regarding lease of the fai^i for tlve sale of spiritious liqvors 
in the city of PainC', 

1. Letter from A. Seton, Colleetor of Behar, dated Gaya, the 27th Se'ptember^ 
1790, to Mr. Grand and another dated 1 November, 1790. 

2. Letter from same to same, dated 24th December,, 1790, regarding the 
impediments in the work of the officers entrusted with collections, etc. 

B, EHract of a letter from the Board of Revenue to the Governor- 
General in Council , dated IStli June, 1790: 

. **We beg leave to recommend that instead of selling all lands as at 
present at the Khalsa, such lands only as pay a revenue to Government 
exceeding 1,000 rupees p. annum and lands paying a leas revenue in 

.34 Harington, Analysis of the Laws and Begnflations in Bengal^ voL I, 

pp. 78, 279. 
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the vicinity of Calcutta be in future sold at tiliei Klialsa and that all 
land paying an annual revenue not exceeding 1,000 Rs*, if more con- 
tiguous to Patna, Dacca and Moorshidabad than to Calcutta be disposed 
of, at public auction by the judges of those cities respectively, the Sudder 
Jumma having been previously adjusted by us/’ 

C, EHract from the Proceedings of the Governor^General in 
Coniiicil under date the oOth of June, 1790 : — 

The Hon’ble Charlesi Stuart 

President and Member of the Board of Revenue. 

Gentleman, 

Having reconsidered our orders of the 23rd instant relative to the 
sale of lands the Jumma of which shall not exceed the sum of Rs. 1000, 
we thinb proper to revdhe the same and direct that your proposition of 
the 16th instant relative to the sale of such lands be adopted. 

Fort William We are etc. 

The 30th June, 1790. G. H. Barlow 

Suh, Secretary/’ 

The above decision was communicated to Mr. G. F. Grand, Magis- 
trate of Patna, by Mr. G. H. Barlow through a letter dated 9th 
April, 1791. 

D. Instructions relating to recovery of arrears of rewn^ics and> 
decision of caiaes between individuals \ — 

*‘We desire that until you shall be furnished with! the instructions 
mentioned in our letter of the 29th March lasli you will consider the 
regulations regarding the recovery of an ears of revenue under which you 
and the collectors acted prior to the 1st May in force with this qualifica 
tion that instead of holding any judicial proceedings on balances due 
to Government from the land-holders or farmers of land you are to 
enforce payment of the amount that may be due from the Defaulters 
according to the Public account leaving them to apply to the Courts of 
Justice under the Regulation^j which will be hereafter published should 
they have any objection to ma’ie to the Demand. You will likewise 
instruct the Collectors that if they should have occasion to confine any 
Ismdholder or farmer for arrears due to Government they are to 
carry the Defaulter to the Jail of the Dewanny Adawlut of the Zillah 
the Judge of which will receive and keep the defaulter in dlose custody 
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until he shall make good the Demand or if he shall dispute the justness 
of it until h>e shall institute a suit, against the Collector in the Dewanny 
Adawlut to try the same and give good security to discharge the amount 
that may be adjudged by the Court; to be due from him.. With respect 
to the causes between individuals depending in the Maal Adawlut you 
will instruct the Collectoi's to deliver over all records and papers res»pect- 
ing them, to the Judges of the Dewanny Adawluts of the i^spective 
Zillah who will be instructed to proceed immediately to try and decide 
them.^^ 

Letter from G. H. Barlow, Sub. Secretary, to William Cowper Esqr,, President 
of the Board of Revenuej dated 29th May, 1793, enclosed with a letter from G. H. 
Barlow to Henry Douglas, Judge of the City of Patna, dated 29th May,, 1793. 

E. Land Revenue: — 

“Having received orders from the Board of Revenue to 
transmit a statement of all the lands in this District belonging 
to the Company of the quantity of land of that description in 
and about the city of Patna, never having been accurately ascertained, 
I directed the Cannoongoes to assist a Mohurrir of mine in measuring it. 
But they meet with oppo.sitiou in the execution of their duty. I there- 
fore request that, whenever these officers may find iti necessary to make a 
representation to you, you will be pleased to afford them, every support 
consistent with justice and the rights of Government.” 

Letter from G. Hawkins, Collector of Zillah Behar, to H. Douglas, dated 31st 
October, 1797. 

F, Cai !0 of Bichermajeet Sing vrs, Ramlochun Gliose : — 

“The pergunnahs of Shahabad were farmed to Rajah Bickermajeet 
Sing in the year 1187 who states that hiis> Malgozary was paid into the 
public Treasury through the house of Kishien Dee Tewaiy Mahajan of 

Patna. 

The Vakeel of Defendant states that the Papers of that house are 
at present officially in your charge. If this should be the case I have to 
request you will order all accounts and Papers relative to the sum® paid 
into Treasury of the house of Juhboololl and Dowlut Ram Vakeels of 
Bajah Bickiermajeet Sing on account of the malgoozary of Shahabad for 
the y«ar 1187 may be delivered to the Bearer/* 

Letter from E. W. Webbs, Zillah Shahabad,, the 1st of December, 1797 to 
H. Douglas. 
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6r. Excise \ — 

Court on clue cons^ideration of the Regulation propotied 
in the 5th Paragraph of the above I/etter with a view to give the 
Magistrates a more direct control over the licensed manufacturers of 
Spirituous liquors, are of opinion that it might produce an opposition 
of authority between the Magistrates andi Collectors which would be 
detrimental to the Public service ; and that for the present it will be 
sufficient to instruct the Magistrates to give immediate notice to the 
ColHectors of all instances wherein a liaensed mjanufacturer or seller of 
spirituous liquors may be convicted of any of the crimes specified in the 
conditions of his license, as detailed in sections 10 and 11, of Regula- 
tion of 1793, and to instruct the Collectors immediately on the receipt of 
a written notice to the above efSect from the Magistrate^ to resiume the 
License granted tio the offender according to the conditions above- 
mentioned. The Court accordingly resolve to recommend to the Governor 
General in Council that instructions to this purpose be issued to the 
several Magistrates and Collectors/’ 

Extract from thg resolutions of the Nizamat Adawlut, dated 23rd November 
1796. 


SOCIAL 

Two Companies of Sepoys and four guns were lent to Nawab 
Selawar Jung to celebrate the Id festival by Lieut. Simjpson (?), Colo- 
nel Commanding at Dinapore, Mr. G. F. Grand, Magistrate of the City 
of Patna, apprehended ‘Hhat the tranquility of the city of* Patna may be 
disturbed” thereby. But the Colonel Commanding at Dinapore wrote 

to the Magivstrate of Patna on 14th June, 1790: ^‘Nothing 

could be further from any intention that this complimentary guard which 
it has been customary to grant to the Natives of Rank under the- British 
Governmient on similar occasions should be employed in the mianner 
you seem to apprehend 

I have been induced to comply with the request in consequence of 
the attention shown by the Nawab in pdlitely inviting the gentlemen and 
ladies of this stamen to he present at thie celebration of the festival,^* 
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JUDICIAL^^ 

A. Letter from J. M. White, Fouzclary Department, Fort William, 
to Mr. George Francis Grand, Magistrate of Patna, not,' to cQviy into 
execution sentences of mutilation passed by the Naib Nazim. 

/?. Letter to G. F. Grand, Magistrate and Judge of Patna, dated 
Gaya,, the 2ud July, 1790, regarding a ‘^petition which has been present- 
ed by Dewan Klieyalleram stating his claim to a house in Patna which 
lias been advertised for sale by your order, to satisfy a decree obtained 
in a suit instituted before you by Musummaut Zebul and Hans Eaj.’’ 

C, Letter from Mr. G. H. Barlow, Sub. Secretary to the Board of 
Revenue, dated Calcutta, the 15th December, 1790, to Mr. G. F. Grand 
informing him that the ‘‘Darogah of Fouzdary at Patna has been order- 
ed to deliver over charge of the Fouzdary Prison to the Magistrate.*’ 

D. Another letter dated 15th December, 1790, from same to same 
authorising Mr. Grand to entertain ‘‘a Guard in the Fouzdary Jail 
and to draw of the Diet money on the Collector of Shahabad from the 
ITth June, 1789/" 

E- Letter from Mr. J. Sombelle, Registrar, Nizamat Adalat, Fort 
William, dated the 10th of January, 1791, to Mr. G. F. Grand, 
Magistrate of Patna, along with a copy of the Regulations ppssed by 
the Governor-General in Council for the administration of justice in the 
Fouzdary or Criminal Courts in Bengal, Bihar and Orisisa. 

F, The Magutrate to put iiii'o ej\^€utio7i sente^wes pmsed hy the 
N(Jtih Nazim e^^ept in cases of maitilationy etc. etc. 

am directed by the Nizamat Adawlut to acquaint you 
that it has been recommended to the Governor General in 
Council to Tfritei a letter to the Naib Nazim requesting that 
he will pass decisions on trialls that have been referred to 
hiny by his Darogahs in the several districts previous to their removal, 
and transmit the ^me to the Nizamiat Adawlut, together with such deci- 
sions as he may have already passed, but not forward to his Darogahs 
to carried into execution. 


86 Fieldf Begulations of the Bengal Code, pp. 134-41 j Harington, op. tit., 

vol. II, pp. SGMB. 
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As soon as these decisions are received, they will be forwarded to the 
several Magistrates that they may be duly enforced. 

The Court deeming it possible that decisions may have been passed 
by the Naib Nazim on trials which took place previous to the abolition 
of the late sy.^tem for the administration of Criminaii Justice, and trans- 
mitted by himi to liis Darogahs in the several districts, previous to his 
receipt of the letters which the Governor-General in Council has now 
been requested to write him, you are hereby directed to caiTy such deci- 
sions into execution in the event of their arrival, with an exception to 
sentences of mutilation, the execution of which is to be delayed, and 
the circumstances reported to the Nizamut Adaulut for their Orders. 

I am further directed to desire that you. will examine the proceedings 
delivered over to you by the Dorogah of the Naib Nazim, and report 
to the Nizamut Adawlut the nature of the crimes of those prisoners who 
may be now in confinement under sentence of imprisonment during 
pleasure together with any reasons which may have been assigned by the 
Naib Nazim or his proceedings for passing such Sentence, communicat- 
ing such further information as you may be able to obtain from an ex- 
amjination of the proceedings held on the trial, that the Nizamuti Adawlut 
may be enabled to judge of the Degree of the Criminality of each indivi- 
dual confined under such sentence/’ 

Letter from J. Sombelle to Mr. G. F. Grand, Magistrate of Patna, dated 
Fort William^ the 14th February,, 1791, 

G- ‘G am directed to inform you that the Governor-General in 
Council was this day plea^^ed to resolve, that the Head Assistants to the 
several Collectors, and the Registrars to the Adawluts of thel cities of 
Moorshidabadiy Patna and Dacca, shall be empowered to act as Magis- 
trates in the event of the indisposition or absienceof the Magistrates.” 

Letter from Mr. G. H. Barlow, Sub, Secy, to Government to G. P. Grand, 
dated 25th February, 1791. 

H. the officers of the late criminal Court at Patna have 

informed through the Nabob Muzaffer Jung, to whose orders they were 
subject, that their salaries were to cease with the abolition of their res- 
pective offices which took place on the 31&t December last, their salaries 

are acordingly to be diacontinued from thai. ’’ 

Letter from same to same dated 15th March, 1791. 
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/. Orders of tlie ‘‘Court of Sudder Dewanny Adawlut not to mal- 
treat the prisoners or to inflict any corporal puaiishment on tliemi for 
extorting confession/^ 

Letter from Mr. J. Sombelle, Registrar Sadar Nizaniat Adawlut., to Mr. G. F. 
Grand, dated 11th April, 1791. 

Messers Hunter and J. Heave^ Judges of the Court of Circuit of 
Patna Division^ 

Letter dated 17th June 1791, from Alen Wright, Registrar, to Mr. G. F. 
Grand, Magistrate of Patna. 

K. Letter from Mr. John Somhdle, Registrar of the Nizamat 
Adalat, dated Fort William, 24th October, 1791 to Mr. G. F. Grand, 
Magistrate for the city of Patna, infornij^ng hinx that personal confession 
of a criniie should be confirmed: by as many witnesses “as Muhammadan 
law requires*’ and ^such confessions should be “free and voluntary.” 

iy. Establishments of the AdaJat for the city of Patna in 1793 : — 

Letter from Mr. G. H. Barlow to H. Douglas, acting Magistrate of Patna, 
dated 29th March, 1793 : — 

I am directed to transmit to you the encolsed establishment which 
has been fixed for the offices to which you have been appointed from the 
1st May next. 

The ampunt will he paid by the Collector of Shahahad under the 
Begulatdons regarding the paymient of Civil Establishmlents. 

P.S, Mr. C. Buller the Gentleman appointed Registrar to the 
Dewany Adawlut of your city withj a salary of Re. 400 per m. is to 
draw Rs. 500 per month the full salary annexed.* to his office from» the 
time he may become qualified to hold it under the act of Parliament. 


Judge, salary p. annum 30,000 ... ... 2,500 

Registrar ... ... ... ... 500 

RentofaCourt ... ... ... ... 150 

3,150 

Clerics 

1 Portugese Writer ... ... 80 

1 Native Do ... ... ... 40 

120 
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Dmanny Department 

1 Moulavy ... ... ... ... loO 

1 Pundit ... .;. ... ... 60 

1 Sheriatahdar ... ... ... 100 

6 Mohurnerss @ 26 ... ... ... 150 

1 Hunshee . . ... ... ... 50 

1 Mulliih ... ... ... ... 5 

1 Srahmiu ... ... ... ... 5 

1 Dodar ... ... ... ... 10 

1 Nazir ... ... ... ... 26 

1 Naib ... ... ... ... 15 

20 Peons @ 4 each ... ... ... 80 

1 Mirdah ... ... ... ... 10 

1 Burty ... ... ... ... 4 

1 Metric ... ... ... ... 3 

Bengal Paper, Pens and ink ... ... ... 30 


647 

Fouzdary Department 
Jail Establishment 


1 Mirdar ... ... ... ... 25 

30 Burgoudosses ... ... ... ... 90 

1 Tublia ... ... ... ... 20 

1 Tazenaburdar ... ... ... ... 4 

1 Ji'llab ... ... ... ... 4 

1 Gouchand ... ... ... ... 4 

147 

CutwalJy Establishment 

Cutwally ... ... ... ... 475 


Sica Rupees 4,539 

1,389 

M. Oath of office for Mr. J. Heave, appointed Judge and 
Magistrate of Zilldh TirkooL 

Oath of office for Mr. Sannuel Carters appointed' J udge of the 
ftwvincial Court of Appeal and Court of Circuit for the divisions of 
Patna. 

S£FTKttB£lt, 1935 


T 
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Uath of oflicte for Mr. W. Huuter, apjrointed Judge aiitl Magistrate 
of the Zillah of Bamgli'ar. 

Oath of office for Mr. H. Eamiis, appointed Judge of the Provincial 
Court of Appeal and Court of Circuit for the division of Patna. 

Oatli of office for Mr. A. Seton, appointed Judge and Magistrate of 
the Zillah of Behar. 

Letter from G. H. Barlow to H. Douglas, dated 6th April, 1793. 

N . Engagement of Vahe^^^ in cases - : — 

“I am' diirected to acquaint you that it is the intention of the 
(Jovernor-Genera'l in Council to appoint, under rules and restrictions 
which will be hereafter published, a certain number of Hindoo and 
Muhamiedan Vakedlsi or native pleadicrs to plead the causes of the partieji 
in suits instituted in the Zillah and city courts of Dewanny Adawlut, the 
Provincial Court of Appeal, and the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, and that 
no other persons excepting the Vakeels so appointed, and parties who 
may choose to plead their own cases, will be allowed to plead in suits 
brouglitl before tbe coui*ts. 

2. These lici^nsed pleaders are to hdd their appointments imme- 
diately from' the Governor-General in Council, and are not to be remov- 
able but for incapacity or misconduct proved tio his satisfaction. 

3. The parties in suits are to have the oiption of committing* the 
prosecution or defence of their causes to whichever of the pleaders attach- 
ed to the court wherein they may sue or be sued, they may think proper. 
The pleaders will be allowed certain fees a table of which will he here- 
after published upon the jiapers filed in the causes in which they mp.y 
he employed, and will be prohibited from receiving" from^ their clients 
any other reward or Emarumeiit, bet^ides the fees ^ authorised. 

4. It is the intention of His Lordship in Council that one of the 
most able and respectable pleaders attached to each of thei courts shall be 
appointed to prosecute and defend suits in which Government, under 
the regulations that will be shortly published, may be a party with its 
Bubjects.: 

5. BLis Iiordship in Council considers it to be essential to the duO 

5i6 Harington, op, cit,, vol. I„ pp. 147-54. Thornton, History of the British 
Empire in India, vol. II, p. 542. This may be regarded as marking the begin- 
ning of British Indian legal profession of today. 
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administration of justice that the pleaders in the several courts should 
be men of integrity and ability and that they should have had a good 
education ; and as it would be in|Or‘eover extremely desirable that they 
should possess a knowledge of the Hindoo or Mahomedan Law (according 
as they may be of the former or latter persuasion) it is his intention 
that only persons bred to the study of the Hindoo or Maliomedan law 
shall be selected to fill these appointments, provided a sufficient number 
of such persons possessing the qualification before specified can be pro- 
cured. As these offices from the principles in which they are constituted 
m^uist necessarily become of considerable importance and rei^pectability 
and as the faithful and aealous discharge of the duties of them must, he 
productive of considerable Pecuniaiy Emolument his Lordship in. 
Council is induced to believe that many persons who possess the quali- 
fications required for them will be eager to obtain them. 

6. His Lordship in Council therefore desires that you will as early 
after the receipt of this letter as may he practicable, report to him what 
number of Hindoo and of Muhammadan Vakeels will in your opinion be 
sufficient for pleading the cases in the Dewanny Adaulut of the city of 
Patna and that, you will report to him the names of any persons who 
have resided for a considerable time in that district whom you may deem 
qualified to act as pleaders in the court, and that you will also point out 
which of them shall appear to you best qualified to hold the office of 
pleader for Government. 

You will explain to the persons whom you may propose to recoi% 
meudi the nature and importance of the offices and ascertiain whether 
they are willing to accept of them, acquainting then^ at tlie same time 
that they will be required to tOibe an oath to perform the Duties that 
may be prescribed to them truly and faithfully and to the best of their 

knowiledge and judgment 

Letter from G. H. Barlow to H. Douglas, Patna, dated 26th April,, 1793. 

Pleader at Pallia : — 

am directed by the Sudder Dewanny Adaw'lut to in- 

form you that the Court have been, pleased to appoint Peer 
Aalee a pleader in the Dewanny Adawlut of the City of Patna. 

Letter from Cha! Ra. Blunt, Ad. Registrar, Sudder Dewanny Adawlut,, dated 
Fort William, X8th May, 1797, to H. Douglas. 
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Snnmids for Vakeels : — 

I am directed by the Sudder Dewamiy Aclawluti ta desire 
that you will tran&mit a li«t of such of the authorized 
jyleaders of your Court as ha,ve not already received perma- 
nent Siinnuds from this Court (viz. Sunnuda not restricted to one year 
as was limited in the original appointment of Vakeells under Regulation 
7,1793 for reasons, Tvhich no longer exist to render such limitations 
necessary) that new Sunnuds authorising them to act as Pleaders during 
good conduct m-ay be granted to them respectively on -stampt paper 
according to section 25 of Regulation 6, 1797. 

Letter from J. Stuart, Deputy Registrar of Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, dated 
Fort William, 1st November, 1797, to H. Douglas. 

O. Letter from J. Sombdle, Registrar, Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, 
to Henry Douglas, dated theJ 2nd January, 1793, informing him that 
‘Hhie Governor-General in Council has been pleased to appoint Moulavee 
Amaun-ud-Deen to the office of Gauzy for the city of Patna. This 
appointment took place on the 21st ultimo.’* 

P\ Abolition of death jrmihdiment for witchcraft or sorcery : — 

am directed to acquaint you on that the Governor General in 
Council understanding from a reference that has been made to him by 
the Court of Nizam;at Adawlut, that it has been the immemorial custom 
with people of Satar Cast to try per<5ons for witchcraft and to put them 
to death when supposed to have been guilty of the charge without any 
reference to the Courts of Justice his Lordship in Council, with a view 
to .put an effectual etop to such a shocking and inhuman custom® in 
future, has been pleased to direct that you issue a proclamation in the 
native languages throughout your jurisdiction, giving noticei that if 
any person or persons of the Satar Cast or any other cast or persuasion 
within the Company’s provinces, or the Zemindary of Benares, sjhall 
hereafter put any person to death on the ground of his or lier being 
mused in or practising sorcery, or on any otheir ground, that ^uch person 
or perioni on being convicted of the crime will be held guilty of murder 
and be invariably puniehed accordingly ....” 

Letter froia G* H. B«rlow to Hecry Douglas, acting Judge at Patna, 15tb 
Pebruary, 1798. 
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Q. Powers^ of the Registrars : — 

am directed to acquaint you that the Court of Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut having observed tliat many of the Registers (Registrars) of the 
Courts of Mofussil Bewanny Adawlut have considered themselves em- 
powered to exercise the powers of judge in the absence of the judge and 
this assumption of the judicial authority not being sanctioned, by the 
Regulations the Cburt havre thought it necessary expressly to prohibit 
the Registers from exercising any judicial powers in the absence of the 
judge of the court to which they may be attached or upon any other 
occasion except in the cases and in the mtanner now, or that may be in 
future directed by the Regulation of justice without the express sanc- 
tion of the Governor-General in Council.” 

Letter from G. H. Barlow to Henry Douglas, dated 6th June, 1793. 

R. Jndiciai pouters of Henry Dovglas^^ : — 

am directed by the Governor-General in Council to acquaint 
you that until such time as you shall be furnished with the new Regula- 
tions of the administration of Justice, you are to receive and tiy ail 
civil suits indluding those formerly cognizable in the courts of Maal 
Adawlut agreeably to the rules and forms prescribed for thie receiving 
and trying causes cognizable in the courts of Dewanny Adawhit in the 
Regulations of the 27th June, 1787. 

2. You are not however to exact any deposit fee on the amount or 
value of the property sued for, his Lord>ship in Council having been 
plieaaed to abolish the fees levied under the 44th article of the above- 
mentioned Regulations, and to resolve that no such or any deposit fee 
shall be exacted either upon the original institution of g»uita in the Zillah 
or City Court, s or upon their being ap 5 >ealed to this Provincial Courts of 
Appeal or to Sudder Dewanny Adawlut. 

3. You are to receive and transmit to the Provincial Court of 
appeal for the division of Patna all appeals (without any limitation as to 
the amount or value of the property decreed) that may be presented to 

37 Compare: — “The judges of these Courts are also to be vested with the 
powers of Magistrates to preserve the peace and to apprehend and commit 
offenders^ take their trials before the Courts of Circuits.” — Ross, op. vit., vol. II, 
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you from divisions that have been or may bel passed in the Dewanny 
Adawlut of the City of Patna, provided that, all such appeals be present., 
ed within three mouths after the date of the decision, and that the 
party appealing' shall give securitjy for the costs of appeal, and for the 
performance of such order or decree as the Provincial Court of appeal 
may pass. The amount of this security is to be fixed by you at such 
sum as you may think proper upon a reference to the annual produce, 
aiDjount or value of the propei4y decreed but is in no case to exceed 
five hundred rupees. 

His Lordship in Council desires that you will as soon after the 
receipt of this letter a,a may be practicable transmit to him. a table of 

such fees as you recommend be allowed to the Vakeells who are to be 

appointed to plead the causes of suitorgi in your court. 

Letter from G. H. Barlow to H. Douglas, dated 24th June, 1793. 

Under the new Regulation fees ^ ^hitherto levied for the 
Register and nativ'e officers be disconiimied immediately.’^ 

Letter from G. H. Barlow to H. Douglas, dated 24th June, 1793. 

T. Liquidation of Bonds : — 

request you will be pleased to obtain and tlransm|it 

to me the sworn, replies of some of the principal and most 

respectable Bankers of Patna to the accompanying questions 
respecting the usage prevailing among them in cases where persons, after 
executing bonds object to the liquidation therefore under the pretence 
that the amount specified in the instrumients in question waft never paid to 
them or on their behalf. The question arising out of this objection, is 
whether a plaintiff sueing for the recovery of a bonded debt, be bound 
to i)rove the mere execution only of the bond! on which he sues or whether 
he be also bound to prove the delivery of the amount specified therein,” 

Letter from A. Seton, Judge of Behar to H. Douglas, Judge of Patna^, dated 
Gaya, the 20th September, 1793. 

TJ. “The Deputy Accountant General i.a to perform the duties of 
accountant to the judicial department and to correspond immediately 
with the Govemor-General in Council in that dep^artment. 

You ai^e to tranmit your monthly cash account, acoompained by the 
Toucbera heiieafter specified to the Deputy Accountant General.’^ 

Letter from G. H. Barlow to H. Douglas, dated 18th October, 1793. 
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7. Ima/tmiddin appoint^ Cau-zy {Ka^i) in the city of Patna; Mr. 
John Adam appointed assistant in the office of the Registrar and second 
assistant to the Magistrate of the city of Patna. 

W* Punishment for castration : — 

Letter from J. H. Harrington, Registrar, Court of Nizamat Adawlut, Port 
[William, to Henry Douglas, dated 27th April,, 1796. 

Jl. Equality of Justice : — 

‘‘In frainiing regulations* for the aciininistration of Justice, 
the very object of tbem requires that they should be equally 
applicable to all and no- exceptdons should be made in favour 
of any one without the most urgent reasons. An Indulgence conceded 
to one would be claimed by many, «and if admitted, would be an impedi- 
ment to the due execution of the laws and be even in itself an act 
of injustice, because injurious to those to whom the Indulgence should 
be denied. I hope therefore you will see propriety of my declining to 
coiBjfply with your request to be exonerated from the forms of the Court 
and from giving security.’' 

Letter from N. B. Edmmotrne to Coonwar Dowlat Sing, dated 16th June, 
1797, annex^ to a letter from Mr. N. B. Edmmortrzie to H. Douglas, dated 20th 
June, 1797. 

F. Use of Stamps on papers and payment of Court 

(1) “I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of the Deputy 
Kegister’s Letter of the 9th instant and to desire you will inform the 
Suddar Dewanny Adawlut in reply to the first question proposed therein 
that the Governor-General in Council' is of opinion that all Plaints pre- 
sented in the first instance to any Zillah or City Couil) must under section 
17 of Regulation G, 1797, be written on^ stamped paper, whether the 
causiesi be referable to the native Commiissioners or otherwise, and that 
this was the intention of Government in framing the Regulation. The 
Governoi'-Genera'l in Council thinjks it necessary to desire at the same 
time, that after the cause shall havie been referred to the Commissioners 
in their capacities of referees or ai*^bitrators the Pleadings or Papers sub- 
sequently submitted to them are not required to be written in stamped 


88 Hai*ingtoii, op. cit.^ vol. I, pp; 157-58i 
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Paper, tlie Com’tsi to which the rules in section 17 apply as pai’ticularly 
enunciated therein/’ 

Extract from a letter from the Sub. Secretary to the Judicial Department 
dated the 2oth of August, 1797 annexed to sn letter from Mr. Stuart, Deputy Regis- 
trar,, Sadar Dewanny Adawlut to H. Douglas, dated 6th September, 1797. 

(2) am directed by the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut to acquaint 
you that the copies' of Decrees to be transmitted to th© Board of Eeveime 
and Collectors under section 9 of Regulation 4, 1793, Section 2 of Regrda- 
tion 45, '1793, and section 3 of Regulation 58, 1795, are to be written on 
stamped paper as required by section 18 of Regula,tion 6, 1797, and that 
the Governor-General in Council has authorisedv the stamp d^uty »payable 
on such copies to be charged to th© account of Government/^ 

Letter from Mr. Stuart to H. Douglas, dated Fort William, 27th September, 
1797. 

(3) '"I beg leave to: submit the following querries to the Sudder 
Dewanny Adawlut, respecting, the ‘Stamp Papers, and request to be 
honoured with their orders thereon. 

2nd. — First, aught a Vakalatnamtah which has not the Cauzie’s Seal 
and signature to it, to be Drawn out on Stamp Paper, or is only the 
fee on it, as an Exhibit to be collected. 

3rd. — Second, Are the parties in a suit obliged to receive copies of 
the Petition, answer and Replication, in order to Reply' thereto, from 
the Court on Stamp Paper? It is not expressly mentioned in section 5 
of Regulation V of 1793 that such copies are to be furnished by the 
Court, and unless the parties are strictly enjoined to receive copies of 
them from the Court, they will probably furnish each other with copies, 
in order to evade the Stamp Duty. 

4th. — By Section XXVI of Regulation IV of 1793 a copy of the 
Decree is directed to be delivered to each party or their Vaheels. But 
it vei’y often happens that the party ag*ainst whom the Decree ia passed 
goes away, unless he means to appeal it, without tak’ing the copy of the 
Decree, and when a Razeenamah is delivered in', or when the suit ie 
settiled amicably hy the Parties, or a Kistbundy signed, and presented 
to the Judge, or Register, to be attested with their official* signature, 
neither of the parties think of taking a copy of the Diecree. If therefore 
copies of all Decrees were invariably to be drawn out for the parties, 
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there would be a very great expenditure of Stamp Paper for no purpose, 
unless the Parties were compelled to take out, copies of every Decree, and 
pay the stamp Duties thereon. I therefore beg leave to recommend that 
copies of Decrees be made out in future on the written application of the 
parties themselves or their Vakeels, and a Book! might be left in the 
Cutcherry for them to notify their wish, and it would also be a check 
against their assertions, to the Court of appeals, of which I have had one 
or two late instances, Viz. ^Hhat they applied Court for a copy of the 
Decree but did not receive iC^ whereas by reference to such of a Book^ tbe 
truth or falsity of their assertion would easily be known. 

5th, — I presume it is meant that one side only of the Stamp paper 
is to be ugied for transacting or drawing out Petitions, Derkhausta etc. or 
may both sides be used for that purpose.’’ 

Letter from Jas. Sfpottiswood., Judge of Zillah Adawlut, Burdwan, to J. H* 
Harrington, Registrar to the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, dated 4th October, 1797. 

(4) The Court gave the following answers to the questions!: — 

‘The Court are of opinion that Yakailatnamahs are not required by 
any part of Regulation 6, 1797, to be on stiamipt paper, unless attested by 
the Gauzy, as provided in section 16 of the above Regulation, and con- 
sequently that when delivered, without such attestation (aa supposed in 
the Judge’s question on. this head) they can only be made! subject to 
the fee on exhibits prescribed in section 6 of the above Regulation. 

Second. The Court are of opinion that as the .parties are not re- 
quired by any Regulation to take copies of the Petition, Answer or Re- 
plication, for the purpose of replying thereto, they sho\i!ld not be com- 
pelled to take such copies on stampt paper, but if instead of furnishing 
each other with copies or making copies themselves from Records of the 
Court, they •should apply to the Court to be furnished with! copies, such 
copies must be furnished on stamipt paper and the Duty paid thereon as 
prescribed by section 16 of Regulation 6, 1793. 

Third. As by section 26 of Regulation 4, 1793 copies of all decrees 
are ordered to he prepared, and delivered or tendered to the Parties, the 
Court are of opinion that the Stamp Duty on aU Decrees so prepared 
and tendered should* be levied from the parties, although they may not 
attend to take out the Decree, or decline receiving it though in atten- 
dance, But as the Judge has referred toi casos wherein a Bazenamah 

septembeb, 1936 8 
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may be delivered, or tbe suit he in other manner amicably adjusted by 
the parties the Court think it proper tio notice to him, that if siuch 
Kazenamah, or adjustment be antecedent to the decision of the suit an 
order for discontinuing all further Proceedings upon the case with 
such Provisions as the Regulations directj, respecting Vajkeels fees and 
costs would in most, if not all, easels be sufficient; and any Decreei upon 
the merits of the case, such ast is referred to in section 26 of Regulation 
4, 1793 being pretended by the private adjustment of the Parties, the 
provisions in that section would not, of course be applicable. 

Fourth. Under Section 23 of Regulation 6, 1797, the Court are of 
opinion that all stampt paper used for the purposes therein n^entioned 
should be written as usual upon one side only and that any ^papers written 
otherwise, unless shewn to be according to established usage should be 
liable to a double duty or such other Penalty, as may appear proper 
under the Provisions made in the above Regulation/’ 

True copy annexed to a letter from C. Keating, Judge, Court of Appeal, 
dated Patna,, 10th November, 1797, to H. Douglas. 

(5) “I have received a Persian Translate of Regulation 10th, 1797 
but no English copy unlesis I mistake the said Translate the draft paper 
is required to be used in cases determinable by the Magistrate in con- 
formity to section the 12th Regullation the 22nd, 1793. I requesit to 
be informed what is to be done, if a complainant, exaggerate and mis- 
represent the Fact so as to make it impossible till the Investigation be 
over to pronounce whether it be a case cognizable by the Magistrate or 
not. This is the common practice here, to invite instant attention.” 

Letter from J. Stonhause, Magistrate of Zillah Chittagong, to J. H. 
Harrington,, Registrar to the Nizamat Adawlut, dated 10th October, 1797. 

(6) Decision of the Court of Nizamut Adawlut: — 

‘‘The Court are of opinion that if any Person for the 
purpose of evading the Stamp duty prescribed, by Section 
6 of Regulation 10, 1797 or, (as stated by the Magistrate of 
Chittagong to be a common practice in that district) with^ 
a view to excite the immediate attention of the Magistrate shitll exagge- 
rate or misrepresent matters of complaint which on examination may 
prove to be within the description of petty offences mentioned in section 
8 of Regulation 9, 1793 and which therefore ought to have been preferred 
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on siampt paper conformably to section 6 of Eegulation 10, 1797, in such 
cases, as in all other cases were it may clearly appear that the comi)laint 
ought to have been preferred on stampt paper, according to the above 
section, and has intentionally been not so preferred, the Magistrates, 
who are restricted by the above Regulation from hearing the complaints 
therein specified if the same be not written on stampt paper, are autho- 
rised to dismiss such complaints when not so written with costs accord- 
ing to the circumstances of the case, and to direct the Plaintiffs to pre- 
fer their complaints anew on stampt paper as required' by the above 
Regulation. This mx>de of proceeding the Court are aware may for a 
time occasion some additional trouble to the Magis-tratesi by the rehear- 
ing of complaints partially or perhaps fully investigated!, but the Court 
are of opinion that it will in the end save them both time and trouble, 
by the due enforcement of the stamp duty declaredly intiend)ed to dis>- 
courage the numerous petty complaints preferred from litigous or other 
improper motives, as well as by chedking the prevalent di^nposition to 
exaggerate or misrepresent matters of a trivial nature for the purpose of 
exciting immediate and undue attention to them. 

Extract from the Proceedings of the Nizamat Adawlut on the Ist November, 
1797, annexed to a letter from C. Keating to H. Douglas, dated 13th November, 
1797. 

(7) ‘‘The Judge of Zillah Rajesahy having submitted tb the Court 
of Sudder Dewanny Adawlut whether under Regulation 6, 1797, peti- 
tions presented to the Judge for the recovery of arrears of Rent or 
Revenue as prescribed by section 11 Regulation 35, 1795, on the arrear 
of the defaulters to the demand, are to be drawn out on stampti Paper ; 
also whether petitions complaining of dispossession of land or crops, as 
specified in section 3 Regulation 49, 1793, are to be written on stampt 
paper, the Court have been pleased to answer the Judge, that they con- 
sider all petitions of plaint preferred tio the Civil Courts with' the answers 
to them to be within the meaning and intention of section 17 of Regula- 
tion 6, 1797, and to prevent similar references they have directed me to 
communicate to you their instructions to the said Judge for your informa- 
tion and guidance/^ 

Letter from J. Stuart, Deputy Registrar, Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, to H. 
Douglas^ dated 22nd November, 1797. 

(8) “I ami directed to acquaint you for your information and guid- 
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aiice that certain questions having been stated to tjie Sunder Dowamiy 
Adawlut on the construction of the 4th and 5th clauses of the Jiection 17 
Eegulation 6tli 1797 the Court after insatiire dfeliberation of the said 
clauses consider the rates of stamp duty specified in the two clauses above- 
mentioned to be applicable to suits appealable and not appealable to 
this Court under the existing Eegulations, (Viz. 2 Rupees for the former 
and 1 Rupee for the latter), whatever may be the standard fixed for 
appeals to this Court, and consequently, that under the limitation of 
appeals to this Court in suits for personal property contained in Regula- 
tion 12, 1797, the stamp duty of 1 Rupee only is demandable in the cases 
declared not to be appealable to this Court in section 2 of that 
Regulation/* 

Letter from J. Stuart, Dy. Registrar, Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, to Henry 
Douglas, Judge of the City of Patna, dated the 21st of February, 1798, 

(9) am directed by the Sudfder Dewanny Adawlut to inform 
you for your guidance, that the Couii; on certain questions, stated to 
them relative to the construction of Regulation 6 of 1797, have been 
induced to consider Vakalatnamahs liable to the feee, are exhibits pres- 
cribed in section 5^ of the Eegulation' in question, both as not being 
within the exception contained in that Section, and as being exhibited 
by the parties in civil causes in 'evidence of a fact reflating thereto; viz. 
the appointment of pleadfers in such causes, and that under the same 
construction of the Regulation the Court consider all Documents deli- 
vered by the parties in proof of any matter relative to their cause, as 
within the description of exhibits on which fees are required to be paid, 
excepting the pleadings of the parties, which are declaiied to be exempted 
from the fees in question, the intention of which exemption althougli 
the plaint, answer, reply and rejoinder only are expressly excepted, the 
Court consider to inc lude all Supplementary pleading of the same des- 
ciiptious, as well as all petitions of whatever nature which nojay be deli- 
vered by the parties or their Vaikeels in the course of trial, and which 
being required to be written on stampt paper are liable to the payment 
of the stamp duty prescribed in the 17th section of the Regulation 
aforesaid — ^that the Court having con^municated the foregoing construc- 
tion of the Regulation in question to the Vice-President in Council he 
has been pleased to express his entire concurrence in it. 
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I am directed to add for your further information and guidance 
that on another reference to the Vice-President in Council on the cons- 
truction of Eegu'lation 6, 1797, he has been pleased to infoiun them, that 
it was not the intention of Government to comprehend bail bonds and 
security bonds in the general description of bonds l^^ferred to Section 21 
of that Regulation and that consequently these descriptions of bonds are 
not required to be written on stampt paper, but will be liable ae- exhibits 
to the fees prescribed in Section 5 of the Regulation.’’ 

Circular from J. Stuart, Deputy Registrar, Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, dated 
the 14th February, 1798, to H. Douglas, Judge of the City of Patna. 

POLICE39 

4. ‘^The Darogali of the late Naib Nazim having been required, 
when the change of system- in the Fouzdary Department took place, to 
deliver over the records of their offices to the several magist?ratos.” 

Extract of letter from the Nizamat Adawlut to Mr. G. A. Grant, Magistrate 
of Bhagalpur, enclosed in a letter from the latter to Henry Douglas, Magistrate of 
Patna, dated 21st January, 1793. 

iB. ‘^First, you will divide the city of Patna and the places 

adjacent which are subject to your authority into ward, or 

jurisdictions and appoint a Darogah to superintendent the Police 

of each Ward. 

Second, you will direct the Darogahs to report every m,orn- 

ing to the Cutwal the occurrence of the night, and to bring 

before him any thieves, or robbersi or personsi charged with or 

suspected of criminal offences whbm they may have apprehended the 
preceding night. The Cutwafe are to carry persons so apprehended 
before you without delay. 

Third, you will appoint a Mohullahdun and Moliulladarin 

to each ward with directions to give notice to the Darogah 
of the ward of any robbers or offenders who m|ty be concealed 

or have tlaken up their residence in their respective Wards. 

Fourth, you will state what addition to your present establishment of 
officers will be necessary for guarding the different Wards effectually and 

39 Field, op. cit., pp. 188-89; Harington, op. cit.,, voL I, pp. 510-13; Ross, 
vol. II, pp. 205, 560. 
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you are to assess the amount upon the merchants, Traderg and: Shop- 
keepers, residing in each Ward, consulting with some of the principal 
among them as to the best mode of raising the sum required. 

Fifth, previous however to levying the assessment directed in the pre- 
ceding articles you are to report the ampunt required to be raised in each 
ward with the mode in which you would recommend it to be leived for the 
approbation of the Governor-General in Council. 

Sixth, the collection of the sum, which miay be asisessed upon each 
ward is to be committed to one of the principal merchants residing 
therein. 

Seventh, as soon as you shall have divided the city andi the places 
adjacent into wards or jurisdictions directied in the 1st article andi the 
Governor-General in Council .shall have determined upon the establish- 
ment to be entertained and the ass>essment to be levied, you are to trans- 
mit the particulars thereof in the following form : 

Statemjent of the Police- Establishement for the protection of the 
city of 


Names of the 

Extent 

Names of 

Establishment of the officers 

Expense of 

mahallas or 
Wards 

of each 

the Daro- 


in Ward 


the establish- 

Ward 

gahs 

1 Darogah 

Peon and 
Burkan- 
doss 

Muhalladar 
& Muhalia- 
dareen 

ment of each 
Ward 


Statemjent of the sums raised on the Merchants, Traders and Shop- 
keepers in the city for defraying the charges of the Police. 


Names of the 

Nam as of the Merchant 

Amount 

jurisdiction or 

or Shopkeeper to whom 
the collection of the tax 
is committed 

levied in 

ward 

each ward 


Explanation of the manner 
in which the money is 
collected by wbat descrip- 
tions of persons paid toe 
rate of the assessment 


Loiter from G. H. Barlow, Sub. Secy, to H. Douglas, acting Magistrate of 
thd City of Patna, dated 7th December, 1792. 

C. ‘‘The Court enjoin you to be particularly attentive to the 
conduct of the Darogahs of Police, and upon the oflBce of Darogah in any 
juriaidictioii becoming vacant, to be careful to sellect a person duly 
qualified for the trust to fill the vacancy.’’ 

Letter from G. H. Barlow, Registrar, Court of Nizamat Adawlut, Fort 
William, dated 23rd April 1796, to H. Douglas. 
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D. “The object of the appoiatment of the Cutwals and Darogahe 
of Police, in the Cities and Zillahs being chiefly to pnevent robberies, 
nmrders and other enormities aflecting the security of the livef* and pro- 
perty of individuals and represtentations having been mad© to the Court 
that the authority vested in these officers of taking cognizance of the 
complaints on which the Magistrate is empowered to decide, affords them 
an opportunity of interfering in all pettiy disputes andi private differ- 
ences between individuals, and is often perverted, by them to the pur- 
poses of extortion, or oppression, without being productive of any ade- 
quate advantage to the people atj large, as in general the complaints 
are of a nature which must render- it more advantageous for both parties 
that they should be dropped altogether, or amicably adjusted, and where 
there are of a different description, the party injured if determined to 
prosecute themi, can always have recourse to the Magistrate, the Court 
wish for your opinion how far it would be expedient to deprive the 
Cutwals and Darogahs of Police, in the cities and Zillahs of the power of 
talking cognizance of or interfering in any shape whatever, (excepting 
for the apprehension of the Defendants, or serving warrants on them by 
special orders from the Magistrates) in, any complaints, thieft excepted, 
on which the Magistrates are empowered to decide andt to restrict their 
authority to receiving charges for theft, and for murder, robbery, or 
other enormities which the Magistrates are required to refer, for trial to 
the Courts of Circuit. 

.Letter from G. H. Barlow, Registrar, Nizamat Adawlnt, Calcutta, to H. 
Douglas, dated 29th July, 1795. 

E. “It appearing to be a general Practice with the Police 
Darogahs, on apprehending Prisoners, to take their written confessions 
or answer to the charges against them, and also the Depositions of Wit- 
nesses nieither of which they are authorised to take by the Begulations, 
hut on the contrary by section 11 of Sogulation 9, 1793 they are express- 
ly restricted from making any enquiry with regard to persons charged 
with Crimes and Misdenueanours their Duty respecting whomi is declared 
to be confined to apprehending and sending them, under safe custody to 
the Magistrates or taking security for their appearance befone them. 
.We have therefore to call your attention to this Regulation and require 
that you enjoiu and enforce a i4rict obedience thereto, by all the 
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Darogalis and officers of Police, throughout your Division in 
future.” 

Letter from the Court of Circuit, Patna, to H. Douglas, dated 24th Marclv 
1796. 

(F) “We have to request your serious consideration of the measure 
hereunder proposed, and that' you will fixrnish us as learly as possible 
with your opinion and sentiments thereon in order to the same being 
transmitted to the Court of Nizamat Adawlut 

Common attention on the part of the Magistrates can at all times 
restrain the Police Darogahs from the Commission of Enormous oppres- 
sions on the Inhabitants of their jurisdiction, hut while the Darogahs 
continue ve.sted with authority to receive complaints and admit com- 
promises in petty matters, a great opportunity is let to them of exercising 
petty extortion, particularly when the length of a Darogah’s Residence 
in the same station, has given him a hind of confirmed authority over 
the neighbourhood and the Distance of his Thannah from the Magistrate’s 
Cutchery renders the Trouble of complaining against him more an object 
than the Redress which could be obtained by comjplaining, with a view 
to guard against the possibility of this Inconvenience, I would propose, 
that the Darogahs be exchanged from one Thannah to another within 
the sam^ Zillah either at fixed periods, or occasionally by permission of 
the Nizamat Adawlut, obtained on application from the Magistrates.” 

Letter from C. Keating, B. Grindwall, M. Leslie. Dated Patna, Court of 
Circuit, the 6th of August, 1796. 

NOTE 

Under Mughal rule and for many yeans after th© Company 
had received the Dewani, the Zamindao^ were entrusted.' withl the taflir 
of maintaining and enforcing peace and order throughout the country. 
This system gradually lost its efficacy and fell into decay and disorder ; 
‘*in many instances robberies and other breaches of the peace, were 
found to be promoted by collusion between the perpetrator^, of them.’’*® 
During the administration of Lord Cornwallis maintenance of peace and 
order engaged serious attention of the Company’s Govternment. Lord 
Cornwallis wrote to the Court of Directors on 3rd March, 1788r— "^*You 


40 Haringfcon, op. eit., vol. I, p. 610* 
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will receive with a letter ou the .subject from the Board, the draft of an 
Act of Parliament for giving this Government more extensive powers to 
enforce good order in the police of this country. As the credit of your 
Government and the interests of humanity and justice call loudly for the 
measures I am persuaded that you will be inclined to give it your utmost 
support and assistance, and it will no doubt give you satisfaction to know, 
that the principles of those propositions have been examined and discusst- 
ed with great deliberation at several meetings of the Members of 
Government and Judges of the Supreme Court of Judicature and that, in 
the adjustment of every point, there was the mrost perfect unanimity. 

A new system) of police was therefore established on the 7th of Decem^ber, 
1792; these rules with certain amendments were re-enacted in Regula- 
tion XXII of 1793.^^ By Section H of this Regulation, ^Hhe police of 
the country was declared to be under the exclusive charge of the officers 
who might be appointed to the superintendence of it on the part of 
Government ; and the landholders and farmers of land, who were before 
bound to keep establishmients of police officers for the preservation of the 
peace, were required to discharge them, and prohibited from entertain- 
ing such establishments in future. The whole country was divided 
into districts of above twenty miles square. Each was placed under a 
Daroguh with a body of armed men, appointed by the Magistrate of the 
Zillah. The Darogah was empowened to accept bail in certain cases and 
to decide some petty offences, but as a general rule, he had to send all 
prisoners to the Magistrates. The pasbans, pykes and other village 
guards were placed under the Darogah ’s authority, though the zamindars 
couldi fill up the vacancies caused in their numbers. In large towns like 
Dacca, Murshidabad and Patna, a sim,ilar plan was followed with 
changies caused by the difference between rurall and urban populations. 

4. Letters from J. Stuart, Deputy Registrar to tihe Nizamat 
Adawlut, Fort William, dated 15th May, 1795, to H. Douglas informing 
him ‘Hhat the inscription directed by the Court in their orders of the 

41 Boss, op, cit,, vol. I, p. 340. 

42 Field, op, cit., p. 10; Harington, op. cit., vol. I, p. 610. 43 Ibid. 

44 Haringtoi^, op, cit., vol. I, pp. 448-68. 
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23rd ultimo, to be made on tbe backs of all persons who now are or may 
be sentenced to ini,prisonment for life, is to be made on the foreheads of 
all persona of the abov:e description/* 

B. Tobacco smohing in Jails: — 

“Prejudicial consequences being likely to arise to the prisoners from 
their being deprived of the use of Tobacco, agreeable to the orders 
passed on the 23rdj April, 1795, you are hereby authorised.* to allow the 
use of it to the Prisoner's confined in your Jail from the date of the 
receipt of this letter/* 

Latter from C. Keating, B. Grindwall, M, Leslie, Judges of the CJourt of 
Circuit, Patna^ to H. Douglas, dated 1st December, 1795. 

C. “The Court of Nizamat Adawlut having ascertained^ from their 
Law officers that the employment of a*ll convicts, sentenced to inajprison- 
ment in the repair of the Publik Roads, or in other similar publifc works 
is consistent with the Mahomedan law, and being of opinion that; s(uch 
employment n^ust be salutary to the prisoners, they have thought proper 
to resolve that all prisoners of the description above-mention-ed shall be 
so employed, with exception to any persons who may be incapable of 
bodily labour from age, sickness or other infirmity and they desdre you 
will issue the necessary orders to the several Magistrates witjiin your 
Division/* 

Letter from J. A. Stuart, Deputy Registrar, Court of Nizamat Adawlut, 
Port William to C. Keating, B. Grindwall, M. Leslie, Judges of the Court of 
Circuit for the Division of Patna, dated 6th April, 1796.’ 

(2) “I am directed by the Nizamati Adaw'lut to desire that in future 
none of the Prisoners in your Jail, who now are or may be sentenced, 
to be confined for life or for a term of seven years or upwards, are to be 
allowed to dress their own victuals. The victuals of all such persons, 
who may be Hindoos, are to be dressed by a Brahmin cook, and the vic- 
tuals of such as are Mahomedans, by a Mahomedan cook. 

iu You are not to allow any Prisoners who now are or may he 
confined under sentence, whatever may be the term of their confinement, 
to smojke. 

iii. You are to be particularly careful also that! liquors or intoxi- 
cating droga are not introduced into the Jails. 

iv. At eveiy J ail de^liyery, you are to cause a written proclamation 
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to be prepared, notifying tKat all persons who may be sentenced to be 
confined for life or for a term of seven years or upwards, for Murder, 
Dacoiting, Robbing, or Plundering, or burning houses or property, will 
be liable to be sentenced by the Nizamiati Adawlut to be transported to 
the Andamans, or some other place beyond the Seas. You will cans© 
thia prodlamation to be read and fixed up in your Outchery and transmit 
a copy of it to each Darogah of Police to be fixed up in his Cutchery. 

V. To facilitate the apprehension of prisoners confined for life, who 
may make their escape from Jail, you are to have inscribed on the back 
of all Prisoners who now are or mjay be sentenced to confinement for life, 
their name, the crime for which they may have been convicted asi murder, 
dacoiting ette., the date of the sentence and the name of the Division by 
the Court of which it may have been passed. This inscription is to be 
made by the procesg. by which the Hindoo women ornament their faces, 
which in the Hindowee lianguage is termed Godena and which leaves a 

blue mark that cannot be effaced without tearing off the sjsin/’ 

Letter from G. H. Barlow, Registrar, Court of the Nizamat Adawlut, Fort 
William, dated 23rd Aprils 1796, to H. Douglas. 

(4) am directed by the Nizamat Adawlut to inform you that 
thie Court have thought proper to repeat their orders of the 23rd April, 
1795, restricting the Zillah and City Magistrates from allowing Prisoners 
confined for life or for seten years and upwards to dress their own vic- 
tuals, andi desire that you will in consequence discontinue such restraint 
and discharge any works entertained by you for dressing the Provisions 
of the prisoners above-mentioned.*' 

Letter from J, A. Stuart, Deputy Registrar, Court of Nizamat Adawlut, 
Calcutta, to Henry Douglas, Magistrate of Patna, diated 6th July, 1796. 

'‘The Nizamat Adawlut have directed us to linstruct the 

several! Magistrates within our Division in case any convicts now or here- 
after sentenced to imprisonment should from the rank and situation of 
Life or otherwise appear to them an impropter object to be employed on 
the Public Roads, or other similar works agreeably to the said order (i.e. 
of 6th April) to report the same with the circuinsitlancje of the case fbr 
the special orders of the Court, and in the mjeantime to suspend the exe- 
cution of the formler order.** 

Letter from 0, Keating and M. Leslie to Henry Douglas, dated Patna, 22nd 
August, 1796* 
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(5) ^ ^Herewith you will receive a copy of an extract from, resolu- 
tions of the Governor General in Council, containing hisi observations 
respecting the lemployment of convicts sentenced to imprisonment, and 
yo-u are required to communicate yo-ur opinion on the subject to this 
court on or before the 15th of February next ensuing.’’ 

Letter from O. Keating and S. L. Leslie, Judges of the Court of Circuit, 
dated Patna, the 24th January, 1798, to Henry Douglas Esquire, Magistrate 
of the City of Patna. 

Observations^ : — ‘^The Vice-President in Council adverting to the 
circumstances represented by the Magistrate of Hooghly, observes, that 
there appears great reason to apprehend generally that the convicts can- 
not be employed at. any considerable distance from the station of the 
Magistrate without great inconvenience, and an expense which their 
labour can by no means compensate, 'W henever they are removed any 
distance from; the Jail a very large guard becomes necessary to prevent 
their escape; temporary buildings must be erected for their accommoda- 
tion and various other incidental charges occur which in this aggregate 
greatly exceed the expense whicli Government would incur if the work 
performed by them were executed by hired labourers. It is ati the same 
time impassible always to prevent the escape of the convicts, as many 
oppoHunities must necessarily occur as removing them from place to 
place and a further expense is in consequence not infrequently incurred 
by Government in paying rewards for their reapprehension. It is how- 
ever of the greatest importance that the sentences! of the Criminal Courts 
should not becomie inefficient, merely from the want of proper m^eans of 
employing the convicts, who^ labour, properly applied^ might in a great 
measure, if not entirely, provide for the expense of their maintenance. 
The punishment of hard labour ought at the same time to be very rigidly 
enforced, not only as it may operate in, a very salutary manner by the 
example which will be constantly exhibited to the public, but as it tends 
to the,pres«eTvation of the health of tlie convicts, and by inducing habits 
of industry, may enable those whose sentences are for a limited term of 
years, to provide for their own subsistence when released from confine- 
ment and thus prevent them from again recurring to their form^er habits 
of life, so injurious to the peace of the community. The 
in Council is therefore extremely anxious that some general plan should 
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be devised for employing the convicts in a manner more beneficial to the 
public and less liable to the objectionsi above-noticed. He accordingly 
resolves thatj the subject be recommended to the particular consideration 
of the Nizam^fit Adawlut and that they be requested to call upon the 
different courts of Circuits as well the Zillali and City Magistrate for 
thein opinions with respect to any general plan which may appear to 
themi practicable, and at the same time likely to accomplish the object 
proposedl^^ 

Extract from the proceedings of the Vice-President in Council in the Judicial 
Dept, (signed by J. H. Harrington) under date the 5th January, 1798. 

6. ^^The Court of Nizamat Adawlut having had before them a 
report from the 3rd Judge of the Patina Court of Circuit on the conclu- 
sion of his late Circuit, direct me to express their, satisfacijion at. the 
cleanliness! of thfe Jail at your station, and of your attention to the good 
treatment of the prisoners;, which will be further communicated to the 
Governor General in Council. 

Letter from Daniel Seton, A. D. R. Niz. Adt., to H. Douglas, dated 12th 
July, 1798 

7. ‘The Courti of Nizamat Adawlut considering the frequ'ent escape 
of convicts whilst employed on the Beads or in other places out of Jail, 
umker the custody of a single Sepoy or Burkundauz, have thought^ it 
proper to prohibit the employment of any convicts, out of J ail under the 
custody of a single guard, and direct that the convicts under your charge 
be on all occasions employed, as far as possible, collectively under the 
Guard of as many Sepoys and Burkundazes as can be spared from other 
duties for the purposes.*^ 

Letter from J. H. Harrington to H. Douglas, dated 14th November^ 1798. 


MILITARY 

A. Extract from the Proceedings of the Governor-General in 
Council in the Military Department on the 26th of May 1790 regarding 
the Sepoy’s dress: 

“All persons, European andi natives, within the Company’s 
provinces which includes the district of Benares, (excepting the 
Vakeels from the nativ^e powers) are positively forbid to dress any of 
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their aervants, either for the pui’i^ose of parade or of business, in the 
uniform) of the Hon’ble Company’s Sepoys and Lasivars, or in a dress so 
nearly approaching to that uniform as to enable thfe pei-sons wearing it 
to impose themselves on the country people for Sepoys andiLaskars.” 

A cdpy of these Regulations was sent to G. F. Grand, Judge and Magistrate 
of the city of Patna on 26th May, 1790. 

B. Letter from Brigadier Major Wliinayates, dated Dinapore, 
14th September, 1790, to Mr, Grand, regarding William Haynea, a 
private soldier of the 6tli Battalion, who had deiserted thlej station on 
the 12tli of September. 

C, Letter from J. Sombelle, Sub. Secretary to Governmient, to 
Lieutienant Colond Murray, Adjutant General, datod 6th of May, 1791, 
‘‘carrying orders of the Board regarding a murdor committed on 25th 
of March last in an affray between some of the soldiery belonging to the 
Dinapore station and the inhabitants of the village of Shekarpore.’’ 

D. Letter from Captain H. Vincent, Captain commanding 35th 
Battalion Sepoys from hi^ camp at Jaffarkawn’s (Jafar Khan^s) Gardens, 
to the east of Patna city, to H, Douglas, Magistrate of Patna, dated 
3rd February, 1793, soliciting the latter’s permission for marching 
through the city of Patna to the station of Dinapore. 

E, Extract from the Resolutions passed by the Governor-General 
in Council on 17th of May, 1793 for regxilating the distribution of the 
additional' donation of six month’s batta granted by the Hon’ble Court 
of Directors to the Army that served in the late war : — Distinct abstracts 
or lists are to be made out according to the returns for each corps dis- 
criminating the shares as follows. 

StJi . — ^Lists of the natives entitled to this Donation who have fftkea 
their discharges with Abstracts. 

6tU. — ^Li.ats of persons who have deserted or have been dismised the 
service since the Ist of February, 1792 with abstract®. 

10. The claims of the persons mentioned in the list of the 6th 
description are not to be admitted until they shall have beten identified 
by certificates from the adjutants of the corps or from the European 
office!^ who demanded the 'Companies in which they served counteiv 
signed by the commanding officers of the corps testifying that the persons 
named and described in those certificatee were present with their corps 
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in Mysore above the Ghauts on the 1st Februai’y 1792 the Bank they then 
held and when they w*ere dis^char^ed. 

16. European or native officers or soldiers in India entitled to 
shares of the said donation shall forfeit the same unlesis they shall be 
claimed within six mionths from the date thereof, but as the comman- 
dants of native corps or companies are allowed to draw for the officers and 
soldiers of their Battallions or companies absent under the g^eneral orders 
of the 23rd January last those commandants are to be responsible to the 
absentees for their respective shares. 

18. No officer or soldier in Bengal belonging to* corps serving undjer 
other Presidencies shall be allowed to draw for his share in Bengal with- 
out producing a certificate from the Paymaster General of the Presidency 
under which his corps is serving that it has not been paid from any of 
the departments of that Presidency and it will be recommended to the 
subordinate governments that after such certificate shall have been grant- 
ed the person to whoin it was given shall not be paid by any of the 
Departments belonging to their Presidency. 

19. Persons who belonged to corps on the estiablishm/ents of their 
Presidencies on the 1st of February 1792 who have been received into any 
corps on this establishment are not to be drawn for until it ghall be as- 
certained that they have not been enclosed in the abstracts of the corps 
to which they belonged on the said day. 

21. Lists of the men who were severeily wounded in the late war 
and who are permitted by general orders dated the 7th of July 1792 
to reside where they please are to be prepared by the adjutant at Mongheer 
by whom the shares of the survivors are to be drawn and paid and he 
is to make a written Report to the Commander-in-chief through the 
Adjjutant General of the payment of these men. 

This is annexed to a letter from J, Sombelle to H. Douglas, dated Fort 
William, 17 May, 1793. 

Case of Captain Fleming : — 

(1) am, directed by the Governor General in Council! to inform 
you, the permission formerly granted to Mr. Robert Fleming (of the 
6th European Battalion) to remiain at Banikipur has been extended to the 
end of December, at which period he is poaitivel*y required to repair the 
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Tres-idency, and in the event, of his failure you are to proc'eed against 
him in the manner already prescribed.” 

Letter from V. Thornhill, Military Department, Fort William, to H. 
Douglas^, dated 23rd November, 1795, 

(2) ‘‘I ani' favoured with your letter of this date. In reply to 
which I biBg leave to acquaint you that my not preceeding to the Presi- 
dency in obedience to the orders you nqjention haa been occasioned by a 
want of means to bear any expenses and not from any contempt! of autho- 
rity, and I likewise beg to inform you that the same cause operates to 
the prevention of iny voluntary going down by the time* you prescribe, 
I beg leave tio acqutaint also that I have an Infant Family from, whom, 
with life I am determined not to be Separated.” 

Letter from Robert Fleming, dated Banki'pore, 17th January 1796, to H. 
Douglas. 

(3) ^‘it i^sf not my intention to resist orders of Government 

respecting your sending me per force to the Presidency, let the mode of 
executing those orders be what they may, provided my Family are per- 
mitted to accompany me, otherwise I beg leave to repeat, that from them 
with life I am determined not to be separated, until I can make some 
provision for them, which at pre^nt is out of my power ; to be proceeding 
voluntarily, I really cannot, as I am very much indebted to the Bazar 
people of this place, for mere means of subsistence, and to leave this 
without satisfying their demands, unless I ami compelled forcibly to do 
so, I cannot reconcile it with my ideas of Justice.” 

Letter from same to same, dated 11th January, 1796. 

(4) I have received your both letters of thisi date, the 

first informing me that, you had procured and sent me a Budgerow and 
thalj you expected I would have this tomorrow morning ; the second in 
answer to mjne, of this day, re^specting my lexpenses on the way to 
Calciutta. To which letters I thhs replly, Ist that it will be out of my 
power to proceed by tomorrow Morning, as I have not made, nor could 
not make any preparation for the reasons assigned! in my first letter of 
today but that as soon as I can make this necessary preparation by laying 
in a sufficient stock of provisions I shall depart in the Boat prepared for 
me, 2adly, there being no remedy, I shall of course receive, bn the part 
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of GovernmjB'ttt, however, inadequate, the sum of 30 Be. for which when 
you are pleased to send them, I ghall give a Eeceipt/* 

Letter from same to same, dated 24th. January, 1796. 

(6) ‘‘I leave to be informed whether you purpose to 

force me from hence or* not, as the furthest period which you allowed me to 
prepare for that purpose is expired. I also request to know, whether you 
are empowered to defray my necessary exp.ensea on the way, as I m;ust 
now inform you, that I have not the means.’’ 

Letter from same to same, dated 24thl January, v 1796 

(6) ‘‘I have received your letter, and now beg leave to 

acquaint you that in about, an hour after I wrote you all the people of 
the Boat assembled on Board, when I instantly left off in prosecution 
of my passage to the Presidency.” 

Letter from same to same, on the River, Thursday Evening, 26th January, 
1796 

Kalikinkae Datta 


I.H.Q 
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Cults and Cult-acts of Kerala 

{Man-Cult and Tree-Cult) 

Eariy as Ee gradually emerged into a thinking animaJi found 
himself completely shrouded in mystery. His birth was a mystiery, his 
life a mystery, his death also a mystery. The star spangled heavens, the 
brilliant life-giving sun, the de^lightf'ul moon, the variegated fauna and 
flora, the configuration of the Earth, the ever recurring seasons — ^all these 
only .served to mahe the mystery of this universe more mysterious. 
This oppressive, rather oppressing, senge of mystery led to the* awatening 
of his latent powers, and in hia attempts to fathom the mysteries that 
shrouded him he was led in due course to postulate the invisible existence 
of a being or beings who ruled over all this earth, a postulate that has 
not yet changed fundamentally in spite of our vauntedi achievements in 
the varied fields of knowiledge. That, to a great measure, helped him to 
solve the mystery that ever seemed to shroud him and hia universe. 

The postulation of a higher creature, which is mone or less in imita^ 
tion of himself, only superior to him in every respept, led to that being 
treated witlii fear and awe, with reverence and respect, and later with 
love and devotion ; and this, naturally was followed by act^ of worship to 
allay his anger, to honour him, to gain his help, or to worship him as a 
matter of duty, or service. 

When a particular type of idea or conception materialises itself in 
the shaping of what may be termed a God and whenf specific acts of 
worship are conducted in his honour, then we have a cult. A cult necefih 
sarilyi presupposes a cult-act. The cults and cult-acts current in Kerala 
are so many and so varied that we are forced at the outset to delimtit our 
scope of inquiry, all the more so because the field is yet untrod. We 
propose to consider here primarily the main cults of tangible objects, of 
spirits and of symbols. Under the first of these varieties we have the 
worship of living beings, of trees and plants and of inanimate nature. 
Under |the second, we have the worship of good spirits, bad spirits 
and the spirit of dead men. The mo^t importanli under the third variety 
is the worship of BhagavaU who is conceived in inaiiifoldl forms. Thus 
we Kave man cult, animal cult, tree culi stone cult, spirit cult, dtemon 
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cult, ancestor cult and Bhagavatl cult. And our com^deration must, for 
the time being, be limited to a consideration of the major feature^ of 
these various cults. These cults, as a matter of fact, almost srum up, but 
do not exhaust, all the more favourite cults of the Malayalis fron^ the 
untutored denizen of the hills to the most culltlured Brahmin. They also 
extend by their ramifications through all the various conceptions of reli- 
gion and magic fiom the prim^itive forms of animism, totemisim, feti- 
shism,, and demono'latry to the highest conceptual abstraction of the 
supreme being as expressed in ParahraJima <yr Sakti, which is even to-day 
exercising the minds of great philogophers. 

All these ’primitive cults have profoundly influenced our Hindu 
cult-^acts, for there is no such act now practised which is not characterisied 
by some ManiHc or Tantric rituals. As a matter of fact, if we may 
separate ‘from the popularly called Hindu culb-acts all the eilemients 
savouring of the primjitive, or if I may usei the word, Dravidan and the 
pre-Dravidan, ideas and conceptions, they will become little better than 
conceptual rituals, more or less similar to the absolutely simple code of 
Vedio rituals. And this fact makes the present study a subject of more 
than ordinary interest to the students of Hindu Eeligion. 

What exactly is meant by a cult-act P By this term we underst»and 
an act of worship made by the worshipper to a deity whom he conceives 
as immensely superior to himself. There are so many varieties of cult- 
acts which may broadly be classified under, the four heads of the mental 
act, the vocal act, the physical act and the oblational act, according as 
the one or the other predominates in any act of worship. Thus to think 
absorbedly over the deity, i.e., Dhydna^ constitutes the mental act. The 
singing of hymns glorifying the deity comes under the second type, 
while prostrating before the deity, or circumambulating it, may be 
characterised as a physical! act. The last consists in the offering of 
oblations to the deity in the ^Impe of food, and dnnk, accompained by 
Tantric acts and chanting of hymns and by showing a lighted wick before 
the deitiy, the food or drink offered being whatever constituted^ ouar own 
favourite food or drin[k. Each of these acts would have elements of the 
other three also in it; but only one element will he predominant. When 
ail these items are fully represented and co-ordinated in a single act ol 
woriahip, then we have- a ritual; and when a particular cult ascends to 
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this sphere, we can easily see in it an intellectual, an emotional and a 
physical element, all harmioniously blended. 

A oult-act, as mentioned before, isi thua an act of worship offered to 
a higher power who i.s admittedly superior to the worshipper in every 
respect. Con*sequently, when he stands before the deity he is worshipp- 
ing, he does not and cannot forget that he is standing before a superior 
being. In other words, in all acts of worship, there is an implied 
assiumption of the deitiy's superiority. The deity is great and pfOwerM 
to him, and with this basic conception we find first dread, and later holi- 
ness, associated with the deity, and consequently with the worshipper in 
the act of worship, and then with the act of worship itself. 

It ia an, essential condition in every act of worship, as conducted in 
our parts, that the most scrupulous care is taken in the matter of personal 
purity. On© of the most important rule^ in the code of conduct laid down 
ia that every body who goes to worship in a temple must take a plunge 
bath — not merely the high priest who goes into the sanctum sanctorum, 
but all alike who are in any way associated with the act of worship — ^the 
priest who prepares the oblation, the servant who cleans the vessel or 
who gets ready the flowers and gari^ds, and all those who move about 
in the inner precincts of the temple. All these ar© required to take a 
plunge bath and thus secure the highest measure of personal purity and 
cleanliness. Another noteworthy feature is the regqilatedi sort of admis- 
sion into the various areas of. the temtple. Thus a few privileged people 
alone are allowed into the most sacred presence, some are allowed to 
enter the GarhTvagrha, others to approach the anteohamber, still others 
beyond it and so forth ranging through a surprising gradation, as sur- 
prising as the gradation of the caste and sub-castes and their various 
social disabilities. I am not here concerned with the justifiability or 
otherwise of the system, but with the fact merely. And in this respect, 
our centres of worship apparently .stand on a distinctly different footing 
from* the temples on the east coast. So great i.s the imiportance attached 
to the purity on the part of the people taking part in til© temple worship, 
active or passive, that a violation of the traditional rule is supiposedi to be 
pwisheA in the direst form that a human being can conceive of. So 
deep-roofed ia the conviction that it acts on the nerve of) tlie vioJlator 
even without the ord;eTS of the d!oity itsidfl This sense of* personal 
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purity is shared by the hill-tribes in, common with the people in the 
plains. In this matter both the literate and the illiterate are alilce. 
^hile it is interesting to inquire into the origin of this austere tiype of 
ritualistic purity wliicyh is conceived as an indi,spensible prelim^inary for 
all kinds of cult-acts, it is equally important to point out that this con- 
ception of personal purity and its insistence in actual practice have had 
a very healthy influence in the field of social hygiene of the people of 
Kerala. For, they are even today looked upon as the cleanliest of all 
peoples. This insistence of personal purity more or leas gives a clue to 
the true meaning of a cult-act ; in a cnlt-act we may see not so much of a 
bribe, but a de>rire to rouse sympathy and thus to have oomm<union with 
a higher power. 

Still another point of interest that may be touched upon here is the 
nature of the places where these deities are lo<»tedw Tracing, as is 
generally done, the beginnings of religious worship in fear and dreadl or 
respect and reverence of things or spirits, visible or invisible and neces- 
sarily superior to the worshipper himself, the deified will naturally be 
located in higher places or dangerous or inaccesisible places. Thus 
tops of hills and mountains and inaccessible groves, which are remote 
and mysteriousr-these offered the earliest sites for the location of our 
early deities; similarly the foots of gigantic trees, the midst of big 
plains, the strategic points on big rivers and mountain possess — ^these 
are the favourite, sites for temples. And conversely, the more myste- 
rious or dangerous the place, the more important, or more correctly, the 
more dreadful and potent, the deity. Thus the Ayycuppan at Saurimjala 
where the trade-routes across the hills in ancient days converged, the 
Vdtakkunathan at Trichur, the BhagavaU at Granganore, the Perurml 
at Kottiyur— these are typical instances, ;With these prefatory remarks 
we shall now proceed to a consideration of the various cults and we shall 
begin with man cult. 

L Man Cult 

Four different kinds of human beings are offered some kind of 
worship and they are the secular head, the relligious head or Deity’s earth- 
ly representative, the family head and the family priest. The first of these 
constitutes the royalty cult* It is considered to he very auspicious to have a 
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look at the king 'crowned and annointed/ To mention bnt one 
instance : when the Maharaja of Cochin is dressed in his royal robes and 
is ready to start on his annual Attacamayam proceetsion with which are 
associated >some of the iteiuisi of religious service, it is held; to be very 
sacred to circumambulate and offer obeisance to the person of the royalty ; 
and many people do so even now. This ia held to be as sacred; as going 
and woi^liipping in a Yimu temple. This royalty cult may have origi. 
nated from the fact* that originally we had priest-ikings, and the Maharaja 
of Cochin is even today looked upon as the religious over-lord of all 
Kerala.* In the origin of kingship we may, therefore, see tlhe mjain 
reason of our worshipping kings: and the act of worship consists in 
falling at the royal feet and bowing to him. 

Very similar is the homage we pay to our religious heads, as also to 
the representatives of Deities, such as the Komarwriy the earthly represen- 
tative of G oddess. The family head also is worshipped on certain speci- 
fic occasions, such ast religious ceremonies, especially when they come 
under what are called the Sodasakriyds ; and then we offer worship to our 
parents or elders, and the act of worship consists in making them sit 
before a lighted lamp on a peculiar 'kjind of wooden plank, called 
avanappalaka and circumambulating them and falling atl their feet, which 
is fo»llowed by their blessing the recumbent figure, A similar process of 
worship is also offered to our preceptor or our family prie?*t. In all these 
cases we have a cult and certain forma of culti-acta. It is impossible to 
say with any amount of certainty whether in aill these we have a reli- 
gious act, but there are two circumstances which pointi to their being 
religious. Traces of royalty cult are available elsewhere also and in the 
case of others they are always associated with a specific ritual. In view 
of this we may not be far wrong if we find in them( the most primitive 
type of man-cult— offering worship to a human being for his greatness, 
physical, intellectual or spiritual' or for the good’ he has done. Side by 
side with this there are two more types of cults connected; with humjan 
beings, what is connected with a new born child and the dead body of 
a near relative. It is held to be very auspicious to have a look at a 
new bom babe within twenty- fours after its birth, and this is regarded to 

1 8ee writer’s t^sfHgr *King of Qochin ws/u,s Emperor of Kerala’. 
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give children to the childless. The cult-act here consists of simply 
seeing the baby. Similarly, -when one sees the deadhody of a near rela- 
tive, he generally circumambulates it and falls prostrate before it. In 
these two cases the; basis of the cult miitst have been wonder and fear, 
for birth and death conMitute the two great mysteries that are yet to be 
solved. 


11. Tree-Cult 

By the term tree-cult is understood the worship of trees, plants and 
flowers and their use as accessories in the worship of other deities. The 
more important of the trees which are worshipped as objects of worship 
in themselves are (1) Asvatha (Ficugn religiosa), (2) Elanji (Mimusops 
Elenji,) (3) Pdla (Alstonia scholaris), (4) Vepfu (Azsadirachta indica), 
(5) Konna (Cassia Fistula), (6) Tdnni (Terminalia belerica), (7) Jack 
tree (Artocarpus integrifolia) and (8) the Karimpana (Borasaus 
Flabellifer). Among plants the more important ones are (1) Tulasi 
(Ocimum sanctum), (2) Kulaiti (Aegl’e marmeloo), which are especially 
associated with Vi&mi and respectively. Among flowers the more 
important are lotus (Helumbium), Cetti (Ixora Coccinea), Mallikd 
(polyailthia) and Aioka (long! folia). Soniie of these are as^ciated with 
particular deities and particular rituals, while some others are conunon 
to all kinds of deities and in all rituals. It is a singular feature that 
not one variety of fragrant flowers appears to be commonly used in our 
old temples, though such flowers are coming now into vogue. 

1. The AUtree (Ficus fdigiosa) 

Of all the trees worshipped the mioet important is the Al (Ficus reli- 
giosa), as we call it. The cult-act consists in circumambulating the tree 
reciting the Purusa Sukta or reciting the names of Visim or Siva^ accord- 
ing as the tree stands in front of a Vaisnavite or Saivite temple, the foot 
of which is generally paved with stones. This tree is^ associated with 
both Aaivite and Vaisruivite shrines, and consequently it is not an object 
of sectarian worship.^ The object of worship is to get long life and 

2 Mulaio brahmarupaya madhyato Vijnurupi^e/ 

Agrata^iSivarupaya Vrksarajaya te namah// 
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issue. The tree is also associated as being the seat of .semi-divine 
beings such as Gmidharvas, Yaksas and a host of other deities such as 
Ganapati, Naga etc. who are connected with the celestial world andi 
occupy a secondary position in the Hindu pantheon. Thesje dienizens are 
supposed) to he inhabiting this tree evidently awaiting an opportunity to 
pounce upon unwary human beings or to worship in the temple. And 
circumambulating the tree is supposed to be d.oing worship to these spirits 
also. This tree is also supposed to be the habitat of unseemly .sp(irits, 
the spirits of people who have come to a tragic end, especially when the 
tree happens to stand all alone away from a temple. In oth^'r words, 
the spirit associations of the tree are widely divergent, depending upon 
the spirit associations of the locality, and in, this we may possibly find 
the beginnings of the worship of this tree. It is worshipped because of 
its mighty stature, its rich wealth of fruits and its utility as 
giving shade during hot days. It is a fact that all kinds of spirits, 
good, bad and indifferent, are connected with this tree, and so the wor- 
ship of thi.s tree has got two distinct aspects, the beneficent and the dread- 
ful — probably not unconnected with the impression that it makes on the 
miud of the illiterate and the literate. The beneficent aspect of the tree 
is aa patent as its, size: it form.s the abode of hosts of birds and it 
also supplies them with food. The very overshadowing size of the tree 
mu,st strike terror into untutored hearts. The wor.ship of the trees which 
evidently began in fear, must have become purifijed) as the realisation of 
its utility became more and more apparent. 

It is generally found that a Gana/pati or a serpent idol graces the 
foot of the tree — an aspect, which I believe, must have been introduced 
by the Tamil immigrants. For, it is significant that the ordinary Malayali 
never cares to worship this idol, even though he circumambulates the 
tree. Thus the presence of an idol at the foot of the tree is* not an 
argument to prove that we are not worshipping the tree. 

It is also not rarely the feature that an exorcist after driving away 
the ghosts from a humian body and taking them on a copper or silver 
leaf generally deposits the same at the foot of the banyan tree. This 
and ita association with Gandharvas and YaJosas clearly prove 
the fact that the worship began in fear and dread and not in the reaEsar 
tion of the beneficent aspects of the tree. Aa matters now stand, this 
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b a tree commonly held in veneration by all alike, irrespective of his 
caste or creed. 

2, The Juicy i\rees of the Bhagavatl Shrine 

The three trees of Pala (Alstonia scholarig), Elaiiji (Mimusops 
Elenji) and Veppu (Azadirachta indica) are particularly associated with 
the shrines of BhagavaU and Serpents, All the.se trees are characterised 
by thick foliage, dark green in colour. Of these trees the Bhagavatl 
is particularly fond of thie Pala tree, and at least this tree is found in- 
variably planted in Bhagavatl shrines, called Kavuis. Any stone boulder 
lying at the foot of this tree is an object of fear and worship to the 
rustic villager. It is also not a rare thing to find the Pdla tree (Alstonia 
schtolaris) adorned with many copper leaves struck into the trunk* These 
are tihe plates into which the sorcerer has driven the bad spirits from a 
victim. The Pala (Aigtonia scholaris) tree at the Kll Kdvu. temple at 
Cottanikkara a very good illustration to the point. Sometimes these 
leaves, carrying mystic symbols in which uncouth spirits are siupposed 
to be imprisoned, are also found depositedf at the foot of the tree. The 
association of these trees with Bhagavatl and with sorcery and witchcraft 
definitely prove their primitive origin. The Vepu tree (Azadirachta 
scholaris) is similar in all re?:pects to Pala, and besides it is also looked 
upon as particularly associated with evil spirits. The Eianji (Mimusops 
Elenji) tree is associated with Bhagavatl shrines, and one of the recrea- 
tioa of the Goddess is supposed to be to gather the seeds of the Elanji — a 
kind of recreation which b also associated with Kxsna; and it is supposed 
to be a beneficent thing for a 'little boy or girl to carry* on his or her 
body a seed of Elanji^ as a protection from the influence of uncanny 
spirits.* 

It deserves to be pointed out that none of these trees have any beauti- 
ful or u.seful aspects. It is therefore an interesting question to ask 
why these trees have come to be so closely associated with Bhagavatl 
cult. As regards Pala (Alstonia scholaris) the quick rusjx of th^e milky 
juice, when a twig or a leaf is broken, might have appeared somewhat 
uncommon to the ordinary intelligence of the primitive man. Similarily, 


3 See writer’s paper **Kerala Ornaments.” 
septembeb, 1935 
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the very wealth of seeds of the Elanji (Mimusops Elenji) tree and the 
extiieme bitterness of the Veppu (Azadirachta indica) tree may have been 
the first causes of their deification, aided no less by their physical aspects : 
their straight trunks, daris: green foliage, their wanton growth, even 
though uncared for, these might have made them a fit habitat for the 
uncanny spirits with which the primitive man people^ the space around 
him. 


3. The Karimpana Tree {Boras $us FlahelUfer) 

The tall Karimpana (Borassus Flabellifer) ig another tree looked upon 
with awe and dmad by the rustic villager. This is always supposed 
to he the habitat of demons and Gandharvas who ta^ke a delight in 
victimising the un-suspecting passers-by. The tall tree with its spread 
out leaves looks like a giant with his dishevelled hair, especially during 
nights. ‘Purther, it grows in dreary areas andi forming as it does the 
seat of the owls etc., it appears to .scream forth during nights a dismal, 
moaning ciy which sends a thrill, even whjen the object of the cry is 
known. No wonder then, that the primitive mjan looked with fear upon 
this tree, as he found in it the sole home of all malignant deities. It 
is, however, interesting to find- that there is no actual cult-act associated 
with this tree. 


4, The Tdnni Tree (Terminalia helerica) 

It deserves to be pointed out that the trees we have so far mentioned 
have no particular cult-acts associated with them. They are looked upon 
with fear and awe, as being the home of the cruel and unkind dementi 
Andi from this point of view the banyan tree also is not exempt. The 
Tdnm (Terminalia belerica) tree stands distinct in this regpect, because 
there is a particular cult-act associated with it. The act of worship 
connected with it is a cure for a particular variety of akiin disease, locally 
called CermrvpaJca, The presiding deity of the Corwm-tree ia supposed to 
attach a man at particular times in the year resfulting in eruptions on the 
body. The most common cure for this ig for the patient to go to the 
Tcmni tree (Terminalia belerica) and circumambulate the same, reciting 
the Toantra* ^Cerum makkaluTn ceiia pi\a Tannim inakkaluTn ksamik^ 
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]carie\ He is^ to do this act of worship for* three days, when he will be 
cuied of th© eruptions. This is believed to be an efficaciouai cure for the 
disease, and this is resorted to generally by all dlasses of peo-ple. One 
might charaoteris© the act as a piece of superstition, it may be; but there 
is the fact before us: people sufEering from the ^kin disease actually 
getting cured by performing the prescribed act of worship. I be'lieve 
the Tdnni (Terminalia belerica) tree might have some specific property 
to cure the particular type of sikin disease. And we know as a matter 
of fact that the seed of this tree is utilised for curing .eye-diseases. The 
seed is supposed to be very cooling. 


5. Tulasl {Ocfimum scmctum) 

Coming to plants, the most important plant with which some cult- 
act w associated is the Tulasl (Ocimuan sanctum), which is connected with 
ild^Visnu cult. The most important item, of cult-act connected with it 
is the act of circumambulation and the placing of a lighted wick at the 
foot of the plant. Another act is to partake of the water falling over the 
leaf of the plant or of water in which some leaves have been dipped. The 
leav^ of this plant are an unavoidable part of the flowers requestioned 
in any ritualistic act, whether the Pujd to be offered, is to Sina or Visnu 
or Bhagavati, In other words, in all formal of Mantrio and Tantric rites, 
higher or lower, this is an indispensable plant, and it is supposed to be 
particularly efficacious as far as Vipiu is concerned. While there is 
nothing to prevent us fi'om associating the worship of this plant with 
animism, there is another aspect which gives the worship of this pliant 
(luite a different colour. The foavee of this plant and also of all its 
varieties are a very powerful antiseptic. When it is also remembered 
thatl many of the centres of Vismi cults have originally been centres of 
Jainistic cult, in which the science of cure was an important feature, 
here is a sufliciently trustworthy historical survival of one aspect of the 
gfMiesis of this Vaisrmvite cult. 

The corresponding leaf so far as the Saivitm are concerned is the 
leaf of the Bilva (A^cgle mam^l(^) tree. This is held sacred, but it is 
not known whether any ^specific cult-act is performed with regard* to this 
tree. The sacredness attached to this tree may be due to the fact that 
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the fruit of the tree bear:^ some reseinWanc© to the Lihga, It is held to 
be sacrilegious to break Open a Bilva-fruit. Only one cult-act may be 
said to be done with reference to this tree and tliat is placing some wic|ks 
at the foot of the tree at nightfall. This tree is not devoid of medical 
properties: the roots of this tree when administered form a good cure 
for vomiting. 

Amongst the flowers held sacredi as articles to be used in acts of 
wor&hip, mention may be made of Cetti (Ixora Coccinea) and Asoha 
(longif'olia) flowere. These flowers, be it remembered, are particurarly 
good in the case of Bhagavaii shrines, probably because the deep red 
colour of these flowers forms as it wene somie sort of compen^tion for the 
absence of blood. Of theise Cetti (Ixora Coccinea) is also a favourite 
flower in gome Vaisnavite shrines. It deserves to be pointed out that 
this flower has got some medical properties : when oil, especially cocoanut 
oil, is prepared with the Cetti (Ixora Coccinea) flower it is a good m,edi- 
cated oil for children and heep« them free from skin diseases. As such 
it is commonly used in our parts. 

There is probably only one flower which has been accepted mainly 
for its beauty, I mean the lotus (Nolunubium) flower. This flower is 
looked upon as the habitat of Lakswi, the* consort of Vismi; at the same 
time this is a flower commonly held in esteem by all classes of gods. 
Thia flower must have com© into the cult-act, because of its uncommon 
beauty, which is almost supernatural. 

It is however a .significant fact that we are not found using fragrant 
flowers in our acts of worship : if I understand aright, fragrant flowers 
are actually tabooed in somje temples. If at all they are now used, it is 
only in shrine© which are dedicated to Bhagavatl and sometimes to ^iva^ 
pravidedi there igi also Pdrvatl enshrined in the temple. This appears 
to me a significant omission. Can this be talken as suggesting that the 
original conceptions of gods have all been in fear and dread? Can it 
be there is no one of the gods of our ancient fo^refathers which had a 
benevolent aspect? I am not so sure as that. I am inclined to think 
that the fragrant flowers must have been tabooed, for the simple reason 
that the cult-acts might be more imposing and austere. 

There is ©ne more tree, the flowers of which are used in worship in 
a particular tempfe. I have in mind the Kon/na tree, which givea beautJi- 
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Eul yellow flowers. This flower is paii:ictilarly used in the ancient 
Sa/ivite shrine of Tinivanciknlam at Cranganore — the famous shrine 
associated with the imperial dynasty of the Perumtals and supposed to 
have been built in exact imitation of the temple of Chidambaram:. I have 
not come across any other instance of this flower being used in any cult- 
act elsew'here; they are not used probably because they are not ^ easily 
available. This is, however, a very important flower, for on the occasion of 
the Vistc-Kcmif it isi sup'jjosed to be very auspicious to let our eyes fall 
on a bunch of Konna flowers as the first thing in the morning ; and 
in connection with the Visit celebration, eveiy temple uses this flower. 
Be it noted that this tree generally flowers in the month of March- April, 
but in the temple at Vanci we havd a couple of trees which yidd flowers 
every day. 

There is one miore tree which is associated with some cult-acti and 
this is the Jack tree (Aitocarpus Integrifolia). This is a very imimrtant 
tree, in as much as this tree alone supplies wood for the constructdon of 
idols in temples; as such, this is a very sacred tree. This tree has 
ho beautiful flowers, and its fruit is only very rarely offered! as a votive 
offering. There is at least one cult-act performed with reference to this 
tree, even though it but a domestic function. On the occasion of the 
Vdial^urappdtu, i.e., the talking, of the new bom baby for the first time 
out of the door-way of the house, one of the most important rites is to 
take the child and with it to circumambulate the tree and make the 
baby kick the tree thrice and offer acts of tantric worship at the foot of 
the tree. This is a pure Grhy^a rite, but at the same time it is an 
important rite, being the first rite done for the child outside the limits 
of the four walls of the house. That the act is purely do-mestic is a very 
clear indication that it is an ancient rite. The tree is treated with 
great respect in view of the fact that it gives themj food for six months 
in the year and exce^llent timber for the construction of their houses. 
Here then we probably see the worship of a tree on account of its utility. 

We have also a type of cumulative tree worship. Every tree in a 
Ndgu tope is held sacred. And the sacrednessi in active form is practised 
only so far as no trees are cut down from the tope. But I incline to think 
that here iti not eo mjuch a question of worship of tlie trees as the 
fear of the Ndgas. If we do not cut the frees, it is not because we 
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worship the trees, hut because we aae £^raid of making the 
Naffos angry. 

From what has been said it will be found thiat in tree worship we 
have more or less association worship rather than pure tree worship. 
We can also find here utilitarian motives. When these twd ideas are 
separated from, tli* worship there will be practdcally no tree worship. 
It is, therefore, difficult to associate with our tree worship any form of 
animistic worship, 

E. E. PiSHAKOTI 



An Old-Javanese Prasasti from Surabaya of 
the Saka year 956 

This stone-inscription has been described in the text as 
tamrapraSasti, probably because it is a copy from a copper-plate 
record. It stood formerly in the premises of the local Resident 
of Surabaya and has now been kept in the Museum of Batavia, 
where it is numbered D, 16. Being one of the most important 
records of ancient Java, this record, though not yet translated 
into any language, has been several times cursorily noticed, e. g., 
in the Notulen for 1876, pp. 27, 81; TBG., XII, p. 585; by Braudes 
in Groenveldt^s CataloguSy p. 378, and also recently by Prof. Krom 
'In his Geschiedenis, 2nd ed., p, 259. Dr. Brandes wrote {op, cit,) 
that the record bears the character of a typical Old-Javanese 
form with a protruding upper extremity and a pedestal. The size 
of this inscription is approximately 64*4" ; in height at the middle 
46*4"; at the sides, 38*4" in breadth above, 29*2" below, 13*2" 
at the smallest sides above and 12*4" beneath. The height of 
*the pedestal is 8" ; in breadth it is 34*4" and 16*4" respectively. 
The record is written in Old-Javanese character of East- Java, 
on all the four sides and both the top surfaces. The language 
appears to be fairly good Old- J avanese of the time it purports to 
belong to. As in some other records of the king, the royal seal is 
also called here Garu4o>'mukha, The prasasti describes the gift of 
free-holds to the kardmdn (community) of Baru by King Airlangga 
who was given protection by them one night at a critical 
period of his war with the king of Hasin. According to Rouffaer^, 
this Hasin is the same as Mahasin of I-tsing, a Malay 
land* outside Java, and identical with Tumasik, mod. Singa- 
pore, This identification, however, has not yet been generally 
accepted. The life of Airlangga was thus full of vicissitudes. 
Of his earlier struggles we read in the Calcutta stone-inscription ; 

^‘pralaya ring yawadwlpa irikang Sakakdla 928 haji wura- 

wari an wijil sangke Iwarafn^ ekary^warupanikdng sayawadwlpa. 
During the time of this great flood and the invasion of the King 


1 BK/., 77 (1921), pp. 74 ff. 2 Notulen, 1876, p. 27. 

3 Brandes-Krom, OJO., LXII, 1. 5; also Kern, VG,, VII, pp. 102 ff. 
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of Wurawuri/ Airlangga was not more than sixteen years of age. 
As a matter of fact, he was compelled to live with the ascetics at 
Wanagiri just after these disasters. During these days of troubles, 
he was shadowed by his faithful servant Narottama who enjoyed 
the King’s affection and trust till the last days of his life. The 
full name of this person was Dharmamurti Narottamadanasura 
(which name was misread by Brandes in OJO, LXI, 11. 2-3). 
He was indeed the foremost of Airlangga’s faithful followers, 
through thick and thin (vide OJO. LXII, 11. 10-11; Kern, 
VG,, VII, pp. 102 ff). In the record under review, he has 
been described as holding the post of the rahrydn kamiruhan. 
Dr. Krom"^ says that he must have been promoted to this post between 
954 and 957 Saka. We also find him holding the same position in 963 
Saka when the Calcutta inscription of King Airlangga was pro- 
mulgated. In the inscriptions of this king (cf. OJO., LVIII, first 
face, 1. 5; LXI, 1. 2; LXIV, 1. 2), immediately after the mentioning 
of his name, we find one rahrydn mahdmantri i hino srl 
sanggrdmawijaya dharmmaprasddottunggadewi, whom Dr. Krom 
thinks (Geschiedenis, 2nd ed., p. 245) to be the daughter of the King 
and not his wife. She is thus the grand-daughter of Dharmawangsa 
Anantawikrama through her mother. 

The copyist of this record appears to be careful in the work 
he was asked to perform. For, he has maintained almost perfect" 
uniformity of spelling of the same word, though we find its violation 
in some rare cases in this record. For example, the difference 
between s and s in the word prasasti (read, "^asti) has been neglected 
in 1. 17 of the first face and 1. 9 of the left margin. As there appears 
tube no sharp distinction between a and d in Old- Javanese, their 
confusion in the Skt.-Kawi words in 11. 2, 4, 11 of the first face does 
not call for any particular attention. So also is the case with i and 
i in 1. 3 of the first face and 1. 7 of the left margin. It is 
noteworthy however that there is no single word in which loa has 
been changed into o, though this tendency is already apparent in the 


4 Lit. clear water. Kern says that it is not clear if this is to be taken as 
the name of a 'person or a place. According to Rouffaer 77, ’p. 43 and 

f.ns, 1-2) Wurawari is synonymous with Ganggayu which appears from the 
Sajarah MaHayu (c. 1612 A.D.) to lie on the Malay Peninsula, and Lwaram is the 
cafpital thereof. There are some difficulties in the way of our accepting these 
identiiicationB. See also OF., 1919, pp. 156 ff. 

6 TW., 66, p. 686. 
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8tli century A. D. In many cases, etymology demanded wa^ tut 
the influence of pronunciation corrupted it into o. The change of iva 
to 0 becomes iDrominent in Middle- Javanese works. There are at least 
two examples (11. 7, 13) where o has been used for au. The confusion 
between e and at has been, however, avoided by uniformly following 
the latter (c/. 11. 2, 21). 

This important record originally obtained from Simpang 
(Surabaya) has been transcribed in Brandes-Krom, Oudjavaansche 
Oorkonderi, LX. The present edition of the text is based on this 
transcription, with the addition of an original translation and 
proper diacritical marks. 


TEXT 

First face and right side 

1. II o II swasti sakawarsatita 956 waisakhamasa tithi saptami 
krasnapaksa pa wa a wara wugujwugu dhanistanaksatra wisnude- 
w^ata brahma 

2. yoga wawakarana carapurwwasthana irika diwasa ny ajna 
sri maharaja rakai halu sri lokeswara dha ( rmmawangsa 
airlangganantawikramottunggade 

3. wa tinadali rakryan mahamantri i hino sri sanggramawijaya 
^harmmaprasadottiinggadewi umingsor i rakryan | kanuruhan 
pu dharmmamurtti narottamadana 

4. sura rakryan hujung pu amrta kumonakSn ikanang karaman 
ring baru makabehan padanilakna sang hyang ajna liaji 
tamra prasa | sti tinanda garudamukha kmitananya sambandha 

5. ri panghinSp paduka sri maharaja irikanang thani ring baru 
luaprayojana irikanang ratri ri sdanganyan jayasatrwa sri 
maharaja ri(ng) | samara kumawasakna musulinira ikana 

6. i hasin atShSr tumunggalakna ikanang prthiwimandala an sinia 
parimahan ikanang thani ring baru dening rama ring baru 
makabeha | n samangkana rasa ni pratijha paduka sri inaha 

7. raja ring kulSm siddha manorawa pwa paduka 4ri maharaja 
karuhun mpungku saiwasogata rsi makadi samgat parblyan dang 
hyang mahananda makacihna | ri kakawnang nikanang ratu i 
hasin sampu 

8. n pinjahan sak§at warttamana katon denikanang rat kabet 
pinituturan pwa paduka sri maharaja de samgat landayan rarai 
pu ba I ma xawang samgat luwSm rarai pu manuritan 

septekbeb, 1936 
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9. dadiningkadi sira prabliu niiithy Mhaic ana an hana pra 

j)angalSm irikaiiang iluiiii ri barn uii sima parnnabauikaiig 
thani ring baru deni sa j manya ring baru inatuha maiiwam 
luakabelian 

10. yatika mangkiii asamasama nirnialajna ni paduka i^ri maha- 
raja ri pamisinggilinira ring pitutur saingat landayan rarai 
iiiwang saingat lu | wSin rarai yata karana samgat pamani 

11. kan pu godrcla mwang ikanang karaman iii baru masamagri 
sumambahakSn turunyanugraha paduka sri maharaja sang hyaiig 
ajhahaji ta | mraprasasti kmitananya sadhananyan siddha 

12. kna sapangutus paduka sri maharaja kapanggiha deni wka wetnya 
hlam i dlaha ni(ng) dlaha apan atyanta gong ni piirwwari^a 
sri mahara 1 (ja) ri sakweh ni sahayaniran krtapadana la 

13. wan silagrahanira wastra ring jatanuraga ganggaprawaha iwa 
^anuragan paduka sri maharaja ring paraporajana saiiipun 
kapraka | sa ri saparyyanta ning yawadwipa lumra tkaring 
dwi 

14. pantara yatika kadi hili ning gangga drsni pangupakara sri 
maharaja saha lawan wdihan painodaria irika sang sakticura 
yan [ tamh8hani(ng) sahaya balaraksaka ri sri mahara [ 

15. ja mangdadyakna kalahaning satru digjaya paduka sri maha- 
raja ring samara waluyani krta ning bhuwana pagShaning 
caturwarnna caturasrama | karuhun punar jiwa sang hyang 
sarwwadharmma sama 1 

IG. lo^takahcanajhana paduka sri maharaja yawat sadhana ning 
amahaywang bhuwana donanya matangnyan inanugrahakSn j 
paduka sri maharaja sang hyang ajha haji ta | 

17. mra prasasti kmitana nikanang karaman ring baru makabehau 
I’ing. tan kawukiwukilanya de sang nayaka pratyaya wine\i 
airthani [ hlam i dlaha ning dlaha nguniweh sanganagata 

18. prabhu mari ta ikang ring baru thani watSk airthani kewalu 
ikanang karaman ring baru juga pramapa makasima ikang ring 
baru tkari ] sukhadul^khanya magong madmit parnnahanya 

19. swatahtra tan katamapa deni winawa sang mana katrini 
pangkiir tawan tirip mwang saprakara sang mangilala drabya 
haji wuluwu |.lu magong madmit makadi misra paramilra 

20. pangurang kring padSm manimpiki paranakan limus galuli 
mangrinci manghuri parang sungka dhura pangaruhan taji 
watu tajSxn i sukun halu warak rakasang ramanang pini 
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21. nglai katanggaran tapaliaji airhaji malandang lea lablab 
pakalangkang kutak tangkil trpan salyut wata it’alab pa | 
nianikan sikpan rumban tirwan wilang tba 

22. ni wiji kawali tSngkSs mawi manambingi tangbiran tuba 
dagang juru gosali mangrumbai manggunjai tuhanambi juru 
kli| juru hanjman juru jucli juru jalir pabisar 

23. panggulung pawungkunung misra liino misranginangin wli 
iambang wli hapu wli panjut wli w^adung palamak urutan 
dampulan [ pakalungku kargngrgngan tpungkawung sungsung 
pangu 

24 rang pasukalas sipadwilut juku(ng) paningangin pamawasya 
hopan panrangan skar tahun a ha | ma awur panigang 

blali patatar tampo si 

25. rir paraja 2 ?/iala pagara/capan pawdihan pamahat manglaka 
pasangani patangkalan widu maugidung watSki \ jro ityaiwa- 
madi kabeh tan tama ta (P) 

26. ifikanang thani ring barn kewala ikanang karaman ring bar u 
sapasukthani kabeh juga pramana ri sadrabya hajinya \ magong 
madmit prakara mwang ri wnanga ramanta ring (ba) 

27. fu mapadaQrwang rahiring sapadagang apatitiha abasana 
angawari acamara banyaga atukla apubara a | ngulanga abakula 
salwir ning sambyawahara 

28. bhanda paribhandadwala wwSlya mwang masulpika pandai 
mas pandai wsi pandai kang^a lawan ri wnanganya mahuluna 
dayang hunjman nambi j8nggi pujut asing 

29. salwiranya tan swikaranikang ramanta ring barn kabeh irika 
samangkana ikanang sukha duhkha kadyangganing mayang 
ta I npawwah walu rumambating natar wipati wangkai 


Second face and left side 

1. kabunan rail kasawuring natar hidu kasirat | duhilatSn sahasa 
hastacapa \ la wakcapala mamijilakSn wuri ning kikir ma 

2. muk mamumpang ludan tutan angsapratya | ngsa danda 
kudanda mandihaladi prakara ikang | karaman ring baru 
sapasuk thani pramana irika 

3. maka^arana kahyangan kinabhaktyan ramanta ring | baru sang 
hyang huwan sang hyang dSpur sang hyang kawyolan sang 
hyang | roh samangkana kadeyakna tanda rakryan ring 
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4. 6alaa kasinggalxan sowara sang mangaso magong | maclmit 
tka ri parawadwa haji wadwa rakryan parajuru hamba 
rakryan ryya | wan bamba rakryan rajaputra rajaputri 

5, rakryan strihaji makadi hamba rakryan maha | mantri mwang 
hamba rakryan sri parameswari tkarikanang magalah 
mamanah magandi ma j tSngran makuda mahaliman makarapa 

G. karungan pawdusan mahwan lambu haturan ^ang | haturan 
padu pabaraka kdi walyan sambal sumbul hulun haji jSnggi 
singgah mabrsi mawu [ luwiilung ityaiwamadi kabeh an 
kapwatasi 

7. rapamatSkySna tan baryyabaryya ^ila irikang thani ring baru 
tan pangalapa tSnamtSnaman salinarangnikeng ta | nayan 
thani hampyal pring ptung pucang s8r8h kayu | 

8. kayii sarwwaphala mulaphala tkaring wnang wnang prakara 
kapwatika tan baribarin denira yathanya tan pamnhara pra- 
mada ri(ng) si 1 yapwan hana sira kamatan tan yatna i sarasa 
(sang) hya 

9. ng ajha haji tamra prasasti kmitanikanang karaman ring baru 
sapai^ukthani matuha manwain kabeh ya sangkanani pramadanya 
salwirning langla(ng) | sang hyang ajna haji Iwiranya knana 
nigraha ka 4 

10. ma su 10 likhita patralekha manuwul matangnyan panga^i^- 
52/okSa pasSk ikauang karaman ring barn makabehan i rakryan 
kanurnhan wdihan yuga 1 i rakryan hujung wdihan yuga 1 
samgat landayan wdi 

11. han hlai 1 rakryan jasnn wungkal wdihan hlai 1 samgat 
landayan rarai wdihan hlai 1 rakryan palihjwan wdihan hlai 1 
samgat luwSm rarai 1 wdihan hlai 1 samgat pajabungah 
salimut hlai (1) 

12. sira mpu ring paruhapa ragi hlai 1 samgat pamwatan ma 4 
juru samya i kahuripan jati ma 14 akurug i tinghal pingliai 
kaki rajya ma 1 | ku 1 juru kuda ngan^^in ma 1 ku 1 makadi 
samgat 

13. parblySn salimut yuga 1 ||o|| pratyeka ni nama nikang karaman 
ring barn sapasuk thani matuha manwam kabeh tumarima 
anugraha paduka sri | maharaja sang hyang ajna haji tamra 
pra4^ti duwa 

14. ni puna^a padma tenggo kaki I8g6 18g6 bhagawan godhrman 
kaki adra kaki pingul baaija kaki basija kaki warta udati ritak 
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baklS kuclSiig mawwad | pingul paliit manikara sondong kaki 
badoti 

15. badoti dolo buddhange bungkaluh katon siina nini bagi- 
dili rSn^b dSpur suwSg kaki gota kaki bongok tunggu hyang 
landSli atuha j samangkana sang rayana kaki wata kaki purug 
jxiru panjir 

16. kaki truh kaki srgut tumbas ningkal padar wSwSkan badong 
uja kli tStSg godri tangkSb silum buru berSk gandar paragul | 
jSmbSli kulima kudSn bantyak glar cetSm ma 

17. ninghat bamala pragbata singkab baAul boreli gotami kaki 
abnli inanggar kaki agh8t8 kaki abul dasar pn8d kaki ba j 
ranggoh mancam dasri udSl gina bhSnjit 

18. ciwali inal kaki hacjang bakal kSbSk bungkali aawo lisyan 

monSn bukuh kasap cupona kaki saritSm saritSm rSmbu | 
mutanSm bayySn dSnulx mandSg wulik nudi 

19. sri kosri naris manub ut8 gereneng kaki sutanSm gSgySu 

gacang disara kaki liadySn || duwani gunung darat truk | 
manarat katir wngek rosi mawwad usri 

20. ^ti munggaug gahan kacang dlianajo gawang wSnySn rawa 
agnta anggita bacu endali nini tShSr Snuk buddhijo sSmbak 
godSngga | sentel inalSk barat gosti agonS 

21. kaki ngraman pajatyan bbateid dayadya lumbang atuba 
samangkana butatut kaki dharana kaki turuk tal juru aama | 
ngkana ganitra || duwani dSpur maning jafijSk 

22. gowana ajot drayo sampor wabana uwi us8n udikb tuwuh 
agotSm badrik bing bnik udi dunggi | mabitSm cabya soddba 
jugil ant 8b ka 

23. ki robbitSm jagra kriya batak rajana grk angkSn sambat yodini 
golo durat jtingan bas8(ng) wulyan a [ gSm baranggo kukup 
gHl8ng plSwok waka 

24. bayangan pajyan anamar bhawan damar wiraman 
kodiowok gumawang tanggal pagySn gusa|r galimpo gahyang 
trikSm son^ok 

25. pracala nini gupSk nini banyan turuk gong kaki 
gubab kaki rajana buncang ampSt wijyawa abrn krtana | kaki 
tingkSs kaki angk8n binag buddhiwu uha 

2Ga atuba samangkana kaki antop kaki s8nd8ng kaki 

basfjang ugresa heman kaki cakal kaki aryyana ba \ tan buyut 
sagar pu godr juru godbara 
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27. nan tondSm nini halintSr tulus dhanaja kohana 
nuwul rtiodik kaki s8g8h pingul nini cakal mina gamit sugal 
suri icclia ni 

28. wangsa nini aibong bana nutug grhana winaya ali 
inSruk angkSn gamparan muncluku sarala gSntar ] disri pidyah 
bacol anti purusa tikus 

29. ab unggwan bbingakuh amSn ampag tejani abhitu 
sabhalwali uni arum dugaman lodan ay wan citi | m pinghai 
wudSl dungah humu(ng) gayung bhutaka 

30. trikSm abuli w8t8h rimbit nulus unjman disc pindyan wrat 
mabawan wabiman um8k gampar kaki | bagukri burunju snmrik 
basSgSh guman 

31. udini kaki nian8t8n wuri bunjara bhit8m prgol atuha samang- 
kana harap r8nibho guwawo kaki lo | dan /caki hL8nggo winkas 
kaki grhana juru 

32. sanaangkana rahab || duwani pkan godhana mBiaidah gosinSm 
nini bagan g8nibo dharmmaja tguli manda jitem | pilang 
murah nini badew8k umbSg k8j8batu 

33. yodha kaki yodha bancal bungkaluli nini i;idat adot ibu gowistha 
buyut rna buddhi manjok sadan [ mnlya kiran suddhika suddhi- 
n8m paragul 

34. kaki ISmbana mantun gutung kaki hlam kti lungguh kaki 
manada pangi ingut nutSr ngewob al8m sura abo | s tiu8m 
gumuk manik nini manik ka 

35. ki bhawana wagab gati maman dhrrmina sur81 samp8t mandal 
bangkak mrgas bopekol jiwati satra ] marmmii rmua nihak 
saniddhyamandawa 

30. mandala tSngge tirSm mongwa badati pagut widdhi 3* bog 
bikukal raman kaki adiya purulu nimi maryya ] tama gondok 
dadi kaki {owok nini 

37. tungi tarahan dawSk kaki sSugka buddhaja atuba samangkana 
( ) man ( )no kaki tirim nini hadyan godrda kalib kaki bana 
gowista kaki winaya salaka 

38. baj8n samangkana kweb nikananang karaman ring baru 
sapaiukthani matuba manwam kabeb tumarima anugra | ha 
paduka 4rl mabaraja sang byang ajna ba 


6 Written in Old- Javanese characters. 
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39. ji tamra prasasti || yapwan hana sira wwang duracara tan 
yatna i sarasa nikeng sima ngke ring barn kabwa t | 
karmaknanya salwirning paucamabapata 

40. ka bhuktinya ring ibatra paratra awuka tan tmwa saina inuwab 
yajamna kiwatSngSn pakelakning janina tma | liananya||ol| 


Translation 

First face and right side. 

1. ||011 Hail ! Tbe Saka year past, 956, tbe montb of Vaisakha, 
seventh day of tbe dark half of the montb, paniron (day of 
the six-day week), wage (day of the five-day week), Sunday, 
ivtigulwugtiy'^ tbe star is Dhanistba, the deity is Vis^u, the yoga 

2. is Brahma, the kara'g.a is Wawa, the planet® is in the 
Eastern region. At this time the orders of Sri maharaja rakai 
halu srI Lokeswara Dha] rminawangsa Airlangganantawikra- 
mottunggade- 

3. wa were received by rakrydn mahdmantri i kino (who is) Sri 
Sanggramawijaya Dharmmaprasadottunggadewi and communi- 
cated to rakrydn | kanuruhan (viz.) Hu Dharuimamurtti 
Narottamadana- 

4. sura rakrydn hujung (viz.)Pu Amrta, who ordered that 

the kardman (community) of Baru all together shall bring 
into execution the sacred royal command (inscribed on) the 
copper-plate {tdmraprasasti) sealed with Garucjamukha. This 
has to be taken care of in connexion 

5. with the night-sojourn of H. M. the great king at this place 
of Baru. The necessity thereof being that, in the night, 
while he was desirous of conquering enemies, Sri maharaja 
had to dwell in the field of battle. These enemies of 
him were 

6. from Hasin. Afterwards, he alone possessed the earth-ball. 
Then the free-hold destined for the people of Baru (was 

obtained) through the instrumentality of the rd^ria-s of 

Baru, all together. Thus the import of the promise of Paduka 
sri maha- 

7 Name of a wuku. 

8 Abbreviated form of (jrahdcdra, as we find in other records. 
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7. raja at (that) night was acted upon to diffuse (his) fame.® 
But, before that, Paduka sri maharaja, and my master 
who is a Saiva-Saugata^^ ascetic, headed by (lit., to first 
having) the savigat iiarhlyan (and) dang hyang Mahananda [ 
signalised the defeat of the king of Hasin. After he was 

8. killed, he was personally seen before by all the people. Then 
Paduka sri maharaja was followed by samgat la'^daydn rarai 

(who is) Pu Ba 1 and samgat luwem rarai (who is) Pu 

Manuri. It is not 

9. necessary even so to offer a false eulogy “ for the king, since 

he (really) passed the night at the place of Barn. Then 

the free-hold destined for the people of Barn, (was obtained) 
through the co-operation of all the people of Baru the old and 
the young, all together. 

10. These are the people who gave a hearing to the clear orders of 
Paduka sri maharaja and to the exhortations of the samgat 
la7;idaydn rarai and the samgat lu\wem rarai. For these reasons, 
the samgat pamani- 

11. ka7i (who is) Pu Godrda and the kardmdn of Baru collected 
themselves to pay respects for the bestowal of the favour 
of sri maharaja. (Now) the sacred royal command (contained 
in) the copperplate has to be taken care of (and) to be 
used as an instrument 

IJ^. for fulfilling the pledges of Paduka sri maharaja which 
have been received for their children for the remotest future. 
On account of the very greatness of earlier affections, sri 
maharaja gave all his helpers (from Baru and elsewhere?) 
places and 

ly, his beneficent attention, (and) clothes to those who were 
attached (to him). Like the current of the (river) Gauge, 
the affections of Paduka sri maharaja also (fiowed) on 


9 The text has tmnoraxca which may be the compound of Mal.-Polyuesiaii 
verbal preilx ma and the /*««:< (also, Skt.) Saurabha, lu Indonesian linguistics, 
is. frequently replaced by o. The reading of munoratha gives however a better 
flense. We should then translate as *‘...was brought to a success.’’ 

10 A detailed note on this phrase has appeared in the Indian Culture^ voL I, 
no. 2, pp. 284-86. 

11 The text has ^mitthyathawana’. *’astavanaP The root may be ‘siu\ 
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different citizens and were henceforward noticeable up to the 
end of the island of Yava, widely spreading to other 

14. islands. Now just like the flow of the (river) Ganga, the 
promptness of exertion abides with the maharaja. Moreover, 
(the gift of) clothes created joy for the worthy Sakticiira, 
while the addition of friends to the guards of the forces of 
4ri mahara 

15. ja|created the confusion of the enemies. (Thus) the world- 
conqueror, Paduka sri maharaja returned from the field 
of battle to make the world conformable to the four vari}>as 
(and) the four ahamas.\ (Thus) in the first place was re- 
vitalised all the sacred religious systems, | 

IG. Paduka sri maharaja considered stone^* (and) gold as (of) 
equal (value) as long as the attempt of protecting the world 
was his aim. In consequence of being favoured by| Paduka 
&rl maharaja, the sacred royal command of 

17. the copper plate has to be taken care of by the kardmdn 
of Baru, all together. Without being opposed by the Hon. 
nciyaha-s and the pratyaya-s, (they) received Airthani for the 
most distant future. Futher, the future 

18. Kings must indeed leave off the place of Baru that has been 
sorted under Airthani. Only the kardman of Baru have the 
sole authority of possessing free-hold of Baru including (its) 
delights and troubles, great and small, in connexion with its 

19. freedom. This freedom may not be violated by being brought 
under the Hon. three (viz.) the pangkur, the tawany the tirip 
and all sorts of ‘‘people who live on royal income wuluwuj 

great and small, having at their head, the mUra 
paramUray^^ 

20. pangurang^^ kring^^ padem^"^ manimpiki^^ paranakany^^ 

12 Read in the text. 13 Artisans in employment of the king. 

14 In F6?., VII, p. 24 Kern translated this word as ‘great and petty usur©^8^ 

Stutterheim plausibly suggests that the terms may signify ‘chiefs*. See TR(r., 

65, p. 246. 

15 Kern translated this word by ‘Mendicant friar* in FO., VII, p. 47. Stutter- 
heim suggests that the term signifies ^tuhan* i.e. older,, village-head, 

16 A certain class of monks? See Kern, VG., VII, p. 35. 

17 Apparently a class of persons. For a detailed note see TBG., 65, p. 247. 

18 Cabinet-workers? 19 ‘One belonging to a mixed caste* (Kern). 


SEPTEMBEH, 1935 
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limus ffaluhy^^ mangrinci,^^ manglmri parang, sunglm, 
dhura,^^ pgnganihan,^^ tajiy^^ watu [ sukunf^^ halu 

warah,^'^ rahasang,^^ ramanangf^^ pini- 

21. nglai,^^ katanggarauy^^ tapahaji,^^ airhaji,^^ malandang^^ 
leca,^^ lahlab,^^ pakalangkang kutak,^^ tangkil,^^ trpan,^^ 
salyut,^^ icatu ivalahy*^ pa | manikany'^^ sikpan,^^ rumban,^^ 
tirivan,'^^ wilang thd- 

22. wifi kaioah,^^ thigkes,*^ manambingiy^^ tan- 

gliiran,^^ tuha dagang;'^ juru gosali,^* mangrumhai,^^ 


20 Gold-smith. 21 An in&*pector? 

22 For a detailed note see Berg, Mid, Jav, Hist, Trad,, p-p. 19 ff.- TUG,, 65^ 
pp. 2o4 if. Probably a class of smiths. 

23 A class of smiths. 24 Apparently a class of persons. 

25 A grinder of stones. 

26 A class of medical men who invoke the aid of gods to cure diseases by mak- 
ing offerings to them. 

27 ‘Persons from the retinue of the king, rendering services as director of the 
orchestra, wayang and other ent3rtainments\ 

28 A certain class of persons. 29 Apparently a class of persons. 

30 A class of persons. Musician P 31 A class of persons. 

32 On this and the following term, see the note of Dr. Stutterheim in TBG., 

65, pp, 250-61, 33 See the preceding note. 

34 The term signifies someone who institutes a dice-play or cock-scra'ppiug 
and collects 10 p. c. 

35 A certain class of persons. 36 A certain class of persons. 

37 Head of the rice-granaries. 38 A certain class of persons, 

39 A class of officers in the special service of the king. 

40 A class of persons. Officers? 41 A class of musicians? 

42 Corresponding to watu waiting of other inscriptions? 

43 Jewellers. 44 A class of officers. 

45 Setters of jewels. 46 A class of officers. 

47 We have elsewhere wilang wanwa, Kern translated the term by ‘Land- 
teller’. According to Stutterheim ‘division (divider?) of grounds in the communal 
possession’ . 

48 ‘Pot-washers* (Kern, VG,, VII, p. 47); ‘persons with the task of bathing 
women 40 days after their delivery’ (TBG,, 65, pp. 257 ff). 

49 A class of persons probably connected in some way with war-armour. 

60 Workers of articles with bamboo? 61 Makers of ropes. 

62 A class of persons. 53 Traders. 

54 Elsewhere tuha gusali. Smiths. 55 Corresponding to Indian ‘caranas’ ? 
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mangeunjaif^ Uihannmhi,^^ jiiru jnru hanpaaiii^^ 

jnrii jtiru jalir,^^ pahuar^^^ 

23. pang gulling paiviingkunnng,^^ misra hino,^^ misrdnginanginy^^ 

well tamhang wMi weli panjut, well wadung’^^ 

palamakf^ urutanj^ dampnlan,^^ | pahalungkuf^^ karhigrengan/^ 
tepung hawungf^^ sungsungf'^ pangu- 

24. rang pasukalasj^ sipad wiluty’^^ juku{ng),^^ pdningangiiP^ 

pamdwasya,^^ hopan,^^ panrangan,^^ sekar tahunf^ | 

awut,^^ panigang patatar^^ tamjw si 

25. n>*®, parajaphala^^^ pagarakapan,^^ pawdihan,^^ pamahat,^^ 

66 According to Juynboll, festoon-makers for fcris. 

57 Medical man or seeker of roots of medical plants? 

58 Apparently a class of persons. 59 A class of persons. 

60 Officers haifing controF over houses instituting dice-games. 

61 The head of prostitutes. 62 A class of persons. 

63 A class of persons. 64 A class of persons. 

65 An officer who brings (?) orders (of the king.^). See TBG^, 66, p. 258. 

66 It signifies buffoon. See Ihid.; BKl,, 1924, p. 284. 

67 Dealers in ropes. 68 Dealers in lime. 

69 Dealers in lights, luminaries etc. 

70 Dealers in hatchets. 71 Tallow-chandler. 

72 Apparently a class of people. 73 An attendant of horses. 

74 Apparently a class of people. 75 A class of officers. 

76 Copyists of palm-leaf Mss. Vide also TBG,, 65, p. 260. 

77 Messenger. 

78 An officer who receives money or fines in connection with border-lands or 
privileges etc. See TBG,, 65, pp. 260-61. 

79 A sort of fine? See a detailed note in TBG., 65, 'pp. 261-62. 

80 A class of ships. 

81 The same as miira anginungin? See note 66 above. 

82 The interpretation of this word by Kern (VG,, VII, p. 48) does not appear 
to be accaptable. It is not Sanskrit and may be connected with the Jav. wasi or 
wasi or wesi. See a detailed note by Dr. Stutterheim in TBG., 65, pp. 263-64. 

83 Many. Perhaps we have to think here of ^all sorts of^ Can this then bo 
connected with the following words? See Ibid., p. 261. 

84 Persons eocpert in maintaining the dryness of a particular thing? 

86 Annual tribute. 86 A certain class of people? 

87 Tributes of three blah: 1]^ See TBG-, 65, p. 263. 

88 Procurers of fruits for royal dishes? 89 Dealers of clothes. 

90 Dealers of palm-wine. 
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manylaha,^^ pasanga^i^^, patanghalaii^^ , widu^^, mangidung^^, 
watch I }ro^^, etc., all (these) may not at all force upon 

2(1. the place of Baru, Only the hardman of Baru up to its whole 
extent are the sole authority over all of its possessions, of 
great and small sorts. Further, the rdmanta-^ of (Ba-) 

27. ni can have two places (?) as business-markets where to 
regulate the sale of cotton goods, necklaces of precious metals, 
GainaraAd^.VLB of merchants, two classes (?) of red paints {?), | 
carrier-baskets {?), and different kinds of transactions in 

28. wares, transactions in rice and — Further tliey can obtain 
rent(?)from goldsmiths, ironsmiths. brass-smiths. They can also 
possess the daya^ig^^, InaljrrKm^^ nainhP^^ jhiggp^^ pujut.^^ If 

29. all such persons do not recognise (the authority of) all the 
rdmanta-s of Baru, to such as these good and bad things 
may happen, e.g., the a/cca-flower that beare no fruit^®, the 
pumpkin that creeps along the ground, death, corjise 


Second face and left side 

1. bedewed,’^ blood spilt on the ground,®^ sprinkled spittle | that 
one must swallow, headstrong-ness, rashness with hands, 
rashness in speech, uncovering of magically forged weapons, 
a/noA-making, 

91 Dealers of lac-dye. 

92 A class of singers. For literature on the subject see references in 
TBG., 65, ?>. 263. 

93 Royal slaves of the inner apartments. 

94 The word wwelya is not known to nae, 

95 These are ‘probably servants or slaves of various denominations. Over 
kunjman. See TBG., 65. p. 253. 

96 This and the following phrases form a stereotyped passage which already 
occurs in the Gedcngan-inscription of 782 Saka i,See Kern, VG.„ VII, p. 17 ff.). 
In his note on the relevant portions of the text, Kern remarked that the writer 
had something in mind which we do not understand with sufficient clearness. 
Though his remarks hold good even now, Dr. Stutterheim has recently thrown some 
light on this difficult passage. Vide, TBG,, 65, pp. 268 ff. 

97 Vide, Jonker, Een Oudjavaansch loetboek, 1885, art. 66 and 67. The ‘blood 
spilt’ was gathered by mischievous persons and this formed a kind of poison; the 
ground thereunder was regarded os antidote to it. So ‘blood spilt’ was dreaded 
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2. molestation of women,®** chasing (?), following (?), standing 
shoulder to shoulder (P),®® all sorts of punishments, abuses, 
etc. The kardman of Baru are the authority over the whole 
extent of the place. 

3. In making use of this place the hermitage (in Baru) should 
be respected by the rdmanta-^oi | Baru, the Rev. Huwan, 
the Rev. DSpur, the Rev, Kawyolan, the Rev. | Roh. Now 
these have to be enforced by the tanda rakrydn of 

4. Balan by publicly announcing from the way to go (the 
following, viz.,) the intruders, whether great or small, inclu- 
ding the paraivadwd, haji wadiod, rakrydn parajuru, harnha 
rakrydn ryya | wan^ harnha rakrydn rdjaputra, (harnha 
rakrydn) rdjapzitrl, (harnha) 

5. rakrydn strlhaji, having at their head the haviha rakrydn 
mahd | mantri and harnha rakrydn srl paraineswarV^^ up to 
magalahj^^ mamanahJ^^.vtaga^diJ^^ ma j tengran^^^.makuday^^^ 
inahaliTiianJ^^ viakarapa^^^^ 

6. karimgan(^^ | paivilnsan,^^^ rnahwan,^^^ lainhti,^^^ even as 
jang,^^^ Also the padu paharakaj^^ kdi,^^* walyanj^^^ sairthal 


by the Javanese people. See Bahad Tanah Jawi^ pp. 264-266, ed. Meinsma, quoted 
by Stutterheim in TBir., 65, p. 271; f.n. 74. 

98 This is Stutterheim’s interpretation of the term. Kern offered a different 
meaning in his edition of the OetfanganAmcri^^tion, 

99 According to V.d. Tuuk, descendants (?)’. 

100 Similar passages occur only in the records of the Ka^iruperiod. Cf. OJO., 
LXVII, 11. 16-17 a038 6aka), LXVII, 11. 18-19 (1057 Saka). See also OF., 
1928, Ipp. 106-108, inscr. no. 2, 11. A. 1-2. 

101 Lancers. 102 Bowmen, archers. 

103 Wielders of clubs. 104 Flag-carriers. 

105 Oavalry-officers. 106 Elephant-riders. 

107 Garnerer, gatherer of dry sticks or fuels. 

108 Boar-keepers. 109 Goat-keepers. 

110 The word is not known to mo. 

111 A kind of vessels. 

112 Junks P 

113 Apparently a class of 'persons. 

114 For a note on these terms see TBG., 65, pp. 264-65. 
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5wm6?/Z,”^ Imlun jenggi,^^'^ smggali,^^^ viahrsi,^^^ maivu\ 

hiwulung,^"^ etc. All who likewise 

7, take care of the inner regions may not have any doubt about 

what the place of Baru stands for : they may not take — 
(and) all kinds of forbidden things from that place, (such as), 
hampyaU^^^ pring,^^^ betel-nut, betel- leaf, trees, [ 

8, all kinds of fruits, earth-fruits, up to animals of various 
sizes. All these (persons) may not have any doubt about 
it (i. e., about the sila of Baru). Similarly, others may not 

create troubles in | If there be anyone who does not 

bestow (any) care for the substance of the sacred 

9, royal command (contained in) the copperplate which has 
(indeed) to be taken care of by the hardmdn of Baru to the 
full extent of the place, by all the olders and the young, for 
troubles arising therefrom (i, e,, from that negligence) and for 
all sorts scant courtesy 1 to the sacred royal command, he 
shall pay the fine of ka 4 

10. ina su 10. The writer (of this record) is Manuwul. On 
account of this fact (i. e., this royal favour), the whole 
community of Baru offered different gifts. To the rakrydn 
kanuruhari (they gave) | 1 set of cloths. The rakrydn hujung 
(received) cloth 1 set ; the samgat landayan 

11. (received) 1 piece of cloth; the rakrydn jasun ivungkal (received) 
1 piece of cloth ; the samgat landayan rarai (received) 1 piece 
of cloth ; the rakrydn palinjwan (received) 1 piece of cloth ; the 
samgat luxoem rarap^ | (received) 1 piece of cloth; the samgat 
pajahungah (received) 1 piece of dark-coloured cloth ; 


115 Probably a class of native officers. See ibid., pp. 265-66. 

116 Slaves coining to the king’s possession out of misdeeds. See Ibid,, p. 266. 

117 A class of slaves. For a note see Kern, VG., VII, p, 30; Stutterheim, 
lidma^legenden und lidma-reliefs in Indonesien, I,, p. 278. 

118 A class of persons. 

119 Also Fdbrsi» According to Kern (VG., VII, p. 49), cushion-carriers of 
the king. That they were servants or slaves of the king is clear. See TBG,v, 
op. city p. 266. 

120 Slaves engaged for falconry? 

121 The word is not known to me, 122 Different kinds of bamboos. 
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12. Sirampu'^^ of Paruliapa (received) 1 piece of (cloth); the 
samgat pamwatan (received) md 4 ; the jurv sdmya of Kahuri- 
pan jati (received) ma 14; the ahmig of the tinghal : pinghai 
(who is) grandfather^^^ of Eajya (received) ma 1, 1 ku 1 ; the jnru 
over horses: nganggin (received) ma 1, ku 1 ; above all, the 
savngat 

13. pdrhlyen (received) 1 set of dark-cloured (cloth) ||o|| Each of the 
names of (the members of the) kardmdn of Baru to the whole 
extent of the place, of all the olders and the young who received 
the favour of Paduka srI maharaja (through) the sacred royal 
command (contained in) the copperplate, is (the following) : 

14.37- [This portion of the text contains the names of persons 
of the community of Baru. Among them we also notice the 
names of women called nini or ibu in Old- Javanese. J 

38. So, all the (members of the) kardmdn of Baru to the whole 
extent [ of the place, the old and the young, all received the 
favour of Paduka ^ri maharaja (through) the sacred royal 
command 

39. (contained in) the copper plate. || If there be any wicked 
person who does not pay any heed to the import regarding the 
free region of Baru, as the result of his deeds may he ex- 
perience all kinds of five great sins 

40. in this world and in the next ; he may be attacked without 
finding (any) relief. Moreover, as long as he lives, from all 
sides (lit. left and right), the abhorrence of men shall | be 
his lot lloll. 


Himansu Bhusan Sarkar 


123 The transcription reads *sira mpu*. It is doubtful if the recepient*s name 
will be omitted in such a case. Mpu means Mr., Herr, etc. I think that both the 
words taken together form a personal name. 

124 It is not clear if we have to do here with the title of an official or not. 



The Language of the Vaddas 

The Vaddas are believed to belong to the aboriginal population of 
Ceylon. Their present home is the eastern part of the Island between 
the central highlands and the sea. They are generally divided into 
three groups : (1) The Rock-V addas are the most primitive of them 
They live entirely on hunting and dwell in natural caves in the 
forests east of Batticaloa between Bibile and Maha-oya. (2) The 
Village-Vaddas are living in the frontier districts of the old Vadda- 
country. They have some intermixture with Sinhalese blood and are a 
little more civilised than the Eock-Vaddas. They have learnt 
to build huts for dwelling in and roughly to cultivate the soil, 
(3) The Coast-Vaddas inhabit small villages along the eastern coast 
between Trincomalee and Batticaloa. They have intermarried 
with Tamils and adopted their language and partly their manners 
and customs . 

But I shall not enter here into a discussion of the racial problems 
connected with the Vaddas. Queries of such a kind must be answered 
by ethnologists and anthropologists, not by a linguist, and by 
scholars who had opportunity of observing the life of those people 
iniheir. own country and of inquiring into their physical and 
psychical character. It may be sufficient, therefore, to refer to the 
standard works of T. and S. S a r a s i n, Die Weddas von Ceylon und 
die sie umgebenden Volkerschaften, Wiesbaden 1893; H. Parker, 
Ancient Ceylon, London 1909 ; and C. G. and Br. Z.Seligmann, 
The Veddas, Cambridge 1911, where also more literature may be 
found. I confine myself to the short notice that according to my 
opinion which, I think, is in general agreement with that of the 
Seligmanns, the unsophisticated Vaddas represent, in fact, the 
remnant of aboriginal inhabitants of Ceylon. Their life as hunters 
is probably the same as* led by their ancestors at the time of the 
arrival in Ceylon of the first Aryan immigrants about five centuries 
B.C. It is not certain, however, if they are identical with the Yakkhd 
mentioned in the MahdvaTrisa as aboriginal population of the Island. 
For it is not impossible that people of different race and origin were 
living in Ceylon even at that early period (cf . A. M. H o c a r t, 
Takshas and Vaddas, Studia Indo^Iranica, p. 3 sq.). At present the 
Vaddas denote by the spirits of the deceased persons of their 

owa race. 
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The Viiclclas speak aow a Sinhalese dialect of a peculiar character. 
Very often races or tribes have adopted another language, that 
of their conquerors or that of those they have conquered. I shall 
now try to describe the character of the Vadda language in connec- 
tion with similar dialects spoken in the Island. The linguistic 
material for the study of the Vadda language (abbrev. VL), as far 
as it is accessible to me, is contained in the following works : 

(a) L. d e Z o y s a, Note on the Origin of the Veddas, with a 
few specimens of their songs and charms, JRA.S., Ceylon 
Br., VII, No. 24, 1881, p. 93 sq. (abbrev. Z). 

(b) H. N e V i 1 1, The Vaedda Dialect, The Taprobanian, I, 
1885, p. 13 aq.; and The Vaeddas of Ceylon, ibid., II, 
1887, p. 121 sq. (abbrev. N I, II). 

(c) A. T. W. M a r a m b e. The Vedda Language, Kandy 
1893 (abbrev. M). 

(d) H. P a r k e r. Ancient Ceylon, p. 123 sq, (abbrev. P). 

(e) C. G. and Br. Z. S e 1 i g m a n n The Veddas, through the 
whole work and especially pp. 380 sq., 423 sq. where in the 
Vocabulary, I suppose, the words collected by the Sarasius 
are included (abbrev. S). 

(f) I collected myself some materials in 1896 (abbrev. G) 
from Bintenne-Vaddas, sbow-Viiddas according to the 
Seligmanns. 

Wherever it seems advisable to distinguish the various groups 
of the Vaddas I differentiate between (a) SV. (Southern Vaddas, V.’s 
ofNilgala andSita Vanniya); (b) NV. (Northern Vaddas, V.’s of 
Bintenne and the degenerated groups near the Bibile-Batticaloa 
road); (c) EV. (Eastern Vaddas, Ooast-Vaddas). 

It is hardly possible to arrive at a fully satisfactory result con- 
cerning the Vadda language. The texts, we know, are chiefly songs, 
invocations (of the yaku) and charms. Such texts, however, are 
a very weak base for linguistic investigations. They are sometimes 
partly unintelligible to the reciter himself (cf . S. 289-90, 298, 301) 
and we know from other languages that verses of popular or nursery 
songs and the like often become so corrupt that they may consist of 
words and syllables and sounds without any sense. The two invoca- 
tions (NV., S. 280-1) are given by the Seligmanns themselves with 
all reserve. Very often in such verses the pronunciation is influenced 
by the musical recitation : short vowels may be lengthened and long 
vowels shortened. I refer to rhymes like vatlgo-gacapo-hendapo 
(S.311) or gacapo-natapo-hedapo <Z.99). Our informers are also 

I.H.Q., SEFTEMIlEIt, 1935 
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inconsistent and perhaps sometimes inaccurate in their translitera- 
tion. The vowels e and a are often not distinguished : N I 30 has 
kariya, bear' (spelt kaeriyd), but P. 125 keriya; S. 293 dhga, body, 
(spelt but S. 428cnpe; S. 276 paagiri-kola, betel leaf, but 

S. 427, No. 19 peiigiri-V^ The vowel a, apparently pronounced as 
indifferent vowel 9 after the accentuated syllable, is frequently 
written e: mangacexiawa, to go, S. 437, No. 88; /mwbeia, to this 
place, S. 429, No. 32. but Jumihate S. 431, No. 50. The cerebrals f, 
d, ^ are not separated from t, d, n, nor the lingual Z from I in the 
vocabulary S. 424 sq. P, 126 spells hold, beast, S. 27G bota, but 
N I. 30 hotdh. The word for ‘fruiP is often spelt gediya, often 
gediya : that for "elk, sambar/ S. 287 gona, but S. 289 gCv^a. 

In all these cases we can also assume that the distinction of these 
sounds has entirely disappeared in the VL and the informers in their 
transliteration arbitrarily follow the Sinhalese spelling, or that the 
single Vaddas themselves pronounced the soundsina different manner. 

In spite of all such difficulties the fact is indisputable that the 
VL is a kind of colloquial Sinhalese, P a r k e r (p. 123J says : "^The 
Vaedi dialect is to a great extent the colloquial Sinhalese tongue, 
but is slightly changed in form and accent. Yet closelj as it resembles 
the latter, these differences and the manner in which it is pronounced 
render it quite an unknown language to one who has not a special 
acquaintance with it." 

The correctness of this statement is shown by the following 
conversational sentences which I quote from S, 388-9 and from my 
own collection. To the sentences quoted from S. I shall add in 
brackets a transliteration according to the system adopted by myself 
for the sake of uniformity. As to pronunciation we must keej) in 
mind that the accent generally lies on the first syllable of the word 
and that the vowel a after the accent is = ^ (i.e. indifferent vowel). 
In compounds each word }ias its own accent. 

( 1 ) ham hanikete mangacapa, go (come) quickly. S. 388 {han. 
hanikata man-^ac«pan) = SiDh. hani~hanikata varen, 

(2) heminkata kata^kara^damapah, speak slowly, G. =Sinh. 
hemin (or hemihita) kathd-karapan, 

(3) me galreke maieme, this axe belongs to me, S. 388 {me 
gaUr&kka maye-ma). 

( 4 ) kankuna patagacala ginaucala pncakadala kavilanya, 
having killed the sambar, having kindled a fire, having 
roasted and cut (it) he eats, S,389 (kan^ku'^d pafa^gacald, 
gina-ucald, puca-kaia-ld kavilana). 
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(5) me gage kav liana gedi kodogi, there are no (eatable) 
fruits on this tree, Gr.=Sinh. me gahe gidi ndhd, 

(G) mage ayi^rukulata penefta, 7nage kana-rukulata ahena, 
I see with my eyes, I hear with my ears, G. 

(7) kcrigd maldliyen gacapuva-ma hota-damdpi, the bear 
when killed with the bow fell down, G. 

(8) mama kale mau-gacald gayi-mdje rd'-mdje nidd danidpihy 
having gone to the forest I slept on a tree during the 
night, G. 

( 9 ) vdl’kobd-i-dlin maye maldllya mando-karald tibefta, 
my bow is made of v.k.v. (wood), G. 

(10) balumaiiata dna-damanta epd balu mafia td kavilayi, 
do Qot beat the dog, the dog will bite you, G. 

I also add two verses from a song of the Harabora-vava Vaddas in 
Bintenne ; 

Sorabora~vdve sonda oln nelum dtl 
mlvd nelannata sonda sonda liyo etl 

‘Gn the Sorabora tank there are beautiful water-lilies and lotuses. 
Most beautiful women come to pluck them off.*’ 

Though some details, and chiefly the single expressions in these 
sentences require further explanation, we can say that on the whole 
their structure as well as the grammatical forms are Sinhalese. After 
this preliminary remark we can enter* into the details of phonology, 
morphology and vocabulary by which the Sinhalese character of the 
VL is confirmed or by which the VL is distinguished from regular 
colloquial Sinhalese. 

PHONOLOGY. 

In vocalism^ the alternation of u and i {puda^ offering, M. 23 or 
pida M. 26 ; kiriy something good and precious, or 1mru-y Z. 100) 
seems to prove the existence in VL of the intermediate sound it. Adv. 
nm6a, quickly, is probably connected with v. numana^ to go ; miniy 
men, alternates with minu; peratiiy in front, S. 308 with perati, S. 
312; V. pucanay to cook, roast, is perhap8=Sinh, pisanavd. The 
vowel e alternates with o in polahgi, female viper, G. pelahgi M. 15 
so that we may also suppose the existence of d. The inaccuracy of 
the vowel pronunciation is shown by the fact that sometimes o, o is 
spelt for a, a. But the final diphthong in forms like kigdlayy having 
said, for kiydldy or in veyy is, becomes, for 7)6 Z. 101, 100 (also spelt >^ai, 
-ayiy -eyi) represents an archaic pronunciation. The same occurs in 
mediaeval Sinhalese inscriptions. 
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In the weakening and elision of consonants the VL goes farther 
than Sinhalese. Cf. dagL tooth, side by side with dat, S. 448, No. 
170 = Sinh, dat; gayi, tree, in gayi-gediya, areca nut, for Sinh. gas; 
gayL rock, in gayi-ge M. 14 for Sinh. gaUge, cave. Also i?/a, head, 
ayi, eye, for Sinh. isa^ dsa. Initial b alters with v, (bandura, monkey, 
or vandurd); m with v {nilmd, buffalo, Z. 98, generally mlvd); final 
with in (andauy form, nelun, lotus, = Sinh. andam, nelnm etc.). A 
peculiarity is the sound c, frequently alternating with s : icuy isa, 
head; maca, inasa, meat or fish. Cf. pncana, 'pusana S. 276, to cook. 
In Z c is very often spelt for s, even in genuine Sinh. words : thus 
conday good, for sonda, honda ; dca, dsa, sky. = Sinh. ahasa etc.' The 
verb gacana in mah-gacana, to go, has nothing to do with Pali 
gacchati, as I wrongly assumed in my Sinhalese Grammar y 1900, p. 
89. It is =s:Sinh. gasaiiavd, Pali ghamsati and the jArase means 
literally 'to rub the road.’ The double cc, jj stands for tiy, dig (cf. 
Sinh. coll, gejja, small bell, for gediya) in words like peccd P. 126 
for petiyd^ the little one; pojja, for Sinh. podiya, small bit. 

MORPHOLOGY 

The declension is the same in the VL as in Sinhalese. All the 
Sinhalese forms are met with in our Vadda texts: PI. forms ( = stem) 
are eyes ; isy heads; aiu, branches, S. 198,200; the PI, in val 
occurs in gini-pojjd-val, stars, S 448; that in -Id in lamd-ld, hoys 
M. 21^*. Obi, cases pL waym, of snakes ; polahgnn, of vipers; gaL 
gavarun, of sambar deer, S. 198,283. The instr. sg. or abl. ends in 
-en, An : vdssen^ with rain ; kanderiy from the hill ; the loc. sg. in -e : 
bade, in the womb, S. 194, gaye ( = Sinh. gahe), on the tree, G, The 
case-affixes -ia (dat.^ -ge (gen.), -gen (abl.) are used as in Sinh : yaka 
-ta, to the Yaka, S. 271, petiyd-gcy of the little one, N II. 124, 
kattiiva-geriy from the mass, M. 26^®. The sentence me gayi ara 
gayi-ta lokuyi, this tree is higher than that tree, G., exactly corres- 
ponds to Sinh. me gaha ara gaha-ta vadd lokuyi. The form 
deyiyanne is to be understood as voc. and compared with Sinh. forms 
like plydneni or ^'nani, oh father. The charm 
iri-deyi'danne okmd 
sanda-deyiya7ine okmd 
pase^budunne okmd 
situ okmd situ 
must be translated 

Oh sun-god buffalo, 

Oh moon-god buffalo, 
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Oh solitary Buddha buffalo, 

Slop, buffalo, stop. 

The buffalo is addressed with a honorific title, as in another charm 
the elephant is addressed with appdy oh daddie. 

It seems that the syntactical use of the cases is more loose than in 
Sinhalese. I refer to sentence No. 0 where dat. forms in -ta occur as 
instrumentals. 

As to the numerals often stress has been laid on the fact that the 
Vaddas do not count to show the low stage of their intelligence. It is 
tru®, they have no practice in counting ^but simply because they do 
not need it in their daily life. Sinhalese numerals frequently occur 
in the texts : saU hat^T, S. 287,288; hdfa, =60 S. 2Sb; pans iya^bOO, 
S. 198; ddsa = l,000, S. 287; patnLdekay the two feet, S. 317 etc. 
The pronouns are also the same as in Sinhalese. It is sufficient to 
quote the personal pronouns man, I; to, thou = Sinh. mama, to; gen. 
ma 2 /e = Sinh. ina-ge; pi. api, topi. 6\ obi. apa, topa. Demonstrative 
stems are me, e, ara ; interr. kavuda, who, S. 31C etc. 

In the rerhal inflection there are more differences between the 
two languages. The colloquial Sinhalese forms of the present tense in 
-anavd, -inavdy enavd are not unknowm(cf. S. 275. M 21^®) but the 
paradigm (v. to eat) noted down by myself is 
mail kavilaha api kavilaha 

topa ,, topi ,, 

e-dtto ,, e-dtto ,, 

Here the pron. of the 2nd and 3rd per. sg. w^ould perhaps be more 
correctly to, e-dtta (this person). More archaic forms like eyi, he 
comes, S. 282 ; ganiyi, he takes, M. 279 ; yanamo, we go, N II, 126, 
penemo, we see, ibid. (Sinh. penemv^ are not infrequent. 

As to the moods the imperative ends in -pan (pin. -pav) or is the 
jjure verbal stem: kiydpany-pav, idem), but also nadaVy 

make a sound, S. 297. The infinitive (seep^elow) may also be used 
as imperative. Cf. also the negative imp. daman^a epa (see above 
sentence 10), in Sinh. the same; but also no-kiyd, do not say S. 299. 
An interesting form is sipu (or citu,) stop, used in charms to prevent 
a dangerous beast from approaching. It is = Sinh. situ <C.*citthay Pali 
titthay which occurs in Mahdvarnsay 31.68 in the same association. 
The conditional mood is also not unknown in the VL: danitot, if you 
know, S. 299; vdifiyoty if you come, S. 301 {==Sinli-). 

The formation of the preterite is more complicated. Many forms 
in our texts agree with those of the Sinhalese language : hdlimiy 
I looked, M. 25*'=Sinh. (v. balanavd); daka-gattemy I have 
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seen Z. 100, No. 4 (comixl, v. daka-gannava), divuva,\xe ran, N 11.125 
(v. diivauavd)', vihidune, is spread out, S. 287 ( "v. vihidenava); topi~t 
(jiyo-da, did you also go, S. 311” (v. yanava, part. giyd). The forms 
ending in -j)an {-pin) must also be understood as shorter forms of the 
1st sg. pres : daka-fin, I saw,M. 21“, 22^ (compd.v. daka-piyanava) ; 
.pHi°stands for *-piyim (Sinh. pret. piyuvd, pivvd). In the 
invocation S. 27C (II) I trainslate depatullan and kdldpin, I have 
offered rice, (not, take the rice). Cf . S. 277 (IV) : depatullan dno 
kdldniid, I am offering rice or I shall offer rice. But other forms can 
hardly be explained in a satisfactory way. Among my own collections 
there is, for example, the sentence gayi-ge<}iya hima-ta vdticca, the 
fruit fell (from the tree) to the ground, (Sinh. vatund) and 
I refer to makicci° , destroyed, S. 294 (Sinh. mdkunu). But especi- 
ally I mention the forms ending in -ga, -go ; nagiga, ascended, (spelt 
negige S. 388) ; palaga, fell down {°ge ibid.) ; inigo, loosened M. 13 
(V. mianava ) ; vdfigo, fell ; M. 18, Z. 98, S. 311". Is here g perhaps 
a rough pronunciation of y ? 

The presetit participle has the ending -na {.dna), or extended -nna 
\-dnaka ) : duvana, jumping, S. 279 ; honna, drinking, S. 281 ; yanna, 
going ( = Sinh.). The preterite part. pass, ends in -pu: mardpu, 
killed; sarasdpu, adorned (both = Sinh.); the termination -ptt alter- 
nates with -po (kiydpo, said, N II. 124) or -pi {tandpi, made, formed. 
S. 279). The infinitive ends in -na, or extended -nna, or (dat.) -nta 
(often apelt -nda) i dena heki, to give, S. 287; denna dna or 

denfa o«d, ought to give, S. 278, 276 in conformity with Sinh. Cf. 
also yana issarata, before going, S. 271; kannata, to eat, Z. 102. In 
imperative meaning: balanna, look, S. 306; denfa, give, S. 297 etc. 

The formation of the gerunds also corresponds to that in Sinhalese. 
Forms of the ger. pres, are tibamin, while placing; bomin, while 
drinking; forms of the ger. pret. 1st conj. //asa, having struck, S. 
271; 2nd conj. hdra, having dismissed, S. 290, gena (Sinh. idem, V 
gannavd) having taken, N II. 125; 3rd conj. tidgl, having ascended, 
{ibid). The latter forms occur as first part of composite verbs, the 
second part being a verb of general meaning like lanavd, to put ; 
damanavd {idem), tibenavd, to be placed ; gannavd, to take, etc. One 
says bdnda-lanava, bdnda-gannavd for simple bandinavd, to bindf 
dna-damanava for aninavd, to beat. Such formations are as frequent 
in YL as in Sinhalese, perhaps even more frequent. The v. tibena 
seems to be used to express the passive meaning (see sentence 9), as 
yedenava in coll. Sinh. The imp. forms in -pan, the participles in 
-pu have such a composite character, and the gerunds pret. end in the 
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most cases in -Id; ndglla N II. 125; Idydld, S.201, dlld, having given, 
S. 311^*, i*6o formed from the ground-verb composed with 

the gerund of lanavd. 


VOCABULARY 

We must say, therefore, that in phonology as well as in mor- 
phology the VL generally conforms with Sinhalese The chief differ- 
ence is the vocabulary, I have collected more than GOO genuine 
Sinhalese words which, occur in our VL-texts, besides some loan-words 
from Sanskrit, Pali and Tamil. Nevertheless there are many words 
peculiar to VL. They consist for the most part in periphrastic express-- 
ions. Thus we meet many compounds with the words pojja, possibly 
s=Sinh. 2 ?^>^^* 2 /^, little bit. However the meaning 'little bit’ has changed 
to a more general one = thing, object. Such compounds are ahgili- 
pojja, Unger ; at-p"* , hand; kanda-p'*y hill; gini-p"" , fire; diya-p"* , 
water; bi 7 n-p\ ground; mal-p\ flower; le-p\ blood, etc. even 
ira-p\ Sun ; handa.p"* , Moon. Another word used in such compounds 
is rukula (Sinh. stay, support). It occurs in /words which denote 
parts of the body: ayurukula, eye; kan-T\ ear; kata-r'^y mouth. 
Finally I mention dan^a, stick, in uguru-dan^a, ihrosit ; nayud'" , 
nose : kakula-d° ^ leg. In all these compounds the first part is the 
Sinhalese denomination of the object and the second a word of 
general meaning, as if we say summer-time for simply summer, or in 
German tigertier (tiger-beast) for tiger. 

Another group of periphrastic expressions has a descriptive chnrnc- 
ter. I first quote names of animals like uda-kelinnd, lit. playing on 
high, and muna-kund, lit. face-dirty for 'monkey’ ; kan-kuTjLd, lit. ear- 
dirty for 'elk, sambar deer’; hocca-d%kkd,\ii. snout-long, or hossa^ulld, 
lit. snout-pointed for 'pig’ ; mdhi-keli, lit. honey-girls for 'bees’ ; 
hatara-pd-dttd, lit. four-feet-owner for 'dog’. A name of the axis deer 
is kabara-hopd, i.e. spotted animal, and I think that kapuru-halld, 
leopard, P. 126, is incorrectly spelt for kabara-b** , i.e. spotted dog. 
The name of the sambar deer, hulica, S. 433 is probably /mZ=Sinh. 
hula, ula, Pali stiZa+ica, lit. pike-head; another name ambera (NV.) 
is certainly iiot==Sk. Samhara, hxxi — ah-hara, horn-.bearer. Other des- 
criptive periphrases are lit. sour-leaf for 'betel': KW- 

daluva, liti milk-bud for 'cocoanut ; rat-gediya, lit, red-fruit for 
'banana’, de-patulan, lit, having two pointed ends for 'rice'. Also 
bol-pini, lit. thick-dew for 'fog, mist’ ; la-afe, lit. heart-bone for 
‘breast’ etc. 

There remains a considerable number of words in the VL which 
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are of a quite different character. They are no compounds, and it 
is impossible to explain them as derived from an Aryan dialect. 

I believe they are, at least partly, remnants of the aboriginal 
language of the Vaddas. For some of them an Aryan etymology 
may perhaps be found in future time. It is remarkable that 
tliose peculiar words are chiefly names of animals which play an 
imijortant part in the life of the Vaddas. Such words are oXma, 
buffalo, (SV.) ; kadira, bat, (SV.); kanave, a kind of bee, Z. 101 ; kike 
(small) lizard (SV.) ; kdtd, dog, M. 14, 17 ; keriyd or kariyd, bear, 
(general); ioMa, monkey, (SV.) ; cappi or sappiy bird, (general); 
tingitiya, viper, N ; duse^ mouse-deer (SV.) ; polacca, leopard (SV.) ; 
mdgdl, sambar deer, N,P. 126; vianyd, buffalo, N,P. 125 (NV) ; mdrd- 
luy a kind of bird, kite, S. 278 (NV); lendi, hare, M. 17, 23^^ ; lemba' 
mouse-deer, N,P. 125, M. 17; rarfcna, buffalo (NV.); velina, owl, 
(SV). The word mold, elephant, N,P. 126 (SV) is perhaps of Sin- 
halese origin and connected with mohola, mdla — Vhli musala, pestle 
(for pounding rice), the elephant's legs being compared to such pest- 
les : the elephant is the pounder. Among the SV.s there exists a word 
inita for ‘leopard*. As i and u sometimes alternate, we can compare 
it with badi-muta of the jungle-language (see below). This is 
explained by A. M. Gunasekara (S, 453) as grandfather (Sinh.mtitta) 
of the forest (Sinh. badda). 

Other words which seem to be of non-Aryan origin are itiya, name 
of an ancient weapon (SV); kadane, thicket, Z. 98; kukuru, n. of a 
tree N. II. 125; gala, forest, wilderness, N,P. 128 (the identification 
with Sinh. gala, cattle-fold, would be justified if we assume an in- 
version of the meaning); guvd, word, speech, N,P. 132; tutd, son, and 
tiiti, daughter, S. 61; tekkiya, axe, (NV); puvala, well, M. 15; mdru, 
mushrooms, M. 16; varadana ot varaddne M. 18‘®, N. II 124 or 
varadamanana M. 17, 19^^ f., hena cultivation. A word of 
Sinhalese origin is rattd, lit. the red one for ‘fire* M. 16, 
18*®. However the Sinhalese language itself contains many words 
which also occur in VL, but which have no Aryan appearance and 
oannot be etymologically derived from Old or Middle-Indian. It is 
not impossible that some of them belong to the aboriginal language 
and were borrowed from it by the Aryan immigrants. I mention 
words like kola, leaf (NV) ; dola in VL. pig (general), in Sinh. dola, 
offering to demons; rerd, wild duck,S. 311^^ or tree-names like kobhd, 
pain* I am also inclined to believe that gala, stone, rock, is such an 
old word. It occurs in the Vadda texts in many topographical names 
{Monara-gala, S. 303 Urd-g°, Iriya-g°, Ddhesiya-g"* , Herd-g "* 9 
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Mdrd^g'') Kanihuhii-g'* , M, 23-5) and is certainly not = SJv. and Pali 
giri. Perhaps the word hena, sena, cena is also the ancient name of 
the rough mode of agriculture by burning down the forest which was 
in use among the aboriginal tribes and imitated under similar con- 
ditions by the immigrant Aryan people. 

We can hardly say the VL has preserved many ancient Aryan 
words from pre-Sinhalese times. We should be compelled to assume 
it. if we could approve the various etymologies of A.M. Gunasekara 
in the vocabulary S. 424 sq. But wherever the learned Mudaliyar 
tries to derive au obscure Viidda word from ancient Sanskrit 
without an intermediate Pali and Sinhalese form his explanations are 
not in keeping wdth the rules of linguistic method. It is more 
advisable to abstain from the solution of a problem than to make 
random guesses. The words which I can quote are very few and by 
no means all indubitable. Thus u, water, in ii-kaiiai to drink, N,P. 
130, the same as diya-kana M. 15, may perhaps be derived from Sk. 
and Pali uclaka which however has disappeared in Sinhalese while 
the shorter form daka is preserved as diya. Eemarkable is also vanne 
in culahgak vanne, wind is blowing, Z. 103, M We might 

suppose that the Root vd existed in Ceylon in Pre-Sinhalese time and 
was borrowed by the Viiddas at au early period. In Sinhalese deriva- 
tives of the Root vd do not exist. Doubtful is also rusa, tree, S. 300. 
Its prototype would he a Middle-Indian ^ruccha. This would be a 
form of a North-Western Indian dialect, while in all the other Indo- 
Aryan vernaculars the word for 'tree' is derived from riikkha. Thus 
also Sinli. ruka. I think that such isolated examples will hardly allow 
us to draw from them conclusions of some bearing. 

Before I summarize the results of my observations I must notice 
the fact that the various peculiar expressions are by no means 
arbitrarily used by the Viiddas. Thus (c£. S. 382) among the unsophi- 
sticated Viiddas of Si tala Vanniya the word kdriyd, bear, might be 
used when the beast is at a distance i.e. in the daily conversation 
when the people are at home, dwelling in their caves. But they use 
hatera (hatard), the enemy, (Sinh. hatiira)y if the animal is suspected 
to be near, i.e. when they are wandering or hunting in the forest. We 
must assume, therefore, a difference between the ddily speech and the 
jungle language. But we hear {S. 386) also that peculiar expressions 
are confined to the invocations i.e, to the ritual language. The pig', 
dola, is spoken of as hossa-‘dikkd, lit. snout-long ; the betel leaf, 
pdhgiri'-kola, as nil-kola (dark'-leaf) ; the rice, de-patulan as liudu-^ 
hambak The Word uda-kelinnd (see above), monkey, occurs at Sitala 
Vanniya only in invocations* 

SEPTEMUnB, 1935 
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Now the character of tlie VL becomes manifest, I think. It 
was originally, anti is now^ in charms, invoeaiions &c, a 
conventional secret language. Other languages of similar 
kind exist in Ceylon, and it is in connection with them that 
the VL must be judged and understood. Such languages are (1) the 
dialect of the Bodiyas (RL), low-caste or out-caste people who are 
living in separate hamlets chiefly in the NW. Province; (2) the goyi^ 
basa (GB), the language of the threshing-floor, used hy Sinhalese and 
Tamils throughout the Island during their agri(*ultural work ; (3) the 
kald-basa (KB), the jungle language, spoken hy hunters during their 
trips in the forest. The purpose of these languages is not quite the 
same. The BL is comparable to the German yauncrsprache, (language 
of thieves). Distrusted and desx)ised by the Sinhalese the Bodiyas 
intend to conceal from them the ideas and idaiis they discuss in their 
conversation. The intention of the GB is to keep off the noxious 
influence of the iihiquitous malevolent spirits ; the yaku are believed 
not to understand the expressions for implements and actions used in 
the GB so that they cannot disturb the work. By the KB the hunters 
wish to avoid a similar influence of the yaku and the encounter with 
dangerous beasts. Wild animals will approach if they hear their 
names, they keep out of the way if they do not hear it. 

In the EoiUyadanguage (H. Nevill, The Taprobanian, II. 81 sq., 
103 sq., W. Geiger, Stzh.d. B. Ak. d. W. 189T, p. 1 S(i.) periphrastic 
words are as frequent as in the \ L: for sky bin-gin^ lit. earth moun- 
tain is used; for mountain terl-horaluva^ lit. big stone ; for adze, 
matili-hdpakarana-nd(l^^^ lit. knife for cutting fire-wood. The 
word akge is added to many words in the same manner and with a 
similar general meaning as in the VL : dularnu-ahge, hearth, 

lit. fire-thing, galiikarana-ange, gun, lit. noise-making-thing etc. 
There are also words in the RL. which appear to be of non-Aryan 
origin, as hussd, dog; Uldda, bullock; kara(liya, head, etc., and 
perhaps even more archaic forms than in the VL. It is probable that 
the Bodiyas like the Viiddas are not of Aryan race. 

In the Goyi-basa {l\l\ Lewis JliAS.^G.B. VIII, No. 29, 1884, 
p. 237) composite words are not so numerous as in RL and VL, but 
they are not entirely missing. Of. rnaha-bold, the great animal, for 
'elephant*. Expressions of descriiBive character are, for instance, 
liyannavd, the cutter, for ‘sickle’; suditva, the white one, for Time’. 
Sometimes the meaning is inverted as in iniriya, sweetness, for ‘salt’ 
or the words have simply the character of nick-names : the house 
is spoken of as ku^uva, nest. A few words of the GB also occur in 
the VL, as pangiri-kola, betel leaf (see 17); kalu-ddvdf hear 
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&c. Non- Ary an words do not exist in the GB which appears to be of 
later origin. 

The Klilddyasa (Parker, Ancient Ceylon, ig, 123 sq.) is nearest to the 
VL. It is according to the common o 2 }iaion invented by the Vaddas and 
by the Vaniiiyas, a small tribe of hunters who are living in the NW. 
Province. Like RL and GB and like VL it is Sinhalese in grammar 
and construction, but differs from it in the vocabulary. Periphrastic 
or descriptive expressions are gas-gond, lit. tree-biillok, for the 
Van dura monkey ; lit. hill-jumper for the Rilava 

monkey; hddl-innta, lit. grandfather of the forest (see above) and sivu- 
pdvdi lit. quadruped, for Teopard’; uyan-govnvay lit. garden-warder, 
for ^bear’ ; Jdri-para, lit. milk-road, for ‘track’ {kivi = 
blood); cidura, lit. master, for ‘dog’; kalnvd, lit. the black one, 
for ‘bear’ &c. There are also itiauy words of non-Aryan appearance 
in the KB. like kekkd, mouse-deer, poUd, samhar deer; bora, honey; 
gembo, fish ; todu, horn ; also verbs like tamananavd, to walk ; 
nianduranava, to tie. The word gain, noise, speech, is common to 
GB and KB. f Aryan words in archaic form are surya. Sun (Sk. idem)\ 
himdla, jungle (Sk. hinidlaya); palimu venava, to come to please by a 
visit, (Pali phasu, pleasant). They may have been brought to the 
jungle people by bhikkhus who dwelt in a forest hermitage. Finally 
I mention some words which are identical with, or similar to, words 
of the VL, KB, GB, VL. rattd, fire, (see above); KB. ittdyd—^Ji, 
iddliyd N, porcupine; KB. kaluvd (see above) = VL kalu'ddva N. 
bear; KB. nhalld, (the ia\l one) — Yh, go mbara uhalld KP 12ii 

elejdiant; KB. amharnvd-YJj, ambera (see above), sambar deer; 
KB, hatara-hdga-^dttd^ VL. hatarak-pd-attd (see above), dog; KB. 
buhbara = YIj puhhtira N. (cooked) rice. 

I shall now sum up my opinion concerning the origin and evolution 
of the Viidda language, ascertaining with satisfaction that in all the 
main points I believe to be in agreement with what the Seligmanns 
have said in their excellent work on the Vaddas, p. 387. 

(a) The Vaddas were an aboriginal tribe, perhaps related to the 
most ancient tribes of Southern India. They were inhabitants 
of Ceylon before the first Aryan immigration and spoke a 
non-Aryan language. The last remnant of this language 
is a small number of words which survive uj) to the 
present day. 

(b) The Viiddas used, even in that pre- Aryan period, a secret 
language when they were wandering or hunting in the wilder- 
ness, and this was afterwards imitated by the Sinhalese and 
Tamils, 
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(c) When the Vacldas came into contact with the Sinhalese they 
first adopted from them a number of Aryan words which they 
used in their secret language. 

(d) By the lasting intercourse with the Sinhalese people the loan- 
words became more and more numerous, and the aboriginal 
language Avas gradually displaced by colloquial Sinhalese. 
Now the Yaddas had need of new Avords for their secret 
language, and this may have been the period AA’hen they in- 
vented the numerous periphrastic expressions. 

(e) In connection Avith the general disappearance of the abori- 
ginal language by the substitution of Sinhalese words the 
difference betAveen the conversational and the secret (and 
ritual) language may often have changed, and the adopted 
Avords underAvent the same phonfetic alterations as in Sinhalese 
itself. 

(f) This is the present state of the Vadda language. The most 
unsophisticated Ahlddas, AA^e know, are those of Nilgala and Sita 
Vanniya, the Southern Yaddas. But also the sophisticated 
Aullage-Vaddas of Bintenne cling with tenacity to their old 
customs and to their language. There Avill live, I suppose, 
still a small number of wild A^iiddas in the forests of innermost 
Bintenne, uninfluenced by Sinhalese ci\ulisation. The CoavSt- 
A^addus or Eastern A'addas have lost much of their original 
character hy continual intercourse Avith Tamils and given np 
their language. The unsophisticated Ahiddas do mentally by 
no means stand on the lowest stage of humanity. They are 
proud people, and the Sinhalese look on them with respect and 
acknowledge them as the original owners of the country by 
ascribing them the rank of tlie highest caste. 


AYilh. Geigeh 
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Pre-historic Copper Celt 


The locale where the copper celt (now in the Indian Museum) was 
found and the circirmstances that led to its discovery are as follows : — 

Kushaya is a small village in tlie District of Monghyr, subdivi* 
sion Janiooee, in Behar. 

This celt was ploughed u]) by a villager near Chatakorum 
Mine in Kushaya, a grating of his plough share attracting his atten- 
tion. Chatakorum mine is about thirteen miles south of Jhajha 
Station, E. I. R. 

It was unearthed from a depth of about 3 feet below the surface 
of the ground near the mine. The mine showed traces of previous work- 
ing for mica and the modem line of work is a continuation along tlie old 
track. 

xVs the character of the find and its importance were not realized, 
Mr. Ganendra Nath Chatterjee, geologist and owner of the Sakuntala 
and other mica mines requested me to examine it. 

Tlie copper celt is in fairly excellent preservation. It is of the 
lunettee type, and is oval in shape. The round cutting edge is 
larger than a semi-circle. The rounded face is broader than the butt 
end aiul both ends of the blunt edge at the butt have their corners 
sliglitly turned upwards. 

The curved blunt edge at the butt is perhaps the incipient stage of a 
fully formed sharp edge at the butt of a double edged celt found at 
Mohenjo-daro (See Mohenjo-daro, vol. Ill, PI. CXXX, no. 3o, the 
edges at top and bottom, botli rounded), and might have been intended 
to be used for cutting when sharpened, especially when the other round- 
ed edge became blunt and worn out by continued use for a long time 
(See Ihul, PI. CXXXIX, 1; pi. CXXXVIII, 1). 

The celt is heavy and. its edge is thick, blunt and w^orn 
out. It does not appear to have been sharp enough to be used as a cut- 
ting instrument. But the sharp edge might have become almost blunt 
by use, and it is not easy to conjecture as to the purpose for wdiich it was 
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utilized. It miglit have been used as a 1)attle-axe, or a hammer-axe to 
break ^^toiies in the mine. 

Tlie peculiarity ot its type will he evident from the accompany- 
ing jdates. One surface of the celt is perfectly flat and the other -sligdit- 
ly convex and rounded off. Tlie surfaces are rough and seemed to have 
been corroded, worn and w^eathered, as it must have exposed to the action 
of the earthy and sandy deposits and atmospheric changes for a long 
time. It is thio^k at the middle, hut gradually thins off at the cutting 
edge where it is about half the thickness at the middle. The 
convex surface has a small flat medial area, plane and smooth and 
here perhaps a part of an original feature is seen. It is shouldered, the 
eid'es are ham’mered into two semi-circular curved recesses, which would 
he admirably adapted to the application of a handle of w’^ood or a split 
bamboo sti(‘k, secured by a ligature, or hafted otherwise. Thus it 
w^ould form a rude hut a very effective axe or a hammer. 

In Sir John Evans' Ancient Stone ImplemenU, we have a represen- 
tation of a neolithic implement, a polished celt with part of its original 
wooden handle still attached, found in a peat-bog in Cumberland. In A 
Guide to the Antiquities of the Bronze Age in the British Museum , j). 27, 
fig. 4 we find representation of a ‘‘Handle of celt, wdth tlie method of 
halting, Hallein, Salisberg, Austria". 

I cleaned the surface by rubbing and washing as it was smeared 
with mud, found the metal bright beneath, and this accounts for the 
reddish shining areas seen on it. The celt seems to have been cast, in a 
mould first and then finished with the hammer. 

It would be a vain endeavour to offer any conjecture ns to the age of 
the celt, hut it may he assumed that it is very old. 

The measurements of the specimen are as follows: — 

Maximum length =CJ inches 

(from the middle of the convex 
round edge to the mi dr point 
of the curved butt end). 

Maximum breadth =5J inchee 

Breiidth of' the butt end « 4 iuehea 
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Breadth at the curved recesses = 3 inches 

Breadth at the begiuniug of shoulders = 5 iuches 

Breadth at one niche below the top = 4 inches 

Weight = 3 lbs 1402. 

If we mivke allowance for wear and tear, tlie original w^eight might 
be conjectured to have been roughly four pounds. 

Copper implements have been found all over Northern India from 
Hoaghly to Cawnpur. The Cawnpur district seenijs to have been very 
rich in the manufacture of copper implements. The flat copper celts 
are obviously copies of Neolithic patierns in stone. 

The shouldered type of coppei* celt had also its pi’ototype in stone 
e.g. the two should ered stone pnplenients from Assam jireseiited to the 
Indian Museum by Lord Curzou (Das Gupta, JASB,, IX, pj. 291); the 
Grooved Stone Hammers from Assam (J. C. Brown. JASB.^ X, p. 107) 
and the prevailing type of Naga Hill Celts which are slightly shouldered 
{A Naga HUl Celty J. H. Hutton, JASB,, XXII, p. 133). 

Sonxe of the blade axes of Mohenjo-daro, like some of the Gungeria 
celts have an incipient shoulder (PL CXXXVIII, 3 & 6; pi. CXXXIX, 
3 & 4). The shouJlder of the Bijnor (hid-, Ant.^ 1905, 236 pi. I, 7, 

14; Breliistoric Antiquities in the Indian Museum ^ p. x.) and some of the 
Gungeria and Midnapur celts are more pronounced. This feature is 
also found in Hungary, Western Jiurope in both the Coppjer and 
Bronze ages (Petrie, Tools and Weapons^ pi. I, figs. 2G-28). 

V. Smith gives us a list of recorded prehistoric finds of copper im- 
ideineiits in a tabular form in 14 sites in Northern India (Tnd^ Ant.^ 
1905, pp. 234-5). C. G. Biwn lias added^ 4 more sites to the liet. I 
refer my reader to this list of Copi>er Age antiquities in Northern India 
i\\ oi ]xi^ Catalog tie of Preh istoric Antiqiuties in the Indian 

Mme^imu Anderson’s CaUiogae and Handbook of th\e ArchceologU 
cal Collection^ 1883, contains many illurstrations. Prom these 
and other sources I have attempted a list of these aiitiquitieis brought up 
to date. 

The celt under discussion isi like some of the celts illilsti ated in plate 
X in the aforesaid Brown’s Catalogue, 

No. 2. The copper celt from, the Midnapur District. 

No. 7. The copper celt from Gungeria, C.P. 
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It is dilMcult to tell whether thii^ iiin>lemeiit is iiuligeiious or iin- 
l)urted. But its siniilaiity with the Mitliiapur and s6iue of the Guiigeria 
celts proves it to he of local manufacture. 

The well known (jungeria hoard of impleiueiits of pure copper 
{Proc, A.S.B.y 1870) proved that nj/auufactiire of such implements was 
carried upon on an extensive scale and' they were in common use. Flat 
celts of several types are found in this hoard. In the Ihj^t compiled 
hy Foot, 12 types are noted. In Molienjo-dnro the blade^axes or celts 
(Pis., CXXXVIII and CXXXIX) which were usually of copper, more 
rarely of bronze, were of two types — one long and narrow, the other 
shoH and broad. They are widely distributed in the Noi*th and Near 
East and stone prototypes of both ai’e cotoimpn in Northern and Central 
India. The long bar^celts which ai’e found later on in the Jumna- 
Ganges Valley ate absent there. Cojpper arrow-head^ have been found 
but not the spear heads and swords. In plate CXXXIX five copper 
and bronze celts liave been illustrated . The fine copper axe (L. 883 ; L. 
238, illustrated in Pi. CXXXIX, 5) and razor also of copper (in plate 
CXXXII) and a thic!k copper slab, part of a blade axe (PI. CXXXIX 
9) have been found. Our specimen wdth crescentic cutting edge is not 
unlike certain celts from Moheiijo-daro, but the type isi too common 
and widely diffused to warrant us to draw any conclusion from it. 

Copper was used in ancient timesi in the manufactui’e of common 
artefacts, namely, weapons of war or of tlie chase, — axe heads of celts, 
fljiears, daggers, lance-heads, arrows; implement, razors, sickles, 
needles, ladles, fish-hookis; and domestic utendls, vases, caskets, wiles, 
rods, jdates, coins, tablets and cheap ornaments sxich bangles, finger 
ring^s, eai*rings, girdles, figurines, amulets etc. 

In the Mgveda, ayas (Latin se^) next to gold is the metal most 
often referred to. Ayas often stands as a generic name to mean simply 
‘metaP, though in later works it signifies iron as a rule. The mention 
of dark and red ayas in the At1vai*vaveda indicates a distinction between 
iron and copper or bronze. The surgical instruments of the Hindus are 
roconunended generilly to be made of iron ; but Su4ruta aillows other 
suitable materials when iron of good quality is not available. 

Pure copper was also used as a material of instruments and vessels 
and instruments of copper are frequently mentioned in the medical 
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books of the Hindus. A copper vprobe for applying antimony to the eye 
has been found' in excavations of Bijnor and another in the Bihar ex-^ 
cavations. Cakradatta advises us to use a copper probe for the applica- 
tion of lekhaim collyrium ; and Siisruia mentions a copper needle in the 
operation for reclination of cataract {Surgic(d ImtrumeTits of the 
Hindus^ vol. I, p. 61). 

Copper is not mentioned in the Kgveda, but it referred to in the 
later Vedio ages, < the age of the BraJ^lmanas, The non- Aryans in Nor- 
thern India used copper implements after the neolithic period. There 
are arohaBological evidences of the existence of cultivation and develop- 
ments of a flourishing copper industry from pre-historic times in India. 
V. Smith is of opinion that in Northern India a Copper age intervened 
between the Stone and the Iron age, but in Southern India Iron age fol- 
lowed Stone age and that there appears to have been no Bronze age in 
India. Only seven /specimen of pre-bi«^toric bronze implements have 
been recorded. 

But broniKe ornaments such as bangles, necklaces etc., strainers, 
sieves, bowls, jars, cups and other domestic articles have been, found. 
Lateron bronze was used in casting statues for religious purposes. 
Bronze is not mehtioned in the Vedas. 

Copper took the place of stone in the manufacture of articles noted 
above j buti stone implements continued to be in use and neolithic celts 
were found both at Taxila, and at Bhita, in ruins of the Greeks, 
Parthians and early Gupta periods. There is condluaive proof that 
Neolithic implements were in use in India until medieval times 
(Marshall). Our knowledge of prehistoric culture in the valley of 
Jumna and Ganges and the adjacent countries is very scanty. It seems, 
however, doubtful if it could have been far behind the highly complex 
and the advanced civilization brought to light in i^he Punjab and Sind 
where both copper and bronze vessels have been found side by ^ide. 
It is rather premature to assert that there was no Bronze age in India. 
The artefacts of the Stone and Copper ages found on the surface of the 
ground prove that this part must have passed’ through the Stone and 
Metal ages, and judging from the imjplementa and weapoius, so far 
discovered, it must have been on a par with the Indus va^lley culture 
discovered at Mohenjo-'daro. Extension of the Indus civilization west- 

I.H.Q., SEPTEMBER, 1936 
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waxd and eastward has been proved. In fact, the disK^overy of cofpper 
implements of superior workmanship in the excavations at Mohenjo-daro 
prove.s the greater antiquity of the prehistoric specimens found in 
Jumna-Ganges valley, 

Th/Us the assertion that India had no Bronze age requires modifica- 
tion in the light of recent researches in prehistoric antiquities. In the 
excavations at. Mohenjo-daro and Harappa it has been clearly proved 
that the people were acquainted with bronze at a very early period. 
“Bronze object^ discovered at Mohenjo-daro comprise utensils, tools and 
weapons, statues and jewellery etc.’’ It is obvious that their makers were 
quite familiar with the property of bronze, that enabled it to be forged 
at a temperature just below redness. The chemical composition of the 
bronze objecte leaves no doubt ihat the use of tin from 4*5-13 per cent 
is not accidental, but was added intentionally to produce an alloy suit- 
able for cutting tools and such other purposes {Mohenjo-daro, vol. II, p. 
481). We find simultaneous use of copper and) bronze in Mohenjo-daro 
before 3,000 B.C. Copper was no doubt more abundant than bronze 
but various objects of bronze liave been discovered. Copper was not 
replaced by bronze, for tin was rare. One of the reasons for the use of 
copper for utensils might have been due to copper being considered 
a sacredj metal as evidenced by the early utensils of copper in Central 
India. Bronze was used for tools, razors, jewellery or ornamental 
vessels. 


APPENDIX 

I 

List of Copper Age Antiquities in Northern India 

Locality Finds References 

1. Rajpur, Bijttor Dist. 9 flat celts, 1 long bar celt, M., 1915, 236. PI. 1. 

6 spears or harpoonheads. 

(Lucknow Provincial Museum, 

1896), 

2. Mathura, on the 1 Celt. Cunningham^, ASM., Ill, 

Jumna. P- Pb D. ; Prinsep quoted 

in Proc, 8oc. Ant, Scotland, 
1870. 

3. Mainpuri, between ' 2 flat oelts, 1 barbed Proc, ASB., 1868, pp. 251-2, 
Ganges A Jumna. harpoon-head, 1 set of rings 262; Anderson, Catalogue^ II, 

(Indian Museum). 403; /A., 1905, 236. 
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Locality 

4. Farrukhabad, 
Fategarh on the 
Ganges. 

6. Niorai, Itawa Dist. 


6. B i t h 11 r on the 
Ganges. 

7. Parior, near Bithur, 
District Unao. 


8. Eosam, Allahabad 
District. 

9. Tamajuri, Midnapnr 
District, Bengal. 

10. Karharhari, Hazari- 
bagh District, Pa- 
c h a m b a. S. D.., 
Behar. 

11. Baragunda, Hazari- 
bagh Dist., Behar. 

12. Bhagotoro, Karachi 
Dist., Sind. 

13. Eohistan Hill and 
Tank near Gwador, 
Baluchistan. 

14. Gungeria, Balaghat 
Dist., C.P. 


Finds 

13 swords, symbolical 
objects. 


1 barbed spear or lance- 
head, 1 sword (Copenhagen 
Museum). 


2 celts, 1 lance or harpoon- 
head (Calcutta & Lucknow 
Museums). 

spear and harpoon-heads 
from bed of the Ganges 
(Temples of Some^vara Maha- 
deva) . 

1 small narrow flat celt 
(British Museum). 

1 shouldered flat celt 
(Indian Museum). 

2 pieces of smelted copper 
and 3 unfinished celts of 
Midnapur type. 

1 axe-head, 1 large armlet 
(Foote Collection Madras), 
other implements not traced. 

1 copper celt. 


arrowheads and a silver 
bracelet (Indian Museum) . 

This hoard contained 424 
hammered copper implements, 
102 thin silver plates, flat 
celts of different types, flat 
celts, bar celts etc. (British 
Museum, Indian Museum, 
National Museums, Dublin 
and Edinburgh). 


References 

I A., 1905, 236. Pis. II 

and III; As, Bes.^ VII, 
1832; Anderson, Cat,^ II., 
405. 

Froc. 8oc, Ant.^ Scotland, 
18f70, 'pp. 293, 300; ibid., 1874, 
pp. 690. 694, referring to 
Hep. of Roy. 8oc. N. Anti- 
quaries, Copenhagen. 1838-39. 
Anderson, Cat,, II., 396; 
Bead, Guide to Antiqmties of 
the Bronze Age, p. 68. 

As. Bes.^ XIV., 1832. 1822 
App. 3, 3; Anderson, Cat., II, 
395; I A,, 1905, PI. IV. p. 236. 

Fiihrer, Monum, Antiq. N. 
W. F. <£• Oudh, pp. 168, 172. 


Not published. 

Anderson, Gat., II., 485, 
lA,, 1915, p. 236, PI. II, 6. 

Anderson^ Oaf., 11., 392, 
395; Proc. A.8.B,, 1871, 

p. 231. 

Dr. Saise. 


Lost. Medlicott & Blanford, 
Geology of India^^ vol. I, 
p. 443. 

Proc. 1877, p. 168; 

Anderson, Cat., II,, 438-462. 

Proc. A.S^B., Plates 1870 
p. 131, PI. II. Anderson, Gcft., 
11, 414-25; Read, Guide to 
Antiquity of Bronze Age, 
p. 67, fig. 42, PI. VII, 
erroneously alluded in lA,, 
IV, 302. 
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Locality 

Finds 

References 

15. Shalozaa, 

Kurram, 

1 flat celt with two pro- 


N. W. 

Frontier 

jecting lugs, 1913 (Peshwar 


Provinces. 


Museum). 


IG. Saguna, 

Palamau, 

1 primitive flat celt, 1910. 

Sir E. Gait in 1914 gave it 

Behar. 



to C. J. Brown for examina- 
tion. 

17. Bithur, 

Cawnpur 

3 hatchets (Temple of 

Hiranand Sastri, JASB., 

District. 


Bava Gudardas Uttamdas), 

1 hatchet (Eadha Krishna 
temple) . 

191.5, XI, pp. 1-5. 

Parior, 


2 hatchets. 


Bithur. 


1 spear-head, 2 hatchets, 1 

Pundit Sastri, 14 specimens 



sword, 2 harpoon-heads. 

(13 celts and 1 spear-head), 
see 7 A., 1907, p. 53. 

18. Behar & 

Orissa, 

27 axe-heads. 

Campbell, 1916, 

Manbhum. 



pp. 85-6. 

Palamau. 


1 celt. 

C. J. Brown, JBOBS.,, 1915, 
pp. 125-6. 

Ranchi. 


21 axes. 

Described by C. J. Brown, 


Ibid., p. 127. 

19. I^fayurblianj Stale, 3 double edged battle axes. Ramsay, Ihid.^ 1916, p. 366. 
Bhagra Pir. 

Description of Copper A Bronie Vessels 

Discovered in Mohenjo-daro 


PL CXLI. 


No. 1. 

(0. 100-1). 1 

See also PL OXL. 

6 

Bronze vessel. 

2. 


}j 

>> 

20 

Bronze jar. 

3. 

(C 96) 

7? 


7 

Copper vessel. 

4. 

(0 1978) 

n 

}> 

14 

Several Copper implements 

PL CXXXV, 2; CXXXVI, 

1 & 4; CXXXIX, 11. 

5. 

(E ‘^044) 

jj 

11 


Copper censer. 

6. 

<E 2046) 


11 

12 

Bronze vessel. 

7. 

(HE. 5627) 

(HR. >8941) 

>1 

11 

12 


Copper vessel shaped like 
mussel-shell 

Copper vessel shaped like 
mussel-shell 

8. 

(HE. >5725) 

*9 

11 


Copper handle. 

9. 

(E 188) 

JI 

11 

8 

Bronze vase. 

10. 

(C' 100-1) 

it 

1> 

13 

Bronze? bowl. 

11. 

(0 1978) 

»J 

11 

14 

See. PL CXLI. 

12. 

(E 2044) 

>» 

1*' 

9 

Copper vessels ^contain lead. 
Bronze gold & silver ornaments). 
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13. (HR. 4212a) „ 

PI. CXLII. 

Cast Bronze — 

99 


Bronze vase. 

No. 1. (E 2044) 

see also 

PI. CXL, 

4 

Dish & cover of cast bronze. 

2. „ 

3. 

9f 

>» 

5 

Jf 5» 55 

4. (E 190) 

i i 

57 

19 

Cofpper vessel. 

5. (C 1978) 

a 

55 

17 

Bronze bowl. 

6. (E 190) 

>> 

55 

16 

Bronze 6ask. 

7. (E 2044) 

?> 

55 


Copper jar cover. 

8. ( „ ) 

9i 

l» 


Bronze cover. 

9. (No. ?) 

99 

55 


Clay crucible with slag. 

10. (Dk 1621) 

9i 

55 

10 

Copper pan. 

PI. CXL. 

11. (0 1978) 


55 


Copper pan. 

12. (E 189) 

99 

55 

Blade axes 

Copper bowl. 

2 types. 1. 

Long & 

narrow 


more common — ^Like blade axes 
from Susa. 

2. 

Short A; 

broad 


better preserved — ^I^ike axes in 


shouldered 


Copper Age of Europe. 


Type 1. Long & narrow Axes (Pis, CXXXVIII & CXXXIX), 
PI. CXXXTX. 

No. 1. (V.S. 1450). See also 

PI. cxxxvni, 1. 


5. (L. 383) 

7. (HR. 4212) 

8 . ( „ „ ) 

10. (C 1978) 

PI. cxxxvni. 

7. (HR. 6056) 


Copper edpjes at both top ^ 
bottom. Bottom edge rounded. 
Copper. Butt square with sharp 
edge. 

Portion of a long blade axe 
Bronze. 

,, Edge straight. 

Part of bronze blade-axe. 


Copper blade axe, sides & butt 
square ; wide butt. 

Bronze blade. 


Non-iUustrated specimen C. 1978 

Type 2. Short & broad Axes (Pis. CXXXVIII & CXXXIX) . 
No. 2 (V.S. 1450) See also 

PI. cxxxvin, 6. 

3 . ( „ „ ) 

4. (V.S. 1450) See also 
PI. CXXXVIII. 5. 


Copper. Edge blunt, rounded. 
Copper. 


Copper Blades. 
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(j. (H.R. 4212) 

9. (V.S. 3185) 

1*1. OXXXVHL 

2. (V.S. 1458) 

6. (HR. 4212) 


Part of bronze blade. 

A broken copper casting. 

Copper. 

Copper, rounded blade. 


Specimen not illustrated V.S. 1450 
C. 1978 
H.R. 4212 A 
C 1978 


Copper, incipient shoulder. 
Copper, distinct shoulder. 
Bronze blade. 

Copper blades. 


Saws (Pis. CXXXVIII, 6 & 7; CXXXVIII, 4 & 8). 


1. Shell-cutting saw (0 100-1) 

(Pis. CXXXVIII 7; CXXXVII, 8) Bronze. 

2. Fragment of a saw 

(Pis. CXXXVII 6; CXXXVn, 4) Bronze. 



Arrow-heads. 

1. (D.M. 61) Copper. 

Knives and Dagger (Pis. CXXXV & CXXXVH). 

PI CXXXVII. 

No. 1. (HR. 4212a) See also PI. CXXXV. 6 Copper knife. 

2. (HR. 6662) ,, CXXXV. 3 „ „ 

3. (HR. 4057) „ „ 6 „ „ 

Leather<^atter 

4. (HR. 4212a) 


0 Bronze piece. 
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Chisels (Pis. CXXXV A CXXXVII). 

3. Types. Chisels of bronze, razors other than those of copper. 

Metal rods (PI. CXLIII). 

No. 30. Copper rod. 

32. i* 

34. » 

35. Bronze „ 

Finger rings (CXLIII). 

Copper A Bronze rings. 

Copper A Bronze wires. 


Ear-ring (CXLIII, 11). 

Bronze wire. 

Razors (Pis. CXXXVII, and CXXXVIII). 

Two kinds: — 

1. (V-S. 13064), PI. CXXXXVIII, 11 Bronze razor, fine curved edge. 

2. (L 238), PI. „ 12 Curved edge, tang rectangular. 

PI. „ 6 

8iokle>shapped blade (PI. CXXXVIII, 10). 

1. Part of a sickle-blade (V.S. 1802) Copper. 


Awls and Reamers (CXXXV, CXLII, CXLIII). 


PI. CXLII. 

No. 14. See also PI. CXXXV, 7. 

Copper reamer. 

PI. CXLIII. 

31. Awls. 

Copper-antimony alloy. 

33. „ 

»# ff 

37. „ 

Copper. 


Needles (Pis. CXXXII and CXLni). 

PI. CXLIII, 20, 21, 30 7 Copper. 

CXXXII, 2, 1, 6 j 

Bracelets (CXLIV). 

Bracelets Copper. 

Miscellaneous objocts. 

Copper jar-handle, copper hull, animals, bird, tube, casting. Bronze pipins^, 
dancing girl, girdle, spacer, beads. Bronze and Copper chains. 
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Pre>hi8toric Bronze Implements. 


V. Smith has recorded the following specimens to be pre-historic bronze 
implements. 

1. One flat celt found at Jubbalpore (N. lat. 23*" 10'; £. long 80^ 1'). 1869. 
Analysed but lost. Shape like Gungeria celt 

2. One bronze sword, — purchased by Sir Walter Elliot. Site. — ^Doab between 
Jumna and Ganges. National Museum of Antiquities, Edinburgh. No. Bs. 634. 

3. Spear-head in the British Museum. 1837. Site. — ^Itawah. Not analysed. 

4. Norham harpoon, — found when Ashing in the Tweed near Norham castle. 
Indian Museum, Like the Itawah specimen. Oophenhagen Museum. 

6. A harpoon-head. Sir Walter Elliot. National Museum of Antiquities, 
No. 635. 

6. A harpoon-head. — Sir A. Cunnigham presented it to National Museum, 
Dublin. 

Tile celt of Rivett-Carnac, 1889^ was presented to the A.S.B< Found 
at Hardoi> District Oudh, by Colonel Montague Proctor. 

Gibinpea Nath Mukiieejee’^ 


* We have to announce with a heavy heart the departure of another 
oontributor of ours from this world. He sent us this article some time ago but 
has not lived to revise his proofs. He has made valuable contributions to Indology 
by his researehes relating to the surgical instruments of the Hindus.-*^Ei)i9aBC 



Two Short Eemarks on Ancient Indian History 

The following short remarks, whic\ do not, of course, lay claim to 
any sipecial value, have m;ain'ly arisen out of notes jotted down during 
repeated perusal of certain parts of the Cambridge History of India 
(henceforth abbreviated as CHL), voil. I. The only reason 
for publishing them is that they may present some slighti points of 
interest to other scholars interested in the Ancient History of India. 

I, Alea^nder*s altars at the Hyphasis 
Several classical authors^ tell us that Alexander, when he had finally 
decided upon hig forced retreat from the Hyphasis (Beas), divicSed his 
army into twelve brigades and bade them to build twelve giant altars 
meant to proclaim to iposterity the stopping point of his triumphal pro- 
gress, The number of these structures is agreed upon by the three authors 
mentioned above while other classical writer® simply speak of ‘altars’. 
Curtius tells us that thby were constructed fronn. squared stone while 
Diodorus calculates their height to have been fifty cubits. This seems 
an obvious exaggeration, and Arrian, being a more circumspicious 
writer, simply tells us that they were of the height of the loftieet battle- 
ment towers though somewhat broader. 

Of these magnificent buildings no trace has so far been unearthed. 
Nor do modern authorities seem to be at one where to look for them. 
Th^is Masson^ tried to locate them on the bank of the Gharra to the 
south of the confluence of the Beas and the Sutlej. And Droysen*, al- 
though rather undecided in his opinion, seems to look upon such a sug- 
gestion as being fairly credible. No tangible results were reached even by 
such remarkable scholars as General Cunningham* and Lassen® who seean 


1 C^). Arrian, Anah, V, 29, 1 ff. ; Curtiua. IX, B, 19; Diodorus, XVII, 95. 
Other authorities will be quoted a little later on. 

2 JA8B,, VI, 60. 

3 Oeschichte Alexander des Grossen^ p, 423 n. 76« 

4 Ancient Geography^ p. 217. 

5 Indische Mtertumskunde, II®, 173 f. with n. 1. 
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to Lave in a way given up the hope of correctly localising Alexander’s 
altars. At a somewhat later time Hoey* meant to have found the place 
that would best fit the classical inscriptions ; he points to a place called 
Kasiir (Kussoor) situated at lat. long. 74^30', about 33 miles due 

west of the present confluence ot the rivers Beas and Sutlej and not far 
from Lahore. However, his argniimentation is singularly ineffective; 
and there is not sufficient proof for the contention that the modern 
Kasur is situated on the land which at the time of Alexander formed the 
bank of the Beas, Hoey’s suggestion does not tally with the 
classical authorities and may be safely left aside. Finally the late Mr. 
Vincent Smith^ contended that the remnants of the altars provided 
there were any left — should be looked for near the hills within the dis- 
tricts of Qurdaspur, Hoshyarpur, or Kangra.® As, however, n,o reasons 
are given for this rather singular suggestion we cannot, I am afraid, take 
it seriously into account, even though it has been propounded by one of 
the greatest authorities on Indian History.® The CHL, I, 373 leaves 
the question of localising the altars entirely open. 

On one point, however, the modern authors seem to agree, viz. 
that the altars were situated on the western (right) bank of the 
Hyphaais (Beas). This is assumed on the strength of an argumminm 
ex silentio; the ancient historians — Arrian above all — tell ua nothing 
about Alexander having crossed the river. Notwithstanding this, the elder 
Pliny, who undoubtedly had access to old and trustworthy sources most 
of which are now not available, most emphatically a,ssureo us that 
the altars were constructed on the eastern (left) bank of the Bea^ : 

6 JBAS,, 1906, pp. 1000 f, 

7 Eaxly History of India^^ pp. 76 f. with notes; Oxford History of India^ p. 64, 

8 Vigne, A Personal Narrative of a Visit to Ghuzn\ Kalul and Afghanistan 
Vl843), p. 11 seems to have held similar views. His work is unfortunately not 
available* to me. 

9 In the Early History^, p. 611 Smith refers to a communication from 
Mr, H. L. Shuttleworth (1914), according to which the situation of the altars ought 
provisionally to be sought for between Indama in the Kangra and Misthal in the 
Qnrd&^nr Districts. It is not known to me whether Mr. Shuttleworth did ever 
carry his investigations further. At any rate I can see no reason whatsoever for 
thinking that the altars were situated thus far to the North. 

10 Nat. Hist, VI, 21, 62. 
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(Hyphasw) qui f ait Alemndri itinerum termirms, eieisuperato 

tamen amne arisque hi adversa ripa dicaUs,. EpisUdae quoqtue regu 
ipsius cotismtiant his. It is indeed difficult to understand how such' a 
clear statement, in corroboration of which even Alexander’s own letters 
are quoted, can be simply put aside in favour of theories which lack even 
the shade of a foundation. 

There is still another classical author, though belonging to a later 
date, who endorses the statement of Pliny, though he has evidently not 
used his Natural History as a source. This author is Philositratus, the 
author or rather the editor of the Biography of that ipuzzling personality 
Apollonius of Tyana.“ When Apollonius and; his faithful cottnpanion, 
Bamis of Nineveh, had left Taxila and were continuing their journey 
eastwards, they by and by reached the Hyphasis. The description, 
taken from L. II, ch. 43, may be quoted in Ml here: 

Potamon de hudraoten huperbantes kai pleio ethne 
ameipsantes egenonto prds t8 Huphasidi, stadia de apechontes toutou 
triakonta bomols te enetuchon hols epegegrapto PATBI AMMON I 
KAI EEAKLEI ADELPHUI KAI ATHENAI PRONOIAI KAI 
BII OLUMPlOl KAI SAMOTHRAIXI KABEIROIS KAI 
INDOI ELlOl KAI DELPHOI APOLLONI, phasi de kai stelen 
anakelsthai chalkSn he epigegraphthai ALEXANDROS 
ENTAGTHA/ESTE tous, mSn de bbmous Alexandrou hegometha td 
t8s heautou archSs terma timSntos, ten de stelen tous metrd tdn 
Hdphasin Indous anathelnai dokSmoi lamprunomenous epi tS 

f 

Alexandron me proeltheln proso. 

This means: ‘‘Having’ crossed the river Hydraotes and pa.ssed by 
several tribes, they reached the Hyphasis ; and thirty atades away from- 
this (river) they cam© upon altars on which was inscribed : “To Father 
A m.m on and Heracles his broiher, and to Athene Pronoia and to the 
Olympian Zeus and to the Samothracian Cabeiri, and to the Indian Sun 


11 It has been a widespread opinion amongst classical scholars to look upon the 
work of Philostratus as being more or less fanciful or even as being a literary 
fraud. In a paper, that will appear in a few week^s time, I have tried to prove 
that as far as the first part of the Indians Travels (I, 18—11, 43) is concerned this 
is simply misjudging the case. 
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(god) aiid» to the Delphian Apollo.” And they tell u» that there was 
also a braes column on which wa^ written: “iilexander stopped at 
this point.” The altars were no doubt those of Alexander who thus 
honoured the limit of his empire; but I fancy the Indians beyond the 
Hyphssia erected the column, priding themsdlTea upon the fact that 
Alexander did not advance further.” 

Of the modern authorities quoted above only the late Mr. Vincent 
Smith has made use of this passage though he misunderstood 
it, concluding from Philostratu® that the altars were on the 
western side of the Hyphasis. The sense is quite clear; having 
passed the river in question and advanced some way to the East of it 
the voyagers came upon the altars together with a brass colilnm erected 
by the Indians living on the further i.e. the eastern bank of the 
Hyphasis. This aleo explains the hitherto rather obscure passage in 
Plutarch : 

edrusato de bomous theSn, houa mechri nfia hoi Praision basilets 

/ 

diabalnolites sebontai kai thoausin Heltenikas thusias. 

I.e. ‘'he also built aliaa-^ of the gods, which even now the kings) oi 
the Easterners worship when, intending to cross (the river)^* and sacri- 
fice according to the Greek rite.'^ 

If there were any remnants of these famous altars left — which may, 
of course, be highly doubtful — they should, according to my humble 
opinion, be sought for sdme distance to the East of the river Beats and 
by no means as far to(ward,s the North, as has been suggested by Smith 
and others. If we are to trust Philostratus — andi I can see no valid 
reason for not doing it— they were still there when Apollonius visited 
India , i.e. in 40 A.D. What were the special sources used by 
Plutarch, I am by no means able to make out; however, they may have 


12 Conybeare’s translation (Life of Apollonius of Tyana^ p. 229) with a few 
minor alterations. 

18 Alexander f ch. 62. 

14 Thus diabainontes (and not diabdntes which would prove that the altars 
were situated on the western bank of the river). Diabainontes, although a present 
partic^le, may be used in a future tense, cp. Brugmann Grundriss^ 2nd ed. 
II, 3, 727 f. 
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belonged to an older period as the Praision basilels may mean 
the Maurya kings — such at least seems to be the opinion of modern 
scholars* 

That Alexander shbnld have erected his altars on the Eastern and 
not on the Western bank of the Hyphasis seeims fairly well explainable. 
Whether Candragnpta ever visited or saw the world-conqnemr may be 
gravely open to doubt though it is asserted by more than one writer of 
antiquity.** Anyhow, Alexander was certainly informed, to a certain 
degree at leaet, of the doings and the resources of the Nanda king of 
Eastern India. That he was hated and despised by large parties of 
his subjects may have been known to the rajas of the North-West, also 
perhaps that revcylutionary conspirations were afoot within his realm. 
By erecting his altars within the territory of his would'-be enemy, the 
Great King of India proper, Alexander may have intended to make it 
clear that although at that very moment he had to abstain fromi further 
conquesta^^Hhe omens not being favourable’^ — ^he in a way laid claim 
to the overlordship also of the Easternmost parts of the oikoumene. 

II. SophagasSnos : Subhayasena 

Polybius,** spealking of the triumphant progress of Antioch us III 

(the Great) through the upper tprovinces of the reatm of bis ancestors, 

\ \ 

tells U 9 that huperbalon de ton Kankason, kal katabas eis ten Indiken 
tin te philian aneneosato pr5s tin SophagasSnon tin basilea tin Indin 
(having crossed the Caucasus*^ and descended into Indda he 
(Antioch'us) renewed the friendship with Sophagasinos, the king of 
the Indians). The next paragraph lets us know that the Indian 
monarch delivered to Antiochus a certain number of elephanta and re- 
cognised him as overlord by consenting to pay him a substantial tribute. 
A certain Androsthenes of Cyzicus was left behind to take care of the 
treasure, and the Great- King himself hurried back westwards by the way 
of Aracbosia (Afghani.stan), Drangiana (Seistan), and Carmania 
(Kerman). 


16 Op. Plutarch, Alexander^ ch, 62 etc. 

16 Reliquid, XI, 34, 11. 

17 The Caucasus here, of course, means the HindakUsh. 
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The uani*e S<)l)haga^^'§noi> is otherwise unknown but there is no 
doubt at all that it corre«3ponds to Sanskrit Subhayasena. This identi- 
fication, however, lias not been made by M. Sylvain Levi or ^me 
other modern scholar, as I have seen stated soonewhere; on the contraiy 
it is more than a century old, the credit belonging to A. W. von 
Schlegei,^® who stated his case with great lucidity. On the other hand, 
Lassen^® is responsible for the wholly hypothetical statement that 
Subhagasena is in reality only a title used by Jaloka, the son of Asolka, 
whom the Rdjatarahginl^ I, 107 ff. mentions ae kSng of Kashmir. 
Professor F. W. Thomas^® again points out that according to Taranatha^^ 
Virasena is mentioned as the gTandgon of Kunala, the son of Asoika, and 
as being the ruler of Gandhara,®^ and that judging by his nani.e 
Subhagasena must have belonged to the same line of kings. Thus when 
Antiochus III is said to have * ‘renewed the friendship” ( ten ti philian 
aneneoskoto) with Sophagas§no8 this would simply mean that he renewed 
the alliance once uniting Seleucugi I Nicator, his own great-great-grand- 
father, with Candragupta, whose ancestral relations to SophagasSnos are 
unfortunately quite obaoure,^® 

It has, however, not been remarked — except in a short note by the 
present author*^— that a passage in the Maltdbhdnita may possibly be of 
some help in fixing the identity of Subhagasena. In the Bombay 

18 Cp. Indische Bihliothek, I (1823), pp. 248 f.; II (1824-1826), p. 301. 

19 Ind, Alterthumshunde^ IP, pp. 284 f, 

20 CHI., I, p. 612. 

21 History of Buddhism, transl. by Schdefuer, pp. 48 ff. 

22 In the IHvydvaddna, XXXIX, (ed. Cowell & Neil) p. 433, the great-grandson 
of Kunala again is called Vrsaaena. 

23 Supposing that the traditional dates (as rendered in the CHI,, with which 
cp., however, B80S^, VI, pp. 319 f.) were correct, Candragupta would have died 
about 298 B.C., Bindusara about 274 B.O., and A^oka about 237 B.C. Whether 
Kunala did ever reign by himself or was only his father^s deputy within the 
N. W. Provinces is uncertain; Samprati may have been the immediate successor 
of Aioka, but we have no means for calculating the dates of his reign. Anyhow, 
if the theory propounded by Professor Thomas be correct, Sophagasgnos may have 
been his grandson (or even his son, as he was reigning some thirty years after the 
death of Aioka). 

24 VI, p, 304 n. 1 
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edition, VII, 157, 24 b (cp. Calcutta ed., VII, 6944-6945) mention is 
made of the brothers of Sakuni, himself a prince of Qandhara; and 
amongst theim one i& undoubtedly called Subhaga, which nuay well 
stand for Subhagasena just as Bhtma is used instead of 'Bhlmusena etc. 
Like Sakoini this Su-bhaga must have been a j?on of the Gandhara king 
Subala and a brother-in-law of Dhrtarastra. Whether this Subala 
again was identical with the Gandhara king Nagnajit (Naggat)^^^ famous 
alike in Brahmin, Buddhist and Jaina lore,®® as seems perhaps indi- 
cated ‘byf the versie MBh., I, 57, 93 (Poona edition, = I, 2439 C.) I can- 
not well decide. Owing to chronological reasons this order, however, 
seem fairly improbable. 

For Nagnajit is mentjoned already in Ait.Br,^ VII, 34 and in 
SBr., VIII, 1, 4, 10. And^' whatever be the exact date^ of these scrip- 
tures they can by no means belong to a period like the 3rd century B.C., 
but must, of course, be several hundred years older. If then Subhaga, 
prince of Gandhara, has got anything to do with that Subhagaeena 
(Sophagasenos), who flourished c. 206 B.C., he could not possibly have 
been the son of Nagnajit. His father may really have been called 
Subala, though such a name is not known to the dynastic list?; and it 
may even be possible that Nagnajit was the family name or dynastic 
title of the Gandhara kings — ^much as with the Buddhists the king of 
Benares was always known as Brahmadatta — so that Subala may for 
that reagon alone have become known as Nagnajit 

:Whether Subhaga of the Great Epic has got anything to do with 
the Subhagasena of Polybius cannot be made out with any degree of 
certainty, though such a probability is indicated by the connection 
of both with the Gandhara kingdom^ A6, however, the Great War of 
the Mahahh^rata cannot be referred to as late a period' as the time of 
Antiochus III (223-187 B.C.) there may be here as elsewhere a con- 
siderable amount of confusion of chronological facts and it may be that 


26 According to JataJca i08 (ed. Pausboll, III, p, 377) he resided in Taxila. 
The Gandharas apparently are known as Nagnajitdh in MBh,, VIII, 4040 
^this, and not Ndgnojiidh^ being the correct reading). 

26 Op, the pr^nt writer in PaJccehabvddkagesckichten (1908), pp. *36 ff. 
121 ft , ; ZBMQ,, LXVI, 38 ft. 
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the pasisage mentioning Subliaga, prince of Gandhara, and making him 
a brother of Sakuni and Gandhari may be an insertion belonging to a 
much later date than the main part of the Epic. What cannot, however, 
be wholly ignored is that Indian and classical tradition alike know of a 
certain prince of Gandhara, Snbhaga(sena) by name. 

Jarl Charpentier* 


* It is with deep regret that we have to announce the untimely death of the 
great ladologiat, the writer of this paper, who after sending his paper to us has 
not lived to revise the proofs. We wish to pnbliidi an Obituary Kotiee of the 
departed soul and would request his friends and admirers to send us materials for 
the Notice. Editob. 


Humayun’s Succession to the Throne 

{December 1530) 

Babur died on December 26, 1530.^ He had already nominated 
Humayun as his successor, put him on the throne in the presence 
of all his noble®, himself watching the proceedings f‘rom' hia sick-bed. 
What is more significant is that, ten months before, when he had gone 
to subdue Kalinjar, he inscribed his name as Muhammad Humayun, 
Pi^shah-inGhazi and dated it as Rajah 936 A.H. Thus there could 
be no doubt that Babur meant him to be his successor^ and all people 
looked upon him asi such. 

It is recorded that Humayun ascended the thtone on December 30/ 
so that between the death of the last 'king* and the succession of the 
new, there was an interv'all of three or four days. The delay was very 
unusual. The practioe generally was to proclaim the successor at once, 
especially if he was present at the bedside of the dying king or available 
in the neighbourhood.^ Though Humayun was present in Agra, nomi- 
nated as the successor and looked upon as an heir-apparent yet to what 
causes was due this delay? Attempt has been made in this paper to offer 
some explanation for it. 

The chief minister of the State, Sultan Sayyid Hakim 
Khwaja Nizamuddin Ali Muhammad Khalifa, was, next to 
Babur, the most important person in the empire. By long service, 
good administration and arrangement of campaigns and battles, he 


1 Most writers give this date, 5th !tamddul-a\owaL Akbar-numa (henceforth 
abbreviated' as A.N.) and Maasir-uBahimi (abbreviated as M-i-R) put it one day 
later. 

2 For further proof, see Gul-badan Begam’s Huwayun-ndtnd (henceforth 
abbreviated as G. H. N.) fol. 15b, & 17a. There Babur is reported making the 
i^eecb, ‘I desire the kingdom for him and not for the others, because he has not his 
efqual in distinction.^ 

8 9th JamdduUawwal 937 A.H. 

4 Some such practice prompted Sher Shah’s nobles proclaim Islam Shah as 
king, instead of his elder brother, Adil Khan. 

SEPTEMBER, 1935 
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liad made Iiimself indispensable to the king^/ He possessed the 
quadruple ranks of Amir, Vakil, Sultan and Khalifa. He bore the 
three family titles of Sayyid, Khwaja and Birlas Tuilk, all signifying 
high lineage. He was also well-connected; his younger brother, 
Junaid Birlas was ni>arried. to Sliahr-Banu, one of Babur^s sisters; his 
daughter, Gui-riikli Begam was married to Shah Husain Arghun of 
Sindli while his son, Muhibb Ali married Shah Husain’s step-daughter 
Nrdiild.* The Khalifa’s prestige and honour may be judged from 
the fact that when he and his wife, Sultanam, visited Gulbadan 
Begam/ the latter stood up to receive him. The minister invited her to 
dinner, made a present of 6000 ShalmA^his and five horses, while his wife 
gave 3000 Shahtnkhis and three horses. After the battle of Khanwah 
he received the title of ^^iUaJLyJj o ^aJ| 

‘"the intimate with the Hazrat Sultan andi the prop of the Khaqan’s 
empire/^ 

Unfortunately for Humayain, he at first did not agree to place the 
prince on the throne, inspite of hi.s avowal by the dying 
king’s bedside. His nominee was Sayyid Mehdi Khwaja, Babur’s 
brother-in-law, the husband of Khan-zada Begam. This would explain 
the delay. 

The Khalifa must have very strong reasons for the rejection of 
the prince, as he was gravely risking the stability of the empire. 
The Muighals were settled in India only for five years and their 
hold on the outlying part si was weak and luncertain; a change 
of dynasty, at such a time, might spell disaster. But probably the 
minister felt convinced of the prince’s w’orthlessness. There, were other 
reasons also. His plunder of the Delhi treasuren, on his way to 
Badakhshan (1527)* was, to the Khalifa, an unpardonable offence; it 
being aggravated by the knowledge that only recently, on two occasions, 
i.e. after the battles of Panipat and Khanwah, he had been lavishly 

6 See Babur-ndmd (henceforth abbreviated as B.N.) 664-6 & 568 for his ability 
re. arrangement and organisation e.g. in the battle of Khanwah. 

6 G. H. N., p. 37. NaHid was Qasim Kokah’s daughter. Her mother, Haji 
Begam, had married Shah Husain Arghun. Ain-i-Akhari (henceforth abbreviated 
as A-i-A.) by Blochmann, p. 420 gives Muhibb Ali’g career. 

7 Then a child of 6 years. 


8 B. N. 583. 
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rewarded/ Then again, probably, being unaware that Humayun 
had left Badakhshan with the king’s permission, he accused the 
prince of desertion of his po.st. Also, as the king’s deputy,^® 
he disliked the enormous influence that the Shia queen, Maham Begam 
exercised on Babur/ ^ The Irani-Turani rivalry, a comimon feature in 
later Mughal history, is seen in a mild form here/* Other Turki 
nobles might have supported him in his dislike for the queen. Taking 
all these reasons together, the Khalifa must have satisfied his political 
conscience that in rejecting him he was furthering the interests of the 
state. 

But the Khalifa went one step further. He rejected; not only the 
eldest ison but all the other sons as candidates for the throne.^® 
Kamran, the next brother, was Humayun’gi younger by 6 years, Askari by 
8 and Hindal by 10 ; so that excepting the eldest, the other princes were 
in their teens. Could it not have been possible that one of the younger 
three, placed on the thr<flie, under his tutelage, had maintained the 
enlightened policy of his father? The Khalifa, older to Babur in 
age, and his associate for the last 35 years^* and, of course, in all the 
Indian campaigns, must have appreciated him as none else could ; and 
yet he thought of denying this illustrious family of the eminence which 

9 B. N., pp. 522, 579. 

10 Vakil, Badauni has 

11 As indicated by her being placed in charge of Hindal, son of Dildar Begam, 
another wife of Babur and sitting on the throne with him. In Humayun’s reign also 
she exercised enormous influence. She was a relation of the illustrious Sultan 
Husain Bai-qara and descendant of Ahmed Jam Zinda**pil, See 

12 Rivalry between Bairam Khan and Maham Anaga in Akbar’s reign, is only 
a repetition of this earlier phase. 

13 See Tahaqdt-uAkhcfri (Nawal Kishore Press edition)., p. 193. The 

relevant sentences are : ^ tji^JkkJLw 

ti I) 

J 

X- ^ 

14 His name first occurs in B. N, in the year 1494-5 A.D. 
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it deserved. Should we conclude that liis dislike was wholly peiisonal 
aiul that it outweighed all his appreciation of the enlightened outlook 
of the Baburids? 

Hie nominee was Sayyid Muhammad Mehdi Khwaja Termizi, 
husband of Khan’zya Begam, Babur's sister, who was older to the king 
by five year?. He had a distinguished lineage, a long record of service, 
belonged to the religious house of Temiz, and was probably related to 
Maliam Begam, Babur's queen. As far back as A.D, 1510-11, he had acted 
as Babur's Diwan-begi and gone to Bukhara with 10,000 men and in 
I he Indian campaigns was always with his ni^aater. On thie battle-fields 
of Panip^i and Khanwah, he commanded the left wing while 
Humayun led the right. Immediately after the first battle, he 
was placed in charge of the party sent to occupy Delhi, just as 
Humayun wa? sent to Agra. It is thus clear that he wa® a distinguish- 
ed nobleman who had reached^ his present distinction by at least 20 
years of meritorious service. 

As husband to Khan-zada, he was again an eminent personage. 
Both Khan-zada and Maham Begami exercised influence in the palace 
and on Babur as well as on his kingdom. Being the elder, the sister's 
influence was more than that of the queen. Mehdi Khw^aja, aa husband to 
one and relation of the other, exercised control over their actions, selfish 
or otherwise. 

Hence Mehdi Khwaja was an excellent selection. By lineage, 
service, experience and connection with Babur's family, he was fit 
to sit on the Mughal throne. Belonging to a religious order, he was 
expected to bring about as successful results as had been achieved by 
Shah Ismail and Shah Tehmasp in Persia ; and his long association with 
the liberal Babur might be a guarantee for the continuation of the 
enlightened system of the Mughal Govenllment, 

The story of supersession of Humayun by Mehdi Khwaja, as given 
by TabcDqaUt-Akhari}^ may now be briefly narrated. The author of the 
work obtained the facts from his father, Muhammad Muqim Haravi, an 
eye-witness to most of the particulars. The Khalifa passed over Humayun 
(and the other brothers), inspite of Babur's open nomination of him for 

15 Corroborated by Abul Fazl also. 
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the succes'siion, and chose Mehdi Khwaja, the king’s brottier-in-law, as his 
candidate. The king had not yet expired, but the bright prospectii 
turned the Khwaja’s head., and he assumed haughty airs. Onae when 
Muhanifinad Muqim^^ was present in the Khwaja’s camp, the minister 
call^ him, but had not stayed, long when a commandi for attendance 
came from the king. The Khwaja accampanied him to the door, and 
whe*n he was out of hearing, forgetting the presence of Muqfin, 
sjoliloquized thus, ^God willing, my first act (as king) would be to flay 
you andl the other traitors. With the uitterance of these words, he 
recollected the presence of another person, turned round, and^ saw 
Muqiim just behind him W'aiting to pass out. The Khwaja pulled him 
by the ear and cried out, ‘0 Tajik, it is the red tongue that gives 
the green head to the wind,’^® meaning, that, if he be wise, he would 
not wag hie tongue, or be would suffer death. On obtaining bia leave, 
he straightway went to the minister, related all that had occurred and 
ended thus, ‘If inspite of there being a prince like Humayun or bis 
able and courageous brothers, you turn your -eyes from loyalty and 
desire to place an unknown family on the throne, what other results 
could be expected but these.’ The minister’s eyes were now opened, and 
he realised his dlanger, sent for Humlayun, and gave orders to Mehdi 
Khwaja to retire to his house, where no one was to visit him. He 
was also forbidden admittance to the king’s durbar. When the king 
expired*^ his death was kept' a secret, and further deliberations took 
place on the question of succession. They were cuti short By an Indian 
nobleman named Araish Khan who pointed out the dangers of the 
throne remaining vacant. Humayun ascended the throne on December 
30 , 1530 . 


16 His official rank was Diwan-i-buyutat, and he acted as the librarian to the 
royal library. 

17 The text is *JLl| >tAj| ^ Jjt All -tAJI 

iy£> 

18 A term of abuse. Originally, a freed slave^ who set up a tiller of ground. 

19 The text is JJUw proverb. 
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This is ilie story in brief, as told by Kizan)\a(l(liii Alimed, the 
autlior of* the Tabaqdt, and a trinsted warrior, as well as a Bahlishi of 
Akbar^s. reig^n. He is a person of remarkable restraint and hag been 
conrmeiided by all historians, contemporary or otherwise. Also the source 
of the story is unimpeachable as his father had. suffered from the 
Khwaja's rudiene«s and must have remembered the full details. As 
the whole intrigue went against Huniayun, it was only Akbar and Abul 
Fazl’s love for truth that allowed it a place in the ofEcial narrative, 
viz. Akbar~n^4. 

Mi"s. Beveridge is not fully satisfied with the details. First, 
she considers Nizamuddin as a late author, being bom 20 years after 
Babur’s death and relating the story some 60 years after its occurrence. 
Secondly, it is incredible to her that Khalifa alone should be 
planning the removal of four princes, pass over all the Timurids, and 
favour one who was neither the one nor the other. Mehdi Khwaja did 
not belong to any ruling dynasty, nor was he personally illustrious. 
A wise and experienced miniver would not make the mistake of 
proposing him for the thr6ne. Thirdly, even the Tabaqdt-irAkbarl is 
not accurate in its description of the Khwaja. The (appellations of 
‘ddmad^ and are inapplicable to him. 

At the same time, she does not reject the whole description. What 
she suggests is, that the author, either deliberately or unconsciously, 
suppreseee the name of Khalifa’s original candidate, and that Mehdi 
Khwaja is an after-thought, who had nothing to do with the actual 
intrigue. She discovers the actual pretender in Muhamm^ad Zeman 
Mirza, Babur’s eldest son-in-law. To her, all the three objections, 
mentioned above, would disappear, if applied to Muhammad Zeman. 
He was a Timurid, next to the four sons, closely allied to Babur, also 
young in age, being 35 years oild. His wife. Mamma Sultan Begam, was a 
Timurid by double descent, and hence useful in adding to her husband’s 
rank or dignity. The authoress grants him the sovereign status 
after the Ghagra campiaign (April, 1529), on the evidence of 


20 VHe Supra, 
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Babiir’si own statement. In honouring the Mirza thus, the king’s 
intentions! wene to leave Ihe son-in-law in charge of Hindustan, and 
liini<ielf to move on to Kabul, or to other territories further north, i.e., 
more important parts of liis empire. Maham Begam'^s knowledge of her 
liusband’s wishes led her to recall Humayun to Agra; and his arrival 
there led Babur to drop, for the present, the north-west campaign as 
well as the installation of Zeman Mirza as the Viceroy of Hindustan. 
Humayun ’s illness, Babur’s sacrifice, and his declaration of siiece^ion 
in favour of the prince, all following one another, in quick succession^ put 
a stop to the consideration of the ^damad^ as a claimant to the throne. 
It is only Nizamuddin’s erring imagination that invented the name 
of Mehdi Khwaja, gave him- the attribute© of a bully, and m^ade his 
own father suffer. 

This is, in brief, Mrs. Beveridge’s arguments in favour of Babur’s 
son-in-law. Her scholarly presentation make it an instructive, 
if not convincing, reading. Our difficulty in, accepting her 
suggestion that Muhammad Zeman Mirza .should be read instead 
of Mehdi Khwaja, arises from the following consideratio-ns: — 

ip) No contemporary chronicler suggests the name of Muhammad 
Zeman Mirza. On what authority, then, could a modern writer proi)ose 
the substitution? 

(b) Why strain the meaning of the word, ‘ddmad^ to such an extreme 
as to demand the substitution of a new name for the existing one? The 
word ^dawad* ia comprehensive enough to include several marital 
relations, e.g., son-in-law, brother-in-law, father-in-law; the true con- 
notation being, as Bahdr-i-ajam indicates, husband as opposed to wife. 
It would be unsicholarly to confine it to the reetrictedi sense, in which it 
is used in modern Urdu m prevalent in India. There are 
two writers who explicitly mention Khalifa’s nominee’s exact relation- 
ship with Babur. Gul-badan Begam, the king’s daughter, calls him 
*yaznd or brother-in-law, and Khwandiamir, in his work, Hahlb-ibs- 


21 B. N. 662. The words are, ‘He was presented with a royal head-to-foot 
{Saropa)^ a sword, and a belt, a ttpuchaq horse and an umbrella.^ The quotation 
indicates bestowal of distinguished rank, but no sovereign power. When Khurram 
was given the title of Shah-Jehan by his father, he had hardly any sovereign power. 
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Srj/ar, ineiitioius that he was inarried to Babur’s elder sist.er, Khan-zaca 
Begairj. Both of tlieiUj name the person as Mehdi Khwaja. 

(c) Similarly, we need not be too dog*matic as to who would be 
honoured witli the appellation of 'jawa7i\ Age may not always have 
every thing to do with it. It, is possible that a man of 30 be denied the 
a])pili( ation of the word, whereas another person of 50 or more be found 
eminently suitable for it. It is health, active habits, and general outlook 
of life that really matter, so it could well be applied to Mehdi Khwaja 
though he might be slightly beyond fifty. 

(rf) She emphasises the need of a Timurid for the throne of Delhi. 
Mehdi Khwaja was not, while Muhammad Zeman Mirza was a descen- 
dant of Timur. If this be the chief criterion, then, leaving aside 
prince Humayun, for whom Khalifa had a personal dislike, there was 
quite a large number of themt available. Eirst of all, there were Kamran 
and his two younger brothers. They were too young to have borne any 
prominent part in the current politics; and Khalifa might be supposed to 
entertain no hostile views concerning them. Then theie were Muhanifmad 
Sultan Mirza and his children, who all were TimuridiS by double descent. 
What was more, they were closely related to Sultan Husain Bai-qara 
and his brother. There were others also, e.g., (i) Muhammad Sulaiman 
and his son Ibrahim Mirza, (ii) YadgarNasir Mirza, Babur’s nephew, (iii) 
Mirza Sayyidi Ahmed, his son, Sultan Ahniied and grandson, Abdul Baqi 
and (iv) Kichik Mirza. Then there was the numerous progeny of Sultan 
Husain Bai-qara himself. Thus, if a Timurid was desired, there was no 
dtearth of candidates, to choose from. Among them*, Muhammad Sultan 
Mirza was undoubtedly the moist elderly and experienced, had taken 
pion),inent part in all the principal battles fought in India and was 
doubly descended from Timur. If a ^substitution is to be suggested, 
why not prefer this more seasoned and exi>erienced relation, to 
Muhammad Zeman Mirza? 

But this whole discussion appears puerile and is more or less a con- 
See B. N. Index. 

23 After the battle of Khanwah, he was given the title, 

O;^ See Tazhirat-ul-nlema. 
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jecture. We have similarly dropped out a discussion of her statements 
against Humayiin’s heedlessness, or Mehdi Khwaja’s disloyalty io 
Babur. Suflice it for us to si\y, that we aceexut Nijaamuddin^s statement 
ill full. We may summarise our reasons: 

{a) He i.s a straightforward Avriter whose veracity is generally 
held to be above doubt or reiimach. The incident is w^ell-authenticated, 
being related by a responsible offitdal of the state, who may be credited 
with the virtue of an accurate statement. 

(b) M<ehdi Khwaja is proposed! by the Khalifa, because (1) he 
wanted to have nothing to do- with the Baburids or Timurids; he 
desired the accession of one who would work with him in close aesooia- 
tiou fou the welfare of the state ; (2) the Khwaja was a Sayyid, belonging 
to a religious order esteemed by the Muslim world, and was a noted 
nobleman with distinguished service to his credit.®^ 

(c) Mehdi Khwaja w'^as a friend to Khalifa and would counteract 
Maham Begam’s enormousi influence in the palace either by himsellf or 
through his wife, Khan-zada Begam. 

The Khalifa had the best of intentions in proposing the change and 
had not calculated on the vain conceit that would^turn his nominee's head. 
He realised, in time, his fooli.sliness and at once rectified his mistake by 
supporting Humayiin. 

Very little isi known of the later history of Khallifa, or Mehdi 
Khwaja. It is believed that the former coiitdnuied to be the minister, and 
fouudi his fears of receiving rough treatment at Humayiui^s handsi to be 
groundless. His younger brother, Juiiaid Birlas, for a time governor 
of Jaunpur and other provinces?.^® The Khalifa died in Hiimayim’s reign, 
and his wife remained a member of the royal household ; and; after 
luimayun^s exile, made a pilgrimage to Mecca. Hi.a sons, Muhibh Ali 
Khan^^ and Khalid Beg*® flourished in Hiun^ayUn’s reign. 

24 Safavi kings of Persia belonged to another religious order of this kind. 

26 The title bestowed oli hiln after tlie battle of Khanwah reads as 

do JT y»ijU| (H.E.T.B.). 

His name in official documents was to precede that of Muhammad Bultuit 

Mirea. 

26 B. N. 544. Erskine: Bumayun, pp. 10, 122„ 181. 

27 4-i-A. (.Bloohmann), 420. 28 G. H. N., 169. 

SEPXEUBBIt, 1935 
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Mehdi Kliwaja, too, coutiuued to live, and as Klian-zada’s husband 
rejnained a member of the royal family. Seven years later, hiia sister, 
Sultanam was married to Hindal Mirza, wlien the Khwaja injade 
larf>*e j>iesents, described by Gul-budaii Begam in detail. It is be- 
lieved that he died in Kabul and was, after an interval, followed by his 
wife. Both of them lie buried close to Babur. 

It is a pleasant relief to find that neither of tliei two personages, 
concerned in the intrigue against the prince, suffered in any way, and 
that their wives and relations were treated with genuine kindness and 
affection by him. 

S. K, Banerji 


29 G. H, N., 126^?. 



Events Leading up to the Battle of Panipat, 1761 

[A faithful translation of the latter portion of Kashiraj’s Persian account 
of the last battle of Panipat was published in the lEQ., for June 1934, 
pp. 258-273. Here follows an earlier part of that work, describing the events 
leading up to the battle, from the Bhan’s capture of Kunjpura (17 Oct. 1760) 
to the morning of the battle (14 January. 1761), forming pp. 11-22 of my 
ms. J.S.] 

• 

At this tiin.e the rainy season approached its end. The fort of 
Kunjflura was a strong place on the bank of the river Jamuna, and about 
20 to 30 thousand Afghans and other [troopsi] lived there. Sadashiv 
Rao Bliau planned to advance there, capture it, and thereafter crass tlie 
Jani.una and settle accounts with the Abdali Shah. So, he marched 
out of Shah jahanabad, reached Kunjpura and sent ten or fifteen thousand 
good soldiers to assault it. There was a [severe] fight; [12] the Bhau by 
tiger-like charges and manly exertions captured the fort in a twinkle of 
the eye and entered the city (ahadi). He seized Dalil Khan,‘ the sardar 
of the i)lace, and all the sarddrs of the Ahda'li Shah who were there, placed 
thenij in confinement and took much booty. The news [of these things] 
daily reached the Durrani Shah; he wished to send aid to Kunjpura, 
but the raging stream of the Jamuna intervened. 

Then the rainy season ended, the day of Dasalnara (19tJi Oct. 1760) 
arrived. One day before it, the DuiTani Shah ordeied that all the army 
should get ready and present itself, as he would holdj a review. The day 
after the Dasahara, he took his. seat on a hillock and took a muster of the 
army : Twenty four dastas (I’egiments) of his troops, — each ddsta 
consisting of 1,200 men, — were counted. The following are the details 
of the scivdun : — the Grand Wazir Shah Wali Khan, Jahan Khan, Shah 
PasaiulKhau, Nasir Khan Baluch, Barkhurdar Khan, Wazirullah Khan, 
Qizilbaslii, Murad Khan a Persian Mughal, — these were the high and 
renewed sarduis. Beside^ them there were many others, great and small. 


1 Nejabat Khan Ruhela, the chief of Kunjpura, died of bis wounds after 
the capture of the fort. His son Dilir Khan escaped and lived to recover Kunjpura 
when the Marathas were invested at Panipat. 
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The total contingents of the sardars numbered 24 dastnsy out of which 
six deisUis were q^dUr that is slaves, who u.sed to- encamp on all four 
sides of the Shall 's tent at a distance of half a l os. Between the tent of 
the Shah and its environs (gird-i-an) the entire army alighted. The 
Shah’s personal war material {savmn-i-ldms) consisted of 2,000 camels 
carrying swivels (zamlmrah) on the back of eai^h of which two swivel 
gunners sat, forty piecevS of artillery and some (wall-pieces 

mounted on camels). Under Nawab Shujut-ud-daulah were 2,000 
eavalr,y, 2,000 infantry and 20 guns, large and small; under Najib-udr 
daulah 6,000 cavaliy and! 20,000 Ruhela infantry were counted; he had 
plenty of war material. Under Dundi Khan and Hafiz Rahmat Klian 
were 15,000 Ruhela foot and 3 to 4 thousand hor.se, with a few guns. 
Under Alimad Khan Bangash, all Md, were 2,000 horse and foot, all 
being servants {slidgird-pesha) and a few pieces of artillery. The total 
strength of this army was counted as 40,000 horse and 40,000 foot, — K)ut 
of which 30,000 cavalry and 10,000 infantry composed of tiger-cubs of 
Kabul and 2,000 swivel-carrying camels belonged to the Shah himself. 
[13] [These numbers] I have ascertained from tlie officers of the 
[Shah’s] departments at his Court and entered them here; and to this 
number of men were rations (sursat) issued by the Shah’s (jovernmeiit. 
But tlie irregular attendants (tabindn) cannot be counted, because each 
[regular] Durrani trooper was accompained by two or even four irre- 
gulars. The horses and armour [of the irregulars] were like those of the 
Durmnis; because the men were well-built and tall and their horses 
were vildyati (Turkish) and extremely hardy in bearing the hardships 
of galteping and raiding.. In every battle, first the Durrani regulars 
gave battle, and after their attack the irregulars, and the latter com- 
pleted the enemy’s ruin by plundering. But the figliting troops borne 
on the muster-rolls were of the number given above. 

After witnessing the muster of his army, tlie Shah ordered that every 
man must get his kit ready he would mar<di the day after the next 
(jpas feurdd). 

The Bhau’s doings; On hearing the report of the m/uster-tak,ing 
on our sidie, the Bhuu, after the capture of Kunjpura, made a little halt 
and held a review of his own troop®. The Jtaratha sardurs were 
as follows; — 
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Ibra-him Khan Q-ardi with 2,000 cavaliy and 9,000 Garcli infantry 
armed with flintlocks andi 40 pieces of cannon. Hon^?ehold cavalry 
(pdgaJi-i-kJuis hmuTdt)^ six thousand, Malhar Eao Holkar 5,000 horse, 
Jankoji Sindliia 10,000 horse, Damaji Gaikwad, 3,000 horse, Jaswant 
Kao Puar 2,000 horse, Shamsher Bahaduir 3,000 horse, Pilaji Jadav’s 
son 3,000 horse, Eajah Vital Shivdev 3,000 liorse, Balwant Eao 
[Mehendele], the cousin-brother^ of the Bliau, who was the latter’s 
adviser in all affairs, 7,000 horse of the royal cavalry (risdla^ 
uklMs), Vishwas Eao 5,000 horse, Antaji Mtoakeshwar 2,000 horse. 
How can I recount the miscellaneous other bands? All told 
there were 55,000 fighting cavalry and 15,000 infantry, a» well 
as the Gardds of Ibrahim Khan’s brigade, 200 pieces of artillery, 
camels 'loaded with locket tripoids, and slmtaMidls in large numbers 
(on the Bhau’s side]. In addition to them there w^ere 15 to 20 thousand 
Chor-ghoris and Hohsawdrs employed in idundering. There were 2 or 
3 thousand horse with the envoys of the Eajput princes like the Kachh'wa 
and Eathor &c. Over and above these, Karo Shankar with five or six 
[14]' thousand horse had been left in Delhi for holding the fort and 
guarding the city. Such w^as the arm^d strength of Sadashiv Eao Bhau 
who had brought away the entire Deccan with himsellf. The Durrani 
Shah encamped at Shahdara, opposite Delhi on the Dasahara day [19 
Oct. 1760] , Next day, — which was the 9th of Eabi^-ul-awwal [should 
be 10 EabiJ — after eating his meal, he took horse alone and gave the 
order to inarch, bidding [his men] to bring up the servants, camp and 
baggage behind him. He himself, in the course of that night arrived 
on the bank of the Jamuna at the ferry of Baghpat, — from which place 
Delhi is 18 kachoKa ios, — and halted there. Next day, having pitched 
a qizilbdshi (red) tent on the edge of the river, he searched for a ford 
over it. Many of the mjm who drove their horses into the river w^ere 

2 The Bhau could not have married Balwant Rao’s .sister, becau.se Balwaiit 
Rao’s father’s mother and the Bhau*s father’s father were full brother and sister. 
Hence the statement made in Browne’s translation that Balwant was the Bhau’s 
brother-in-law is incorrect. This error,- 1 imagine, originated in some such corrup- 
tion of the Persian MS in the course of copying: — 

_ clearly 

paternal uncle’^ son, 
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tlrowiiocl. For two day.s the Shah strictly stinted his food and drinjk 
[i.o.y fastedj and then drawing plans {naq^hhd navishUi) threw them 
into the rivei’. On the third day suddenly {ehlel') a* ford was found. 
The plan wa*s like tliisi: 

Gharq-(lb: har ke intarf uft/d, ghavq shawicacL 
Ghaeq-dh: har Iris he asp mi-dnihlkht gliarq shawwad, 

— (i.e., the deep water on the two sides of the fordable passage was 
lined with sticks). 

On i^5th October the crossing of the army began. When about 
half the troops had crossed over, the Shah himself crossed, and in two 
cays the entire army was transported to the other bank. Owing to the 
hurry and the crowd, tliousand? of men were drowned in the river. 

On tlie 27th the Shah began his march from, the bank of the river 
for meeting the enemy. Fronr the other slide Sadashiv Rao Bhau also 
turned back for fighting. On the 28th at three quarters of the day, the 
Maratha vanguard was sighted, near Sarai Sambhalka. From our side 
a force advanced to encounter them, a battle was fought, and there were 
tw’o to three thousand casualties, killed and wounded,, in the two 
armies taken togetlier, — but more on the Maratha side and less on the 
Durrani, |15] In the evening the Marathas retreated, and the ShalFs 
detachment i*e turned to their place of camping. 

Jfext day (29th October) the Shall marched onw'ard. In the same 
way every day tliere was ‘Skirmishing between the two sides, and the 
Marathai^ fell back fighting, till Paiiipat w^as reached. Sadashiv Rao 
Bhau included the (*ity of I^auipat in his camp, and around the encamp- 
ment he dug a trench 20 yards {zira^) in w’idth and deeper than the 
height of an elephant, raised a rampart {sangar) round it, and mounted 
guns at places. Three or four kos from the Maratha entrenchment, the 
Abdali Shilh’s camp was pitclied. After every day’s march it was 
customary for the Shah to form an entrenchment ronnd his camp and fix 
in front of the trenches an abattis of Dhdk^ and other trees of any kind 
that was available. As he was now going to make a long halt here, the 
entrenchment was made somewhat, stronger. 

3 In Bengal called Polds, with bright red flowers. I have found them moat 
numerous round the city of Panipat. 
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The Shah’^ camp adjoined on its left hand the camp of 
Nawab Shuja‘-ud-daulali Bahadur; on the left of the Nawab 
was the cam^p of Najib-ud-daulah Bahadur; an the right hand of 
the Shah\s tents was tlie halting* place of Hafiz llahmat Khan, Bundi 
Khan and Ahiniad Khan of Fanukhabad, The extent of the plain 
occupied by the camp was nearly three and a half kos [in length] . 

(iovind Pandit had the entire distrieiis of Kora, Kana [ = Manikpur] , 
Etuwah, Shukohabad etci. and the country of Doab-Antarved, as well as, 
on the further side of the Jamuna, the mahals of Kalpi etc. upi to Sugar, 
in his charge. Sadashiv Rao Bhau had before this written to Govind 
Pandit urging him most strongly to arrive in the rear of the Abdali 
Shah with his own contingent and whatever other troops could be collects 
ed, and stop his supply of grain and other provisions. So, Govind 
Pandit, in accordance with these letters, arrived with ten to twelve 
thousand horse near Delhi, and encamped in the district of Mirat, stop- 
ping the passage of provisions, and [in consequence of it] such scai’'city 
raged in the camps of the Shah and others that a seer of coarse flour could 
not b© procured even for two rupees. Two days passed in this state of 
things, and for this reason all the troops were distressed and- [16] they 
cam© to the Shahanshah and said that they would all be destroyed 
without any battle, so that he ought, first of all, to arrange for their food 
supply. 

At this the Shah appointed ‘Atai Khan, the son of Ashraf-ui-wazrai’s 
paternal uncle, with' his own squadron, which was 2,000 in number, to 
make a forced march all the night, cut off the head of Govind; Pandit 
and bring it, without halting anywhere. The Khan stai’ted as ordered. 
In addition to his own squadmn, about ten housand tahindn (irregulars) 
accompanied him from desire for loot. Traversing more than forty 
kos in the course of the night, he foil suddenly like lightning on the 
tii'oopa of Govind Pandit at dawn. These were off their guard, audi at the 
arrival of their blood-thirsty enemies, lost heard, fe^lt unable to I'esist, 
and began to flee away. Govind Pandit himself took to* flight and mounted 
on a Turjri horse. But as he was an old man and inexireid in riding*, he 
fell down from hi a horse in terror of the Durrani troopers. As he was 
not dressed in the manner of a chieftain, the Diiiranig, cut his head! off. 
’Thereafter it became known that this man was Govind Pandit, the com- 
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maiulei of that army. They pluiidereil Hie eutiie force. Ou the fourth 
(lay Atai Khan arrived in the Shah’s presence and presented the liead of 
(ioviiid I’andit. The Shall extolled him and granted him a robe of 
honour, h’l'om this event, the path for the coming- of provisions was 
r 60 ])ened and grain became cheap in the [Afghan] camp. 

On hearing of thm event, Sadashiv Kao Bhau became (!epresse<i and 
knew (hat fortune was unfriendJly to him; from all sides ncdihing but 
news of defeat and flight reached his ear's. However, as be was a bigh- 
spiritedi and brave general, be did not at all mind it, but prepared liiiu- 
self for bis task more than ever before. 

At this time thei'e occurred tibia fresh incident. The Bhaiu- had sont 
2,000 cavalry to Karo Shankar at Delhi for secretly bringing away 
treasui’e. .These men were bringing bags of Bs. 2,000 loaded on each 
rider’s horse. At night they lost, th'eir way, ai-rived near the Shah’s 
camp, and mistaking it for their own, evei'y one began to shout to his 
own men. Thus the Shah’s soldiers came to know that they were 
Marathas, and taking the alarm plundered and slew all of them. [17] 
By divine dispensation such occurrences happened daily- The Shah, 
setting up a qizilhashi tent one kos in front of his camp, used to go there 
before the [moniingj prayer, perform his namaz, and, turn to the tran- 
saction. of business. From the first day two divisions were told off for 
patrolling, {chapdwali), one ou the right and the other ou the left, one 
of' these being under Shah I’usaud Khan at the head of 4,000 horse, and 
ihe other under another- geuer-al. For eugugeinent in the battle field die 
geuei-als were appointed by turns (chuwki Im-vJiuulii). The Sha.h himself 
mounted ou Iris horse and ■with his son Timur Shah and oirly 40 or 50 
horsemen, tying his how and .quiver to his back, after offering his 
[morning] prayers, first went round his own camp, then round the eu- 
campments of Sliujii*, Najib, Hafiz Eabmat, Dunda Khan, Ahmad Khan 
Hangasli und others, then looked at all sides of tlie plain of battle, and 
circled round the entire Mai-atha camp from| a distance, and at last after- 
midday returned to the qizilhashi tent. On some days he took his meal 
here, on other days in his harem. This was his regular custom ; every 
day he rode 50 A-o« in person. 

Five thousand horsemen were appointed to stand ready and armed 
every night, one kos in front of the camp and behind the battle field. 
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For patrolling round the camp another force was told off, [wtoj used to 
say to all the peopile, “Do you sleep at ease; we are awake.” In this 
manner was watch kept every day. As the Shah’s commandj was like 
that of God and Destiny, what individual had the power to deviate from 
it? Every day at dawn the troops rode out with the gun,s, and an 
exchange of artillery fire took place; in the evening they returned to 
their camps. Fighting of this type took place for two months and 
twenty two days, and every day hiindreda and even thousands of Maratha 
heads were severed and brought in. During thi» period] three severe 
battles were fought. 

First, on 22nd Eabi^-us-sani."^ The grand Wazir Shah Wali Khan 
was standing on patrol duty on the left side. At the end of the day he 
issued as on a pleasure excursion and looked at a bdoli (large well, with 
steps leading down to the water) which was situated .south of the habita- 
tions of Panipat. [18] There was only a small escort with him. The 
Marathas knew him for a general, and fell upon him in one body of ten 
to fifteen thousand men. Shah Wali Khan was hard pressed; the news 
of it reached the [Afghan] camp; Shuja^udrdaulah, Ifajib-ud-idaulah and 
the Shah'is troops hastened to his aid, and a great battle was fought. In 
the course of three or four gharisy three to four thousand men were killed 
and wounded on the two sides taken together. Owing to the superiority 
of their numbers the Marathas were at first victorious, but when rein- 
forcements reached the Wazir, the sun set and darkness overspread'- the 
earth, the Marathas retired. Then the Shahi troops falling on their 
rear drove them up to their encampment and slew a large number. 

The second battle was on 18th Jamadi-ul-awwal.® The men of 
Najib'iud-daulah’s trenches had made a sally. At the endi of the day, 
Balwant Rao [Mehendele] , the cousin-brother of the. Bhau, fell on them 
with his men and fought 'like a Rustam. The Bhau’s troops dispersed, 
and he [i.e., Balwant Rao] himseilf with fifty horsemen, without aban- 
doning the battle field fell back step by step. Just then reinforcements 
reached him from, all sides, and up to one prajiar after night-fall an 
obstinate fight raged. [Ibrahim] Khalil-ur-Rahman, the paternal uncle 

4 Should be 12th Rabi^=:21 Nov. 1760. 

6 Should be 28th Rabi‘-us-saniss7th Bee. 1760. 
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oC Najib-ud-daiilah, fell after heroic exertions. More than two or three 
tJiousand of Jfajib’s soldiers were slain or wounded. In the last chargee, 
Balwant Kao was i)rovidentially shot dead, with a zamhumk hall. 
Tiiereafter, tlie troops on both sides retreated. The third battle was of 
the same kind. 

Every day it was the custom for the troops to take horse and fight 
with artillery etc., from the morning to the first 'prahar of the night. 
The Hindustani generals, becoming fatigued, repeatedly begged the 
Sliali, ‘^How long can daily fighting of this sort be waged? Let what is 
to liappen, happen. We ought to deliver an assauili one day.’’ The 
Sliah gave only this reply, ‘‘This is a matter of fighting. You don’t 
understand it. You liave full power in other matters, but leave to me 
only the business of fighting. It is not a thing to be hurried through, 
you will see how I conclude this, affair. When I have the advantage 
I shall do what ought to be done.” 

As on one side alll the [Afghan] army and on the two flan,ks the two 
raiding bodies of 4,000 each stood ready day and night, and at the back 
[19] [of the Marathas] was the country of others, no provisions of grain 
reached the Maratha camp from any direction whatever, and they were 
reduced to extremjities through want of grain and fodder. One day 
towards the close of the night, about 20,000 men, nay more, issued from 
the Bhau’.s camp for the purpose of bringing in grass and firewood. 
There happened to be a jungle of Dlidk trees, and Shah Pasand Khan 
himself with 5,000 troopers was waiting in it in the course of his night 
patrolling. When he discerned a vast crowd of the Maratha camp- 
followers, he reflected a little, and when they arrived close, he with his 
5,000 men encircled the entire party and put them to the sword at 
pleasure. As it was night, not a man from the Maratha side came to 
their rescue. After sunrise,, the matter was reported tot the Dumaiii 
Shab, who rode out with all his nobles and gazed at the scene, and the 
entire camp went to see it; a huge hill was formed byi piling up the 
headfs and corpses, the numiber of which it wagi beyond the power of 
imagination to count. 

After this incident, trembling and alarm seized the army of the 
Bhau, and he himself lost his spirit and abandoned hia finunese. One 
Ganesh PAndit was living in Shuja^-ud-daulah’s camp as news-reporter 
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on belialf of the Bhau ; but as he had no entree to the Nawab’a pr'esence, 
he used always to make his representations and receive replies through 
my mediation. Through the connection thus established, the Bhau used 
often to write letters in his own hand and send them to me by his valet. 
Their purport was: “In any way that you can, bring the Nawab 
Sahib over to my interests, andi in co-operation with the Grand Wazir 
settle terms of peace. In case you conclude this business and save me, I 
shall confer many favours on you. 'Whatever Shuja^-ud-daulah may 
desire, I shall agree to.’^ He sent for the Nawab Sahib the imprint of* 
his palm dipped in saffron, with oaths and agreement, a white Deccani 
headdress with a scarf (sarpech) set with diamond®. — for the purpose of 
an exchange of turbans [between them, as a mao’k of brotherhood]. I 
too spoke [in support of the Bhau]. Often the Nawab Sahib sent me to 
the Grand Wazir to further these negotiations. I succeeded very well in 
inclining the Wazir’s mind in favour of peace, and he made a proposal 
to that effect to the Shah. The Shah replied, “I have no [20] concern 
with these affairs. I have come to this country solely for God’s sako, 
to help my fellow-clansmen and the Muslim, community. The business 
of war is in my hands ; in all other matters the chiefs of this country ai'e 
free to do what they like.” 

In short, all the swrddrs, such as Hafiz Rahmat Khan, Dundi Khan, 
and Ahmad Khan Bangash in one breath agreed to make peace. The 
Shah and the Grand 'Wazir and other chiefs said that if Najib agreed to 
the peace they also wore all willing. So, one day at midnight 
Shuja^-ud-daulah sent me, along with Rajah Parsidh Bay, to Najib-ud- 
daulah, in order to mollify him and bring him over to the aide of peace. 
As ordered, I went. He was seated alone in his private room. I 
unfolded the entire business, its pros and cons. Najib-ud-daulah replied, 
‘^Nawab Sahib is my master’s son, and I regard him as my master. But 
he is a tender youth, and is not attending to his true interests well. In 
this business [of the Maratha proposal for peace] there is deception pure 
and simple. When the enemy finds himseilf weaker, what humility and 
entreaty, will he not make P Particularly in worldly matters, in his hour 
of need he is ready to make every promise and oath. But an oath is not 
a chain that would remain [as a control] on his neck; it is a mere word. 
The enemy who deserves such a beating from your hand, will, if released, 
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feel no compunction in i^eeking vengeance again at a suitable time. At 
present one can well say tliat the whole of the Deccan is assembled here. 
When will such an opportunity come to usi again? By one attac,k we can 
sweep away this thorn of Hindustan from our midst. Let the Nawab 
Sahib wait a few days, and I shall present myself before him and submit 
my views to him. I am agreeable to any policy that will pilease him.” 
In this way the conversation was held, and then I came away and report- 
ed to the Ifawab Sahib all the facts in detail, saying that Najib’s mind 
was not at aiUI inclined towards making peace and would never be. 

After I had left [his tent], Najib at once took horse, went to the 
Shah and reported the whole affair, saying, ‘‘All the other groups are 
agreed on the point that peace should be made, hut I do not consider it 
advisable, because these [MarathasJ are the thorns of Hindustan. 
If peace is made [21], all this realm of Hindustan belongs to the Shah, 
thereafter let him do what he likes. I am a soldier, and in the event 
of these men becoming predominant I can form a compromise with this 
tribe also.” 

The Shah replied, “You have spoken aright. I accept your 
representation in this matter, and shall not agree to any other man^s 
advice. Shuja‘ is a tender youth without enough experience of the world. 
Besides, the Marathas are jackahnutured and their sudden penitence is 
not acceptable. I have from the first day made you [my minister] 
plenipotentiary. Do what you deem proper; it is the duty of kings to 
listen to the counsel of every n^an, but I shall do nothing without your 
advice.” 

The day after this, Najib came to Shuja’s tent and up to midliight 
they talked in various ways, but the discussion did not come to a 
conclusion. 

Meantime, the ^Idiers of Sadashiv Rao Bhau were so distressed by 
lack of food that they pilundered the houses of the people of Plainipat and 
took away alll the grain [they could find] , But how could that quantity 
feed the of men in their camp? All the generals and soldiers of 
the camp in concert came to the Bhau and said, *‘Por the last two days 
not one grain of corn has been found by any of us. Even for two rupees 
we cannot buy one 9eer of grain. A thing that i.8 totally wanting, 
whence can we procure it, no matter at what price? Why should we die 
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in tills disgraceful manner? We ought to co-nfront the enemy and exert 
oiH“selves. Then let what is destined happen/’ The Bhau replied, ‘‘I 
hold the same purpose too. I shall not oppose what you all agree to.’’ 

Up to midnight this discussion' went on, and a battle was decided 
upon; they agreed that next day two glums before dawn they should 
march ui)on the enemy, placing their artillery in front. All the men in 
concert swore the oath [to do their best] and took up packets of {pan bird) 
betel leaf from the audience hall, according to the Deccani custom. 

Immediately afterwards Sad ash iv Rao wrote a few lines in his own 
hand to me to this effect : ‘‘The water has now risen above the level of 
the head. If anything is possible, do it now, or else give me a frank 
refusal, as no time rem,ains for writing and discussion.” He sent this 
letter with hi.s personal valet (khmvds) Balak Ram, [22] from whose 
handj the Bhau always used to take his betel leaf. When about three 
hours of the night still remained, this n^an arrived. I was then in the 
presence of the KTawab Sahib. On learning [of his arrival] I went out, 
read the letter, and reported its purport to the Nawab Sahib, and' brought 
the valet to his presence. He narrated the state of things. At this time 
our spies brought the intelligence that the enemy had got ready for 
battle, and all their troops had armed themselves, sent their artillery in 
front, and were riding up behind the guns. 

Only four gharis of night now remained. The Nawab Sahib, imme- 
diately on hearing this, rode out to the door of the Shah’s tent and' told 
the eunuch superintendent [of his harem] to awake His Majesty at once, 
as he had an urgent matter to repoii;. The Shah on hearing of it prompt- 
ly came out of the harem and asked what the matter was. The Nawaib 
Sahib replied, “It is not a time for speaking andi hearing. Let your 
Majesty takte horse and order the entire army to get ready [for battle] .” 
So the Shah, in that very dress of broad cloth which he was then 
wearing, — ^both coat and cap of the same red (aloe) colour, — mounted a 
horse of the watch patroll, advanced half a hos from the camp, took his 
standi, and gave the order for the troops to arm. He asked, “Whence hasi 
this news reached you?” The Nawab Sahib replied, “This news had 
reached my clerk and has been verified.” The Shah asked where that 
clerk was and summoned him ; so that a camel rider was sent to fetch me. 
I went, bowed, and stood behind the Nawab Sahib. The Shah asked, 
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‘^What. ia the I replied, ‘‘The eneiDy have ridden out; very 

soon will the battle begin.” Just then some Durrani cavalrymen, arriv- 
ing with their horsesi loaded [with plunder], reported to the Shah, “We 
were out on raid ; the Marathas have fled away, and we have brought 
away these articles as spoils from their camip. The Shah glanced at me 
and asked, “What are these men saying?” I replied, “The ball and 
[polo'.j field are close at hand. There will be no delay. The truth or 
falseliood [of my report] will of itself' become manifest.” 

[Here begins the portion printed in ZJf©., 1934, pages 258 et seq.'] 

Jadunath Sakkak 



MISCELLANY 
A new Light on Chun^a 

The name of Chunda, the founder of the Chundawat 
section* of the Sisodiya Rajputs, has been immortalised by 
Colonel Tod in his monumental work, the Annals and Antiquities 
of Rajasthan,^ Chunda^s chief claim to honour is his noble 
self-sacrifice; for, according to tradition, like the great hero 
Bhisma of ancient India, he unhesitatingly renounced his claim 
to the throne of Mewar, in favour of his younger step-brother 
Mokal, so that his father might satisfy his desire. In the following 
pages we shall try to find out how far the traditional account is 
substantiated by the materials at our disposal. 

These materials may be divided into two classes. First, there 
is the version preserved in the Actuals of Mewar which is distinctly 
biassed in favour of Chunda, whom it has magnified into a sort 
of a national hero and as such contains exaggeration which 
cannot be relied upon. Moreover Tod’s classic work was finished 
about 1827 A.D. It is admitted that in the course of four hundred 
years, which lapsed between Chunda’s time and the completion 
of Tod’s work, the account had undergone substantial changes. 
Secondly we have another version, contained in a manuscript 
commonly known as Muhanote Nensi^s Khyat^ of the middle of 
the seventeenth century. This work furnishes us with information 
which is much earlier than that of Tod, and so deserves special 
attention. But it should be remembered that both the versions 
require to be critically examined before any opinion can be 
hazarded. 

For a proper understanding of Chunda’s life-history a review 
of the political situation of Western India in the first quarter 
of the 15th century, is necessary. The provinces of Quzrat and 
Malwa had just thrown off their allegiance to Delhi, owing to the 
weakened state of the central power due to the invasion of Timur, 
in 1399 A.D., and had asserted their independence. In Eajputana, 

1 The late Mr. C. Dutta inaccurately spells it as Ghandawat. The original 
Rajasthan Record mentions it as Chundawat, meaning the son of Chunda. 

2 Readers may also compare Bajputjihamandhyd by R. C. Dutta. 

3 Compare 1909, vol. V, p. 178, foot-note, 

I had access to a copy of the above manuscript in possession of Professor 
Subimal Chandra Datta of the Calcutta University, 
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Mewar which had recovered her liberty under liana Hammir, 
(c. 1315 — 1379), coutiiiued her progress, under his able succe>ssors — 
liana Khetra Simha {c, 1379. — 1400) and liana Laklia (c. 1406- 
1419). 

In Marwar, the Rathors, under their leader Rav Chunda 
(c. 1391 — 1421) were slowly but steadily rising into power but 
liad not gained sufficient importance yet. This shrewd chieftain 
realised the necessity of establishing an alliance with his neigh- 
bour, the Rana of Mewar and, as it often, happens in cases of 
dynastic friendship, this took the form of a matrimonial alliance. 
Chanda had a daughter, Hamsavai, whom her father desired to 
give in marriage to the heir to the throne of Chitor. The name 
of this prince was also Chunda. The traditional account of this 
incident is as follows® : — 

One day, as old Rana Lakha was holding his court, messengers 
arrived from Mandor with a cocoanut^ to affiance Rav Chunda’s 
daughter Hamsavai to Prince Chunda. The latter was absent from 
the scene at that time, and in the words of Colonel Tod, ^‘The 
Messenger of Hymen was courteously received by Lakha who 
observed that Chunda would soon return and take the gage; 'for*, 
added he, drawing his moustacbios, don't suppose you send 
such playthings to an old grey-beard like me*,*’ The prince appeared 
at this juncture, and on hearing everything, refused to accept the 
cocoanut for himself, and requested the Rathor messengers to offer 
the hand of the i>rincess to his father instead. But Ranamalla, 
brother of Haipsavai, who happened to be at the head of the 
embassy, was unwilling to give his sister to Rana Lakha, as the 
issue of their union would have no claim to the throne of Mewar. 
Chunda solved this problem at once, by renouncing his claims 
to the throne of Mewar. The marriage was thereupon celebrated 
with due pomp and grandeur. "Mokalji was the issue of the 
union, and had attained the age of five when the Raijia resolved 
to signalise his finale by a raid against the enemies of their faith, 

4 Since the name of the Rathor ruler was Chunda and that of the Mewar 
Prince the same, we shall henceforth designate the Rathor Chief as Ray Chunda, 
while the Sisodiya Prince simply Chunda. 

6 Vide Tod^s AnnaU and Antiquities of Bajasthan, edited by Crooke, vol. 1, 
vii, pp. S2S^23. 

6 This was a peculiar custom that prevailed in Rajpuiana. The sending of 
the cocoanut was indioative of offering the bride. No sensible Rajput could refuse 
it as its refusal was regarded as an act of cowardice. 
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and to expel the harbariaii from tlie holy land of Gaya 

Kre, however, the Ruiui of Chitore journeyed to this bourne, he was 
desirous to leave his throne, iinexposed to civil strife. The sub- 
ject of succession had never been renewed ; but discussing* with 
Chonda his warlike pilgrimage’^ to Gaya, from which he might 
not return, he sounded him by asking what estates sliould be settled 
on Mokal. ‘The throne of Chitor’ was the honest reply; and to 
set suspicion at rest, he desired that the ceremony of installa- 
tion should be j)erformed previous to Lakha's departure. Chonda 
was the first to pay homage and swear obedience and fidelity to 
his future sovereign,*^ his younger step-brother MokaL 

An analysis of the above account makes it clear that CIiuikIu’s 
chief title to fame lies in renouncing his claims to the highly 
prized throne' of Mewar in favour of his younger brother. One 
important question arises here, namely, was this renunciation 
made by Chuiida of his own accord? The traditional account 
maintains 'that it was so. But there are certain elements in the 
story which would prove that it was not so. First of all, we 
have to remember that Chunda was not the only son of his father 
by his first wife. Muhanote Nensi informs us that Kaua Lakha 
had as many as nine children — Chunda Raghavadeva, Dungar, 
Ajja, Dulha, Gajasimha, Luna, Mokal and Bagsimha ; most pro- 
bably this is the correct order. The first seven by his first wife, 
and the remaining two by his second wife, Hanisavai. That some 


7 Among the many incoiiisistencies and inaccuracies of the traditional 
account (see Crooke’s edition of Tod^s vol. 1, pfp. 323-324), this 

warlike ex'pedition of llanri Ijakha. is the most glaring. He freed the pilgrims 
from the taxes inifposed upon them by the Sultan of Janiipur hy offer ing sums of 
money to the Sultan and not by war. The Kkalingaji Inscription ol Sanivat 1485 
(i.e. 1429 A.D.) confirms this view. Sec tlie BhuAUiagar Inscriptions, 3Hth 61oka, 
which runs thus : — 
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“He whose lotus-like fame is known in tanks built with large stones, freed 
Gaya from difficulties by frequently paying many jewels without any show, ac- 
quired by him, the loVer of good morals. In the same way he uses his wealth 
in relieving other places of pilgrimage also from impost.” 
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of CluiiHla's uteriue brothers were older than Mokal is admitted 
even in the traditional story; for, how else could Chundu, at 
the time of his departure to Malwa, ask his own brother 
Krighavadeva to look after the safety(?) of his youny* stei>l)rother 

MoLi ? 

Admitting then, that Cluiiida abdicated his rights, according 
to all rules of hereditary succession, the throtie should belong to 
tliose who stood between Chuiida and Mokal, viz., Raghavadeva, 

From the orthodox point of view, it is possible to maintain 
that Ohunda renounced his claims in favour of his step-brother 
Mokal ; and the claims of his uterine brothers were set aside. 
Now the question arises, whether the presumptive heir can renounce 
his claims in favour of any person he likes? There is no doubt that 
none could force Chunda to exercise his right to rule if he decided not 
to do so. But if it is maintained that he could renounce his claims 
in favour of his own nominee, it is tantamount to inaintain that 
the throne of Mewar was a personal effect. This is a problem 
which has some constitutional importance. 

In our view of the case, the throne was never looked upon in 
Mewar, not in any Rajput state, as a personal property that could be 
given away at will by the occupier or heir. We have definite 
instances of Sardars of the state, deposing incompetent rulers 
and replacing them by such princes in the royal family in whom 
they had confidence.® This precludes the ruling prince or his 
heir from looking upon the crown as a personal property. Moreover, 
Muhanotc Nensi distinctly, and the traditional account of Tod 
tacitly, state that Cliunda^s renunciation was made before, and 
apparently with the approval of, the council of Mewar Sardars. 
It is thus clear that Chunda could not have renounced his claims in 
favour of his younger step-brother Mokal, even if he had wanted to. 
In that case, the claims would have immediately passed to his 
younger brothers who were older than Mokal. And yet we find 
that all of them are passed over in preference to the younger 


8 For an idea of the constitutional position of the ruler iu mediaeval 
llajput history,, compare the article of Prof. Subimal Chandra l>atta, ^‘Conception 
of Sovereignty in mediseval Rajput States,’* Gal. Beview^ April, 1925. It should 
however be borne in mind that if any comparison is to be drawn, the mediseval 
Rajput state-system, should be compared with the political system of the Anglo- 
Korman times in England. We must not think that the Rajput states possessed 
such constitutional ideas which prevail in modern times. 
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step-brother. It would thus appear that if any credit for renun- 
ciation is to be given to Chundfi, such credit must be shared by 
his younger uterine brothers as well. 

In reality, however, such wholesale renunciation of claims are 
hardly met with in a matter-of-fact world. Thus it could be safely 
deduced, that what actually took place was that not only Chunda 
but all his uterine brothers, who stood between the throne of Mewar 
and Mokal, were pushed aside. We must look upon the renunciation 
as being forced upon Chunda and his brothers, rather than 
self- admini stered. 

Turning to the other question, namely, how it was possible for 
the Rana to get his wishes accepted by the council of Rajput 
Sardars, we may mention that the king, if he was strong, could and 
did exert a great influence on the Sardars just like the Tudor 
kings of England. The power of the council of Sardars was un- 
defined not unlike that of the ^Witenagemot’. It would compel a 
weak king to yield to it, hut at the hands of a strong king it proved 
to he submissive and tractable. So it will not be far from truth to 
assume that Lakha obtained the consent of his nobles to make 
Mokal his successor to the throne, more through personal influence. 

We thus find that Chunda does not deserve the great honour 
which has been bestowed upon him by tradition. His so-called 
self-abnegation is nothing but a renunciation forced upon him by 
his voluptuous father, with the so-called consent of his Sardars. 
An examination of the latter part of Chunda’s life also reveals in 
the same way the fact that even here, imagination and exaggeration 
have taken a large part in building a posthumous celebrity. 


Sailaja Kinkar Rai 
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Frakrta-Pamgalam is a work on Prakrta inettrical science. It is a 
compilation from several treatises, and it seems to have been completed 
in the early years of the fourteenth century A.D.^ There is a large 
number of vierses in the book, referring to some historical incidents, the 
object of which is to illustrate some rules of Prakrta metre. Some of 
them glorify tlte political achievements of some kings whoi>e names have 
not l)een mentioned, some again narrate the war-like activities of the 
Kalacnri Karna, Hammira, and the Iking of Kaii. A verse mentions 
the Sahi, and the Turuskais. So far as I know, these vferses have not 
hitherto been noticed in any book or article on Indian history. Hence 
it may be worth ^vhile to examine their historical importance for our 
future guidance. 

Verses, referring to the Kalacuri Karna, do not, as a matter of fact, 
add anything to our existing knowledge.^ 

As regards the King of Kasii the Prakrt^j-Pa^^ tells us : — 

^‘The minister Vidyudhara naiTates — when the king of Kusi marches, 
Vanga shivers in fear, Kalinga flies away, Telanga departs without 
battle, the impudent Mahurdstm sticks to its limit, Saurmtra in terror 
falls on feet, Campdrana trembling jumlps from the mountain, and in 
its attempt to rise up loses it^ life/^® 


1 Vrahrta^Paingalam^ Bibliotheca Inclica Sanskrit Series, edited by Chandra 
Mohan Ghosh, 1900. All the verses quoted below are from this edition. 

2 (a) ^ ^ ^ *1^ pr I 
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^‘When the king of Kasi^ wlio performed exeelleiioe, and, who ohtaiii- 
ed renown, marches ; N&pdla conquered, lihofa being distressed 
moves off, Clna bereft of vanity breaks down, Lohdimra falls weeping, 
Odra takes resort to ibe middle woidd, Mdlava>^v^}Vi^ forces are crushed 
down, and Telahga flies away/'^ 

Gau^l restrain your herd of elephants, turn your array of 
foot-soldiers from the battle. Wluit is elephant, wdiat is foot-sol’dier, 
and what are heroes before the tip of tlie arrow of the king of Kasi/’*" 

Summarising the above three verses it is found that the king of 
Kasi fought with (a) Vahga (East Bengal), (b) Kalinga (Gan jam and 
Vizagapatam Districts), (c) Teilahga (Warangal), (d) Maharastra 
(Bombay Presidency south of the Narmada), (e) Saiirastra (Kathiawar), 
(f; Camparana (to the west of Mithila), (g) Nepala (Nepal), (h) Bhota 
(Tibet), (i) Gina (China), (j) iJohavara (Lahore),® (k) Odra (Orissa), 
(1) Malava (Malwa), (m) Gauda (Noiih Bengal). 

In the medijBvai period before the final conquest, of the Mosliems 
Ka4i was ruled in succession by the Pratiharas of Kanauj, Kalacnris 
of Tripuri, and by the Gahadavalas. Of these three dynasties 
Gahadavalas were only designated in early records as the king of Ka^i 
or Benares/ Hence there can hardly be any doubt that the king of 
KasI, referred to in the Prdhrta-Paingalam, was a prince of the 
GShadavala dynasty. There were six kings, viz., Candrad'eva, Madana- 
pala, Govindacandra, Vijayacandra, Jayacaudra, and Hariscandra 
ia that dynasty. Govindacandra only is known from, the Oaha^^^vala 
records to have fought with the Gaudas* wlio were at that time ruled 


tW I 

^ ^ ffc«r w? mfi ^ ^ 

\\^\\\\ p.450 

6 Sachau’s Alberiinij vol. I, p. 208. 

7 Elliot, vol, Ib pp. 250 ff, 


9 IA,, vol. XVrn, p. 16, 
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hy Kainajiala. Govindac aiicha had an officer named Vidyadliara,* who 
held the post of the minister under liisi feudiatory the R^trajkuta 
Madanapala. Hence, of all the Gahada,vala kingsi Govindacandra has 
the better claim to be identified with the king of Kasi, referred to in the 
Frnkrta-Pnihgalain, Govindacandra Iveld »way over the large part, of 
Magadha. It was during the reign of Govindacandra that the Calukya 
SoiU’esvara III (A.D. 1126-1139), king of the Deccan and Mahanastra, 
fought with the king of Magadha i.e., Govindacandra.’*’ Hence the 
informatiionsi of the Fnll Tta^Paingnlam that the king of Kaei, whom I am 
incilined to identify with Govindacandra, fought with the king of 
Maharastra is to be accepted as a genuine fact. The analyses made beilow 
will show that it is not beyond the range of possibility that Govindacandra 
fought with the kings of most of the countries, mentioned in the Prakrit- 
Paingnlamy as adversaries of the king of Kas!<. 

Govindacandra^s contemporary king of Vanga was Vijayasena. 
I'ijayasena overthrew the Pala king of Gauda, vanquished Nanya and 
olhens, and marchled against the king of the west. Madhainagar ins- 
cription of Tiuksmanasena, grandson of Vijayasena, states that 
liaksmianasena when a prince {kumara) seized the fortune of the king 
of Gauda, defeated the kings of Ealuiga and KasL” As Vijayasena 
finally brought about the downfall of the Pala kings of Gauda we have 
reasons to believe that Laksmanasena carried on the above conquests 
during the reign of the former. Hence the king of Kasi with whom 
Laksmanasena fought was 'either Govindacandra or hisi successor 
Vijayacandra. 

Anantavarman Coda Ganga (A.D. 1()78-1147), king of Kaliiiga and 
Orissa marched up to the banik of the Ganges in course of a military 
expedition. It is not unlikely that hi?5 northern progreiss was checked 
hy Govindacandra. 

Both Ca'mparana and the kingdom of Nepala were contiguous to the 
kingdom of the Gahadavalas. Nanyadeva (A.D. 1097-1147), king of 


9 lA., vol. XVII. pp. 61 ff. 10 JBBBA8., vol. XI, *p. 268. 

11 ln*eriptions of Bengal^ vol. II, p. 114. 

18 USB., voh I<XV, pp. 229 ff.; EL, vol. XIII, pp. 150 ff. 
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Nepala, fougrlit with Vijayasena, and the kin^ of Malava. If 
Nanyadeva really imaded Malava^ he must have to force hisi way 
through the teiriiory of Goviiidacandra. 

Lohavaia or Lahore walsi at that time the capital of the Mosile^ms in 
the Punjab. The (xahadavala records tell us that Goviiidacandra 
fought with the Moslems.^® 

The Parainjaras of Malava, were the southern neighbours of the 
Gahadavalas. 

It is. doubtful whether Goviiidacandra ever fought with the kings 
of Bho^^ Cilia, and Saurastra. 

Thus iti is not unlikely that (iovindacandra not only fought with 
the king of Gauda, the Moslems of Lahore, and the Calukya 
Somesvara III but also came into conflict with Vijayasena of Vahga, 
Anantavarman of Ealihga and Oris^sa, Eanyadeva of Mithila and 
Nepala, and the Para'maras of Malava. 

With reference to Ilainmira the Prdhta-Pamgalam narrates : — 

^‘The hero Hammira, placing his general Jajjala in front, and play 
ing on the drum, marches, — the body of the Mleccha faints in Delhi. 
The hero Hammira marches — the earth trembles due to the weight of his 
feet, the dust covers the chariot of tlie sun and thereby all the quarters 
and the sky becomes dark, Kliiimsdna brought as hostage in that 
darkness, which covers the quarters and the sky, tlie enemi^ are crushed 
down, and the drum is beaten in 

‘‘Jajjala says— (equipped with) arms firmly, putting on armour in 
the hand, talking the order of the lord Hammira, (I) enter into battle, 
w'auder soaring in the sky, cause to shake the mountain, cut down the 

13 M.. vol. XVJII, p. 16. 
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head of t])o eueniie?, push and ^shabe the armour with armour, sever the 
Iieatl of the Svlahlna with a sword, burn in the fire of anger, in the 
service of liamnnra give up the body and go to heaven.”^-’ 

‘‘When Ilamiiura inarches — Malaya and (!ot!a kings, bereft of 
power, ])i‘eak down, (jurjan*a is tortured, MCihini king deserting the 
lierd of elepliaiits hides- himself in the Malaya hill, Kliuramnu who 
traversed the sea, being mortified, falls into trance in the battle-fiield, 
the enemies are perplexed. 

“Oh beautiful lady! set my feet free. Oh good faced! give me the 
sword in smiling face. Having slain the Mlmcha, Hammara wdll look 
to your face/’^^ 

“When Hainmira, in anger, marches with herds of elephants, the 
earth is miolested 'vith the weight of their feet, the sun gets covered 
with the dust of the chariot, the back of tbe tortoise having sunk down 
the crest of the Meru mofuntaiii trembles, the son of the Mleccfm faints 
crying/ 

^ II 

^Rffk ^ ^STHT^ wm gf JTf I 

ipTdl^ ^ ^ ino^M 1>. 180 

iti ^ ^ 

^ 

iiv^'Iii p- 255 

^ ^ ‘ 

^ iiv^in p. 127 

cf. V. 204, p. 327. 

18 >ircfw cit% 

fifhc ^ #3^ 

^ gf^ ns.^11 p. 157 



Hhtorical Information in the PrahTta-Paingalam 669 

HaiUjinira, mentionied in the aboye ver^^es, is to be identified with 
the Cahainana Ham^mira, king of Ranthainbhor, who flourished in the 
latter part of the thirteenth century A.D, The HammirarMahaMvya 
of Nyayaratnasilri^® reports that Hamniira had an able general named 
Jaja who fought bravely with the Moslems under Alauddm Khilyi, the 
Sultan of Delhi. The Caliamanas won *soniie preliminary victories but 
later on bo'th Jaja and Hainmira lost their lives in the battle. Jaja can 
very well be a contraction of Jajjala. 

The report of the Prahrta^Paingalam that Hammira defeated tJie 
Colas, Malavas, and the Gurjaras can be conoborated by other early evi- 
dences. It is known from Hammura^MaJiahaTya^ and Hammira’s inscrip- 
tion®® that Hammira defeated Bhoja II, king of Malava, and conquered 
Vardhamanapura (modern Wadhwan, Kathiawar), Abu, Gadhamandala, 
Kuntala, Kanci etc. Vardhamanapura and Abu were within the 
kingdotoa of the Gurjaras. 

The above study thus shows that the historical infoimation 
contained in the Praliria^Paihgalam is in the main authentic. The 
veraes®' narrating the political achieveniients of some kings whose names 
are not mentioned have not been discussed as it will serve no useful 
purpose. 

D. C. Ganguly 


10 M., vol. VITI, pp. 64 ff. 20 Bh, vol. XIX, p. 45. 

21 (a) »T^3IT I 

sfjRir vRm ^ff^ i irHIm ii i » «? ii p. 446 

(b) ^ <T% 2*3 ^ ^ I 

nt^ mini p. 423 

(c) 3rf| ^ lR«nc 1 

«rf^ tiWR) «rf«q^ mH«;ii p. 222 

(d) ^ q^R«i, 

?nf| f? 

#1^ snff «r^ irff , 

njf| ^ 3sr piis % m i.'»il p. 262 

r.H.Q., SEPTEMBER, 1935 
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A Study of the Katha-Upani;ad (IV. l) 

We proi)ose to discus this well-meant rendering made by 
])r. R;nvson of the KU almost exclusively in connection with the single 
verse IV, 1 which is as follows: 

JTFgrrwjj: i 

We cite first the author’s version and follow this by one of our own, 

thiis^ — 

(1) The Self -existent pierced the senses outward: 

Therefore one looks without, not at the Inner-self. 

Desiring immortality a certain sage 
With eyes averted saw the Self-within. 

(2) It is because the Self-subsistent bored the holes outwards 

That one looks forth and not upon the inwar d'-Es.«ence : 

(But) each contemplative, desiring immortality, 

With eyes inverted sees (that) present- Essence.^ 

1 TEE KATEA UPANISAV; AN INTEOEUCTOllY STUDY IN TEE 
HINDU DOCTRINE OF GOD AND OF EUMAN DESTINY. By Joseph Nadin 
Rawson, Oxford University Press, London, and Association Press, Calcutta, 
1934, pp. 241. 

Abbreviations: RV., Po Veda SaiiihiiCi; PiSf., Vdjasaneyi Samhifd ; FB,y 

FaficaviiriSa Brahmam; JB,^ JaMnlija Brahmana; JUIL, Jiimrniya Upanisad 
Brdhtn^’.na; A A., Aitareya Aranyaka; BTJ.^ Brhaddranyaka Upanisad; CU., Chan- 
dofjya Upanisad; MU., Maitrl Ujmiimd; Kaus JJ., Kauslfaki Upanisad; KU,f 
Katha Upanisc)d; Mu7id Up., Mundtaka Upanisad; BG., Bhagavad Gita; TU., 
Taiitirlya Upanisad. 

2 Pratyogdtman might also be rendered “exemplified Essence,” cf. BV., Ill, 
48, 3 where Indra in pxi/rudha pratikah, “multiply exemplified,” and for pvatyaiic 
in the sense ^presented,’ ‘hitherward’, etc., II, 10, 6 visvatc h pratyancam (also 
X, 79, 5) corresfponding to I, 97, 5 visvafomitkhah, VI, 47, 18, pratirupah etc. 

Essence (dtman) is that by which a thing is; name or form (ndrm), that by which 
it is what it is; aspect, phenomenon (rupa) that by which we perceive it c«s it is. 

The dtman, literally ‘spirant,’ considered (1) as despirated is “That One” 

who amt avat<t, 9F., X, 129, 2, the puru^ah^ aprdnaht^ of Mwn^- Hj b 

2, the ^ihga Pwrusa of KU., VI, 8^ and Death who wills atmanvi sydm in BU.^ 
1^, 2, 1, the state of despiraiion (nirvdm) being in Buddhism similarly cmaiia, 
(2) as actually spirant is the Breath of Life, prdrM (Hebrew Tua}i, Arabic Tuh, 
Ohiiiese ch’t, Gr^k pneurna, Latin spiritus, English ghost), and (3) as the Begotten 
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To dispose of a minor point firs^, hascid in the tliird^ line cannot 
mean certain^ but rather ^any’ or ^every^, of. kascmia in KU .y 
VI, 9 : ''By the eye’s intrinsic faculty no one ever sees This”, and’ ihid,y 
VI, 18: "So may any other comprehensor of the immanent-Essence”, 
where anydh io .similar'ly indefinite ; hence there i& not a specific refer- 
ence to Naciketas.. In any case, a contrast ds drawn between the pro- 
fane and ecxtroveried and the contemjplative or introveided consciousnesa : 
the kingdom of Heaven is within you, and therefore is not seen by those 
whose attention is concenirated upon the objects of experience, considered 
as they are in themjselves. As Sankaracarya resumes, "Itds not possible 
for the same man to be intent upon external objects and to have vision 
of the present-Essence.” Thia general significance o-f the versie hae 
been grasped by most translators, and it is onlyj when we proceed to 
further exegesis that miaunderstandings arise, as with Professor 
Bawson, These arise for the most part in the treatment of the expres- 
sion khdni vyatrnat when the earlier usage and full content of these 
terms are ignored. In the first place it is misleading to render khdwi 
merely by 'senses’; Hume’s "openings (of the senses)” corresponding 
to Sankara’s indriya-dvara is much to be preferred. Our own rendering 
is absolutely literal. Khdni is strictly speaking nothing but 'open- 
ings’, 'spaces’, or ‘holes’ ; kha in the Rgveda being, as Monier- 

is made manifest (BU,^ 1, 5, 7. ‘^The Father is nKinas^ the Mother vdCy the Begotten 
prdnor^^). Expressed in Christian terms, the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are 
consubstantial ; but there is a distinction, inasmuch as in the Hindu formulation 
the three Persons of the Trinity are Father, Mother,, and Begotten, and though 
the Spiritus or Essence is the link between them, it is not always referred to as a 
distinct Person or hypostasis. 

For a discussion of the rendering of dtnjin by ‘’^Essence”, see my “Two 
Vedantic Hymns of Adoration” to appear in the next issue of the Bull, Sch. Or, 
Studies, The Spiritus, or pneuma, the living God in all things, is 'precisely that 
basis of being or essence upon which their existence depends, and; Upon which all 
the accidents of existence are superimfposed. In this living essence all things 
'participate (root bhoj — the original meaning of bhaktas being ‘-‘participiant”). 
As being the basis of existence, the word dtman naturally acquires also the 
secondary sense of “self” ; hut it was not therefore necessary to introduce for the 
original sense so awkward an expression as “Self”. In such a phrase as ctmanam 
vihhajya “dividing his essence” or “dividing himself”, the two related) meanings 
can hardly be distinguished. 
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.1 Stivly of the Kdtha-Upanimci (IV. 1) 


AV'illiams ^ays lightly, usually the opening' within the hub of a wheel, 
through w'hich the axle pa&ses. For a fuller analysis of the metaphy- 
sical significance of Vedic A the reader is referred to my and 

other words for ‘zero’ in connection with the metaphysics of space”, in 
the Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, vol. VII, pp. 487-498.-a 
In the case of the Solar wheel that represents the universe (in its 
extenaion as space, in its revolution as time) it h the Sun that occupies 
the central place, all the sipdkes radiating froiuj this source as rays of 
light ; and the hub or nave thus thought of as the “hole in the sky” (divas- 
chfiTZrflm) and comparted to the hole (hha) of a chariot or wain is “all 
covered over with rays”, JUB., I, 3. The Sun is moreover the “gate- 
way of the worlds” (loha-dvdra^ CU,, VIII, 6, 6), tlirouigh' which all 
things proceed from^ being into theiir existence, and through which they 
return to their source.*^ In the first direction it is the Sun’s outraying, 
through this “hole in the sky”, of its omnifoi^inal light (jyotir visva- 
rupavi, VS., V, 35, hhd-riipa, MU., VI, 17 etc.) that reveals, that is, 
brings out of the uniform darkness of potentiality into the variegated 
light of day, or ‘creates’, all things in their kind (visvd rupdni prati- 
muiicate, -SF., V, 81, 2); the particular aspect (nlpa), colour (varna), 
or species (jdti) of each thing reflecting this or that part of the whole 
light according to the thing’s own form (ndrm) or individual nature 
(svahhdva)^ In the reverse direction of movement, it is through the 


2a The striking parallel in the Tuo Te ChitKjj Ch. II, may be noted here: 
*‘We put thirty s’pokes together, and call it a wheel; but it is on the dpace where 
there is nothing that the utility of the wheel depends.” Cf. IIV. II, 28, 5, 
rdhuama te varuna khc m rtasya. 

3 Precisely as in John, X, 9, “I am the door: by me if any man enter in, 
he shall be saved, and shall go in and out, and find pasture,” cf. pistis Sophia^ 
‘'shall have the power of exploring all the regions of the Inheritances of Light, 
etc.” and TU., Ill, 10, 5 “he goes up and down these worlds, eating what he 
desires, assuming what aspect he will,” being now, as elsewhere expressed, a 
kdrrMC&rin. 

4 Of. P/?., VIII, 5, 6 and JB., I, 160 where all creatures (pasufi) are originally 
of one aspect {ekarufxi), and Prajapati seeing or emanating them “ in the puskaW^ 
(probably ^totus^) and distinguishing their colours {red, white,, and black, 
probably srajasik, sattvik, tamasik), or as Caland renders ‘form’ or ‘beauty’, be- 
comes himself a ‘shiner-ouV (sahha), KU., V. 15, “His shining illuminates all 
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Sun that on© ‘^escapes altog:etlier’’ {atimucyate, JUB., I, 3), reaching 
the ^^world beyond the falcon” {PB.^ Ill, 268), ^Hliere neither the &\xn, 
nor moon, nor any >:(tar shined!, nor do the lightings flash”^ (KV., V, 15) 
but rather the '‘Light of lights whom the angels worship as life ever- 
lasting^^ {jyotimm jyotir etc., BU,y IV, 4, IG). There “the P,ersoii 
that is not-liun^an” {aitidnava imvusa CU., V, 10, 2) “the Person de- 

spirated and de-nieiited” (i)urusah aprdna liyamunah^ MU.y 

II, 1, 2), “draws the comprehensor onward by the pathway of the 
devayana (through the hrahma^Ioka, ‘Heaven^) unto Brahman” (OU., 
ibid,).^ “No Mjan coineth to the Father but through Me” ; but once the 
soul has broken through, it is no longer Agni in His guise of Universal 
man {vaisvduara^ nrttama)^ no longer Agni as the “way-wise leader and 
unfaltering herdsman moving on the ways” {vidvan pathaih pura eta, 


this” (tasya bhusd sarvam idimi vlhhdii) 'presents the converse formulation. What 
is to be understood here is the aviiu'ibhdva of the formal light and its reflections, 
Eckhart’s ‘‘Before creatures were, God was not’*and the converse; each being 
causal with respect to the other, cf. BU 1, 2, 1 ou the “sheen of shining” 
(arkusya arkatva), and Dante’s suo splendoie risplendendo, 

5 St. Thomas, Hun. Theol.^ Ill, supp, q. 91, a. 1, “The state of glory is not 
under the sun.’* 

6 The supra-solar devayana {^parani (fnti of MU., VI, 30, and generally 

Visnu’s “third stride”) corresponds to what is called in Mahayana Buddhism the 
“untaught way” (asaik^a maroa). Of. Eumi (XXXV in Nicholson, Hhanu-i^Tahnz), 
“the last step to fare without feet.” 

Caution is needed in translation of the terms amrta^ devayana and ahluiya 
ltdmm or pai'ani cfati or pada. The (=am*rfatvdya gdtu,^ JtV., I, 72, 9 and 

the ‘bridge’ of KU., IIU 2) leads in the first place to Heaven, \f'(ja4oku , the 
place of the fulfilment of all desires {kdmusydpthv ^ KU.y II, 11) and omrtatva in 
this fearless realm is precisely ‘aeviternity’ in the sense of Sum. Theol.^ I, q, 10, 
a. 5, or in Celtic mythology the “ lasting life” of the “ever-living living ones.” 
All that is inrplied by Heaven and aeviternity is expressly renounced by Naciketas, 
XJ7., II, 11. On the other hand the same terms elsewhere are used: with reference 
to the absolute eternity of the timeless (akdla) Brahman, and it is clearly this 
diyantiha. amrtatva that is to be understood in XU., IV, 1 as the last end, and 
similarly this ahhaya pdram in III, 2. Space does not permit a full discussion of 
amrtatva here, but as regards amriaive^ as “aeviternity” see Hc^pkiiis in JAOS.t 
XXVI, 37, and for the distinction of the relative aeviternity and absolute eternity, 
6ahkaracarya on CU., V, 10, 1 (available in English in the version of (7U., by 
Jha edited by Sesbachari, Madras, 1899). 
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UV^, V, 46, 1, gopdm anipadyimana paihihis oarantam^ I, 164, 31 

etc.) no longer that Agni who as the Son {kniiujm) has brought the way- 
farer to and ihroiigh the gateway of the worlds, but rather the Father 
Himself, or Agni as one with the Father (yathd ekeh, KU,, V, 9) and 
‘‘abiding in His ground^’ (kseti hudknaji^ RV III, 55, 7), which is 
the ground of the Divine Darknessi {tamusi ksesi RV X, 55, 5) that 
draws on the Comjprehensor, now no longer in the human mode, to the 
point beyond all names, where the apijarent distinction of the inward — 
and presented — Essence from the Supernal Essence is subsumed in the 
station of Xo-otherness and Sameness or Perfect Simplicity, the being 
of the (Maha-) Purusa that is ‘‘beyond (the manifested) and the un- 
manifested, omnipresent and uncharacterised” (X?7., VI, 8), to that 
essential Person who is the same in Himself and in the Sun and in 
every hypostasis/ 

In human workmanship, the hole (klui) in the chariot-wheel (or 
holes, khuni, when the twin wheels of Heaven and) Earth, the w’^heels 
of the chariot of light, are considered in mutual relation) is prepared 
beforehand for the insertion of the axle-point (dni) or points ; but where 
cause and effect are one, that is in Him Who does not proceed from 
potentiality to act, the insertion of the axle-point (Dante's il pwnto 

7 This avyakidt tu parah puramhy “Person beyond the unmanifest,” is the 
“Supreme Identity” of vyaktdvyakta, sadasat^ amrta end rnHyu^ “Whose likeness 
is of Life and also Death” (yusya chdyd athrta ya^ya mrtyn^ IIV., X, 121, 2); 
which are not distinguished ante prlncipium^ prdffutpattehj as in X, 129, 1-2, 
where sat and ascit^ amrta and mrtyu, day and night (-light and dark) are as yet 
undivided in That One. Then “in the beginning” sat is born from asat (X, 72, 2) 
and Death, Privation, takes on Essence (B17., I, 2, 1, dtnrMnvi sydm; having been 
in Himself andtmy(^ as this expression is used in II, 7, cf. Buddhist anatta), 
cf. Eckhart, I, 381 “The Godhead is as void as though it were not”, and I, 267, 
“The first formal assumption in Godhead is being... God”-; Death and Non-being 
standing to Life and Being as Godhead to God. 

This Supreme Identity is the last end envisaged by the KU ; Yama’s teaching 
is that to reach That, it is not enough to find Light and Life, but that the soul 
must also lose herself entirely in the Death and Darkness, cf. Eckhart I, 274, “the 
Kml honours God most in being quit of God”, I, 411, “No one can be buried and 
beatified in the Godhead who has not died to God”, therefore, I, 368, “Plunge in, 
this is the drowning”. The whole XP., in other words, is the si^pport for a 
eontemplatio in ealigine. 
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dello stelo al cut la yfima rota ba dintoma) and the preparation of the 
place for it are one act. And thisi is the act of creation : to take the 
most literal parallels to our text, in RV., II, 15, 3 Indita ^“with hia 
mjra bores the holes’ ' (klvdni atrmt), and in IV, 28, 1, “lays bare the 
closed openings” (apa avrnot apihitd klulni) and so releases the Rivers of 
Life. In IV, 28, 5, apihitdni a4nd replaces the apihitd^ hh^ni of the 
first verse, for the Fountain of Life is thoug*ht as ^sealed’ by a stone 
or stones, or what almounts to the same thing, the Waters are thought of 
as imprisoned within the Rock of Ages {asmany anante, RV,, I, 130, 3; 
adrim acyutam^ VI, 17, 6; cf. irmant^ dpah..,.,.,..adreJi^ V, 41, 12, 
and hence the designation of the River of Life as Asmanvati in X, 53, 
8 etc.). Alternatively it is the hidden Fire or Light or Sun that is 
released fro'm the stony antenatal tomb (II, 12, 3, where Indra “effects 
the nativity of Agni in the rock” ; VII, 6, 2, bhdnum ad/reh) ; and* the 
Rivers or Rays of Light) are constantly referred' to as stolen or hidden 
kine confined in a stony pen or stable (X, 139, 6, apa avpwt dmo aSma~ 

vrajdndm; I, 162, 3 hhinad adrim vidud gdh). All kinds of verbs 

implying an act of destruction are employed toi d'escribe the breaking 

down of the enclosing rock {adrim drlham^ IV, 1, 14; paridhim 

adriw, IV, 18, 6), for example hhinad (cleft), avrsmt (broke), atrnat 
(bored), crayat (buri^t open), hinvanti (smote), m va/vruh (laid open), 
dad/rvamsah (pulverising) ; and all this is to the end that the Light may 
shine, the Rivers flow, “that we may win the outlet (kham) of Varuna’a 
Eternal Law”, that is all that every creature desiring to proceed from 
potentiality to act considers good.® The breaking through is generally 

8 BV., I, 115, 1, ^The Sun is the Essence of all that is concrete or transient’’ ; 
JUB.^ Ill, 2-3, * ‘Yonder Sun’ the Essence arisen from the sea (that is, having 
come into being), is the essence of the angels and of mortals” ; MU., VI^ 1, '‘This 
GoMen Purusa within the Sun, who from His golden realm eyes the earth, He it 
is that verily abiding in the lotus of the heart, there consumes food” i,to consume 
food”, or “find pasture” is the same as to exist in any mode; existence being 
a condition annexed to essence, although without modification secundum rem — 
“The unborn Essence is neither increased by right acts nor diminished by wrong”, 
ifU., IV, 4, 22). 

9 The outward life thus envisaged by the desirous {prajd-hdmya etc.) indivi- 
dual potentiality as ‘Good’, involves for the creature an exiperience of both good 
and evil; just as in Genesis, when Adam eats of the tree, the inevitable oonse- 
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acconiplKsiied by India with liis mjra (e.g. II, 15, 3 vafretm hliimi 
atrnai) ; that is, exercising* the temiioral power (Imtra) which he receives 
frdni Agni (X, 124, 4, “I leave the Father, my choice i-s India’’), who 
plactes the vajm in his. hands (X, 52, 5). Corresponding to this, andilike 
the whole ritual a mimesis of ‘‘what was done in the beginning”, is the 
symbolic^ piercing {vTJddhyantl) of skin (carma) by a Ksatriya in the 
Mahavrata ceremony (A/1., V, 1, 5 and Sdnhhdyana Sutra, XVII, 

15). The skin that®a is pierced represents the sky conceived of as a veil, 
curtain, or rock- wall separating the interior and invisible from the exterior 
and visible operation;^® and just as the piercing of the “hole in Heaven” 
{(Uvadchidram) opens a window through which the Great Person or Super- 
nal Essence {maluipurusa, paramdtman) looks out into time and space 
(X, 114, 4, where as the Sun-bird “^tering into Ocean, He views all this 

quence is that of expalsion from Paradise into the outer world conditioned by 
pleasure andi pain as opposites, ‘‘good and bad.,. a thing that has no place in real 
being’ ^ (Eckhart,, 1, 207). It is after the name (kha) of the place of their origin 
that good and evil as actually known to the creature are called su-kha and 
duk^kha; which is just as if, with Genesis in mind, we sfpoke of pleasure and pain 
as sweet and bitter ‘fruits’ respectively. 

9a Not merely as Keith suggests, a “rain” but also a “light” spell. “Spell” is, 
of course, an anthropologist’s term for what should properly be called a 
“metaplwsical rite”. 

10 The ritual imitates I2F., X, 68^ 4 where Brhaspati “drove forth the cattle 
from the rock, cleft earth’s skin as it were with water” (uddharann aimano gd 
hhumyd udneva vi tvaeam hihkeda). Here, of course, it must not be overlooked 
that hhilmi, like prthivi, hudhm, rarely if ever refers specifically to the physical 
earth beneath our own feet, but denotes the ground or platform of being on any 
plane; prthivi (du.) is for example “Heaven and Earth”, cf. Sayana on BV., Vt 
16, 13 “Earth (bhiimi) is the support of every world”. The corresponding adjec- 
tives hhu'mfiya^ prthivlya, hudknya^ are properly to be rendered by ‘chthonic’. 

The ‘skin’ in the present text is then the integument of the ‘Rock’ (aSman) 
within which the Light Rays and the Waters are imprisoned. UdnSva involves the 
simile of a spring or fountain bursting forth; thes opening made in the Rock of 
Ages is that of the Fountain of Life, utsa or avata, sometimes havandha, in ^V., 
posHtn, e.g. II, 24, 4 where Brahmanaspati opens the “well with mouth of stone, 
the fount of water” (ddmdsyam avatam uisam 'udrinam). 

The ‘wall* corresponds to Edchart’s “boundary line between united and 
wparated creatnres” (1, 464) and to the Islamic ‘murity* (jiddriyya), sometimes 
called the “dark curtain of the sky,’* (Nichcolson, Studies etc., p. 96). 
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universe/' idarp* visvarw hlmvanam xi mstey^ so microcosmically the 
sense openings in the skin of the physical body of man are the outioake, 
Aussicht^nriHe, of the indwellinig Person or inward-Estsence {A A., II, 
f) and III, 2, 4).^^ Now even if we suppose that Sankara deplored the 
creation of the world, the work of ‘ignorance' {avfdyd) in the 
same sense tbat^ no doubt, Professor Rawsoii deplore® the 
fall of man, although apart from, the creation or fall neither individual 
would or coiild have come into being as such, still Sankara, in paraphras- 
ing vyatrnat, hiTmitavdn hananmn krtavdn ityarthiahy could not possibly 
have intended, nor could any scripturally learned or traditionally in- 
doctrinated Hindu have supposed, that what was meant was that 
*‘Parame4vara cursed, or injured, the senses." If Professor Rawson 
ia aide to cite in fact two modern Hindu writers who render vyairrmt by 
‘doomedi' and ^dam^ned* this only illustrates the fact that even a 
Hindu may, under present, conditions, he afiected by that intellectual 
myopia which generally speaking vitiatesi most of the results of “'modern 
scholarship." SahJjaru ig simply repeating the words of the Ryveda 
when he says “smote and destroyed," and all that this means is that (lod 
made the blind potentialitiesi to see; it is Professor Eawson himself who 
by imposing moralistic values on m^etaphysicad foimulations confuses 
the whole issue. If Professor Eawson should reply that hhuni in KU., 


11 This divine procession, though from our 'point of view who are in * ^ignor- 
ance’ it involves the taking on of mortality (RV., I, 104, 32, ni'rrtim & eiveia) 
and subjection to inveteration (RB., XXV, 17, 3, where Prajapati is stupified by 
eld”, jiryya mura) and disintegration {Prajdp(iti}),,„vyasTa7i8atai Satapatha 
Brdhmam etc., passim), is from the Comprehensor’s point of view assumed in the 
Ved&nta, an altogether joyful act, cf. SiddhdntamvJcidvall, “Which when it enters 
the Dark-world on its wings of enjoyment and satisfaction, quickens every world”, 
the Vedanta maintaining also that this same beatific vision is accessible here and 
now to whatever contemplative will look “with inverted eyes.” 

12 The eye is often representative of all the senses, e.g. Sankara in comment 
on A A., II, 6. “Vision is the gate of sense (indriya-dvdra) that grasps all things 
in their diversity”, while in comment on KU.^ IV, 1 he says conversely that “He 
whose eyes, ears^ etc. are averted from all things in their diversity is said to have 
‘inverted sight’.” Of. Rumi, XXIII, in Nicholson’s Shams-i-Tahriz, “This eye 
and that lamp are two lights, when they came together, no one distinguished 
them”. 

I.H.Q., SEPTEMBER, 1935 
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IV, 1, is tlie immediate object of vyatnmt, we refer to -KF., lY, 28, 1 
and 5 from wliich it is evident tliat the real object is ama, and point out 
that when according to a similar idiom, we speak of ^‘breaking open a 
way*^ or ^ ^cutting a path,^^ this does not mean a destruction of a hole 
or path but of whatever obstructs the hole or path : and secondly, 
in the light of AA., II, 3, 3 kkini sa ukaso, ^‘The openings are the 
principial space, and CU VIII, 14 and VIII, 1, 1-4, where the dkdsa 
is identified with the Braliman, the Essence {dtman)^ as ‘Hhe occasion 
of form and aspect’’ {ndma/rupayor rdrvakita), and ‘Hhis pnincipial- 
space {ayam dkdsa) within the hollow of tlie lotus of the heart is what 
above all else one should desire to understand, for it is the non-inveter- 
able Esisence that is not slain when the body is slain,” onel may well 
ask how or by whom these khdrui^ could be damned on injured, for these 
‘holegi’ in. which the inward-Essence stands at gaze are one with and 
continuous with Itsielf, it is God Himself that stands at gaze, and 
that is a part of His eternal act.^® These ‘holes’ (all of the eleven 
dvdra of KU., V, 1) are for the Coniprehensor, like the divas-chidram, 
doorways through which as kdmacdrin he passes in and out at will. 

The Sun is called the ‘eye of Varuna’, or Mitravarunau, or of 
these with Agni, or finally as in our U^nmisad, V, 11, “the eye of all 
the world”, and “sees all things at once” {visvam abhicaste, JBF., I, 
1G4, 44; ablii visvd bhmamdni caste^ VII, 61, I etc.); and this seeing 
of all things at once is also their ‘creation’ or emanation, the raying 
of the omnifomufal light above referred to being as regards the things 
Beeu at once their cause and the means of their perception (V, 81, ‘2). 
And just in Genesis, God’ sees that this whole world is “very good”. 


13 The Ruler of all things, whose abode is within this space in the hearty, is 
not affected by the contingency that is mirrored in His sight, ^^He is not increased 
by right action nor diminished by wrong’' {BU,^ IV, 4. 22), ‘'Just as the Sun, the 
eye of all the world, is not defiled by outward faults of vision” (KV., V, 11), and that 
is to he understood according to the explanation of St, Thomas^ Sum, TheoL III, 
q. 94, a. 1 od 2, “there may be deformity of the thing seen without imperfection of 
vtaion; beeauae the images of things whereby the soul knows contraries are not 
th^neeWea contrary”, which if it applies to the souls of the blessed,, must apply 
even inorq in the case of God, whose knowledge of evil is sub specie boni. cf. p. 6, 
note 2. 
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50 ‘Hhe Supernal Eseence (jyamTndtmau) s^eintg^ thei world pictxire painted 
by the Essence on the canvas of the Essence takas a g^reat delight in it^* 
(Sahkaracarya, Svdtmamrupam , 95, echoed eight centuries later in the 
SidihantaimiktavaU, ed'. Venis, p, 181, behold the world a« if a 
picture, I see the Essence^’, paiydmi ciiram-iva,..dtmidnam paJyd7rd)d^ 
It is, then, a fundamental error to assume that either Veda or Ved^ta re- 
gards the world a.s a mistake ; what is asserted is that in so far as its pjOrts 
or principles are .separately envisaged and not in their! integrity sub 
specie aeternitaiis as God vsees them all together, the vision is a .sorry 
one. The unenlightened man has kno-wledge of {avidya) each thing 
indJependently and runs in vain pursuit of paiticular goocb IV, 

14, prthak pasyams tdn-eva amidhuvati)^ for as Ulrich Engelberti ex- 
presses it, ignorcB^ia divisiva est ei'mntkim,^^ But whoever look,? in 


14 The whole point of view b uaken over ih Buddhism, tne Buddha, the 
*‘kiusman of the Sun” {aditya-handhu) being the ‘^eye in the world” (cakkhum, 
loke, Dlghir. Nikaya, II, 158), cf. the 12th century inscription of Vipula^rimitra 
(Ep. Ind,, XXI, 97-101) verse 12, speaking of the ' ‘boundless station (aslma pade) 
from which the Victors (i.e. Buddhas) see the whole world {ptiyauH visvam) like a 
given object placed in the ipalm of the hand.” And as regards this speculative 
knowledge {ddavsa jfidna) which God has of things, cf. Augustine, De Civ. Dei, lib. 
xii, c. 29, speculum etermim mentes se videntium duett in cognitionem omnium, 
creatovmi et proprim qnam aliquld; as Chuang Tzii also expresses it, “The mind 
of the sage^ being at rest, becomes the mirror of the universe”. In PB., VII, 8, 
I, what Mitravarunau behold when the S*piritus stirs the Waters is “a fair thing” 
(iidwiom) and this gives its name to the Vamadevya Saman with which may be 
compared Augustineb and other Christian conceptions of the universal harmony or 
song. All tradition has been in full agreement as to the perfection of the beatific 
vision of the world, in which the individual partakes when the mirror of the soul 
is cleaned, cf. KU., VI, 5 yatha *drirh tathd' tmmni, and Kaus. Up., IV., 2 
dditye niahai...ddarSe pratirupali. That the beatific vision of the world is essen* 
tially aesthetic and disinterested is common to Augustine and Thomas; for the 
former, see Wikmann, Beitrdge zur Aestheiik Augustinus^ 1909, ipp. 22 ff., and for 
the latter, In II lib. Sent. dist. q. 1, a. 1 ‘Tor if there were no minishing of any 
good in anything, all good things would be equal, and so the beauty of the 
universe, which is compounded in various degrees of excellence, would cease to 
be”, cf. Sum. Tkeoh, IH, q. 94, a. 5 c, “We delight in knowing evil things 
although the evil things themselves delight us not.” 

15 From Ulrich’s Su/mma de Bono, see Sitz, k. Akad. Wiss., Ph-Kl., 1925, 
Heft 5, p. 81. 
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tile eLernal iiiiiTor— and that is the same thing as ‘‘with eyes inveiied^^ or 
“thinking invei'sely’^ {pratyak cetandy Yoga Sutmy I, 29) or ‘upstmain^ 
(pmtiLirla etc,, passim) y or with the daivya caJesus aaxd^ not the TndTnsa 
caksitSy cf. Sumy Theol., I, p. 12, a. 3 “Likewise the words ‘Now my 
eye seeth Thee’ are to be understood of the mind’s eye” — isees at once 
a!l things and Godi, as He sees Himiself, and .so far from) losinig anything, 
possesses all things in their incorruptible perfection. It is not the 
spectacle'® but the profane vision, that of the unrelated) sciences or 
humanism'^ for example, that the Vedanta cailsi an ‘illusion’ {laoha), 
Professoi^ Rawson throughout makes the usual error of confusing moha 
with uidyd, Mdyd is properly speaking the “means- whereby” the Great 
Magician {muyin) operates., viz., all the ‘measure’ (root rndy as in nirmdy 
‘to create’) that belongs to the divine nature svahhdvay j/rakrti etc.) ; 
and if that which is consequently wdyd-maya^ “natiired by magic” (in 
Bdhme’si sense), viz. our environment, natura naturata^ becomes the 
occasion of delusion, that is not the fault of the divine nature, but of him 
w’ho is de^luded. What J^ahkara denies is the ultimate reality of 
things as they are known ‘ignorantly’ i.e. objectively, and as they 
are in thetaaselves, not that of things “as they are in God” ; and this point 
of view, which is no less than that of the Upanisad and of Sankara, is 
equally proper to Christianiiiy, cf . Augustine, ConfessiomiTny XI, 4, 
quo com/pq/i'ota nec pulchra sunt^ nec bona sutUy nea sunt, “compared 
with Whom they are neither fair, nor good', nor are at all.” 

The Scalar and Divine or beatific vision of the world is impartial, 
whether we think of the Witness (dmstr) as without or within; cf. RV.^ 
VII, 60, 2 : “Tlie Sun beholds both what is straight and what is crooked 

It) As ‘spectator’, He is referred to in the U'panisadfi as paridrui^tr etc. Cf. 
Jami (in Nicholson, Mystics of Islam^ p. 80), “He was both the spectator and the 
spectacle”, and Eckhart, 1, 148 “sport and ^players are the same”, and the whole 
Indian conception of lild. 

17 It is often very difficult to tell whether Professor Rawson’s point of view 
is that of a Christian or a rationalist. He is certainly not orthodox in his Con- 
fession of Patripassianism, p. 180; and seems to speak as a rationalist or pragma- 
tist when he asks “what of the unselfish intentness of the scientist P” and remarks 
that “it was the verdict of Genesis, ‘God beheld everything that he had made and 
beheld it was fery good*, which prepared the way for modern science** (!), p. 149. 
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amongst mortals’*, II, 27, 3A: ^‘The solar angels within yon see both 
wrong and right”, and the Upanisad, V, 11 : ‘‘Just as the Sun, the eye 
of the wiole world, is never touched (na lipyate) by any outward fault 
of vision, so the one inward Essence in all beings is untouched by the 
worhFs grief (loka-duhkha), being apart from it/”® In the last pas- 
sage, loka-dtihkha is literally ‘Weltschmerz’, and before discussing 
Professor Eawson’s characteristically Patripassian resentment of the 
doctrine of divine impaasiibility, and in what sense God is or is not im- 
passible, the import of loka-duhkha must be considered; Professor 
Eawson's “human suffering’', although included, representing but a 
fraction of the whole content of this expression. Loka-d/nJikha^ or a^ in 
PE., VIII, 1, 9 and /E., Ill, 72, traiioka, “the pain of the triple 
universe”, depends upon the separation of Heaven and Earth (and there- 
with that of the intervening world of extension, antarlksa, cf. Dante's 
cimc del mondo^ mezza and infiTna parta)^^ which is involved in the act 
of creation as envisaged by the creature, amdyaya, “in knowledge-of/”® 
Such distinction and separation being the sine qua non of existence in 
any mode, suffering is universal, “the whole creation groaneth and 
travailetb together,” or as in E?7., Ill, 5, all other than this omnipresent 
Essence is in pain” {dtmd sarvantara-stham.^Mo^nyad wrtam). It is a 
little difficult to understand- how this Welltschmerz occasioned by division 
{viyoga)y whether in its universal or in any particular aspect, could be 
thought of adhering (lip) to God as He ie in Himiself , whose knowledge 
of all things is not objective but given in His knowledge of Himself, “I 
am that I am.” It not from His, but only from our point of view 


18 Cf. Matthew, V, 45: *‘He. makes His sun to shine alike upon the evil and 
the good”; ItV., I, 124, 6 {U§as); VII, 49. 4 (Varuna); LcpiMvOrtarai tiutra, 
II, 112; ‘When thei Sun rises^ he shines impartially (yadvat^sama) on high and low”. 

19 Famdiso^ XXIX, 31-36. Dante’s puro atto, potenza con atto, and potenza 
correspond to sattva^ rajas, and tamas, 

20 ‘*Krama (procession) is dvUva*\ Taittinyai PrdtUdhhya, XXI, 16; the 
Vedic shamhha, Gnostic sthamros, ‘^illars-apart” Heaven and Earth. “Dio 
Liebesgeschichte des Himmels” (Siecke’s expression) is fundamental to the cosmic 
myth, and the formal cause or pattern of all romance, whether “religious” or 
“profane”. The separation of Heaven and Earth is tjUpically the work of Indra, 
e.g. in 7?F., VII, 23, 3. 
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m Wayfarers that there is a riyoga of Heaven a?icl Earth, Essence and 
Nature, or seeker and* object of desire on any level of experience. 

On the otlier hand there is. another, and only fiom. the Wayfarer^s 
point of view one more valid (‘‘consoling’^), according to which the 
Person of the Eternal Avatara (Agni, Buddha, Christ)^^ suffers lola- 
duhkhki, enduring universally all that eveiy individual suffers parth 
cularly. He is extended on the Cross or Tree of Life. He drinks the 
2 )oiHon of existence (Siva, as visapa) ; His suffering is aa real as ours, but 
no more real, that is not real in Eternity or essentially. It is pre- 
cisely in so far as we conceive His omnipresence {vyapahitva) as a being 
present here and there ^ as if inhabiting indefinitely numerous local! posi- 
tions, that we crucify Him daily and churn the venom that burns His 
throat, thus repeating the first creative sacrifice by which the angels 
nqientally divided' Him (-RF., X, 90, 11, vyadadhuh...vyakalpaya(n) and 
in the same ivay it is for m to make Him whole (samsicr) again, that ie in 
our own eye.s, who is in Himself and in Eternity altogether Simple and 
Same. If it is sometmes said that He sacrifices Himself willingly for 
our sake, as Yama in RV., X, 13, 4, or as in MU.^ VI, 26, ^^Sub-dividing 
his Essence, He fills these worlds’^ {Mm^naniih vihhajya, etc.) or KU 
V. 12, that being One, makes Himseilf manifold’ ^ this does not 
mean by an actual division of Himself who is imipartible; just as when 
Agni ‘‘does what must be done” {RV-y I, 165, 9, karisyd krnuhi; 'V II, 9, 
3, vaktvdni vaddti ; VII, 20, 1, cakrih..,yat karisyan, cf. Saddharma 
Pundar%ka, in ch. XV, kartavyam kamti) this is not per necessitaiem 
coactioni^, but infallihilitatis; and! just as we can (Say of any source of 
light, that it multiplies itself in a thousand reflections and is yet one 
in itself. This ‘exemplary’ relation of the one and many is the common 
property oif all ti*aditions; cf. for example, RV.^ Ill, 54, 8, visvam 
ekaifi; I, 31, 5 and IV, 28, 4, ekdptis.,,vi8vdyus^ F#S., V, 35; jyotior viiva- 
rupam, and Bonaventura’a unum secundum rem sed tanwii plu/res iieam- 
dum ratione7n\ inteUigendi nve dicemli. 

21 Yama, in IJF., is sometimes identified with Agni (1, 164^ 46), sometimes Agni^s 
dear friend (X, 21, 6) and priest (X, 52, 3). In either ease Yama is the temporal, 
Agni the spiritual power; these powers being either united in the same person (cf. 
Indr&gni) or csfparately exercised. 
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We suffer precisely in the meaisur© of our own imperfection, that 
is to the extent that we stand apart from things and connider them object- 
ively and to the extent that» we consider thenii historically; thus desiring 
things or fearing things thought of as distinct from' us in space or time. 
But the Christian is enjoined to ‘‘become perfect even your Father in 
Heaven is perfect^’; and one of perfections is that “He doejs not 
understand things accordin|g to an i(fea outside Hini*self^’ {Sum. llteoLy 
I, q. 15, a. 1 ad 1). God then knows only in a here and now, that is in 
eternity and sub specie aetemitaUs; what can He hope for or what can 
He fear? And if He neither hopes nor fears, how can He be ?aid to 
suffer? What the VedEnta asserts, is exactly the opposite of Patri- 
passianism;; not then that the Father, or the Son as one with the Father 
(as He is one, except in our estimation, seeundum rationem intdliyendi 
give dicendi) suffers with our suffering, but that our imperfection and 
our suffering are both alike unreal, that we all are perfect even as our 
father in Heaven is perfect, and that all things adually partajce of His 
delights. 

To look with eyes ‘inverted’ or ‘converted’ is to realise this. It 
is merely quibbling to cite Plato, “uses the beauties of earth steps, 
etc.”, for this is precisely what is meant by seeing with inverted eyes, 
extroverted vision on the contrary is eyeing the beauties of* earth with in- 
terest and curiosity according to their imm'ediate values and running 
in vain pursuit of them. Sin i.s defined as any “departure froten the 
order to the end” {Sum, Theol,^ II-l, q. 21, a. 2 c). Will Pnofeesor 
Bawson mjaintain that the enjoyment of the beauties of earth is man’e 
last end, and controvert the whole of Christian eesthetic, which main- 
tains that God is infinitely more beautiful than any of Hia creatures can 
be in itself ; or will he admit the truth of KU ,, II, 11, that “he departs 
from the order to the end Qiiyate arthdt) who prefers what he most likes 
(preycCs) to what is most beautiful {sreyasY^? 

In like manner it would be possible to criticise almost any page of 
Professor Rawson’s work, and io demonstrate either inadequate know- 
ledge of the sources or imperfect understanding of the meanings of the 
texts, or both. Rather let us in conclusion compare the result with the 
end in view. From the Preface, p. viii, it appears that the purpose of 
the work is to promote “a truly original Indian development of Christian 
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tlieology^' wliicli, thoiig-h it ^^must haTe its roots in the Christian scrip- 
lures and Christian experience.. must also spring f rotor knowledge of, 
and reverence for, all that is true in the religious thought and experience 
of In(lia\s pasC\ The desirability of making Christians out of Hindus 
is evidently taken for granted, no less than the author’s ability to say 
just what is or is not true in the religious thought and experience of 
India’s past. 

Ananda K. Coomahaswamy 


An Uma-MaheSvara Sculpture from Benares 

In a back number of this Journal (Vol. IX, p. 588) Dr. Dhirendra 
Chandra Ganguly has published a note together with a photograph on 
a new Gupta Sculpture found in Benares. I aim not in a position to 
examine the sculpture in original, hut fi’om my study of the Mathura 
sculptures I think that it is no doubt a Mathura sculpture carved on a 
white-nettled red sandstone generally used for Mathura sculptures. It 
is known that many Mathura sculptures of the Kushan and GKipta periods 
have been discovered far away from Mathura, and thisi must he con- 
sidered as one of the kind. In mjy article on ‘Some Brahmanical Sculp* 
tures in the Mathura Musfeum’ published in the Journal of the U.P . 
Historical Society^ (1932) I have noted a sculpture of Siva-Parvati, 
with which this Benai'es sculpture of the same god bears considerable 
resemblance. The arrangement of hair of both TJmi'a and Mahesvara 
Olo^ly resembles that in several images in the Mathura Museum. Dr. 
Ganguly is not right when he says that his sculpture does not belong to 
any of the two classes mentioned in the Puranas. In fact it belongs to 
the second class mentioned by him and represents the ‘TJmalihgana’ 
variety with the amorous display of lime and Mahesvara. The lower 
left hand of Mahe4vara is not placed on the left shoulder of Uma as Dr. 
Ganguly is not right when he says that his sculpture does not belong to 
left hand of Mahesvara may be mai^ked below the left breast of Uma, 
The right hand of Uma also eimbracing her husbandl is not visible in 
this sculpture as it is in the Mathura sculpture. 

One important point which Dr. Ganguly has not noticed in this 
sculpture is that of the XJrdhvoilihga of Mahesvara which is al^ seen in 
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the Mathura s^culpture noted above and in some more sculptures of 
Uma-Mahesvara preserved' in the Mathura Museum. This is one more 
reason to suppose that the Benares sculpture originally came from 
Mathura. 

In the Mathura sculpture Mahe^vara has only two hamds. The 
Benares sculpture having four hands of Mahesvara can therefore be 
assigned to a later period than that fromi Mathura. Uma in the Mathura 
sculpture holds a flower in her left hand. The object held by her in her 
left hand is not clearly seen in the present sculpture, but it may as 
well be a flower. 

Although the Benaiies sculpture, can be assigned to the Gupta period 
it is not a masterpiece of art as is supposied by Dr. Ganguly, Mahe6vara's 
face really lacks the expression of joy, which Dr. Ganguly says ^^nows 
no bound’. The lower right hand is out of proportion. Similarly the 
size of the bull is too sipall to fit in with other members in the eculpture, 
perhaps because it is a vdhaiui of Siva. Por such points the Benares 
sculpture exhibits! ordinary workmanship and is far inferior to the 
Mathura sculpture. 

D. B. Diskalkak 

Was Lokanitha a Kar^a by ^ Caste ? 

In an issue of this Chiarter^ly (vol. IX, no. 1, pp. ?0-76), 
Mr. Pramode Lai Paul contributes an article on Adi^ura. A 
reference is made therein to the Tippera copper-plate grant of 
Lokanatha (of about 650 A-D.) where it is said ‘Loktoatha himself (is 
described) as a Karana by caste, which according to Manu, is a mixed 
one.’ This remark is probably based on Dr. Radhagovinda Basak’s 
interpretation of the passage about Lokanatha in the Tippera plate 
{EL, vol. XI, pp. 301, 305). The verse (9) therein referring to 
Lokanatha is : 

Ity = apta-mantrarsu-viniscitarkrtya-vastuh 

Sri-J ivadharana-nnpia / 

Ya^ai dadausvavisayamsaha sadhanena 
Sri-patta-prapta-klaranaya vihaya yuddham// 

SEPTEMBER, 1935 
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Thij 9 i verse may h& translated as follows ; 

“To whom (i.e. to Lotanatha) the king Jivadharana, who well 
decided on the advice of his trusted (minivers) what was to be done, 
handed over, after giving up (the idea of) fighting^ his country together 
with his army, (to Lokanatlia) who had obtained his office under a royal 
charter.^' 

Dr. Basak translated the expre^ion Sri-patta-praptarKaraT^&y^a as 
‘gave away to that Karana (liOlkanatha), who obtained a royal chaj'ter.’ 
The expression Srl^patta-prdpt<i-Karandya qualifies ‘Yasmai’ and is a 
Bahuvrihi compound to be dissolved as ‘Si^pa^tena praptam Karan am 
yena' (who acquired Karana by royal charter). No one can acquire a 
caste by royal charter. Dr. Basak aeeans to takle the expression 
“praptah Mpat^ah yena sah srilpattapraptah sa ca asau karanas ca.’’ 
This is grammatically wrong. We should then except ‘prapta4iipatta.’ 
Besides, to talke the whole word as a Karmadharaya makes it clxim^y. 
Therefoiie the proper way of interpretation is to hold that the office 
(karana) held by liokanatha wa ,3 obtained by him under royal charter. 
Karana may be taken as an abbreviation of adhikaraoj^a. It is well 
known that karma means document’ (Manu, VIII. 51, 52, 154) and 
that karanika means ‘an officer who has control of documents or 
accounts’ {vide for karanika EL, vol. VIII, p. 158; XII, p. 17; XX, 
p 40). Hemadri is described as ^samastaharanadhl^vara’ and ‘sarvasrl- 
karana-prabhu’ in the Caturvarga omtdma/fii. 

The reading *Sripatta-prapta-karanaya’ spoils the metre. Dr. Basak 
may \see from the original plate whether it is possible to read ^Sripatta^ 
vapta-karanaya,’ ‘vapta’ being )equal to ^avapta’ and ‘a’ being elided 
according to the Rarika of Bhaguri *vasti-Bhdguris=allopam=(wdpyor=^ 
upcuargayo^,.* 


V. V. Kane 



Baghel Raja Virabhanu of Gahora or Bandho 


Prof, Hara Datta Sarma in his article under the caption *'The 
Subha^itaharavaJli of Sri Hari Kavi and some poets enjoying the 
patronage of Muslim rulers/^ in the Indian Hisiaricccl Qua/rterlyy 
September 1934, notices Bhanujkar, a Sanskrit poet who lived in the 
sixteenth century A.C. The writer says, ‘‘He refers to a certain Hindu 
king Virabhanu in two of his verses, but it is difficult to identify this 
king.’^ May I mention for Prof. Sarma^s information that Virabhanu 
was tbie Baghel Eaja of Gahora or Bandho, now known as the 
Maharaja of Rewa in Central India. Baja Virabhanu father was 
Vira/singh who helped Bana. Sahga of Chi tore in the fight against 
Babar. Virabhanu ascended the Baghel throne in 1540 and was 
succeeded by his 9on Raja Ram or Ramcandra, mjentioned in Ain-i- 
Akba/ri. The Rewa Durbar possesses two valuable manuscripts of the 
16th century ; (1) V iTobhddVudaya Kdvya and (ii) Vt^abhadra Cam^pu, 

This Virabhdnudaya Kdcya ha^ already’ been noticed by Dr. Hiranand 
Sastri in his Memoirs of the Arcliceological Survey^ No. 21, The Baghel 
dynasty of Rewa, and in his “Further note on the Baghel Dynasty of 
Rewa“ originally published in the JBORS, 

Virabhanu helped Humayun in his retreat after his defeat by Sher 
Shah ill Bengal. In the History of Humayun, p. 146 it is narrated 
that: “When his majesty reached the river’s bank he atoipped 
bewildered as to the crossing, and said “How to cross without boate?’' 
Then came the Baja (Birabhanu) with five or six of hife horsemen and 
led him to a ford. For four or five days bis people were without food 
or drink. At last the Raja started a bazar so the peoj^le of the army 
lived some days in comfort and ease.“ 

I have .so far been unable to obtain any of tbe works of Bhanukar, 
or Dharavali or Basikajivana. 


Janaki Prasada 
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THE DARKER SIDE OF DAWN, by Ananda K. Coomaiaswainy 
Sniithsoniaii Miscellaneous* Collections, vol. 94, uo. 1* April 17, 
1935, 18 pages. 

One of the most difficult probleiiis in Indian art ia the origin of 
symbols and iconog-raphical motifs which cannot be explained by the 
more usual method of canonical texts, giving precise instructions and 
explanations. The Vedas, so important in the philosophy of India, as 
well as her literature, have been usually overlooked as a source for solv- 
ing tbeso problems. 

In Dr. Coomaraswamy’e remarkable study Darker Side of Daion^ 
actually an exposition of the duality of deity particularly the sdlar 
deity Surya, or Agni and the feminine counterpart, tTsas* or Dawn, to- 
gether with a statement of thieir metaphysical im, plications, there is pre- 
sented' an intelligible exp^lanation of a number of iconographic problems 
hereto unexplained, probem^ whose answers author finde in Vedic 
and kindred literature. 

The so called ‘Serpent Queen^ and its masculine counterpart in the 
Mathura Museum|, reproduced {Ars. Asmtica, XV, pi. xxxxix) i», as Dr. 
Coomaraswamy points out (p. 18, note 25) ‘‘rightly to be called those of 
Indra and) Indrani.*' ‘Sarparajni’ or ‘Serpent Queen’ “in a designation 
of Vac and Earth in the Satapathn Brdhmana^ IV, 6, 9, lG-17’’ ...and 
“serpent shouldered’ {prddhu-sd'mi) in Rgveda, VIII, 17, 5 is an epithet 
of Indra.” The Bengali snake goddess, Manasa Devi may also, it is 
shown, be regarded as Earth and Indtani, and is not a later importation 
into the Hindu pantheon. 

An intelligible explanation is also offered by the authoi’'’s thesis 
outlined below, for a very interesting Gandharan stone in the 
collection of the Bi’ooklyn Museum, “The Buddha’s Victory over the 
Serpent” recently published by this reviewer, in Ostasiatische Zeitschrift: 
Tbe Pali texts refer to the snake as ahi-naga. 

There are a number of other iconographic problems specially in 
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tlie sculpture of the Medieval' period which this, thesis offers a good 
explanation for but cannot be diseuased here since it ia not pertinent. 

Dr. Coomaraawamy amply supported hia thesis, the ^^duality of deity’' 
by evidence quoted from the Rgveda and later claseical literature. The 
implications extended also to the dii minoreSy associated with aolar 
deities, such as the devis as symbols of light, and asuris, symbols of 
dankness, stated in their briefest form are first : The * ^Powers of Light" 
and the ^Towers of Darkness" are the "same and only power" (p. 2) 
or, as .presented in another form, "The serpents are the Suns." And 
"At the end of an Aeon, the powerte of darkness are in turn victorious." 
Secondly, the description and identification of the form of the "deity 
in- the darkness" as "theriomorphic," rather than as "human angelic," 
and as typically represented in the form of a ‘^serpent or fiery dragon 
inhabiting a cave" and "guarding a treasure against all comes and 
above all restraining the Bivers of life from flowing." 

The Vedic hymns, it is pointed out, are actually a celebration of 
this "Conquest of the serpents by the Powers of Light." A well known 
instance of this conflict in Buddhist myi/hology is illustrated by the 
Ja^ila shrine, where the Buddha seated in a cave, conquers the seipent 
by fighting^fire with fire(ft€j;ntoa tejdni) until the serpenti is quelled) and 
enters the alms bowl. The Brooklyn Museum has a good illustration of 
this subject referred to above. 

The sources quoted confirming the "double aspect of dei%," and 
showing that the "deity in the darkness" is "typically conceived as a 
brooding serpent" etc. are in the main, the Rgveda, Other sources for 
this concept are quoted from the Upctnisadsy the MaJudhh^ratdy the 
Bhngavad Gltdy the Satapatha Brahmaiia, the Vdjasaiveyi Samhitdy and 
the PancavimJa Brdhrruma. The author also points out a parallel in 
Christian mythology for the battle between the "Powers of Darkness and 
Light" in the contest between St. George and the Dragon. One also 
might name St. Catherine slaying Vice, vice repre««ented in the form of 
a semi^-human monster with webbed feet and hande, upon whom St. 
Catherine places her foot, and whomi she strikes with her spear. Many 
similar legends call themselves to mind. 

The interest and value in these metaphysical implications and the 
‘ontological principles’ namely the ‘duality of Unity’ and the ‘Unity 
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of Duality, as the author states in the introduction, is that 
provides a logical explanation for certain typical forms of the creation 
myth that is common property of all cultures.*' Western as well as 
eastern mythology and folk-lore and fairy tale have varying aspects of 
the ^World myth' and the solution givten in the ^^Darker side of Dawn," 
'Vill offer a valuable means of recognizing and correlating the carrying 
forms." 

Besides the ^'fragments of the story" in the miracle of Buddha, 
Moses, Christ and other World Teachers, the author finds that 'frag- 
ments' may also be recognized in the ^*hero of the fairy tale who carries 
off the imprisoned daughter of a giant or mngician." The storiesi also 
of fhe mermaids, * Vho fall in love with mortals acquire a soul and feet 
in place of their scaly tails", all show rrtationships to the serpent myths 
and the ‘'t^nsformations of the Power in the Darkness." 

One of the other remarkable things about this study ds the amount 
of 'new light' it offers. The material however is so condensed in its 
present form, we believe the new contributions can be summarized best in 
topical headings. Becaiise of the very nature of the material it will be 
necessary to follow the author's text closely. The moile pertinent quota- 
tions from the Rgveda and other classical literature supporting the thesis 
will be given undier each heading. 

1. The angels (devdh) are Hrans formations^ or ^Sacrificial con- 

versions^ of iJie Titans {asuras) and serpents, {sarpdh.). The evidence 
assembled for this conception is found in a resume of the Rgveda, given 
in the Pancfi^^imia Brdhmana, XXV, 15: ‘‘Where the serpents, by 
means of a sacrificial session, are enabled to cast their inve tierated skins 
(lUt'vd tramm) and to glide forward {aU-srp) changing their 

forms, and thus “the serpants are Adityas" {sarpgd vd adityah). 

2. The Jdentificatdon of Agni with the Serpent Endlmya. The 
quoted passage from the Rgveda, IV, 1, 11, states that Agni is “footless 
and Keaddess hiding both his ends {apod aJirso gukarndno antd), and as 
Dr* Coomaraswamy points out, Agni is “clearly thought of as a’ coiled 
snsfke" and “that! in the same way, the Sun is originallly ‘footless' 
but given feet by Varuna that he may proceed (apade padd prati dhditkwe, 
1, 24, 8). The main thesis however concerns itself with the duality of 
deity in the feminine principle as symbolized in Dawn (usots) with its 
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correaponding evidence Dawn, having the same Mart implications^ 
as Siirya, Agni, etc. This may be conveniently suminaiized under five 
topical headings: 

1. The Victory' of tlie forces of 'ligUt symbolized in Daivn (usas) 
Hriumphing^ over her sister ^Night\ or the Dual aspect of Dawn. Tli- 
evidence cited in the Rgveda^ 1, 113, 1-3 states: "‘When slie hath con- 
ceived for Savitr^s quickening, *^Sister to mightier ii*ister yieilds the 
wonib’\ It is an instance, as Dr. Coom^araswamy stiatesi of the “Devi 
replacing the Asuri’’ : and in the nativity of Mahavira it is reflected, in 
the transference from a Brahmana to Ksatriya womb. 

2. Sifter Dawns (Usasd) or Night and Day as Mothers and Brides 
of the Suuy Agni. As mother, the Rgveda, V, 1, 4, is cited. “When 
Night and Day, the author states, (Usasa, the “sister dawns’") have 
carried him, Agni is born, “full strong and white, in the beginning of 
days.” 

As brides of the Sun or Agni, the Rgveda, 1, 123, 10 is cited: 
“Where Dawn is desired by the Sun to be his. maiden (yosd) and in IV, 
5, 13, “where the Dawns are called consorts (patnlh) of the immortal Sun, 

{Usasd SilTydrpatni)^ Other like passes are cited which the 

reader may tabulate for himself. 

It is further pointed out by Dr. Coom^aswaimy that Dawn iJ^Jsas) 
may be identified with Surya, and also her sister Dawns. Tll^e 
evidence cited is from the Y d]asaneyi Samhitd, 111, 10, “where Night 
{rdtri) and Dawn (U sas) or Day {alias) are Indra’s consoHs {Indravatl), 
Indra representing the Sun. 

3. The Identity of *Usas* with Nighi{ as well as) Day, is clearly 
denoted’ (p. 5) in the almve passage and this duality the author states 

renders intelligible certain neglected passages of tlie Rgveda in which 
Dawn i^ referred to as a sinister power.” 

4. The Identity of ^^Dawn ah intra, in the Night, as Night and 
especially at the end of NtghVs course Grst as of ^tiie^ioTnorphic^ , 
therefore Serpent form, and secondly “at the end of nighVs course as 
'*Uuman-anyeUc^\ showing that the same transformation concept apiplies 
to the feminine as well as to the masculine principle (pp. 6-7). 

The Rgveda^ 1, 152, 3 is quoted as evidence, regarding the trans- 
formation to ‘human angelic’ formi^ which by its context implies that 
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tliat form had been theriomorphic before the 'pxooemon' of Fsas. ‘‘The 
footlefc^ maid proceeds as first of footed things’^ {apad eti praihamd 
padvatuidiii), “That is as much as to say’', the authoi^ concludes, “that 
she who had been a ‘serpent’ now assumes an angelic human form.” 
Other passages are cited to support the thesis. 

(b) To others points are brought forward as levidence showing 
how strong was this conception. The first is the recognition, by l)r. 
Ooomaraswamy of “Dawn in her ‘angelic form’ in the story of Apala 
‘whose name’, he states ‘means unprotected’ i.e. “husbandless 
and free woman.” There is a marriage, it will be recalled, of Ap^a and 
Indra, Apala of course being identified with the Dawn, wherie “Indra 
represents the Sun.” The author sta.tes that “the legend of Indra s 
drawing Apala through the three apertures kJm of his solar chariot, thus 
cleansing her and making for her a ‘sunny skin’, {suryd tvaoaTii) makes 
it clear that^ the old skins are reifioved and a glorious skin revealed making 
Apala fit to be Indra’s bride” i.e. Surya to be the Sun’s, (p. 9). 

(c) The second point, cited from the Athcrva Veda, 1. 27 is stated 
as “offering an unmistakably conden^d account of Indrani’s procession 
and marriage” (p, 10). “On yonder shore {atn/dli pare) are thrice seven 
adders (prdakvah) that have cast their ^diin8 {nirjardyavahy * (Verse 1). 
The cast skins, it is stated, are to “blindfold the vicious beings that beset 
the paths, the highwaymen (paripanthinah) who are inimical to the 
proceeding principles.” 

But verse 4 actually states the human-angelic character of Indrani 
and pointe to her marriage. “Let the two feet go forward, let them, 
visibly proceed ; bear (her) to the homes of Pimat {vahptavi prnatah 
grhdny*, ^PrnaV, the author explains, is a “designation either of the 
Sun, or of India or Agni as the Sun, who “fills the world”; as Indra, 
who fills the waste lands, (aprnak dhanvani) RV., IV. 19, 7 ; of Agni 
who “fills the regions” {drajasi aprnat) RV,, 111, 2, 7. (p. 10-11). 

5. The Identity of Apdld with Siijdtd. Sujata desiring a husband, 
according to Jdtaka, 1, 69, brings a milk offering to the Bodhisahtva 
on the eve of Samadhi. She actually becomes the consort of Indra. Tbe 
evidence of Sujata’s identity with Apala Dr. Coomaraswamyi finds in 
Jdtaka, 1, 31, p. 205 where Indra seeks her out ini ‘three rebirths.’ 
These rebirths, it is pointedi out, “correspond to the three cleansings of 
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Apala.’^ Her father ‘‘arrays her for marriage and summions 

an assembly of Asuras ao that Sujata may choose a husband for herself. 
Indra assumes the “asura color or appJearance’^ {asuravannam), and 
takes his place in the assembly where Sujata chooses him to be her 
husband and he makes her his chief queen. The author points out that 
in the Buddhist, story Indra of course represents a previous incarnation 
of the Buddha. In RV., X, 172, 3 it is precisely Sujata, “by her good 
birth’’ 01 “by being Sujata,” that Dawn supplants her sister Night. 

Alvan C. Eastman 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MYSORE ARCHEOLOGICAL 
DEPARTMENT for the year 1930, Bangalore 1934. 

This is the second volume of the new series of Annual Reports of the 
Mysore Atj^eological Depairtmmt published under the energetic and 
competent management of its present Director, Dr. M. H. Krishna and 
it worthily maintains the high reputation of its predecessor. 

The worjk consists of five parts: (1) Administrative; (2) Monu- 
ments and Ancient Sites; (3) Numismatics; (4) MSS. and 
(6) Inscriptions. It is enriched with 24 well-selected and beautifully 
executed Plates, a supplement on the Tamil inscriptions, a list of 
inscriptions arranged according to dynasties and dates, three appiondices 
and an Index bringing this useful volume to an end. 

In the year under review excavations were continued on the now 
famous site of Chandravalli, where more than one thousand antiquities 
were found. But it has not been possible to incorporate a report on the 
same in the present volume owing to the limited resources of the 
Department. Trial excavations were at the eame time undertaken on the 
site of Brahmagiri showing, according to the author of this report, the 
existence of four distinct layers. These represent a fortified Calukyan 
settlement (<c!. 1100 A.D.), the ruins of the Asokan town of Isila {c. 250 
B.C.), an Iron Age Culture, “which must be many centuries older than 
the earliest known land-marka of South-Indian History,” and a stone 
Age Culture of the late Microlithic period, which is much earlier than 
the Indus Valley Culture and probably akin to the Pygmy Culture of the 
Vindhyan mountains.” It will be possible to test such startling 

I.H.Q,, SEPTEMUEH, 1935 25 
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sfatexiients when the detailed report on the excavations is presented to 
us in a subserpieut volume. 

No publication was issued by the Department during the year, but 
a moiiograpli on Cahikya Architecture was in active prepara, tion. 

In Part II, the selected monuments are examined according to 
districtia and adequately illustrated by means of excellent plans and 
platen. By I’ar the most important of the monuments is the group of 
temples at Ilalebid (ancient Dorasaniudra), which is illustrated by a 
sketch map of ilie site (PI. VIII). We have here a general description 
of tlie Hoyasalesvara Temple with a brief sketch of its history and a 
detailed account of two out of the thirty-five heads under which the 
monument has been studied by the author, the rest being left over for 
want of space. The heads consist of the mythological frieze running 
practically round the whole of the outer surface of the tenxple and the 
four outer doors. Two plans of the great temple with a number of well- 
selected illustrations facilitate the study of thi.s largest and most elabo- 
rately carved of the HoyasaJa buildings. Then follows a similarly 
illustrated^ account of several otlier temples on the same site such as the 
Kedaresvara temple, the Jaina Bastis and the Virabhadra temple and 
so forth. Of other monum^ents the exquisite Isvara temple at Arsikere 
is adequately described with the help of plans and blocks. A notable 
feature of all these descriptions i-s the use of Indian technicail terms for 
the different parts of the buildings. In part IV the important 
Hydernama MS. written in Kannada shortly after Hyder's death by 
one of his Hindu officers, has been well summ,arised and useful com- 
parisons have been made in the foot-notes with the text in Wilks’ 
of Mywne, 

Part V gives the text, transliteration, translation and notes of more 
than one hundred inscriptions collected during the year. Among them 
may be specially mentioned two early Ganga inscriptions to which the 
author assign^ o. 475 A.D. and o. 500 A.D., and which give him the 
occasion for an important discussion on the dynastic history of the early 
Gangas. The study of the inscriptions ha^ been much facilitated by 
the list of epigraphs, arranged according to dynasties and dates that 
occur at the end of the volume. 

We have noticed a few rfips over and above those mentioned in the 
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list} of errata (cf. specially p. 61). Tlie paper, print and get-up are all 
that can be desired of a scientific publication issued by one of the 
premier Indian States of our time. 

U. N. Ghosh AL 

THE SUCCESSORS OF SHER SHAH by Nirod Bhushan Roy, 
M.A., 1934. 

This is a well-documented history, ba^d on first-hand sources, of a 
period which, as the author justly observes, has not received its due 
attention on account of its falling between two illustrious reigns. It 
consists, apart from a bibliography at the beginning, of ten chapters of 
which no less than seven are devoted to Islam Shah, the worthy son and 
successor of Sher Shah, while the rest carries the history of the Sur 
dynasty to 1561, the date of Sher Khan^s unsuccessful expedition against 
Jaunpur. Two Appendices and an Index bring this useM volume to 
a dose. 

In the Bibliography the author gives a critical account of his 
historical sources, nearly all of which, by a strange irony of fate, are 
the works of historians of the age of Akbar. Though the interest of the 
work is chiefly biographical, the author has not forgotten to notice the 
contemporary Islamic religious movement (ch. VI) and the administra- 
tive measures of Ivslam Shah (ch. VII). His estimate of the leading 
characters, though erring on the side of clemency, is on the whole just. 
On a number of points lie corrects the conclusions arrived at by Dr. 
K. R. Quanungo in his well-known history of Sher Shah. His conclud- 
ing estimate of the historical significance of the period, though slightly 
exaggerated, ia worth quotation. “The Surs held sway for a decade and 
a half only (1540-1556). Nevertheless, their period of ascendancy maAs 
an epoch in Indian history. The old political structure was breaking 
down and the path was prepared for an era of royal absolutism. It was 
during this age that the apimintment of the Hindus to i>osts under the 
Government, provision of drinking water for them in the sarais, serv^ed 
to improve the relations between the two communities. Thus the Hindu- 
Muhammadan rapproachment, so conspicuous a feature of Akbar’s reign, 
liad its beginning in this period. Above all, uniform laws end ad- 
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Uiiai>tratiuii, eomiDon c^ai aij^ and the net-work of roads s-erveU to establish 
iJie unity of the country and to awaken a consciousne^ of common 
uatiuiialiiy.^^ 

The bodk in, on tlie whole, well-written, but we have noticed 
occasional lapses of construction (cf. p, 48) and a few misprints. Its 
value would have been iiiucb enliaiiced by the addition of a genealogical 
table and a map. 

XJ. N. G, 

JAMBHALADATTA’S VERSION OF THE VETALA-PANCA- 
VI MS ATI, a critical Sanskrit text in transiliteration with an introduc- 
tion and English translation, by M. B. Enieneau. American Oriental 
Series, vol. iv. New Haven, Connecticut, 1934. 

Although tile earliest versions of the very interesting collection of 
tw-entyfive tales, which goes under the name of V etdla-pcincavimiati, 
are preserved in the metrical fomi in the two Kashmirian Sanskrit 
versions of the Brhat-kathd by Kseniendra and Somadeva respectively 
(11th century), it is highly probable that the stories originallly belonged 
to an independent cycle. Several other versions have also survived. 
Tliat of Sivadasa, in prose and verse, as well as an anonymous prose re- 
casting of Ksemendra’s version, was critically edited in transliteration by 
Heinrich Ulile (1884). Another version, attributed to Vallabhad^, 
but existing in not more than half a dozen knowm manuscripts', is text- 
ually le'^ important, being not essentially different from that of 
Sivadasa. 

The version of Jambhaladatta, which cannot be precisely dated, 
but which is probably anterior to the IGth century A.D., was known 
from an inferior edition printed in Calcutta by Jivananda Vidyasagara 
in 1873. The present work is an attempt to re-edit the text, asi critically 
as materials permit, from three modern Bengali manuscripts, which to- 
gether with Jivananda’s text, may be regarded as giving us the Bengal 
recension of Jambhaladatta’s version. It is unfortunate, however, that 
the manuscript material available to the present editor is neither as o>ld 
nor as sufficient as can be desired, and the constituted text has, therefore, 
been necessarily a composite one. The hi^lessly defective state of the 
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Nepalese manimaipt from Cambridge Universitiy Library, whicli the 
editor u^d, was? also unfortunately insufficient for the recovery of 
the Nepalese recension of this version. 

In the present edition the editor has addedi brief notes on the more 
important differences of detail as they are presented by Ksemendra, 
Somadeva and Sivadasa, but a fuller critical comparison of all the ver- 
sions still awaits investigation. The editor, however, explains that the 
present edition is the preliminary to a larger work on the subject, for 
which, with his equipment and preparation, h© has fully justified 
himself, and which will be awaited with considerable interest. 

8, K. Db 


THE MAHABHARATA, for the fii’st time criticailly edited 
by Visnu S. Sukthanbar. Fasciculus 7. Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, Poona 1933. 

With the publication of the seventh fasciculus, the Adi-parvan of 
the great epic is completed in a closely printed volume of 1115 quarto 
pages; and we congratulate the editor on the veiy high standard of 
conscientious workmanship with which he has now accomplished one of 
the most difficult and important parts of the great work undertaken by 
the Bhandarkar Institute. The fir^t fasciculus appeared in 1927, and 
it has taken more than six years to prepare and print one Parvan only ; 
but any one conversant with the nature and extent of the undertaking 
will realise that a w’ork of this magnitude, complexity and difficulty 
cannot and should not be hurried. 

This fasciculus is a volume of introduction and appendices. The 
first appendix comprises the ‘additionaP pas^^ges which were found 
too long to be included in the footinotesi ; and the second is a concordance 
of Sanskrit excerpts culled from the Javanese version of the Adi, com- 
pared with the principal current editions. But the most impoitant and 
valuable part of the volume is the extensive Prolegomena of more than 
one hundred pages, which gives a brilliant exposition of the entire text- 
problem of the Mahabharata in the light of the editor’s fairly long 
experience of more than ten years, and clarifies the principal issues, as 
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well as the nietljod and principles of text-reconstruction, by means of a 
thorough critical study of the coin plicated; text-/tra(lition of the epic. 

Although the Prolegomena is chiefly concerned with the Adi-paiVan, 
it covers practically all the aspects of the Mahabhaxata texb-criticism 
and carries the reader confidently through its tangled complexities. 
After giving a brief history of the undertaking, the Proilegomena proceeds 
with the description and cilassification of the enormous manuscript- 
material, and gives a critical survey of the Northern and Southern re- 
censions and their various versions, their distinctive characteristics and 
mutual relation, incidentally discusising the divergent and conflicting 
character of the epic text-tradition and evaluating the evidence of the 
various groups or families of manuscripts. There is also a brief account 
of the secondary testimonia afforded by the Javanese version (c. 10th) 
century), the Andhra adaptation of the Telugu poet. Nannaya Bhatla 
(11th centuiy), the Bharata-manjari of the Kashmirian Ksemendra (11th 
century), and the Persian translation made in the reign of Akbar, as well 
as the versions of the different coimmentators (Devabodha, Arjuna-mi^ra, 
llaiiiagarblia and Nilakantha), whose readings are also taken into 
accouiit in the critical notes. The editor also refers to the previous 
editions of the epic, and discusses the various methods that have been 
suggested or actually applied for constituting the text. On the basis 
of this scholarly survey the editor proceeds to consider the critical and 
comparative principles by which it is possible to unify the diversity of 
recensions, the plurality of versions and the endless multiplicity of sub- 
groups, and evolve and justify a form of the text out of such complicated 
and fluctuating mass of materials. 

The editor rightly emphasises that the Mahabhurata text-problem 
is a problem mi juris. The principles of textual reconstruction must in 
this case be evolved from an intensive study of the manuscript-material 
and the manuscript-tradition. By means of the hundredsi of real 
variants systematicallly noted in the elaborate critical apparatus, which 
occupies nearly two-thirds of the space of the critical edition, it has 
been possible to establish definitely that the text was, at all stages of its 
history, fluid and carelessly guarded, and therefore afforded easy oppor- 
tunities of addition, omission, allteration, conflation, athetization, hap- 
hazard synthesis of divergent readings and versions, and othear diakeu- 
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astic activities, not only of careless scribes but also of a host of scholars, 
poets and reciters. The Mahabharata had all along been a living and 
and growing text, a bodk of constant inspiration and practical gmidance 
in the progressive life of the nation ; and, as such, its popularity and 
usefulness was a’l'ways maintained by such additions and altemtionsi as 
would bring it in a line wdth the changing ideas of essentially different 
ages and localities. Originally an orally transmitted text, it api)earst to 
have been recited freely and divergently ; and its content and wording 
varied ft’ona: generation to generation, from place to place, from reciter 
to reciter. But the manuscript-evidence also shews that the process w’as 
never stopped even by script ail fixation. The problem is thus not merely 
one of conscious additions or omissions, for these can be, more or less, 
separated by a comparison of different versions and tracing them all to 
an original archetype. Nor is it a question of merely correcting obviotis 
misreadings, scribal mistakes or inevitable comiptions of a fixed written 
archetype; because only a very small percentage of the hundreds of 
variants are really such graphical or careless errors; they are all 
genuine variants from the point of view of language and sense. There 
are also frequent changes of sequence of text-units in ca^s where there 
is no perceptible gain by such strange derangements. It thus appears 
that each version, and even each manuscript or group of manuscripts, 
was an independent copy of divergently transmitted texts, which, in 
addition to being subjected to the normal process of accretions, omis- 
sions or alterations, must, have become strangely contaminated with each 
other by means of free comparison, extensive mutual borrowings and an 
indiscriminate tendency to include rather than exclude. While some 
circumstances operated towards the evolution of varied types, there were 
other contrary circumstances which worked against the development of 
sharply differentiated types. The text-tradition was thus, as the editor 
shews, not simple and unifonn, but multiple and polygenotis; and 
in the long chain of successive revisional and amplificatoiy activities 
it is now almost impossible to discover the elusive lost archetype. Like 
the Indian Nyagrodha it has spread far and wude a complicated; Hystem. 
of varied and intertwined growths until tlie main stem itself is lost in 
the maze of growing diversity. The editor, therefore, rightly maintains 
that the genetic method, which is u^^iially applied to the case of ordinary 
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classical works, cannot be clearly and consistently applied here, to a noto- 
riously fluid, contain iuated and conflated text; and the princiiiles of the 
Muhabljarata text-reconstruction must be evolved independenitly from 
the (lata furnished by its own material and tradition. 

In other words, besides the normal vicissitudes of oral and written 
transmission, w'e have in the case of the Mahabharata certain abnormal 
circumstances of transmission, which have not only produced a bewilder- 
ing profusion of versions, localised in as many scripts as there are 
provinces in India, but has also created, by mutual contamination, 
amazing fusions of versions and types, each of whichi has a long and 
complicated history behind it. This process has been so wide and deep- 
rooted that it has now become a most difficult problem; to disentangle, by 
means of any clear objective criteria, the hopelessly intermixed threads 
supplied by the rival recensions. The text-problem is, therefore, one 
which cannot be properly solved by any a priori method and principles, 
but by such as can be deduced by a careful and comparative stiudy of the 
textiBVolution as revealed by the manujicripts themselves. The peculiar 
condition of the growth of the epic makes it imperative that the editor 
of such a text shotkld ascertain and evaluate the tradition of each type 
or group, take into account the weaik and strong jx^ints of all classes, of 
manuscripts, and judge each variant in the light of such study. Purely 
subjective preference is out of the question, but since no version or even 
no manuscript is entirely free from contamination or conflation, purely 
documentary evidence must also be checked and supplemented by the 
balancing of intrinsic and other probabilities, well as by a cautious 
valuation of the conflicting manuscript-traditions. 

The constituted text is thus as frankly eclectic as any other printed 
text of the epic ; but it is eclectic on certain recognizable critical prin- 
ciples. It does not aim, the ordinarily available Vulgate text or the 
text of Nilakantha does, to produce a smoo>th and inclusive text by ignor- 
ing diversities of text-tradition, by indiscriminate incorporation, by 
obliterating diflerences and normalising the text. Nor does it seek to 
produce the text of one version or one recension only, inasmuch as the 
examinaiioii of the existing manuscripts reveals that all versions are, 
more or lese^ indiscriminately conflated. It recognises that the Vulgate 
text, inspite of the authority of Nilakantha, is typical of the tendencieB 
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indicated above, and is by no means the text that can be constituted 
from the existing manuscript-evidence. The {^atasahasri, as a dynamic 
text, can hardly be made to confoini statically to a rigid arclie- 
lype. Tlie critical edition, tlierefore, analyses, estimates and turns into 
account all iini)()rtant versions of the epic, in fact tlie entire fluctxiatiiig 
epic tradition, in order to present, on. certain definite principles deduced 
therefrom, a version of the epic as old as tlie extant and varied manus- 
cript-material will permit the text-critic to reach. In* other words, it< 
is not the object to constitute the text on any preconceived theory or 
hypothetical supposition, or to arrive at a conjectural pristine text by 
pui’ely a pi*iori methods; hut it is the modest aim to proceed stTictly on 
the existing manuscript records of diverse recensions and versions, and, 
by a comparative examination of their agreements and disagreements on 
the basis of a critical estimate of their respective traditions, to purge, 
as far as i)ossible, the current text of its accretions, conflations and con- 
taminations, but in no case to effect any change, emendation or modifica- 
tion which m not supported by manuscript authority, By the very (iou- 
dition of its uneven and unequal manuscript-tradition the text is hound 
to be .a composite work of strangely mixed-up old and new matter; but 
inspite of this and other inevitable limitations, tlie critical edition gives 
us the oldest form of the text in the direct line of transmission^ wliicli it 
is 2)ossd!>le to reconstruct today on the basis of available manuscript- 
evidence. On the other hand, the. elaborate critical apparatus, along 
with the constituted text, gives us the entire 2 >anoroum of the 
Mahabharata text-e volution in its variety and fulness. 

It is true that in this way we do not arrive at the earliest form of 
the text, when it consisted of real ejiii* songs or when it was of a much 
smaller diiueiisioii. We do not, in any sense, reconstruct the ideal hut 
elusive Ur-Maluibharata. But, at the same time, w*e apiiroxiinate with 
some amount of confidence to that early form of the text: beyond w hich 
our existing material does not pemit us to travel except by way of pure 
hypothesis. We have no certain infomation to determine w hat {he earliest 
form of the text was; all that we can do is to reach the earliest jiossible 
form of the text with the material wdiich still exists. The practic al but 
fastidious critic may object that* this is not much ; Inal this is all that 
Scientific investigation at the present stage can do without indulging in 
t.tl.Q., SEFTEMBIin, 1935 26 
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subjective tlieoi'isino*. Su(;li higher c*riticisni or theorising is) noti at all 
su[)erfluous-, even if it is soiuetiiues of doubtful value; but it can proceed 
and ])ecoiue useful only after tile text is more or less definitely constituit- 
ed on the existing material. The present busines^j is to supply that text 
on which future iritical investigation may proceed more confidently. It 
will he seen that tlie attitude is esseutially consei*vative, instead of being 
iinagimiiively radical; but considering the fluid character of the text and 
its, strange vagaries, it is highly desirable to proceed cautiously at the 
cutset and keep within these obvious and inevitable limitations. From 
the very imperfection of the material and tradition, many superfluities 
and contradictions will still remain; but to remove these anomalies, if 
they are fully and clearly documented, is beyond the the scope of the 
ordinary principles of textual criticism, wluch cannot manipulate, accord- 
ing to one^s personal ideas, the plain facts of mauuseript-tradition. If 
they ale anomalies, they must have become a part of the text at some 
early period to wdiich our present manuscript-tradition does not reach 
back. The inclusion, exclusion or athetisation, much lees emendation, 
of such passages is not the business of the editor, but must be left to the 
further critical investigation of tlie ei)ic, of wdiich the present ludtical 
edition should be regarded as only the beginning and the safe basis. 

The case, how’ever, is not so discouraging as it might appear in view’ 
<d' these difficulties and limitations. Tlie manuscript themselves are 
indeed not very old, but the fraditioi^ they emliody is often very ohl, even 
if it is imbedded in much that is comparatively new. It is iKjssible by 
careful sifting to find out some of the oldest parts. There still exists a 
considerable portion of the text w’here the Northern and Southern recen- 
sions are in full agreement, wdiere there are no variants, or really no 
important variants at all. These passiiges are apparently lianded dowui 
in unbroken tradition, more or less unifoimly, in all mauuscripti^. A 
considerable number of passages, again, can he constituted with an 
amount of certainty by agreements of versions, between wdxich the chances 
of mutual borrowing or contamination are prlma facie the leasti likely ; 
Buch as, for instance, those between the Sarada and the Malayalam ver- 
sions. The importance of such passages cannot indeed be underrated; 
and if epic variants are studied in the same way as the vedic variant# 
have been studied, they are bound to add very considerably to our know- 
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ledge of epic language and literature. It is thus not wholly impossible 
to restore a great deal’ of a fairly old text for further critical study. It 
is possible, not on any subjective ground but on strict manuscript- 
evidence, to purge the current conflated Vulgate text of a large number 
of late additions and) doubtful readings, and restore the archaisms of the 
older language and metre. In the Adi-parvan about 121 long pasisages 
(including one of 460 linesi) and 1634 short passages have in this way 
been exdluded, and a considerable number of authentic archaisme, which 
had been gradually ousted in the course of iraiismission of the text, have 
been rescued from tindeseiYed oblivion. We can in thw way approxi- 
m,ate much nearer to the elusive original of the epic than any one 
cript or group of manuscripts or any one of the previous 

In this connection it is gratifying to note that the XVIIth Inter- 
national Congress of Orientalists held at Oxford expressed, by a resolu- 
tion, their approval of ‘‘the eminently satmfactory manner in which the 
work is being done by the Institute. They also placed at the disposal 
of the Institute the collations intended for the edition planned by the 
International Association of Academies, and generously extended mone- 
tary aid to the Poona scheme out of the Mahabharata fund originally 
intended for their own edition wliich, however, couild not be accomijlished. 
The critical edition of the Adi-parvan, now completed, fully justifies 
this act of appreciation; and one has no difficulty in agieeing with the 
verdict of Professor Winternitz that “this is the most important event in 
the history of Sandirit Philology since the publication of Max Muller’s 
edition of the Rgveda.^' 

S. K. De 

A GEAMMAR OF THE BBAJ BHAKHA by Mirza Khan (1676 
A.D.). The Persian text edited with an Introduction, Transilation and 
Notes, by M. Ziaudd/in, lecturer in. Persian, Visvabharati, with a 
Foreword by Prof. Suniti Kumar Chatterji. Published by Visvabharati, 
Calcutta 1935, Super Royal 8vo. pp. xi+91 

This Grammar of the Braj Bh^ha (Visvabharati Serie.s no. 3) which 
las been translated from, the original^ Persian together with a critical 
edition of its text forms a part of the introductory chapter of tihe 
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Tuhfdtu-l-IIind by Mirza KluTii ibii Faklirud-Dui Mulinmmad (1070 
A.C.). The Tnhffrtu-I-Il ind Avliicdi means ‘a present from India’ treats 
of a variety of subjects wliicli were of interest to ordinary people as well 
as to scholars auioiig‘ the speakers of Braj bliakha. They are prosody, 
j)oeticSj in^iisic, daiicin‘>‘, palniistiy, erotics, lexicography etc, the 

auth()r’s soiii’ces of information were largely books in Braj bhaklia and 
as his infen tioii was to interest the readers in these, he very prudently 
])rei’aced liis worki with a treatment of Pronuaiciation, Orthography and 
(irainmar of Braj Bhakha and gave as an appendix a Lexicon 
of the same. 

This encyclopoedic work was written under the patronage of the 
Prince Azam Shah, the third .son of Aurangzeb. The prince unlike his 
father was a person of a very liberal spirit, and a great patron of 
the Braj Bha,khu i)oets. His recension of the poems of Biharilal is 
well-known. The reason of such a liberal nature of Azam Shah is to be 
sought in the fact that he came much under the influence of the Prince 
D^a Shikoh whose very appreciative attitude towards the Hindu 
culture and philosophy wan in striking contrast to the bigotry of his 
brother Aurangzeb. It was no wonder that under such patronage 
Mirza Khan should compose a woik for bringing the educated Musal- 
mans, especiaJlly the nobility of foreign extraction, into closer touch 
with the life and manners of the Hindus and thus pave the way for a 
cultural union of the two principal sections of Indian population. 

This valuable work has not yet been published and only a meagre 
notice of it \vas published in 1784 by Sir William Jones. 
Since then it lias remained closed in MSS. Mr. Ziauddin of 
Visvabharati has fortunately turned his attention to this work and in 
the volume under review has given a translation of a section of its 
introduction, which contains a Grammar of the Braj Bhakha, together 
with a critical edition of the Persian text of this grammar. He has 
ailso given along with this a detailed account of the conte^its of tlie entire 
Tuhfat, iVom which its great value will be at once apparent. Besides 
thk in his preface the editor has ably discussed important points con- 
nected with the work and its author. 

The editor Mr. Ziaxuidin and the publisher of the work, the Visva- 
bharaii are to be congratulated on their publication, in suitable form^ 
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of this work which is the oldepit among the available grammars of modern 
Indo-Aryan languages. It will be useful for Indian linguistics. 
Prof. Siiniti Kumar Chatterji has written to this work a foreword in 
which he has discussed in brief the aspect of Indo-Moslem cultural con- 
tact relating to the production of a work like the T'ithfatu^l-Hnid , This 
foreword has added to the value of the volume under review. 

The four plates reproducing four pages of the India office are 

useful. It^ printing and get-up are good and reflect credit on the part 
of the publishing department of the Visvabliarati. We hope that under 
the patronage of Visvabharati Mr. Ziauddin will continue his valuable 
work with the Tuhfat, and he will not only edit the promised Braj 
Bbakha lexicon but the entire work at no distant date. 

Manomohan Ghosh 
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Calcutta Review, vpl. 66, no. 1 (July 1935) 


SrRENDRA Nath Sen. — The Early Career of Kanhoji Angria . This is 
aii account of the activities of Kanhoji Angria, the great admiral 
of the Maratha navy in the early part of his career. 


Ibid., vol. 56, no. 2 (August 1935) 

Bknoykumar Sarkar. — Nilahantha and Mitramisra: Two Hindu 
Political Philosophers of the Seventeenth Century, The topics 
dealt with in the Nitimayukha of Nilajcantha and the Rdjanltipra- 
kdsa of Mitrami^ra have been mentioned and the merits of the two 
authors as writers on politics discussed. 

Ibid,, Tol. 56, no. 3 (September 1936) 

Basanta Kxmar Chatterjee. — Dr, Winterniiz on ifie Veda, The 
opinions expressed by Dr. M. Wiiiternitz in his History of Indian 
Literature^ vol. I, regarding some Vedic problems have been opposed 
in this paper. 


Indian Culture, vol. II, no. 1 (J 1935) 

Dorothy A. L. Stede. — The Importance of the Physical features of 
Indlia for the understanding of her History, 

Mn. Enamul Saq,— T he Sufi Movement in India, 

Bknoyto.sii Bhattacharyya. — Iconography of Hernia, This is a study 
of different forms of Heruka, a deity described in the Buddhist 
Tantraa. 

Nalini Nath Das Gvpta. — The Oempation of Bengal hy the Kings of 
Kdmarupa, 

Anilchanbra Banerjee. — A Note on the Succession of Firdz Sha, 
SnsHit Kitkab Bosb. — Historical Notes and Questions, 
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(1) VaJcataka 'king Pravarasena 1. 

(2) Patdiputra in the Time of Patanjali. 

Girija Pbasanna Majumdar. — Ftimitvre, Manca, Pitha and mCn other 
articles of furniture have been destuibed from Sanskrit and Pali 
literature. 

pANCHANAN MiTRA. — Prehistoric Trade-routes and Commerce, 

Rtjllia Bam Kashyap. — Parasitology in the Atharrareda, The papei 
interprets the passages in the Atharvaveda dealing witli Krimis. 

A. Berrieadele Keith. — Plotinus and Indian Thought, 

Journal of the Annamalai Univorsityi vol. IV, no. 2 (August 1935) 

V. K. B/AMaswami Sastri. — Jaganndtha Pandita. While continuing 
the discussion about the position of Jagannatha Paiidita as a literary 
critic, this instalment of the paper gives an ex])osition of abhidha 
and lak§a^^d as found in his well known work of poetics, the 
Uasagangadhard, 

K. B. PiSHAROTi. — Ahhi§eka^ndpika, Bhasa^s Ahhi^eka^ndtaka is being 
translated into Englij«h with Notes. 

K. B. PiSHAROTl & T. B. Nayar. — UanusyCdayavandrika, The filsi 

chapter of the Manusydlayc^oa'^^rikd, a Sanskrit treatise on archi- 
tecture dealing with the secular structures, has been tiangflated into 
English with Notes. 

K. B. PiSHAROTt. — I Thirty slokas explaining some expressions 
often found in Sastric writings are edited here with an old 
commentary. 

R. Kamanuja( HARi & K, SRiNivASAdiAHiAH.— | The Alma- 
siddhl inchuledi in tlie Siddhitraya of Yamunacarya is being edited 
with Knglish Translation and Notes. 

Journal of the Assam Rosoaroh Society, vol. Ill, no. 1 (April 1935) 

K» Li Barua, — Kdmarupu in the Ninth. Cenhury A,D. 

JOGENDRA Chandra Ghosh . — King Har^a, the Author of the RatuardU, 
The writer of the article thinks that Harsadeva of Gauda was the 
auiUior of the Ratndvali, He ruled over Gauda, Ucjra, Kalihga, 
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Kosala and Kamarupu iu the latter part of the seventh and the first 
part of the eig’hth century AX’. 

Amarkath Bay. — Caitanya and Sn Madhva . — In reply to a rejoinder of 
Pt. Ac-liyutacdiaran Tattvaiiidlii, it has been asserted' here that Bengal 
Vaisiiavisin has grown out of the Sankara sect, and Caitanya was 
not a follower of Madhva's teachings. 

Axxada CirARAN Bhattacharya. — The Ancient Relics of Kdmmpa, 
Bikincui Kumar Barua. — The Ad nHuistrat ire System of Kamarupa. 
Information is gathered from inscriptions dating from the 7tli to 
tlie 12tli centuries regarding the machinery of government as it was 
prevalent in the kingdom of Kamarupa. 


Journal of Oriental Rtsearohi vol. IX, part II (April-June 1935) 

K. A. Nilakaxta Sastki. — inscribed Pot from Naruluru, The paper 
shows it to be probable from the inscription on the pot tli£lt it 
contained the relies of the celebrated Buddhist divine Aryadeva. 

C. SivARAMAMURTi . — Reolmn ifi Indian Art. 

C. B. Saxkaran . — Five Stages, of Pre~Vedic Deterviinative Compound- 
dec ent nut ion as surmised by the Historic Survivals of their Reine- 
sentalives in SansWit. 

S. Bksikavinayakam PlULAl . — Sncindram Inscription of BhuUtJa Yiru 
Rama Varmil, AJ)i U46. The paper containing the Tamil text 
of the inserij)tion throws light on the political condition of 
Travaucore about tlie middle of the Kith century A.C. 

P. V. Kamaswami Aiyak.-— 7'am/7 

K. (i. Sankar. — The Arironoinical Data of the ParipadaU The Pari^ 
padol is one of the Efjuttohai, a pait of the Sahgam literature. Tlie 
11th’ Paripudal <‘outiiins astronomical data indicating that it was 
composed in 17 A.C. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic 8ocletyi July 1935 

K, A. Niuakantha Sastri . — The date of Bhiiti V ikramaJeeiaTi, The 

irritar puts forward arguments in supper 1 of his opinion that the 
Kodhunbalur inscription of Bhuti Vikramake^ari belongs to th^ 10th 
contury A.C. and oppo^s the theory assigning it to the 7th century. 
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Journal of the University of Bombay, vol. Ill, part VI (Ma> 1 35) 

It. 1). Vki-ankar.- HyviUix to Iridra hy the Visvamitras, Twenty-I’our 
liymns from the Eg-veda (Illy 30*53) are rendered into English and 
annotated. 

A. M. Ghat AGE. — Saurasenl PraJeriO The linguistic nature of Saura^ 
i!ieni Prahrit is discussed and its grammatical Pieculiarities point€<l 
out. 

Ganesii Jj. CliANDAVARKATi . — Ah'ins as Historical Figures* The writer 
of the paper is of opinion that Asvins, the twin-gods of the Vedif^. 
pantheon, were mortals reputed for their surgical skilL 

Quarterly Journal of the Mythio Society^ vol. XKIV, no. 4 (April 1^35) 

K, E. PisltAROTi. — BdUcarita* The Bdlamriia of Bhasa is being 
rendered into English^ 

X. SuBBA RAtJ . — Tico Cenhiries^ of Waifeyar Rule in Mysore {1565-1761) * 
r. S. K. Eao SAliEB.-^Popw?aiio« of the Mvghal Empire in the 
teenth and Seventeenth Centuries* 

K, NaravanaswaIii lYkiBi*—&rividyd. The paper dealing with the 
iSrividya sy.stenl of Tahtric worsliip U’^^ats of Kutod^lim yoga and 
describes the different nadis and cakras in this last instalment. 


Printed and published 'by Mr! X 0. Sarkhel. at the Calcutta Oriental Press^ 
9, Paiichaiian Ghose Lane^ Calcutta. 
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Balasore Oopper-Plate Inscription of ^rl-Bhanu 

Mr. Ziauddin of ilie Visvabharati who kindly placed the copi>er- 
plate at niy disposal for deciplieniient informed me that the plate was 
dug* out by a cultivator from his. field in a village, near the town of 
Balasore, in Orisij^a. Several other copper- plates — ^piobably not les-.s 
than six in number — were also disiiovered by him at the same time. 
Thinking the plates to he of gold, the cultivator melted them all 
except one ; he has severed and destroyed the seal of tlds eoppei^plate 
also. Wanton destruction of such ])riceless recM>rds of anliqiiity, has 
deprived us, thus, of much valuable liistorical information. 

The epigraphic alphabet of' the copper-plate belongs to the eastern 
variety of the North-Indian script. On the one hand, it has close 
similarity with those represented by the reiwds of the J^ailodbbavas 
of ()ris.sa, and on the other^ with tliose of tlie ins(‘ription.s of TMiakurl 
Ainsuvarman, the Licchavi Sivadeva and Abhlra Jisnugmpta of ^epal; 
it is also analogous to that of tlie copper-plates of Bhaskaiavai man of 
Assam . The plate is in the upright variety of the Gupta script. 

Before proceeding to a detailed palmographic analysis of the 
alphabet of the copper-plate, we sliall deal with tlie general (diaracteris- 
tics of the North-Indian alphabet of the period and the province, 
indicated. 

"‘The North-eastern epigraphic alphabet of the Gtli century A.D. 
presents the ordinary characteristics of the North-western variety of 
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tlie oarlv (jui)tii ali)hal)ei/’* ‘‘Tlie pala'OoTaphy of the epoch 
beginning* with tlie last half of tlie (ith and ending witli first half of 
the 7th centuiy A.D. can nowhere be studied with greatier advantage 
than in Nepal. The insc riptions, of the Harsa year 34, the Gupta year 
31C, the Harsa years, 39 and, 45 show vei*y clearly the change which 
came over later Gupta characters in the last half of the 6th century 
and the 50 years following that/'^ 

‘Thus the Golmadhitol inscription [of Sivadeva], of the [Gupta] 
year 316 shows very little depaiture from Mandasor inscription of 
Yasodharman. The Patan inscription [of Ainsuvarman], of the year 
34 is allied to the Ganjam grant of Sa^anka. The next inscr., that of 
the Harsa year 39 and the short record of the year 45 [both 
of Aiusttvarmaii], are inscribed in characters very much akin to the 
Bodh Gayii inscription of Mahuiiaman, and the Mudhuban and 
Banskheia grants of Harsavardhana.”® 

The s(‘ript of the copper-plate under discussion is exactly similar 
to that of an undated inscription c)f Jisnugupta\s reig*n (BhagavanlaPs 
No. 11)^ on a stone, supporting tlie parasol over an inuige of 
Candesvara, in the quadrangle of the Pasupati temple, as also to that 


1 R. D. Banerji, The Oriyin of the Beinjalt (Univ. Cal., 1919) p. 4‘J. 

2 R. D. Banerji’s ^ratUikeUri (Jvant of Mohdruja fiirdrtija Sdinvnt 

^88\ E.L, Vol. IX, p. 286. 

3 R. D. Banerji., /or. cif. (Additions within brackets, arc ours). 

Prof. Sylvain Levi, how*ever reads the dato of Oohnildhitol inscr, as 516 or 518 
(and not 316 or 318) and also regards it paradoxical to believe that Amsuvarman 
should adopt the Era of Harsa. S. Levi, Xr NepttJy //, pp. 126, 152. 

The latest theory* is that propounded by Dr. R. G. Basak. According to it, 
three different eras were in vogue m Ne*pal in three different periods of licr 
history. At first, the Vikmma-Samvat was used; in the middle period, the 
Liechavi kings from divadeva I to XJdayadeva and the kings of the Thakuri family 
and their successors used respectively the Gupta^Samvat and Harjta-Snmvaty 
simultaneously; while the third group of the Licchavi kings used only the Ifarsa- 
Stamvat, See R. G. Basak, The History of Norfh-Eastern India, Calcutta, 1034, 
pp. 250, 279-280. Fleet wrongly took the date to be 316 (really, 318). 

4 BhagavhnlM Indraji and O. Biihler, *Infeription$ from NepaV, I A,, IX, 
pp. 163-63. 
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of the same prince’s Tliankot i use ri])t loir’ of douhiful date (500? 
Samvat). 

The Inscription of Sivadeva <lale(l Siiharsa Sanivat 143 and 
Sanivat 145, (Bhag'avaiilal’s Nos. 13 & 14),® and the Inscrip- 
tion from Chasal-Tol wliicli clearly show the same characters/ 
— as also the Inscription of Jayadeva dated Sri h area Samvat 
1?53 (BhagavaalaFs No. 15)® of Pasuppti, which has exactly the same 
scripts as indicated in the Inscription from Timi,® having for its 

Mandatory, dutaJea the same prince — all these (re)present epigraphic 
forms in more advanced stages of d<evelopmeiit than tJrat in our copper- 
plate. 

The inscription is incised on both siiles of a single copper-plate 
measuring 18 centimetres (7*2 inches) by 9*4 aetitimetres (3*7 inches) ; 
there are 10 lines on the obverse side with 25-57 letters, on an 

average, to the line; while, on the reverse side, there are only 
8 lines with number of letters varying from 25 to 30 in a line. On the 
froii(t face the letters are about 5 millimeires inches) in size; but, on 

the back sid'e, the letters in each successive line, are gradually 

smaller in size and larger in number — the first line consists of 26 letters, 
each 4 millimetres (*35 inches), while the eighth and last line liac^ 30 
letters, each 3*5 to 3 rnillimetres (*3 to *25 inches) in size. 

The seal of the copper-plate was placed probably at the middle of 
the left side of the obverse; but it was destroyed, leaving some marks 
at the points of fixing. There was considerable amount of deposits on 
the plate, including earth, copper-sulphate and copper-oxide etc. But 
after the plate had been very carefully treated for several weeks, all 
the letters came out quito legible, and almost all of them in perfect 


5 S. Levi, Le Nemly UP XVI. — Inner, de Thanlot^ pp. 102-9-; R. G. Basak, 

op, cit.y p. 262. 

6 See Note 4, supra, 

7 S. Levi, Le Nepal, III, XYlll.^lns.-ripfion du ChanaUTol, p. 113; R. G. 
Basak, op, rif., p. 263. 

8 See Note 4, supra, 

9 S. Iievi, Le Nepal^ III, XIX. — Inscription de Timi, p. 119; op, erf,, 11, 
p. 168 S, ; R. G. Basak, op, cit., p. 263. 
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8lato i)i‘ })resprvatif)ii. Tlie fcnv losf, or (lan)n«p(l letters, on the reverse 
si (He roiiirl also he restorecl with perfe<‘t. certainty, from a comparison 
and consideration of Ihe peculiarities of the language. The work of 
engraving is, with few exceptions, good,'® 

The iu^ci'iption begins with an auspitn’ous symbol vs (having the 
form of a loop or semi-spiral), which has been differently interpreted'.” 
This is followed hy the single benedictory phrase, Svasti. .Thereafter, 
the epigraph proper, continues uninterruptedly, without any sign of 
f)unctuation, all in prose, till the end of the last (10th) line of the obverse 
side, and after tliis up to the middle of ihe 2nd line of the reverse side; — 
then, after the date, there are double vertical strokes of punctuation. 

After a few i)hrases*, there are the usual imprecatoi’y verses from 
the 2ncl line till the end of the 7th line of the reterse side. The verses 
whi(*li are four in number are interpunctuated, and each of them has 
double veilical stroked, at the end. The last line (8th) is in prose. 

Among the orthograjdiical peculiarities of the epigraph, the most 
important are: 

(a) Tlie reduplication of consonants, following immediately the 
Tetter r, whether they he at the middle of words or at the 
joining of two words, e.g. in the obverse side (1.2) varfta- 
wdna and in tlie reverse, (1.2) mdrgga, (!.()) purvvadattdm; 
and, (1.2) ha h u h hi r = vvasialh d . 

(b) The assimilation of anmifmkas, in cases of liason, to the 
following consonant e.g. in the obverse side, (1.5) yathdrhmn 
- piljayati, (1.7) ""kaJani^ pii^pycibhP ; leverse, (1.4) \lfiant~ 

yam — para''. 

10 We have examples of work by a master-hand as also of crude attempts by 
a novice. See Note (n) to the text of the Inscription. 

11 It is the symbol of the Madhyama form of ^^ahda Brahma. It is 
still inarticulate and iinmanifest on the physical plane. Whereas, Omkdra is 
capable of being sounded. 

See Mm. Pancanan Tarkaratna : Anji 

(Haraprasada Samvardhan LeJchamiUu), Vol I. (Vangiya Sahitya Parishad, 
Calcutta); Mm. Padmanath Bhattaeharya : KamarUpasdsana- 

ralf^ (Rangpur Sahitya Parishad) pp. 65-56. 

12 Compare and contrast the Inscr. of Am4uvarman and the liicchavis. 
8. Levi, op, cit,f JI, pp. 137-38. 
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But the most inieresting and important example, is certainly 
on the Reverse (1.8) likhitan = 'snn(lhi-vigrahC , 

(c) The reduplication of the consonant fr/, followed by m, in 
some cases e.g. in the front face, (11.8, 9) niittra-siydTni. 

Xd) There is a single instance of wrong sandhi, (11.4, 5) Brhat- 
hKogika for Brhad—hhogika. 

From a consideration of the above orthographical peculiarities of 
the epigraph, the restorations of the fallowing passages, are 
probable : — Obverse, (1. 10) ® ^ fi( = dat vu . Reverse 

(1.1) °<msd {pattri)li; (L5) sa*.fti[mvarm]-snhasrdm 

The following are the main characteristics of the epi graphic 
alphabet of the copper-plate of Sri-Bhanu : — 

(Vowels) There are only two examples of initial A. Obverse, 
(1.9) Aruhamiitira and Reverse (11.5, 6) ^dkseptd. The upper part of 
the left limb of A has small mMrd and knob, and the lower part is 
transformed into a comma-like curve. The right limb consists of a 
straight stroke with a curve below, aljio looking like a comma. 

There is only a single instance of initial XT. Reverse, (1.2) Uktanca. 
The letter has developed a curve below, and havS the full form. 

(Consonants) The letter ka has developed a loop to its left 
and an acute angle at the lower extremity. It is more advanced 
than those of the Maitikhari (6th century A.C.) hut retrograde than the 
others of Aphsad (about 675 A.C.). The form of kr (1.9) obverse is 
however advanced. 

kha, ga and to have no knobs or wedges. . In most cases, 
to has a top horizontal stroke. 

ca is transformed into a triangle, with a horizontal stroke at 
its top, vertex. 

The letter ja has the older form. 

cJm and nu occur in ligatures. Obverse (1.10) blmnjimanam. 
Eeverse (1.2) uktanca, (1.7) danac=cchrego= The form of ca subs- 
cribed, iu these, is quite triangular. The form of iica is that of the 
Indore copper-pilate of Skanda Gupta’s time, nearly. 

'ta is a curve with horizontal stroke at the top. 
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fha occurs only in ligatures unci has a slighily oval form. 
Keverse (lines 7, tS) Yu^lht\sfjnnt., .sreMhah, ""pratuthita *' — 

fla o(*curs only once in the ligature 7h(1a. Obverse (1.4) 
""dimdiivuiiika"" , The ligature has tile same form as in the Maukhari. 
Prol)al)ly, we have a further example in Reverse (1.8) Plda-palaka . 

In the case of rm, a small acute angle ha^ developed to the light 
lower extremity and both the sides and loops are marked, but the base 
line is straight. The form of 7yi is as in the Maukhari and in 
Ainsuvanuan Inscr, 

There are three examples of t (i.e. ta with sign of vtrdwki) and the 
form is more advanced than that of Maukhari. 

The letter tha has broad upper-part and tlie lower part is slightly 
fiointed (1.5) yathdrlunn. And the ligature &iha has the same form, 
as in Yasodhaxman, but a lit/tie mor© advanced. 

dn has the same form, as in Amsuvarman, The lower end has 
a small final vertical stroke, wherefrom the tail developed, in later 
times. 

The letter dim consists of an arc and vertical stroke with a small 
angle at the bottom. The ligature dlvru has a fonn nearly similar to 
that in the Allahabad Pi*asasti of Sainudra Gupta. 

nu consists of a hollow knob to the left, joined with a ^ lightly 
bent, stroke to the right and a horizontal short line, above. The 
ligatures ndra e.g. are of old foi^ms. 

The angles of pa are generally right onc«; but in some cases when 
subscribed to u and ra the left angle is distinctly acute. 

The letter plm consista of a wedge to the left, from which descends 
a curve ending in a big hollow knob to the right; this latter 
occupies half the entire breadth, whereby />//«• is differentiated 
from dha. Also the right-hand angle in dha slants inward, whereas in 
pha, the slant is outward, though in both cases the slants are very 
small. 

There seems to be instances, in the copper-plate, of both ba and 
va. The fir^ is more box-shaped or broad-bottomed', e.g., Gbverse 
(11.4, 5) Brhat(-d) — hhogikaf hodhayaii; Reverse (1.2) Bah^bhir^ 
vasudha. But va mostly is more acute-angled at the bottoim, e.g., 
Obverse (1.3) vUayapadi (1.5) = — 
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Tb'e letter hha Las a wedge to the left wldeh is either scilid e.g. 
Obverse (1.5) ^hhogika, (1.7) pin^y^ahhivnldhnye or, more often, hollow 
e.g. Obvei*se (1.1) An-Blidnuh. 

The letter ma has acute angles both at the right and left down 
corners, and an wedge to the top left. But sometimes, it is also incised 
carelessly or differently e.g. Obverse (1.8) Mahu-inahattara' and 
Reverse (1.7) MaMm mahlmatdm. 

The development of the letter ya is in transition and therefore 
very important; and ya has both the tripartite and the bipartite forms, 
sometimes even represented, side by side e.g. Obverse (1.5) ""pviayati 
bodlmyati, (1.6) ""visaya"* (1.7) ""vcddhaye. Also, see the ya in 
reverse (1.1) ""pdtayitavyeti, which is peculiar. 

The letters ra and la retain the older forms. There are no hooks 
at the bottom of ra letters. Sometimes the la has the same form, as 
in Yasodharman e.g. Reverse (1.4) ""aphala. 

In the cases of ««., the form is transitional. In some examples, 
the upper part has a curve, while in others, it is somewhat rectangular. 
The form of sa is old. All the lines are straight, generally. 

The letter sa has a hollow w^edge to the left and there is an acute 
angle at the right; the form of the letter ia similar to the Maukhan. 

The form of ha is transitional. The base line is either straight or 
slightly slanting and the lower angle more acute. In general 
appearance, the letter is similar to the Maukhari. 

From the above analysis of the main characteristics of the epigra- 
phic alphabet of the copper-plate, the following facts are Reducible: — 

(1) The letters— d (^n), « (^), ca tha (if), da (^), dha 

and pha (qj) are advanced than in Maukhari but more retrograde 
than Amsuvarman & Aphsad. 

(2) kha ga (n), ja (gf), da (j\ ta (^), na (;f), ra la (^), bhd 

sa and sa have retained the older Oupta forms as 
in Allahabad and Indore. 

(3) There are examples of both, va and ba 

(4) There, are both tri-partite and bipartite forms of ya (^) which is 
therefore in transitional state of development. 

(5) There are acute angles at the lower ends of pa va (?|) 
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and ho(^)> there are still absence of tails and other api>en(;lages, 

liowever, to these letters. 

From the above considerations, the paheograpliic alphabet of the 
t(>})])er-plate auay be safely put to the jyeriod, not earlier thaji 550 and 
not later than 050, after Clirist (550-050 A.C.). 

Tliis copper-plate inscription was issued by the Mahdpratlluira, 
.]/n/tdr(lja, Mahdadmanta Sri-Bhanu, from the military encampment 
rdmka of Sagailtia, in the Sagadhahara*^ District (msaya)^ for the 
information and guidance of the Chief Officials of the State 
AdhHkaranaii,^*^ in the matter of a perpetual donation of land, by the same 
Sii-Bhaiiu, for tlie enhancement of the religious merit pimya of his most 
exalted Highness lirUlUirmnia^BhaitdraJca^^pdJa and lasting till the Moon 
and the Sun. The land donated, was situated in the said Sagadh^iara 
vimya and consisted, of the long fallow Anya,-Baiuli{ra#lca (the minor or 
other Banduaka) village. 

The free gift of land Agrahdra^ was in favour of the Mahd^ 
maluii Uiras Priy a-mi tt r asvaini n , Catu-m i ttrasv am in, Dh ruva^m i tti’a- 
svainin, Aruha-mittra-svamin. The donees belonged to the Vatsa-Gotra 
and the Vajasaneyu School of the Yajurveda. They were* evidently 
Brahmanas and under the seiwices of the vStaie. We 'know^ from contem- 
porary records that the title Svdviin appertained to the Brahmanas.*^ 

13 Could Sagadha aud SagadhJlhara, be located somewhere in the 
(xadbajata Mahals of Orissa, or the Chhatisgadh division of the Central Provinces? 
The word Gadhu traceable to I.E. periods, is old. (See, Haridas Mitra, *The 
Kedarpur Copper-plate Inscr. of C(indradeva\ IHQ-j 1926, pp. 317-18). But 
the term Oarhjdt is traceable first, only as late as 16th Century A.C. in Epigraphic 
records (see R. D. Banerjee, History of Orissa^ Voh I, p. 340). 

For the best account of Chhattisgarh, see B, C. Majumdar, Orissa in the 
Making, Cal. 1925, Chapter VII. 

14 Fleet, 67/., Ill, and R. G. Basak, History of N, E. India, have fully 
explained the exact functions of these state officials. 

16 See, Bbaskaravarman^s Nidhanpur copper-plates — ed. by Mm. Padma- 
natha Bhattacharya. E2., Vol. XII. No. 13; Kdmarupa4asatiavali, And compare 
also the Gan jam, the Khurda and the Parikud Grants of the Sailodhhavas. 
(o) History of Orissa, Vol. I, Cal. 1930, Oh. IX, Harfavardkana and the 
Sailodbhavas. (h) H. C. Bay, The Dynastic History of Northern India. (Early 
Mediieval Period), Vol. I, Cal. Univ. 1931, CH. VII, Dynasties of Orissa (6) the 
Sailodhhavas, 
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fiut the title vvittfa-svdmin is remarkable. Could they refer to a parti- 
cular kind of Brahmanas? e.g. — the Maga-Brahmanas, though there is 
no tangible evidence. 

The executive officer, who wrote (drew up the draft of) the deed 
of gift, was the Sandhi-vigrahika Aruna Datta. The plate was made 
(lit. heated and forged, tdpita) by Candra, who was esjtablished by 
Pidiapalaka. Probably, the first one was an Apprentice under the 
tutelage and establishment of the second person, who might be the 
master-craftsman or artist. 

The record is dated, Samvat 5 Mdrgga 4. Both the numerals are 
legible and district. The first numeral has the ordinary North Ind. 
form (of the 8th cent. A.C., inclusive). The second nufmeral has the 
usual Gupta form (of 4th-6th cent. A.C.). 

The digit of the Saunvat is evidently the number for unity, 
ehakdnha. The digits for the i&tvs and the hundreds must be supplied. 

Firstly, if the era of the record was the MSava Vikrama Samvat 
of 57-58 B.C. — the month indicated is Agrahayana, MVS, 605 would 
correspond to 548 A.C. ; whereas MVS. 705 would be equivalent to 648 
A.C. ; and MVS. 806, to 748 A.C. The first date would be rather too 
early; the third, too late. The second date seems to be more to the 
point — ^viz., MVS. 705 corresponding to 648 A.C. 

But this would at once bring down the date of the record, to the 
times of the emperor Har^vardhana.^® Firstly, it is doubtful, if 
Mahapratibara Sri-Blianu, would have failed to mention by name, as 
his such an outstanding personality, if he 

owed any fealty to the emperor Haisa, and if the emperor was alive at 
the time. Harsavardhana had, already, disappeared from the political 
firmament by 648 A.C.*^ 

16 For Harsavardhana and his times, the best account is by Maurice L. 
Bttinghausen, Hcirsa Vorvdhana Empereur et pohte de Vinde septentrionale 
{606-648 A.V.) Etude sur sa vie et son temps. Th^se pour le Doctorat d’universito 
de Paris. 1906. Especially, Chronologic du EignCf pp. 8-16, 

17 Rakhaldas Banerji, (Bistory of Bengal, Vol I>, 

Cal. 1321 B.En, p. 95; R. G. Basak, The History of North-Eastern India, Ch. VII : 
Hwchandra Raychaudhuri, Political Eistory of Ancient India, third ed., revised 
and enlarged, Cal. Univ. 1932, pp. 408-10. 

BECEMBEE, 1935 


2 . 
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SecoiKily, the 2 >ala^o^»Tai)hi(; alphabet of the plate, is more Guptaic, 
tliaii aaytliiiig else iu chaiacter. Aiul since, the date of the sciiijt u^eJ 
must be jiut, as lias been conclusively proved, to the period 550-650 A.C., 
it would be hazardous io hiiiig down the same, to the extreme lower 
limit. 

Tlie next alternative is to identify this Sri-parmm-Bliattdrakd-pdda 
witti the Gupta Emperor Sasaiika. Inscriptions, coins, contemporary 
literary records etc. prove that his teiTitories extended/ from (Kanauj?), 
Magadha, Karnasuvarna (Dt. Murshidabad) to Kongada (Dt. Gaiijam). 
But, the concerted attacks of Emperor Harsavardhana and his 
powerful ally the king of Kamarupa, Bhaskaravarman had driven 
iSasanka away from Karnasuvaxna by 610 A.C., or probably after at 
least 619-20 A.C.“ 

And though Maharajadhiraja iSasahka's ^conquest of Orissa was 
undoubtedly iml and the adherence to his cause of the Sailodbhava 
chiefs strong’, ^it seeni^ to be certain that he died before \ uan Chwaiig s 
arrival at Kanauj or Bodh-Gaya.’^* Probably, Sasaiika had died some- 
time betw'een 619-39 A.C,, or between 619-37 (about 625 A.C.)*® 
So Sasahka cannot evidently be the $n-pamma^Bliattd-mka-pd 
of our copper-pjate. 

The only other Gupta king, who had assumed the Impicrial titles, 
Farmnar‘Blin^tdraka and Malidrdjddhi'i*dja^ and whose reign would 
synchronise with the period in question, was Adityasena of the 
Magadhan Branch. 

He ruled over a wide territory ‘the whole earth uj) to the oceans 
and performed ‘Asvamedha and other sacrifices’.*^ 

18 Rakhaldas Banerji, ibid., pp. 87-88; Mm. Padmanath Bhattacharya, 

P* Ramaprasad Chanda, 

’nt’Rtwl’ 4t^, ’j: 

0i Kdmarupa, Shillong, 1933, Ch. IV, Kamampa of Bhaskarvarptian, pp. 06-69; 
R. G. Basak, EUt, of North-Eastern India, pp. 224-225. 

19 Rakh^das Banerji, History of Orissa, Vol. I, Ch. IX, pp. 128-29. 

aa Bakhaldag Banerji, V®*- PP- 

op. cH., pp, 162-15S, 226 ff. 

21 Hetncdiandra Raychaudhnri, op. cit,, pp. 408-11; H. C. Ray, op. cit,f 
pp. 274-75. ; R. D. Batmiji, Origin of the Bengali Script, p. 42. 
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BotH, his Stahpur imagea-inscription af thaHarsa year 66-671 A.C., 
and the undated Aphsad inscription belonging to th© laUer-half of tbe 
Ttb century A.C., are more advanced, as regards script, to the 
Inscription of Sri-Bhftnu, which may be more properly put to the 
first-half of the same century. 

Though it is inadvisable to hazard conjectures, the emperor 
(SH-parama-BJiattAraharpada) referred to, may be the Magadban 
Gupta emperor, Adityasena or any of his immediate ancestors, who 
might, have become independent. 

Sarnvat 5 Marggaii 4, might be, either, the Malava Vikrama 
Samvat 705 = 648 A.C. or, the regnal year 5 of the emperor. 


TEXT 

[OBVERSEl 

L.l 

L.2 latRft 

L.3 ^ 

a) 

L.4 gfh«Rfi?!«4rRj« 


L.5 


b) 


c) ^ ^ 
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L.7 

L.8 


5n5RI%?R#wr: 


L.9 

L.IO 





gsn^TRf ?r ^srf^mr 


[REVERSE] 

L. 1 1 «fttRJWfRW^!rt <f] ^r g| qT 7%(f5r): 
M(<Mwf3ra®^Rf 

g) 

L.12 ?psra: *Tfnf ^ V II 


L.13 Tnrf^T: 

5|FI *RT 

qs?* II 

m ^ 

L.M ?ps5RifT«r; 

qrf^* 

«TRR«B5WBS5r 

HC1HI 
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L. 15 gwfii 

• i) 

* 

L. 16 !rT3iT??rT ^ 

j) 

L.17 5f¥^: 

k ) 

II 



m) n) 

gri^ Ml«iHW«wiRtf0<r^^ ^ 


NOTES 

(a) In many copper-plates, tliis high official is styled somewhat 

differently e.g. (1) Dasidapasika or (2) Dav^pasila. See (1) 
GaudaJeJihamdla : Copper-plate of Dharmapala Deva 

(i 45) and (2) Ibid. Copper-palate of Devapala Deva 
(1. 33). 

(b) Brhat {d)-hhogiha is (known from other source. See Patiii- 
kelld Grant of Maharaja Sivaraja [Gnpta] Samvat\ 2S3, of 
Mr. B. D. Banerji : El., Vol. IX, p. 287. 

(c) The reading is ciramkhilajonyaBandiraleagrdma. The 

meaning is probably — ‘The village, the other minor (lesser) 
anyaBandiraka, which was long fallow’. Compare the form 
C'p(l^CbJld(l7lddT<l, 

(d) Donees of Brahmana Varna with the names of Bvdmin are 
known, in Orissan Plates (of the Sailodbhavas) and from 
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Assamese plates of BlvaskaTavarman, buit not with titles of 
Mittra-srdmin, Perhaps from the name Arnha^ is to be 
derived the Bengali form Hd-rii, which might also be 

fromV^^r. 

(e) This emendation of the text as ""rdja^pafUittriJi) is supported 
by Mr. R. D. Banerii^s Patidhdla-Grant where we have the 
form patti-krtya, with which the (emended) reading may be 
compared. 

(/) The reading is very clearly [ddnoTn (fMvd>dcinandaivd\ 
danan—datvCu According to the orthography of this ins- 
cription, this reading is doubly certain. 

Though according to Panini, the subject of both the verbs 
Wbhuj and Vda must be the one and same per^n, there are 
exceptions e.g. ^ ^ I This is a 

noted and oftquoted example. So to make oat the sense 
we must interpret these lines of the text, as follows : 
‘‘So, theirs, is an {savmcitci, as opposed to kuta) authentic 
or genuine {pdttri) record or deed from the king; when the 
gift hag been made, duly, no hindrance must be offered to 
those who would be enjoying the gift.’^ 

{g) The numeral indicating the Samvat {vide Plate, reverse, 
2nd line, 4th letter) is clearly 5. See Biihler, Indische 
Pal^ceographie, Tofel IX, Zahlzeiehen. Compare column X. 
Gupta 4-r)th centuiy A.C., and columns XX and XI Nepal 
Mss., the forms corresponding. 

The numeral denoting the Mdrgga di, is {vide Plate, reverse, 
Snd line, 8th letter) evidently 4. See Biihler: loc, ciU, 
column XVII. Northern Inscr,, 8th cent. 

(A) Profeasor Sylvain Levi has discussed at great length and cri- 
tically, these and all other verses, to be found in donative 
charters. They are usually in the form of recommendations 
and imprecations. See S. Levi: Le Nepal Vol. Ill, XIX, 
Inscription de Tirni, pp. 119-135. 

(i) The restoration m*s^tH \mva\rsa'" is based on the peculiar 
orthography of the Inscription, 

(jj) The reading is to be Yudhisthdnal in the voca)tive. 
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(k) The reading is maMvatdm (as opposed to the usual viahima^ 
tdvi)f and inaccurate. 

(/) This is* perhaps the most intemsting example ot the a^^iniila- 
tion of nasals to the subsequent consonants. As sa is a dental, 
the nasal w in Ukhitam (preceding mndhiviyrahikena^) 
becomes changed toi dental na, 

(?«) tdpitam (from tSp^ to heat?) is a peculiarly new word ; 
possibly this has reference to the smelting of the raw 
material and preparation of the copper-plate itself for 
engraving. 

(n) Pldap^aka seems to be the master artist under whose 
,guid!ance, was Candra, as an Apprentice. We have tangible 
proofs of crude work by a novice e.g. in 1.10, 

— <T%: — ; »“<! 112 

In there seems to be a double mistake, committed. The 

pa letter 'looks more like da; while instead of ttri, the letter 
engraved is tti. Certainly the word meant was q%; p<ittri^, 
having the sense of ‘a deed of gift’. The more usual word 
is paffi, a tadbhava derivative which usually replaces the 
original word. 

SUMMARY 

Om. Blessings (attend upon you) ! 

From the Camp [of the artnyj of Sagadha, the Mighty Guard (of 
the realm] the Great King, the Great Feudatoiy Sri-Bhanu, hale [and 
hearty], in the Province of Sagadhahara offers respectful greetings, unto 
those, astsembled presently as also as would flourish in future Great 
Feudal Lords — and others,— the Governors of the big provinces and 
other State OflScials —[one and all] accordingly as beoometh them, and 
declares for information [and guidance], that let this he known unto 
you all, that We have made — for the enhancement of the merits of 
His Exalted Highness! of the lesser Bandiraka village, lying long 
fallow and under this Province — a permanent donation lasting even 
until the Sun and Moon, unto — *Mittra-Svatoins, Chief Officials with 
the family surname of Vatsa and belonging to the Vajasaneya School. 
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Aufl that — whereas f>en\iine [autl awtheiitic] is their royal charter 
[<if gift], oiKie tiie gift has been made, by u© one, should be ottered any 
liiiidranLe to those enjoying [their legitimate rights] ; and that— out of 
respect unt«> [the person and majesty of] His Most Exalted Highness, 
must this deed of gift be fully acted upon. Sainvat 5 Uaxgga M 4. 
[Year o Agraliayana day 4]. 

Thus, hath it^ been said in the Sacred Texts — Respectful 
acquiscence, rendered unto tlie acts of gift by other persons, is even more 
infinitely meritorious, than one’s own personal gifts — 

0! Yudhisthira! piotect carefully the previous gifts, unto 
the twice-born — 

[Drafts] Written [drawn up] by the Minister of Peace and War. 
Aruna Datta ; [Plate] smelted by Candra, under the establishment of 
Pidapalaka. 

Habidas Mitba 



The Dasavaikalika-Niryukti 

The DadavaikdliJta-niryuhti^ is, one of the imp(Ortant works of the 
Niryu/kti literature, next only to the more famous ATaAyal'a-niryuktl, 
Even though the Avasyaha is more important from the point of view of 
Jain literature, theology and its ecclesiastical history^ the DaJavaikdlika 
gives us a better insight into the secular and profane subjects 
which cover a veiy wide field o-f interest. The Niryukti literature 
is certainly a peculiarity of Jain writings and has jiot as 
yet received due attention it requires to know its real value and 
significance. The mnjor portion of these works b occupied with minute 
and detailed discussions about the various theological points of Jainism, 
for their chief aim is to supply and supplement these facts to the booJks, 
on which they are taken to be the comnijents. But besides these, we find 
many references to various philosophical schools, ethical doctrines, rules 
of worldly behaviour, logical discussions, information about arts and 
crafts, topics from sciences like economics and erotics, and various other 
subjects. All these are of immense importance, if we take into consi- 
deraltion the early date attributed to these boo!k&. ^ Moreover the 
Niryuktis allude to a vast amount of folklore which is of some interest. 

These woi’ks have some characteristics wliich we do not find any- 
where else in Indian literature. Tradition attributes to them the nature 
of a comnieiitary on the various texts of the Ardha-iMagadhi canon, and 
therefore each one is definitely joined with one of such books. The 
names of these works again are derived from such books. The Daso/vai-^ 
kdlika Niryukti derives its name from the Daiavaikdlikc the 

second of the Muiasutras of the Jain canon, and is supposed to be a 
commeiitaiy on it. Their nature as commentary is very doubtful and if 


1 The text of the Niryukti is edited by Leumann in ZDMO., vol. 86, pp. 581 
foil. It is also printed along with the text of the Da4avaikalika-Sutm :\nd 
Haribhadra’s commentary by the Agamodaya-Samiti, Surat. Prof. Abhyankar’s 
text as given at the end of his edition of the Sutra has been followed in giving 
references. 
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at all ihese are taken as coiiuneiitaries, they form a class by themselves, 
<lirt'erin^‘ from all other eoiiiiuentaries in many impoi'taiit points. They 
do not exjdain the texts nor help us in interpreting theau. The earliest 
available co^mnentariest include theiii along with the texts, and unlijce 
most of the commentaries they are written in verses. They touch upon 
]K)ints which have no traces in the texts while they pass over much of 
tlie text, without a word 1o say on it. Moreover their method and pro^ 
cedure are altogether different and noveil. 

The name Nijjutti is an obscure Prakrit word. The commentators 
render it into Sanskrit as Niryuhti and try to interpret it etymologically. 
Thus Malay agiri explains it to mean “the explanation of the Sutras’^ 
which means nothing more than a coimnentary : siltre prnthamaTneva 
sambaddhwid'm satdm arthdndm vydkhydrupd y^i<kttr yojanam niryukta^ 
yuktir iti prapte yvktapadiisyu lop(V\ niryuktth \ . Yii. ih^ A'}^a4y aka 
it^^elf we have the following line to explain the word: — ^^Nijjuttd 
je atthd jafm baddha te^m hoi (88). This differs 

veiy little from the explauation given by Malayagiri, unless we take it 
to mean that various things*, are packed up in it and vso it means Nijjutti. 
Beside.s this there is another cognate word Nijjudha which occurs in the 
Dasavaikdlika-n. in Nijju4k'a7ri kira seijambhaveiui and Nijjuhagavi 
vmtule (12, 13). . Dr. Weber, ^ being dissatie^ed with tlies© suggestions 
of the scholiasts, proposed to regard Nijjutti as a corruptioii of Nirutii, 
which would become in Sanskrit Nirukti, a w’^ell-knowii word in Indian 
literature meaning etymology (ap, Yaska’s Niryukta), But such an 
emendation is clearly unacceptable. For one thing, the transition 
from Nijjutti to Nirutti is unaccountable in any satisfactory way, while 
we have evidence to show that the writei"s of these workji kept, the two 
worde clearly apart. In DaJavaikdiikd-nijjutti, 10, 399 we find the 
word ^Nirntta’ along with other Dvaras that can be applied to the word 
‘Bhikkhu' to explain it. From this it is obvious that Nirutta or etymo* 
logy forms only one pail of the subject matter of Nijjutti. In fact, 
Nirutti is relegated to the background, while Niksepa is given 
prominence. 


3 Ind, atud., XVII, 67 n. 2. 
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Another suggestion about the meaning of this term can be derived 
from its paralleil Nijjudha or Nijjuliaga, which the commentators always 
interpret to mean ‘^to taJ^e^ to cull out from” usually referring to the 
Purvas as the source. Now, Dr. Charpentier^ has pointed out that the 
present Niryukti worts are not the first exegetical works, but are produc- 
ed from the more voluminous prose commentaries that preceded them 
and to which they formed as if tlie mnemonic verses, summarimng their 
contents and helping the memory of the monks who expounded the texts 
following those big commentaries. Now, by this analogy we can say 
that the Nijjuttis were so called because they were culled out from the 
original commentaries which are now lost to us. This will explain the 
nature of these works to a greater extent than the previous one of 
regarding them as treatises on etymology. 

But this explanation also is not very satisfactory. We have no 
means to ascertain the existence and nature of these hypothetical com- 
mentaries and how. far they are epitomised in the present Niiyuktis. 
Even if much traditional information is presupposed by these works it is 
doubtful to suppose that it was put down in the definite form of a 
commentary from which these works might be derived. Moreover much 
doubt exists about the meaning of both the w^ords as explained by the 
commentators. 

To interpret the name satisfactorily we must try to understand the 
nature of these works clearly. It can be very easily seen that these 
Niryuktis, though ill-arranged and always disgressing to extraneous 
materials, have one thing in common, we mean, the elucidation of a few 
typical words of the texts. Thus, in DaiavcMdlila^ it can be seen 
that besides all other things the Niryukti explains nearly all the headings 
of the ten chapters of the Sutra, and some more words from the body of 
the text in addition. It picks up the various words in the name of the 
chapter and begins to deal with each one of them in detail. Further it 
uses a peculiar method in explaining and interpreting them. It applies 
the various Anuyogadvaras or categories of interpretation, and points 
out the nature of these objects in the light of these view-points. TTsually 
the four well-known AnuyogadvSras of Nfima, Sthapana, Dravya and 

3 UttarSdhydyana-Sutra^ Introduction p. 61, 
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Bliuva are found applied, even tliough otliers and of greater number are 
al^so laid under contribution (cp. 1; 8, 9, 34; 2; 157, 158; 3; 184 &). 
So the- main function of the Xiryuktin appears to be the interpretation 
of the vaiious terms in the Sutras by the application of this doctrine 
of the Anuyogadvaras. We can scarcely doubt that this doctrine is a 
peculiarity of Tainisin, and must be of ancient standing, as it figures in 
the canon ancT the Tativarihadhigama Sutra (1. 5-8). In the light of 
tliis fact we can interpret the name Niryukti to mean ‘the application 
of these I)varas\ a fact fully home out by the nature of these works. 
It will also explain incidentally why such a literature is found in 
Jainism only. 

Like all other Nijjuttis the DasavailMiha^mjjuiti is also attribirted 
to BhadrnbiiTni by the Jain tradition. This is found based upon the 
statement^ in the AvaJyaha^niryukti in which the author givesi the ten 
Niryuktis wliich he wrote on the different works of the canon. But be- 
sides these ten, we have two other works having the title Niryu,kti, 
namely the Pinda-niryukti and Ogha-niryukti which are often included 
in the Mfila Siitras themselves. This is due to a misunderstanding on 
the part of the redactors of the canon. We have a reference in the 
Daiavaihalika^n , (304) in which the writer says that a more detailed 
statement about the rules of begging food can, be found in the work 
called Pinda-nijjutti. The manner of the reference makes it clear that 
the woilk is an off-shoot of the Ddsavaikalika-n., a work supplement- 
ing its 5th chapter. Si’milar is the case with the Ogha-niryukti which 
is an off-shoot of the AvaJyaka^niryukti and is a supplement to it. 
Because both these works were taken from the Mula Sutra group, these 
Niryuktis were erroneousily grouped along with them, and were counted 
as one of them. This will also evade the imssibility of counting them 
as more than ten. 

There are also a few indications which would ipoint out to a common 
authorship of these woiks. But whether this writer is Bhadrabahu 
himself who lived in the 3rd century B.C. or »somebody else is very 
doubtful. Dr. Oharpentier hap pointed out that the U ttarddJuydymia- 
mrifukii refers to Sthulahhadra and others who, according to the Jain 

4 Itid., II. I foil.; Weber, Ind. Stud,, XVII, 67. 
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tradition, come after Bhadrabahu himself, and therefore his authorship 
of these woris is improbable. But there are some difficulties in following 
this line of investigation, and accepting the conclusions derived from it. 
It neglects the vital question about the composition of these works, which 
are, it can be proved with sufficient material, composite works of a very 
complex nature. Even tradition itiself admits this fact, and the oldest 
comnrentators often try to differentiate l)e tween the original work and 
these later additions and elucidations, Andi unless we point out from 
which ‘Source the reference comes, its value for chronological purpose 
remains doubtful and vague. 

Dr. Vidyabhiisana,* on the other hand, has tried to make use of the 
tradition of the Digambaras in. determining the authorship of these 
works. According to it* there were two Bhadrabahus, and the younger 
was a great writer. He would place him in the reign of Candragupta II 
of the Gupta dynasty, and mainly relies upon the tradition that he was 
a contemporary of Varahamihira. On this view the Nijjuttis will have 
to be placed in the 4th century A.D., a time which would explain all 
references to late writer.s like Sthulabhadra and others. 

Even if we refuse to accept the theory of Dr. Vidyabhusana as being 
founded on very insufficient grounds both in ascribing these works to the 
younger Bhadrahahu against the unanimous opinion of the tradition to 
the contrary, and in placing him. in the 4th century, we find the date 
ascribed to these works i^ nearer the truth than the early traditional date 
of the third century B.C. An indication to such a date is found in the 
DaiavaiMUka-riiryukH (1, 81) in which the text refers to one Govinda as 
an lllusttration of a great disputant. Ifow from the Pa^tavali at the 
beginning of the Nandisutra, w’e know that this Govinda was one of the 
pupils of Nagarjufta and so probably lived about 350 A.D. This will 
also explain to a considerable extent the developed nature of the various 
sciences referred to in the Niryatkii, 

The Da^awa^kdlikorifi in its pre^nt form consists of 447 Gathas. ,It 
is divided into ten chapters and two Culikas to s'lit the divisions of the 
Dasdvaikdlikd Sutra, According to indications found in the com- 
mentary of Haribhadra, the oldest writer on the Nir>nikti, the present 


5 History of Indian Logic, II. 
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woi'k is foriiiod chiefly of two groups, one of which is called by him as 
llie ^uiyuKti (iathas foniiing the real and original text, of the NiryuJ^ti 
jiroper, and the second group of some G3 Gathas which he calls a» the 
llhasyakrtr^Guthas, and which are interspersed throughout the work, 
hut mostly to be found in the Niryukti of the 4th chapter. Haribhadra 
further points out, tliat. the two Gathas (I. 120, 163) are from a different 
luuid which is further conohorated by the fact that the second verse of 
tlie iwo shows a repetition of the similes found in the verse preceding it 
and whicli belongs to the Gathas of the Niryukti piraper. 

A perusal of the Niryukti and the Bhasya-Gathila will reveal the 
fa(d that the Bhasya-Gathas are mainly intended as a supplement to the 
original Niryukti. Sometimes they point out the philosophical school 
to which the Niryukti makes a reference, while at other times it inter- 
prets the difficult verses in it (cp. 2G2 and foil.). But on the whole it 
supplies, information not found in the Niiyukti or develops the subject- 
matter barely referred to in the original, to a greater extent with an 
intention of making the Niryukti fuller and easy. Tradition has not 
preserved us the name of the writers of these Bhasya-Gathas, nor is 
tliere anything in the Gathas themselves to show the author of these 
verses. They are usually attributed to ancient writers like Siddhasena- 
ganin, Dharmadasaganin and Jinadasamahattara. But nothing definite 
can he stated about it. 

From the present Niryukti and particularly its introductory part 
we can collect a few facts about the nature of the original Sutra as known 
to the writer of the Niryukti. From vv. 6, 7, we know that, the work 
was called both ag Rasakaliya and Dasaveyaliya, which was understood 
to mean ‘‘the ten chapters preached at the time of evening’^ (cp. 
The Da^'availdlika-Siitra: a Study y Patwardhan, 1933^ p, 9). The 
present work was the production of Sejjambhava, w^ho was enlightened 
at the sight of an image of Jina, intended for his young son Managa 
(14, 15). It was studied by him in six months at the end of which he 
died. When the whole ?tory was disclosed, the Samgha placed the work 
as authoritative and included it in tlie canon (444-44G). The Niryukti 
also records a tradition which says that the two Culikas at the end were 
delivered by Simaindhara to a lay woman for her benefit (447). The 
doiitce of this work was the Purvas particularly the Atlnapravada from 
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wliicli the Dhariuaprajnapti was taken, the Earniapravuila from which 
the Pindesana was extracted, the Satyapravada from which the Vakya- 
siuldlii was culled out, while all others were taken from tlie Praiyakhyaua 
Purva. The work contained the ten chapters beariagr present 
names and in addition the two Ciilikas. He also gives us tlie purpose 
of each chapter which is a good indicaiioii of its contents. The first 
teaches the exailtation of Dharma, fhe second' the firm belief in it, the 
third tlie rules of conduct in a shorter compass, the fourth abstension 
from killing living beings, the fifth the rules of begging food, the sixth 
the rules of conduct in details, the seventh the purity of the wurds, the 
eighth carefulness, the ninth discipline, and the tenth the nature of the 
good monk. The first Ciilika is devoted to the stability of a monk who is 
shaken in his faith, while the second deals with his secluded residence. 
All these facts are closely borne out by our present text. Again tlie very 
close andi verbal interpretation of the first chapter in. a syllogistic form 
goes a long way to show that the text was materially the same at the 
time of writing the Niryukti. In the 6th chapter however the text, gives 
the title as Mahalliyayarakaha while the Niryukti gives the title 
Dhammatthakalia which it follows in explaining the chapter. That 
name of the chapter, however, is referred to by the Niryukti elsewhere 
(22) as being its Adhikara or purpose and so it must have been an 
alternative title to the chapter. 

To follow the contents of this work we have an indication of its 
scope in v. 399 of the tenth chapter. Therein it is stated that usually the 
topics discussed in a Niryukti are ; 1. Niksepa or application, 2, Nirukta 

or etymology, 3. Ekartha or synonyms, 4. lihga or characteristics and 
5. Pancavayava or logical discussion about the various objects chosen for 
the purpose of comment. This list can fuiiher be supplemented from 
vv, 4, 5, which add such other topics as the auithor of the wurk, the 
cause of its writing, the peopjle worthy of hearing it and the nieaniug 
of the Sutras. 

The discussion of Niksepa always results into a subtle distinction 
between the various meanings of the term when viewed from the stand- 
points of Ndvm^ Sth^dfpand, Drnvya and Bhdva, Usually the first two 
applications ate only referred to while the last is given the greatest 
emphasis as leading to a discussion into philosophy or ethics* The word 
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Dharnia ig treated! in this manner in the first chapter. The Dmoya 
Dharma is the modification of a substance and comprises on the one hand 
the Dharmastikaya and the Pracaradharma or tlie objects of the sense on 
the other. But the Bhavadharvm contain the liaukikadharmas or rulers 
about the various restrictions of heliaviour, the ordinary la^vs of the land 
as well as the special rules of the smaller contmunities, the K'lqyrdvaea^ 
nika Dhamna or the heretical docti iiies and lastly the Lokuttam Dhannu 
which again comprises the Srnta Dhanna or the study of scriptures and 
the Caritra Dharnia or the niles of conduct. The subtlety to which tliis 
method may lead us is w’ell illustrated by the example of the word 
Vihanigama. The Dravya Vihaingaina is an object which in its next 
birth wdll become a bird. The Bhava Vihaingama is twofold Gunasiddha 
or Saiujha^ddha. The Gunasidclha is the world which remains in the 
sky w hich is called Viliaan. It is again of two 'kinds because the Gati 
may be due either to Bhava or Karma. When it is diUe to Bhava the Asti- 
kayas become the Vihainganias, The Karmagati is again of twro kinds 
wlien it in found either in the sky called the Vihayogati or anywhere else 
wdien it is called (Jalanagati, According to the first variety as also from 
the Saiujnasiddhi the birds are the Vihamgamas. According to the 
Karmagati both the souls and matter become the Vilunugamas (122-127). 
Other cases of such applications are to be found in Kama (1G7-109), Pada 
(172 foil.), Pranidhi (359) and many others. 

The svbject of etymology is of course of greater importance and 
interest. One thing that w^e should mai^k about the author’s attitude 
tow^ards thi-s problem is that he is ail the while trying to explain the 
Prak4*it words without the help of Sanskrit. His etymologies are mainly 
based otx Prakrit forms. However absurd the procedure may ^seem to us 
who are acquainted with the elements of comparative philology, the 
author has a natural disgust in explaining the words of his scriptures 
with reference to a language wliicli he essentially abhorred as being the 
sipeech of the heterodox religions. But the inborn tendency of etymo- 
logising in him was very hard to die and therefore he states so many 
curious views and opinions. He explains the words Ajjhayana as 
derived from Ajjhappassanayanam (29) ; Ajjhina as Aksina (31) ; Aya 
as tiabha (32); Jhavapa Ksspana (33); Vihaingama as ‘Vihanl 
gacchai’’ (123); Samana as Samamanai (169) or Samamano (160) ot 
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Sumano (161); Kama from Utkama (170); Bhikkliu from “kliuham 
bhindaiito” (410); Jai as Jayamano (410); Bhavanto as “bhavain 
khavento”; Bhikkk'u as Bliikkhamaiio or “anani khavej” (411), and 
many others of similar nature. In many cases we see that his inter- 
pretation is clearly wrong and much of it is based upon the mere 
similarity of sound or the possibility of a secondary sense. But this 
discussion reveals one fact and that is tlie energy with which the Prj^krit 
writers tjried to copy the grammatical and etymological systems of the 
Sanskrit writers. 

Another allied topic for which we find some traces in the present 
work is the sctcnC'C- (yf l€^cogT(ip]iy , Herein we find synonynis 
collected for words like Adhyayana (4 in number v. 27), Druma (11, 
V. 35)/Puspa (7, V. 36), Pravrajita (20, v. 164-166), Vakya (11. v. 336), 
and Bhfksu (28, 412-414)). We will not be much in the wrong if we 
see in these verses giving the synonyms of the various words, sometimes 
a formidable list, the first and the earliest attempts of the activity which 
later resulted in the production of the Xosas found both in Sanskrit and 
PraJcrit. fTli'e predeilection of the Jains and the Buddhists for the use 
of synonyms is weill known and it is but natural that they should take 
up such attempts as the present to form bigger collections. It appears 
that the first impetus to the writing of the Kosas must, have been from 
the Jain writers. There is certainly no lexicon which can b^ put as 
early as these wonks. 

The question of Lmga or characteristics always leads to a great 
deal of philosophicaJ discussion. There are two very important illustra- 
tions of this : the one about the Lihgas of the soul and the other about 
the characteristics of a monk. In the first the soul is viewed from the 
point of view of niksepa or application, prarupana or description, 
laksana or the characteristics, astitva or existence, anyatva or difference 
from the body, amtirtatva or incorporiality, nityatva or immutability, 
tcafakatva or agency, dehavyapitva or co-extensiveness with the body, 
gunitva of qualitativeness, urdhvagatitva or having upvard, tootion, 
airmayata or uncreatedness, saphalyata or capacity of enjoying the 
frtidts of hig adtions and parinama or size (227-228).^ Of these again the 
Lihga comprises adana, the fact that the soul is the holder of the body, 
paribKoga, that it enjoys the body, yoga, that it uses the senses, upayoga, 

I.H.Q., DECEMBEE, 1935 4 
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tliat it; has the quality of consciousness, kasaya, its passions, lesya, 
aiiapaiia or respiration, indriya oi' senses, bandha or bandage, udaya or 
rising of the karmas, nirjara or the shedding of H;he karnaas, citta or 
sentiency, cetana or consciousness, samjna or remembrance, vijuanam or 
knowledge, dharana or retent ivenoss, buddhi or grasping power, iha or 
discrimination, mati or sense perception, vitarka or probable ki^cwledge 
(236-247), The characteristics of* the mon^ are given in V. 416. 

About Pancdvctyava or the logical syllogism the present Niiyuk.ti 
has m,uch to say on it. The whole of the first chapter is devoted to it 
while the last one also furnishes us with an illustration. Besides the 
usual five-meinbered syllogism as found in the Nyaya-vaisesiku school 
which our present work accepts with their terminology, we have two more 
illustrations of a syllogism having ten members. The first of them is 
to form and consists in adding the qualification visuddhi or purification 
which consists in pointing out the statement as true by contrasting it 
with other pjerverted views of similar nature. This has led the writer 
into many digressions of no great value. But the second variety of 
the ten membered syllogism is much more valuable. It consists of the 
ten members as given in V. 143, which are Pratijna or proposition, 
Pratijni^vibhakti or limitation of the proposition, Hetu or reason, Hetu- 
vibhakti or the limitation of the reason, Vipaksa or counter proposition, 
Vipaj£sa-j>ratisedha or opposition to the counter proposition, Drstanta or 
example, Akmiksa or questioning its validity, AkMksa-pratisedha or 
meeting of the question, and Nigamana or conclusion. Dr. Vidyabhusana 
has expressed the opinion that this may possibly be the syilogism referred 
to by Vatsayana at the beginning of the Nyayabhaeya (1-1-32). Accord- 
ing to it that syllogism consisted of the following members Pratijna or 
proposition, Hetu or reason, Udabarana or the example, Upanaya or 
application, Nigamana or conclusion, Jijnasa or inquiry, Sam^aya or 
doubt, &ikyaprapti oi‘ the capacity of the example, Prayojana or purpose, 
and Sajpiayavyudnsa or di^ipelling the doubt. Thia will skew that the 
two ayUogisjns are not identical and differ in many vital points. So it 
ia doubtful whether the reference of Vatayayana is to the Jain form of 
the ey}iogia]ii m illustrated by the Niryukti. One thing, however, be- 
eonsee ckeur and it is tbe fact that there appears to have been a variety of 
i^'Uogiiiic forma having tea members that preceded the present five- 
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membered on© which had a slow progress in acquiring its present 
position. 

Another logical discussion in the Niryirkti is that of Udaharana in 
which a very elaborate classificaltion of the illustrations is given. The 
whole discussion is replete with references to stories to illustrate them. 
These stories are given in full only in the commentary of Haribhadra. 
The Udaharana is either Carita or historical or Kalpita or imaginary. 
It h again divided into four divisions : Aharana or an examjAe intended 
in full, Aharana-desa or an illustration intended in part, Aharana-dosa 
or one defective in some parts and Ah'aranopanyasa or an anecdote. The 
first is again divided into four divisions called Apaya, Upaya, Sthapana- 
karma and Pratyutpannavinasa, the two of which are fourfold when 
viewed from Dravya, Ksetra, Kala and Bhava. The second is divided 
into Anusasti, Upalambha, Procha and Nisravana. Tli© third into 
Adharmayukta, Pratiloma, Atmopanyasa and Duriipanita. The last 
again is divided into Tadvastupanyasa, Tadanyavastfipanyasa, Pratini- 
bha and Hetu. This Hetu again is of four (kinds, namely, Sthapaka, 
Yapaka, Vyaipsaka and Lusaka. Each one of these 25 divisions is in- 
terpreted with reference to the story,® its ethical application and its 
philosophical application, wliicli has rendered the whole discussion very 
complicated an^ obscure. A critical study of it will, however, reveal the 
following facts. 

1. The Ud^iaranas are in no way to be taken to mean the Drstantas 
of the logical syllogisms. The commentator is clearly far-fetched and 
twisting in interpreting them as such. They only mean illust rations and 
parables to explain the point, a thing very common in the Ardhar 
Magadhi canon. 

2. Their chief application is ethical, the philosophical ones being 
very far-fetched and unconnected. 

3. The divisions are not strictly logical but are based on the im- 
portant point in the story. 

4- The Hetus are certainly the logical reasons and th© four-fold 
division appears to be an old one, but its exact meaning is far from certain. 

The work refers to many philosophical schools. A reference is made 

6 The stories are suinmariaed by Leumanu in the introduction to his edition. 
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to a vauliya wlio is repro^'^'iiied as advooaiing ijlie view that there 
exists nothing* in ihe world and therefore it follows that there is no soul, 
Ifaribhadra says that tliis is a reference to the school of the Nastikas, 
which is not very accurate. It is a clear reference to the Nihilist school 
of the Buddhists (69-70). A reference is also made to a school which 
admits a soul hut refuses any activity on its part (74). This a-ppjears to 
be tlie Saiikhya view. In w. 77-79 a clear reference to the Na^tikas is 
made, where tlie opponent admits only Pratyaksa as authoritative andi on 
the strength of it denies the existence of the soul. The bdief underlying 
the Vedic sacrifice that the offering of the oblation in lii’e produces rain 
is also hinted at (104). Many references to the Buddhists are also found. 
He refers to the worship of the Buddhas as being current (150). Hari- 
bhadra takeg the word Samayika in v. 256 to mean the Buddhas and this 
is confirmed by the quotation ‘'Samaye ahamaisi gao’^ coming close by. 
The famous school of Ajita Kesakambalin, the Tajjiwatassariravada, is 
also mentioned (264). The Buddhist doctrine of momentariness is stated 
in proving the permanence of the soul (270). V. 379 makes a mention 
of Kapila and his school who deny the soul the capacity of performing 
actions. 

With reference to other secular sciences we have some information 
about the science of Poetics. The secondary use of a woi*di is referred to 
while discussing the application of the word Dhamma to the Buddhist 
and other religions (95). The author gives the well known illustration 
of the word Siraha and the stock phrase ‘^Candamuhi dariga’’ (100). 
I he technical Wpama is found used in v. 131. Another important dis- 
cussion in Poetics is involved in the dijscussion of Pada. There Gadya is 
defined as sweet, full of reason, connected with a foot having a fullstop 
and' unlimited as to the end (177). A Padya is defilned as of three kinds ; 
Sam a, Ardhasama, and Viaama — a division well-known to the writers on 
metrics (178). A Gita is divided into five varieties when determined by 
Tantri, Tala, Varna, Graha and Laya (179). A Curna is explained as 
rich in meaning, deep on account of reasons, particles, preporitions, 
having many feet and being unlimited (180). An elaboraJte discussion of 
Eathil is also to be found. It is of four kinds. The Arthakatha deals 
with sciences, arts, acquisition of wealth and indludes a discussion of 
Sama, Danda, Bheda and Upapradana (195). The Eamakatha deals 
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with all the a»pect-si of love. The Dharmakatha is subilivided into 
four varieties: Aksepanx, Viksepani, Samvejani and Ifirvedam. The 
Misrakatha of course includes all these subject^ together (194-220). 
Again Katha is divided into Akatha or a .sto'y preached- by a lay man 
who is ignorant, Katha or a story told by a careful monk and dealing 
with a right course of conduct, and Vikatha or a story preaohfed by a 
monk who has fallen from, right conduct (215-217). 

We have some information about ei’^otics as well. It is divided into 
Samprapta or Sambhoga of 15 kind's and Aeamprapta or Yipralambha 
of 10 kinds (325-328). Similarly the author divides wealth into six 
kinds: Dhanya or corns of 24 kinds (318-319), Batna or precious 
materials of 24 kinds (320-321), Sthavara or immovables of 3 kinds 
(322), Dvipada or bipeds of 2 kinds, Catuspad'a or quadrupeds of 10 
kinds and Eupya or base metals of various kinds. 

A few references to arts and other subject's are also to be met with 
(cp. 173, 433)." 

A. M. Ghatage 


7 A good many verses Are found to be common to this work and the Digamhara 
work Mnlacara which, it is to he noted, requires careful consideration. The 
following can he given as the chief resemblances: D. 46 =M. v. 219-220; D. 47*= 
M. vi. 149; D. 48=M. v. 163; D. 168=M. x. 110; D, 188=M. vi. 4; D. 190= 
M. vi. 72; D. 191 =M. v. 100 and others. 



Zabita Khan, the Euhela Chieftain 

{From a unique Penvmn vianmcript) 

Intuoduction 

111 *1116 Itulum Historical Quarterly for 1933 (pp, 866-871) I 
published an original and very interesting account of the rise of Najib- 
ud-danilah, translated from the Persian life written by Sayyid 
Nuruddin Husain Khan, of which there is only one copy extant, 
namely, the British Museum ms. Tliis Nuruddin Husain was formerly 
an officer in the household of Ghaziuddin Imad-ul-niulk/ wazir of Delhi 
from 1754 to 1760 and grandson of the first Nizam-ul-mulk. Asaf Jah. 
He latterly became the munshi and most trusted diplomatic agent of 
Sir Charles Malet, Baronet, the British Resident at Poona (1786-1797). 
Since then I have discovered another contetaaporary life of Najib-ud!- 
daulah, written in Persian by Bihari Lall Munshi, a nephew of 
Mansukh Rai who (the last-named) was the confidential waJtil of Zabita 
Khan, the son and succe^r of Najih-ud-daulah. This second work 
was comi>osed in 1787 in Camp Fathgarh (Farrukhabad, TI.P,) for 
"‘Captain TTstar'* — which I read, not as Worc^^ter, but as a copyist's 
error for Istur-StuaH,^ meaning that Col. Stuart who was kidiiapped 
by the Sikhs when hunting near Anupshahar, and afterwards released' 
for a ransom through the mediation of Begum Samru in 1791.® 
Bihari Lai was the munshi of Co*!. Bastin ( = Sebastian?), and 
his history of the house of Najib Khan, though it falls far short 
of ^furuddin Husein'^ work in literary power, fulness of detail, 
and the historical importance of its contents, — is still of value, 
as giving certain facts about Najib and his son known only to 
a hereditary servant of the family, whereas Nuruddin was an outsider 

1 For his life and character, see my Fall of the Mughal Empire^ vol. I. 

3 and notyu^l 

8 See Uo^adfi Bindhia and North hidian Affairs, Poona Residency Records, 

▼d. 1, edited hr ine, p. 875. 
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and lived far from these Ruhela chiefs^ dominions. BihiUi Lai’s work, 
extant in a unique ms, cavers 30 pages of foolscap folio and falla into 
three parts: — ^the life of Najib, the career of Zabita, and accounts of 
Ali Md., Hafiz Rahmat, Dundi Khan &c. The second of these 
sections is here presented to the readier. 


[J. Sarkak] 


Translation 

[13] On hearing of the dieath of Najib-ud-daulah [31 Oct. 1770], 
Ramchandra Ganesh, Tukoji Holkar, Visaji Krishna and other Maratha 
sardars with Ghazi-uddin the [ex-] wazir, came to Nawab Zabita Khan 
to offer condolences; but not [Mahadji] Sindhia Patel, who cherished 
enmity at heart, but had outwardly professed friendship, knowing that 
Najib-ud-daulah was so brave that no undertaking [of the Maratlias] 
could: succeed without his co-operation. From that he laid the founda- 
tions of hostility. Holkar also, while he I’emained outwardly friendly 
to Nawab Zabita Khan, in secret gave the chieftains of his own 
race advice to expel the Afghan clans. 

Zabita Khan, in anticipation of their hostility, summoned Afzal 
Khan and Sultan KhiUi with a strong force from his dominion. When 
the army arrived for battle, leaving their countiy defenceless and joined 
Nawab Zabita Khan, Sindhia Patel, by way of treachery and breach of 
the oath of friendship and ssafe-assurance that he had sworn to on bel 
leaves to Nawab Najib-ud-daulah, now seeing the NawaVa country bare 
of soldiers, reached Delhi by rapid marches, and established his own 
possession and rule over that region. Then Zabita Khan sent 
his munshi (secretary) Mansukh Rai [to Tukoji] to say, *‘Your solemn 
promise and dharma are wonderful ! You have forgotten all the kind- 
nesses of the late Naw^b [Najib-ud-daulahJ to your paternal uncle 
Malhar Rao at the time of the battle [of Pwiipatl with' the Shah of 
'vildyail Not one Deccani sardar could escape with his life from the 
Durrani soldiers, except Malhar Rao, who was safely sent away by 
Najib-ud-daulah on. account of his friendship. It is now proper that 
you should conduct me [Zabita KhSnJ in safety by means of your vast 
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army to my own frontier and the bank of the Ganges. After I have 
been e^eoried tirere, let wliatever God wills be done/’ Tukoji Holkar 
did so; after conducting Zubita Khun to Shakartal he joined the army 
of the sardar*^ of his own rare. 

Zabita Khan ran trenches at Shakartal,— which was a strong place 
wi<h many ravines lunning from the bed of the Ganges — and made a 
mud fort. Madhav Rao Sindhia and otlier Deccani sardars [14] from 
Dellii sent letters to the Emperor [who was then near Allahabad], and 
when the Emperor arrived there [G January, 1772] they marched with 
His Majesty against Zabita Khan. For five or six months skirmishes 
took place between them and in eveiy battle Zabita Khan’s army, which 
numbered nearly ninety thousand hor.se and foot, was victorious. When 
the months of Chait and Baisakh began, and the river Ganges became 
somewhat fordable) at Chandnighat, Zabita Kh^, out of anxiety for 
the safety of his family who were living in Najibabad, posted dl his 
troops at Chandnighat, while he held the trenches in fort Shakartal 
with 4 or 5 thousand men. He wrote to Hafiz and other [Afghan] 
sardars to come and join him quickly, otherwise when the Marathas 
would defeat him they would not spare them. They rej^lied saying 
that they were coming, but every one stood aloof. 

Only Faizullah Khan. cam,e» with 5,000 men to the bank opposite 
Shakartal and encamped, sending Shaikh Kabir and a small force 
[to Zabita]. Nawab Mubibullah Khan [and other] sons of Dundi Khan 
reached Chandpur, when the Marathas, finding the Ganges fordable, 
planted their artilleiy in front, attacked at Chandighat, crossed the^ 
Ganges, and fought S'adat Khan and Sadiq Klito. These two heroes at 
the head of only 300 troopers fought for a prahar and a half, defeating 
and repulsing Sindhia’s troops. When the Marathas attacked from 
all four sides, they succeeded in crossing the river; all the above 
troopers [? sardars] with Karam Khan Razzar were slain; the rest of 
the [Afghan] army took to flight. Zabita Khan became alarmed on 
hearing of it, went to Faizullah Khan who was encamped on the opposite 
bank of tjhe Ganges, and told him not to mind the defeat of the force 
stationed at Chandi, but to cross the river with his army and take post 
in Shiduurtal. Faizullah Khan, who had never seen a fight, in great 
alam declined the proposal of Zabita Khan, left Malik Ibrahim [15] 
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in his place, and took the road to Bampur, where he stopped for one 
night only, and then took refuge in the jungle with treasures, 
family and troops, setting fire to that city. Hafiz, the sons of Dundi 
Khan and other sardars, fleeing from their places without a fight, went 
to the jungle of Nanakmath. The Emperor and the Marathas 
besieged Najibabad and eiicfamped there for some monthsi. 

When Zabita Khan, along with Faizullah Khan, reached the jungle 
where Hafiz and others were assembled, and met with utter lack 
of consideration from his clansmen, he spent only one night ihere, and 
then went to Nawab Shuja-ud-daulah who hadi marched rcipidly from 
Faizabad to Sh&habad for the purpose of joining them.. As the Wazir 
cherished; great friendship to Najib-ud-diaulah and after his djemise had 
given Zabita Kh&n a letter swearing to regard him as a son, — be greatly 
cherished and favoured Zabita, and, sent Mr. Harper with Inayet^ullah 
Khan, the son of Hafiz, to the jungile to Hafiz and other sardars, and 
settled through his own mediation a peace with the Marahhas for forty 
lakhs of Rupees. The Marathas vacated the country of the Buhelas, 
holding the Wazir security for the payment of the above amount, 
cness^d the Ganges and went away. The Ruhela sardars came out of 
the jungle and every one took -possession of his own lands. Madhav 
Rao Sindhia and Tukoji Holkar and other [Maratha chiefsj then madie 
peace with ZabiU Khan also, and gave him a written relinquishraenti 
of the territory in the Mian a Doab [belonging to Najib Kb an] , Zabita 
Khan, leaving his family with his uncles Afzal Khan and SuJtan Khan 
in Barily, appointed his own faujdars in the mahals of Najibabad and 
Pali Saharanpur. Sindhia, Tuko HoJkar and others, who had been 
encamjied in the Katehr [ = Rohilkhand] district, went back. Nawab 
Shuja-ud-daufah too returned to hi^ own province, after settling the 
dispute between the Ruhdas and Marathas through his own mediation. 

Inayet-ullah Khan, the son of Hafiz Bahmat Khan, who used to 
geti three la^khs of Rupees in jaidad^ in addition to a troop of horse, 
from the revenue of Etawa,— which had now been stopped,— when 
Hafiz and others returned from the jungle, demanded from his father 
a jdgit and place of residence [elsewhere] for himself, and askedi these 
to be assigned out of the territloiy of which Hafiz had recovered* posses- 
sion in consequence of the settlement with the Marathas effected, by the 

DECElCBEn, 1935 ^ 
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Witzir. [l«i] ili'ifiz, not attending* to his request, put tlie matter off 
trojii time to time, (iiaduaily it grew to liai*slines,s of altercation and 
iil-fetding between llatiz and Inayet Khan. The latter, dij^gusted with 
}ijs father, went to Barily, won over Dundi Khun of the Razzar clan, 
wlio had been a comrade of Kajib-ud-daulali, appointed him, <o his 
seiwice and througli his instrumentality eiili^ed about 5,000 infantry 
and some cavalry out of Najib-ud-daulah^s veteran trooi>s. At this 
Hafiz and others w^ere greatly alarmed lest the Ruhela soldiers of If a jib 
Khali, who w^ere very much experienced in war, should sack Barily, 
and if the other troops of Zabita Khan who were with [his] 
relatives were to join them, it would be impossible to succeed against 
them. 

So, Hafiz, Faizullah Khan and others took counsel together, gave 
solemn oatlus and assurances on the Quran to Inayet Khan through 
Sultan Khan and Afzal Khan, and made peace with* him by assigning 
to him parganahs Salhnpur and Faridpur as jaidud. Hafiz sent word 
to his sou t,o vacate the city of Barily, go to his place and disband his 
army- Inayet inarched to i>arganah Salimpur with his army and there 
established his authority. Hafiz, summoning all his troops, to the 
number of 50,000, wished to expel his son from his jaidad, Nawab 
Sultan Khun ant! othei's tried to dissuade Hafiz, saying, “After all, 
he is youi son. If he is Jain, you will grieve for it. Breach of oath 
is not proper. God is on his sid^e iiow;’^ but Hafiz would not listen. 
At last a battle was fought between the two at the jhil of Khar Khiri ; 
Dundi Khau Razzar, backed by 5000 cavalry and infantry mounted 
on their own horses;, with unfurlefV banners, charged the army of Hafiz. 
He advanced towards the division of Kamalzai and none ventured to 
oppose him ; the soldiers of all the sardars fled away and many were 
slain. Just then Dundi Khan was shot dead, and Inayet-^ullah Khan, 
Mir Gul Khan, and Alayar Khan, defeating all the [hostile] army, 
beat them baqk to the tents of Nawab Muhibtdlah Khan. Hafiz, with 
a few men, stood! Hill, feeling too ashamed to flee away from before 
[17J hm son. As Muhibullah and Inayet Khan were friends, they 
came riding the same elephant; and MuhibullaJi told Inayet that if 
he fought againet hU father and slew him hia face would be blackened 
in thie world and the nest^ and that he should hold back. Inayet did 
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so ; he forbade his troops to pltin,der tlie enemy, and presented himself 
before hia father with his wrists tied together. Hafiz turned his face 
away from his son and cried out, “I do not wish to loot at you. You 
have blaokened your face. Leave this country.” Inayet Khan, who 
was a veiy clever and thoughtful man, at the persuasion of Muhibullah 
Khan, marched away from that place with all his troops and went to 
Wazir Shujarud-daulah. After staying for gome months there, he dis- 
missedi his troops for lack of money. When Hafiz encamped at the 
ghfit of the Ganges in order to confront the Marathas again, Inayet 
reached Barily and there died of illness. Men used to say that Khan 
Muhammad Khan, Hafiz’s sister’s son, who bore enmity to Inayet 
Khan, had him murdered by bribing hia physicians with thousands of 
Eupeea. 

,Zabita Khan had cdme to Barily at the call of Hafiz and other 
chiefs, but went away from them. The Marathas again came to the 
bank of the Ganges to attack their country. From this side the Ruhela 
chiefs went and encamped on tho es^ern bank of the Ganges. 
Sh'uja-ud-,daulah, when appealed to by thdm, came to join them. Tukoji 
Holkar, on being informed of the successive marches of the Wazir, 
formed a light force, forded the river with Abdullah Khan and Faiz- 
uilah Khan, generals of Zabita Khan, and Nawab Najaf Khan, and 
fell upon Ahmad Khan, the son of Saxdar Khan Bakhslii, who was 
encamped! with hia own contingent at a distance of four has from Hafiz, 
with his back to a fort^lice. Ahmad Klian fought the Marathas for 
three hours, without Hafiz' and others coming to his suppoii;, — they 
rather prepared for flight without fighting. At last Tukoji (18] Holkar 
seized Ahmad Khan in the fortalice, broke his army, plundered 
Mor/adabad and Samhhal, and wanted to attack Hafiz’s army*. But 
hearing that the English sahibs and Shuja-ud-daulah had come by long 
marches and Joined Hafiz, Holkar did! not deem it expedient to go to 
that side; hh was glad to recross the Ganges at Eamgarh-grl/rtt and 
join hia other troops. After encamping in that neighbourhood for 
soane time, he set out for the Deccan on account of disturbances iiaviug 
broken out in the Deccan. Tukoji left Najaf Khfin at Delhi in the 
presence of the Emperor, and conferring something (P some money) on 
Zabita Khan sent him tb Paoli Sah'aranpur. 
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After one year, when Najaf Khan had fonght and defeated Nawal 
Singli Jut, and taken poissea'^ion of his 00011117, Zabita Khan went to 
Delhi by order of the Emperor and met him; here he received 
repeatedly letters from Shnja-ud-daulah reporting the dnplicity and 
opposition of Hafiz. Zahita Khan wrote much to Hafiz, appealing to 
his sense of honour, and pointing out the good services rendered by the 
AVazir. Hafiz replied to Zahita Khan that he had made no hostile 
move on his part, so that the "Wazir s statements were false. 

Then Zabita Khan sent copies of Hafiz’s letters to th'e Wazir. When 
these copies reached the Wazir, Zabita Kh^, taking leave of 
the Emperor at Delhi, by successive marches went to Hajibabad!, took 
oonnsel with Sultan Khan and others, and came to Bisauli, where he 
sumimoned Hafiz and held a consultation with him. He told Hafiz, 
“Whatever is past is past. Do you now entrust your sons to me, so 
that I can go with them to the Wazir and restore the friendly relations 
between you. TJnlesji I go to the W^azir with your sons, his ill-feeling 
will not bo removed.” Hafiz declined the proposal, and rather 
eherished ill-feeiling towards Zabita in hie heart. 

Zabita Khan, going against all the sardars of his clan and reject- 
ing the advice of every one, crossed the river at the XJjhani-jgrhat, joined 
the Wazir, [ 19 ] and came on with him against Hafiz. At Lahi Katra 
■the English and the Nawab Wazir defeated Hafiz and* others who had 
turned back from their promises. Faizullah Khan fled away from the 
field, and with all his treasure and family jn concert with Ahmad 
Kh^, the son of Khan-i-saman, reached tjal'dang. Wh'en Shuja-ud- 
daulah marched against that place, he tdld Zabita Khan, “Your troops 
and family aie in Najibabad, and Laldang is in your possession. W’e 
cannot distinguish between your troops and those of Faizullah. It is 
better for you to leave a qiladar with a few hundred soldiers in fort 
Najibabad, and; to write to your army to cross the Ganges with your 
family and go to Ghausgarb. After defeating Fathullab [Faizullah] 
I pbel T restore your country to you; nay, increase it somewhat.” 
Zabita Kb&n, on this being swern to, sent his troops to tb© further 
side of the Ganges. The Wazir and the English marched against 
Faizullah, and from Bisauli gave congee to Zabita EhSn and Najaf 
Khftn for Ghansgarh. After this the business of FaizuUah Khan was 
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setitled, and the Nawab Wazir, falling ill, returned from Laldang to 
his own kingdom and died of that disease {1775.] Expelling Bashir 
Khan, the qiladar of Zabita Khan, from the fort [of Najibabad] and 
seizing all its parganah, he established his own rule there. If the 
Nawttb Wazir had lived longer, he would have kept hi.s word; to Zabita 
Khan. From that time Najibabad and other mahalg of Zabita Khim 
have remained! in the possession of the Wazir, and the Paoli of Saha« 
ranpuT in that of Zabita Khan. 

After some time a quarrel broke out between Zabita Khan and 
Abdul. Ahad Khan, the depuity Wazir. However much' the deputy 
Wazir wamtied! to bring the Afghan race over to his side, dispossess 
Najaf Khan of power at the Court and rule over Delhi with the help 
of this tribe, — ^the Emperor being under his control from; before, — 
Z&bita Khan, who had met with! many misfortunes in the course of 
time, declined the proposal. Then Abdul Ahad Khan planned to send 
his brother Abul Qasim Khan with paltans and cheha troope to fight 
Zabita Khan. Although Zabita Khan was friendly to Abdul .Ahad 
Khan from before and! used to call him his paternal uncle, [20] and 
Abdul Ahad, by the grace of Najib-udrdaulah, enjoyed Khatauli and 
other mahals as hi.sl jagir unmolested! and had been a companion and 
confidant of the Amir-ul-umara [Najib-ud-daulah] , — the Amir-ul-umara 
[Zabita] in view of this old friendship, sent his nmnehi Maneukh Bai 
as his agent (wdkU) to the Eimperor and Abdul Ahad Khan. 
That munfhi remained with them for five months, holding parleys, 
and every day told the Emperor of the devotion and loyalty [of 
Zabita Khan] and reminding Abdul Ahad Khan of the friendly acta 
of the late Nawab [Najib-ud-daulah] tried to persuade him. But as 
be was a Kashmiri and' a philosopher, he outwardly said Ay! Ay! 
but secretly instigated the Em.peror, who was under his control, and 
sent his own brother Abul Qasim Khan with a strong parfli of artillery 
and a large force against Zabita Khan. 

From the other side Zabita Khan sent hig own army under Sultan 
Khan and Afzal Khan with 5000 Sikhs led by Sardars Diwan Singh, 
Dalja Singh, Eai Singh, Bhag Singh, S^hib Singh Khonda, Bhagel 
Singh, flardukam Singh and others, while he himself marched 
behind them, and arriving near his advanced force delivered the attack. 
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The Sikhs, who were full of stratagem and running, faced the 
imperialists, fought well for one praJiar with matchlocks, and then 
suddenly turned round and fought in the skirmishing order [or 
Parthian fashion, jang-i-qardtctmli] . They began the fight seyen or 
eight kos frotn the position of the Ruhela army, and encountered the 
Ruhelas (sic) ; then they went to the [Enhela] camp and plundered 
it. Then they arrived in the rear of Abul Qasim.’s army and defeated 
it ; the Ruhelas cut off Abul Qasim's head annd brought it away to 
Zabita Khan. 

The two imperial pedtans, commanded by Gangaram and Bhawani 
Singh, had shut themselves up in a fortalice; they held out for two 
days, after which Zahita Khan gave them solemn promises of safety 
and knowing them to he servants of the Empieror released them, from 
the hands of the Sikhs. Zahita Khan, putting [21] the corpse of 
Abul Qasim Khan in a coffin, sent it to Abdul Ahad Khan, writing 
to bku very apologetically that it was not his fault at all and that 
what had happened was a divine dispensotion, because he regarded 
Abdul Ahad as in the place of his late father. Ghulam Qadir Khan, 
the son of Zabita Khan, who was at the Imperial Court with munshi 
Mansukh Bai, fled away on the arrival of this news, while the viunahi 
hid himself in the city. When the letters of Zabita Khan arrived, 
the munshi showed himself, went to Abdul Ahad Khan and submitted 
the letters of Zabita asking for Abdul Ahad's pardon. 

Abdul Ahad Khan, after much lamentation, took Mansukh Rai 
to a secret conference and with solemn oaths told him, “My business 
will now be ruined through the death of Abul Qasim Kbau, and 
Najuf Khan will became all in all. Po you bring Zabita Khan over 
to my side in any way that you can ; let him banish from his heart 
all fear of my resentment for the slaying of Abul Qasim Khan.” 
Although the munshi was a wise and experienced man, he tocft 
written assurances confirming the promises of Abdul Ahad, and being 
deluded by the oaths and words of the Kashmiri, wrote (approvingly] 
to Z&bita Kh&n. Zfibita Khan, having full confidence in his munshU 
who had shared the secrets of hia household for 30 years, accepted the 
oMMuhs'e advice, and prcccediing to Delhi with his Sikhs, waited on 
tlw Empwor. 
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After sotmetime tlie Easlimiri by deception caused the Sikhs to be 
dismissed, and abo gave leave to [most of] Zabita’s soldiers to return 
home. When, about 4,000 Euhelas were left with Zabita Khan, 
Abdul Ahoid invited Zabita Khan to his house to dinner and got the 
paltans ready for arresting him. Zabita Khan, being perturbed and 
distracted by the 'knowledge of this plot, called for paper and wrote 
in a secret code to viunshi Mansukh Bai, urging him to carry out any 
remedy that he could devise. The munsivi rose, called Bajah Shyanrlal 
apart from the darhar [of Abdul Ahad] and! protested to h'itai., This 
Shyamlal had formerly been the munshi and factotum of Najib-ud- 
daulah, and all the world knew that Shys^al, Bholanath and Mansukh 
Bai mumhi were three brothers; but some time ago, having become 
disgusted with Zabita Khan, [22] he had left him and become the 
servant and confidant of Abdul Ahad Khan, who did nothing without 
taking the advice of this Bajah. Mansukh Biii told him, “You and' I 
both have fed on the salt of this house. Belying on your and my own"^ 
letters and assurances, Zabita Khan has come here. How will you 
answer for it to God in the next world? Bemember that the things of 
this world are not lasting; in a twinkle J^ll earthly things perish. Don’t 
forget God. Abdul Ahad' Khan will earn a bad naimo for his breach 
of faith, and you will be disgraced in this world and the next.” 
High and low words having passed between them, Bajah Shyamlal 
persuaded Nawab Abdul Ahad, who gave up his plan, tiook new, oaths 
again confirming their friendship and removed the distrust between 
the two sides, and the paltans that had come fully armed and were 
standing near \0dp in the text here] went away. Zabita Khati 
returned thence to his own troops, stayed for two days and then, taking 
leave of the Emperor and Abdul Ahad Khan, marched away at night 
to his own country and reached Ghausgaxh. 

After one year' Najaf Khan, with the Emperor and! all his own 
troops and Latafat Ali Khan, came for expelling Zabita Khan and 
laid siege to Ghausgarh. Zabita Khan dug trenches at places on 
all four sides. When Najaf Khan pressed him very hard) by bombard* 
ment, Zabita sent Mansukh Bai to bring a Sikh army by any means 
he could, as he was invested on all sides by the tiroopa of the Emperor 
and Najaf Khan and could not think of sallying out. The munshi 
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put on the dis=guise of a faqie, insuod from garU^ passed llirougli 
the imperial camp, and went to the further side of the Yamuna for 
bringing the Si-khs. After he had reached the other bank, Najaf Khan 
learnt of the departure of the niumht to the Sikli cam»p, and he sent 
horsemen in pursuit, but without avail, because the munshi had entered 
the Sikh camp before the arrival of these men. Conveying to them 
the message of Zabita Khan and appealing to their forlmer friendship 
with the late Nawab [Najib-ud-daulah], he induced them to come to the 
aid of Zabita Khan without any lure of money, because these sardajs, 
in the time of the late Nawab, had [23] received lakhs of Rupees 
through the hand of this mumhi and fully trusted him. Seven 
thousand warlike Sikh horsemen came to the help of Zabita Khan, 
and fighting their way through the imperial army encamped outside 
Gliausgarh, 

For seven or eight months the Sikhs, in concert with the Ruhela 
troops, defeated and distracted the imperial army. Owing to the rainy 
season, the Emj)eror encamiied there. In every battle the Ruhelas and 
Sikhs used to repulse the troops of Najaf Khaa who assaulted their 
trenches, but they never sallied forth from their trenches, because the 
enemy were too superior in number while the Buhelas were not more 
than 10,000 horse and foot including the Sikhs. The Ruhelas had 
some trenches on the Jalalabad side. Dilawar Ali Khan and 
Qalandar Ali Khan Afghan, the zamindars of Jalalabad, outwardly 
supported Zabita Khan, but secretly corresponded with Najaf Khan and 
the Emperor. One day the troops of Najaf Khan and the Emperor, 
by the advice of the Afghans of Jalalabad, attac|ked their trenches. 
From this side the Ruhela army, even Zabita him^lf, rode out [to 
repel them] and the Sikhs joined in the fight near tjieir trenches ( ? or 
the trenches of Thanah BhimJ. When the troops of Zabita Khan 
had advanced two Jcos^ the Afghans of Jalalabad treacherously began to 
fire their guns on the back of Zabita Khan. When Za^bita Khan saw 
that there was no path open on any side for advancing, he fied and 
joined the Sikh corps. After the flight of Zabita Khan the imperial 
army inTested Ghausgarh foit and seized it, and taking captive his 
fmtnily with the women and childreti of all the tUdladar^ sent! them 
to Agra. 
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Zabita Khan, going to the west bank of the Yamuna, remained with 
the Sikh army. The Sikh sardars presented him with laikhs of Rupees 
and conferred on him the name of Dharam Singh. Najaf Khan, 
witnessing the daily devastation of the kingdotm by the Sikhs, could 
not enjoy peace of mind. So, he had no help but to write to Zabita 
Khan, give him solemn assurances of safety and- call him to his side. 
The daughter of Zabita Khan was betrothed to Najaf Khan, and Zabita 
Khan came and saw him. Najaf Khan showed him great honour and 
resp^t and' restored to him the country round [Delhi] together with 
the Pao^li of Saharanpur. Zabita Khan stayed there and engaged in 
preparing for his daughter’s marriage, when Najaf Khan died 
[6th April 1782]. 

Some time after this, Zabita Khan died of the flux [21 January 
1785] and now his son Ghulam Qadir Khan holds his place. 

Jabukath SAEKAn 


DECEliBEE, 1936 
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The Financial Adoiioistration of Lord William Bentinck 


The eoiiditiou ai' Indian finance during the long* pei'iod of the East 
India Coiu2)any’s rule was, with a few exceptions, one of olironic 
deficit/ Aniong* those few, the administration of Lord William 
lleutiuok was tlie most glorious from ilie point of view of fiiiaiice. For 
a proper appreciation of the work done by and under him, it is 
necessary to bear in mind the then financial organization, the sources 
of the revenuens of Government, the items of expenditure and tlie actual 
state of finances at. the time of his taking cliarge of the Indian 
administration as the Governor-General. 

Financial Oeganization 

In the earlier stages of the East India Company’s rule the financial 
organization judged by modern standards was very crude. The acquisi- 
tion of the diwani by tlie E. I. Company from the then Mughal 
Emperor Shah Alain changed the very character of the Company and 
it now became a political power as well. This change in the 
Comiiany’s character necessitated a corresponding change in the 
relationshipi of the Home Parliament and the Company. The foim.er 
began to exercise its influence in various ways, by legislative enact- 
ments, eiiquirieti conducted by Secret and Select Committees, and dis- 
cussions in both the Houses of Parliament. To checjk the abuse of 
power on the part of the E. I. Company, primarily a commercial body, 
the Pitt’s India Act of 1784 made a provision for the establishment 
of a Board of Control, which was to be henceforth the final adminis- 
trative authority. By the Charter Act of 1813, the Company’s 
monopoly rights of Indian trade were abolished; and thus the Company 
became a mere political power in India. As such there remained little 
justification for the continuance of the Board of Control. But it was 
not abolished, nor were its jiowers limited or curtailed, rather it laid 


1 K. T. Shah: Sixi^ Years of Indian Finance, p. 3. 
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down that the approval of the Board of' Control of any levy of tax in 
India was necessary. 

Despite this, the Court of Directors continued to exercise large 
powers and wield great influence. All proposals normally originated 
with them : all appointments in the liiglier services rested witli them ; 
and their sanction for all duties to be levied in India was absolutely 
necessary. 

Below thesie was the Government of India. The Regulating Act 
of 1773 had made the Governments of Bombay and Madras subordinate 
to the Bengal Government in respect of war and peace, but left Ihem 
practically independent in internal matters, and hence them was a want 
of uniformity or unity in administration. 

Lord Cornwiallis pilaced the management of the revenues of India 
in the hands of a Board of Revenue, and; appointed Collectors without 
any judicial powers on the principle of the separation of the judiciary 
and the executive. In 1819, the administration of customs, salt and 
opium was separated from that of the Land Revenue, and placed under 
a separate Board, consisting of two members. In Madras and Bombay 
Presidencies, there were Boards of Revenue only. 

Till 1813 the accounts of the commercial and political branches of 
the E. I. Company were not kept separately, but in one. The Charter 
Act of 1813 laid down the provision that ‘‘the Accounts of the (X)m- 
pany, abroad and at home, shall be so kept and arranged as to contain 
and exhibit the receipts, disbursements, d.ebts, and assets appertaining 
to, or connected with, the Territorial, Political and Commercial 
branches of their affairs respectively ; and that they shall be made up 
80 as to exhibit the Accounts of the Territorial and Political Departments 
separately and distinctly from such as apperbiiii to, or are connected 

with, the Commercial branch of their affairs.... - Despite this 

provision, there still remained considerable confusion, as is clear from 
the report of Mr. James Pennington who was appointed to examine the 
accounts of the Company in 1832. 

lU defects 

The main defects of thi? financial organljiation and system of the 
maintenance of accounts were more than one. It is true that the inter- 
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ference of tlie Parliament tlirougli llie Board of Control at times mini- 
mized the abuse of power by the Court of Directors, and also that the 
Court of Directors provided a <rbeck on the hipfh-h'andied acts of the 
Indian Government; but still there were many evils incidental to the 
union of Govermment and trade against which the Parliament was 
powerless. The most, serious evil, for example, was the ‘investment’, 
or later on the ‘Home Chargas’. Moreover, the excessive dependence 
of the Governments in India on authorities in England, especially the 
Court of Directors, limited the powers of the local Governments and 
deterred, them from undertaking any worths of public utility, even if 
they wished to do so, without the previous sanction of the Court, which 
owing to a conflict between the principle of economy in administration 
and the interest of patronage could not and did not usually grant it. 
The keeping of .separate accounts in the three Presidencies precluded 
the possibility of making profit by frequent comparisons of accounts. 
All these evils were aggravated by the absence of a. separate Finance 
Department) and' Finance Member, of the Budget system and a scienti- 
fic system of taxation or expenditure. 

SoUECES OF BeVENTJB ANIl ITEMS OF EXPENDITURE 

The princijml sources of the revenues of the Government of India 
were the Land Eevenue, the salt monopoly and tax and the opium 
monopoly. Other sources, in those days, of less importance, were Transit 
Duties, Customs Duti«», Sayer and Abkaree Duties, town-Duties, tobacco 
tax, post office, stamps and the pilgrim tax.* These Territorial 
Revenues, by the Charter Act of 1813, after defraying the expenses of 
collections of revenues, were to be applied in (1) maintaining forces and 
forts, and providing warlike and naval stores (designated as Military 
charges); (2) payment of interest on Indian Debt; (3) defraying the 
expenses of civil and commercial establishments; and (4) the liquidation 
of the Territorial Debt or the Bond Debt at Home; and a sum was to be 
annually issued in India for commercial investment or remittance to 


2 Beperi of the Select Committee on the Affaire of the E, I, Company 
(1881-32), (Finanoe), p. v. 
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Engiland, equal to the payments made from the comm.ercial funds at 
Home, on account of Territorial charges incurred in England, The 
charges of administration in the subordinate settlements and the island 
of St. Helena were also to be defrayed out of the Indian revenues.'* 


The State of Finances in India in 1828 

The state of finances in Ind*ia at the time of the arrival of Lord 
William Bentinclk on July 4, 1828 was veryi precarious and embarrassing. 
The grass charges of the Indian territory including the ^Home chai'g€>s’ 
generally increased in greater projmrtion than the receipts. ‘^The 
greatest increase in the gross charges took place in the four years ending 
in 1827-28.*’ *'The deficit of these four years,” says the Report of the 
Select Committee on the Affairs of the E. L Company in 1831-1832, 
‘^constitutes two^thirds of the deficit for the whole period from 1814-15 
to 1827-28. The total average of charge in the^ four years, as com- 
jnred with 1823-24, was £4,529,494. Of this large increase, the part 
incurred in India was £3,827,158; and the part incurred in England 
was £702,336. Of the part incurred in India, £1,108,251 was 
an increase of the civil charge ; £2,695,749 was an increase of the inili- 
tary charge; and £23,158 was the increased interest on Debt.”^ The 
total deficit up to the year 1828-29 was £23,052,911, which was met by 
extraordinary resources, viz. (i) money received on loan in India 
£17,289,864; (ii) surplus profits applied to payments! of Bills of Ex- 
change for Principal of Indian Debt, £2,256,182; (iii) advance^ by 
commerce, £3,036,578; (iv) short credit by commerce, £129,919; and 
(v) Balance due from His Majesty’s Government in. 1814, £2,112,113 
which even sliowed an excess of £1,771,745. From this, it is quite 

clear that “of the deficiency for the whole period, about one- 

fourth has been directly supplied by commercial profits, and nearly 
three- fourth's by money borrowed.”^ The chief m.ethod, therefore, of 
meeting deficits! may, with great justice, be said to have been debt . 
But that was neither a wise financial measure, nor a very pleasant one. 
Therefore some other method.^ had to be taken to bring down 
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Beport of the Select Committee, 1831-32, (Finance), 
Ibid., p. ix. 
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Uie charges <o tlie level of the revenues. In the year 1827-28, the gross 
revenues were £22, 872, 45(1 ; but the charges in India including interest 
were £23,787,572. Beside? these, £100,8()4 were the net supplies to 
the islands, £120,571 as net charges of St. Helena, and £809,468 as 
cost of political stores sent to India, and £1,255,125 as other territorial 
payments (charges incurred in England, hut charged on Indian 
Territories). Thus the total surplus charges or the deficit amounted to 
£3,151,144.® 


Caiixas of tjic Deficit 

The cause of thi.s huge deficit did not necessarily lie in the defi- 
ciency of revenues of Indian territories, because ‘the gross revenues of 
India’ despite all the defects in administration ‘were progressively 
increasing to a considerable amount by the acquisition ot new territory, 

improved and extended tillage, enlarged commercial dealings, 

an increase of population, the enactment of some better laws, more 
efficient management on the part of the Government, new. etamp duties, 
and a great increase in the demand for opium in China.^ It really lay 
in the ever-increasing amount of the charges incurred on administra- 
tion. The increase in the civil charges took place under the following 
heads of account: — 

(a) Embassies and Missions, (b) Provincial batallions, (c) ]<]ccle; 
siastical establishments, (d) Contribution to civil and annuity Funds, 
<e) Schools and charitable institutions, and mainly (f) Revenue and 
Judicial establishments.* 

The increase of the Military charges was the result of the Burmese 
War, the operations against Bharatpore and (he consequent increase in 
the number of King’s and Company’s Regiment's in India. 

;There was also an augmentation of the chaige incurred in England, 
caused by an increase of the sums issued for officers pay on Furlough 
and Retirement, increased expenses for King’s troops serving in India, 
and an extraordinary increase in the quantity of Territorial stores 
supidied to India.** 

6 Appendix I, (No. 11) Affairs of the E. I. Co., iatl-32, (Finance). 

7 Beport of the Select Comirnttee, 1831-32, (Finance), p. viii. 

8 Ibid., p. X. 9 Ihid., p. x. 10 Ibid., p. x. 
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The Court of Directors tliemse‘lv&:> wrote in their letter to Bengal 
dated 19 May, 1830 (in the Territorial Finance Department) that 
have contemplated} witli much j^olicitude tlie present very iin satisfactory 
state of your finances, and we have carefully and minutely examined 
the causes^ which have led to it. We ohsei ve tlnit it has been brought 
about, less by the pressure of occasional and extraordinary expenditure, 
than by continual progressive augmentations of cliarge in every de})art- 
ment, which, viewed separately may have appealed, at the times they 
were made, to have been justifiable, but which, taken in tlie aggregate, 
have occasioned a large excess of disbursement beyond the revenues 
from which alone such charges ought to be defrayed. The great 
amount of that excess ha^ absorbed every accession or improveiiient of 
revenue, ho-wever considerable, has increased your debt, and has left 
you burdened with a heavy deficit.*^” 

Need for economy realized hy the Court of Directors 
and. Lord Bentinck 

The augmentation of charges had been the subject of grave and 
deliberate consideration by the authorities in England. Those were the 
days of economy in England also, for the Wars of French Revolution 
and the Napoleonic Wars had entailed a very liuge expenditure. The 
Court of Directors had been urging for economy in administration and 
suggesting the abolition of certain allovrances even before the arrival 
of Lord Amherst. At this hour there wa>? a sl)ecial cause in operation 
prompting economy in management of the Indian finances. The 
Burmese AVar had resulted in a huge amount of deficit without any 
gains at all. Moreover, as Hoii’ble F. J. Shore suggested', Hlie Court of 
Directors anticipated! a speedy downfall of their power, because they 
had become sensible that the existing state of affairs, could not long 
continue, and that the people of India had been inipoveridied and were 
showing hostility' towards them. The Charter was about to expire and 
the chancea of its renewed uncertain. Retrenchment in every ijossible 

mode that could be effected ...was immediately resolved upon, both 

for the sake of immediate profit, and with the latent hope, that by a 
show of fair appearances they might perhaps be able to deceive the 

11 Eeport of the Select Committee, 1831-82, (Finance), pp. xi and xii. 
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English public aiul piocuro aiioilier lease’.*" The Court of Directors 
bud already issuetl iH>sitive orders iu the TeiTitorial Finance Departs 
ineiit letter of 12 December 1827, for the innuediate reduction of ex- 
I>enditure in India, to the extent of £2,924,155, referring to the financial 
position of 1823-24 for the puriDOSe of comparison, enjoining that the 
charges of that year of comparative peace and small surplus should be 
assumed as the standard to which the then existing charges were to be 
leduced, considering the ‘‘difficulties of caiTying the«© reduictiom$ into 
effect to be outweighed by the embarrassments which an expen.&ive 
expenditure must, occasion. 

The indispensable necessity of extensive and sweeping retrench- 
ment was forcibly impressed upon the attention of the new Governor- 
General, Lord W. C. Bentinck. Thus he came to India fully aware of 
the view 3 entertained by the Home authorities on the financial 
administration of India. It wais, therefore, neither because he 
thought that the Governm/ent servants, both in the civil and military 
branches of administration, were overpaid'' and revelling in idleness, nor 
because he cherished the ‘most benevolent views’ for the amelioration 
of the Indian jjeople, but because the emergency of the economic re- 
forms in the interest^ of the British Empire in India was undeniable 
and also because he was very anxious to follow the injunctions of the 
Court of Birectors strictly, — ^tbat he gave himself up heart and soul 
to this arduous and unpleasant but obligatory taslk.^'‘ Indeed, the 
urgent need for economy was realized by all, for things had arrived at 
such a pitch of extravagance and mismanagement that delay could not 
be tolerated. 

CritieiA7n\s iruvited : A^^pointment of two Finance Committees 

Therefore, on his arrival in India, he announced* hio willingness to 
receive comjnu|iications and criticisms on Inddan administration,^*^ and 
allowed considerable freedom to the press, though he never gave up^ the 

12 Shore: Fote$ on Indian Afairs^ vol. I, p. 346. 

13 Beport of the Select CommiteCy 1831-32, (Finance), p. xi. 

14 Shore: Notes on Indian Afairs, vol. I, p. 346; P. Auber: Rise and 
Progress of the Bfitish Potoer in India, vol. 11, p. 604. 

15 Bhoie: Notes on Indian AfairSf vol. I, p. 3. 
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power of complete control over it. In a minute dated the 7th of October 
1828, he wrote that several circum^stances of late had strongly confirmed 
an opinion that he had been disj^osed to entertain, that much good, 
might arise from a general review of the expenditure and establish- 
ments of the tliree Presidencies. Those circumstances, he added^ were 
the accidental discovery of an excessive establisliment of military cattle 
under the Presidency of Bengal, whereas there was no such in that of 
Bombay, and of the useless expenses of Bs. 5000 j)er mensem, as 
allowance for the maintenance of six bullocks for the carriage of spare 
arms. From, these he concluded that, if such unnecessary charges were 
thus accidentally brought to light, a committee appointed expressly for 
the purpose, nuight unfold many other useless charges, and might 
suggest alterations calculated to produce a great saving of expense, as 
W^ll as of unity and eflBiciency in the general administration. There- 
fore he proposed the appointment of two Committees of Finance, one 
civil and' one military, each consisting of three members, one from each 
Presidency.** 

The Board concurred in opinion as to the expediency of the 
arrangement proposed in the above minute and resolved that, circular 
letters be addreaaed to the Governments of Bombay and Madras. These 
letters were despatched on the 10th of October 1828 to the above 
mentioned effect . 


Instructions to the two Committees 
Two Committees of Finance were appointed, one for investigation 
of the military charges^ and the other for the civil charges. 
By a resolution of Bengal Government, dated 25th November, 1828, the 
jdivil Finance Committee were inforined of the object of the Govern- 
ment as obtained in the Minute of liOrd W. C. Bentinck, and were asked 
not to waste money in calling many people for consultation. The 
instructions given to them were that they should make a comparative 
stiu(fy of the establishments of the three Pre^dencies, revise pay and 
aliowaniCee, and suggest means of improving the judicial and revenue 

16 Affairs of the E. I. Company, General Aimendix III: Calcuiia Civil 
Eifwnce Committee, p. 112. 

17 J6i3., p. 113. 
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adniiiiivStnition and tii0 iiiuiiediate matter of regulating the public 
chargesi. They were not required to inquire into the constitutions! of 
tile several (rovernmenU and t.he King•^s courts, or into tlie ecclesias- 
tical department and tlie toiiimercial branch; and were apprised of the 
tact that ^‘they will understand that it is not the design of the Govern- 
ment to impose uixin them the duty of examining the subject of taxa-- 
tioii and civil goveruinent as applicable to India in itsi general 
bearing/^** 

The same general piinciideSj as were prescribed for he Civil 
Finance Committee, were given to the Military Finance Committee^ as 
far as they might be applicable to both the branches. Their enquiries 
were to embrace all matters connected with military finance.^® 

Fainlities 

For facilitlating the work of the two committees, free access to all 
public accounts and documents was allowed to them ; all officers were 
to supply them with the fullest information available ; and direct 
correspondence with any officer without the intervention of the heads 
of department® was permitted to them. 

Th'ufc. instructed the two committees began their work. The eco- 
nomies effected, partly on their suggestions and partly by the orders 
of the Governor-General or the Court of Directorts fall into two groups, 
(a) the reductions in the military charges and: (b) the reductions in the 
civil charges. 

( a ) Reduction in Military Charges 

First, let us take up the military charges. As already referred to, 
the greatest increajse was under this head. Even before the appoint- 
ment of the Military Finance Committee, certain steps had been taken 
to cut down the expenditure at the suggestion of the Court of Directors^ 

Hcdf-hhatta Affair: Its history 

In this connection it is inter^ting to refer to the *hali--bhatta* affair^ 
because it wtas one of the few measures which affected the interests of 
the European officers employed in the army, and which produced an 

18 Affairs of the E, J. Company, dener&l Appendix, pp. 11445. 

19 Ibtd., pp. 1I5.17* 
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excitement and agitation out of all proportion to its importance. Since 
the days of Lord Clive a considerable addition in the form, of extra 
alllowance or hhWita was made in the pay of the militiary officers of 
various ranks. In 1757 to cherish the goodwill of officers in the Plassey 
battle, Mir Jafar gave the oflScers twice the ordinary sum and this 
allowance was distinguished by the name of double bhatta.^^ The 
Directors urged Lord Clive to reduce the military- expenditure, and he 
abolished ifi. This led) to a consternation among the peopile aflfected. 
In 1779, therefore, it was decided that when the officers were in active 
service within the territories of the East India Company, they were to 
be paid the entire additional allowance or hhatta; but they were to be 
jjaid double that amount, when they were sent up to ^rve beyond the 
territorial boundary of the E. I. Company, and only half that amount 
when they were stationed in cantonments. In the latter case, they 
were provided with quarters.*^ 

The concession of double bluitta was early withdrawn by the orders 
of the Court of Directors orders, except in the case of troops serving in 
the dominions of the Nawab of Oudh.^® In 1801, this lemaining con- 
cession was also withdrawn, firstly, because every officer was anxious to 
go there but not to return ; secondly, because the grant of hhatta — ^being 
allowed only on going into the field beyond the Province of Oudli — 
operated as cheqk upon the natural and honourable desire of the officers 
to be employed on active ^rvice ; and lastly, because the liucknow 
subsidy was commuted for territorial cessions. In the same year, 
according to the evidence of Colonel Salmond before the Select Com- 
mittee of 1831-32, the practice of equal allowance in j>eace and war 
was introduced, it having been found upon calculation ^‘that it w’ould 
be a saving to Government to allow officers* full hJiati}^ in all the can- 
tonmenis rather than keep them on half bhattay the Government 


20 P. Banerjee: Indian Finances in the days of the CompanVy Chapter on 
Military Expenditure, p. 358, fn. 2. 

21 H. H. Wilson : History of the British in India, vol. Ill, pp. 169-70. 

22 Thornton: History of the British in India, vol. V, pp. 220-26. 

23 H. H. Wilson: History of the British in India, vol. Ill, pp. 168-70; 
Thornton: History of the British in India, vol. V, pp. 220-25. 
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supplying the baiTacte/’^^ Though this arrangement. wa<& considered 
more economical, the Home authorities never approved of it. In 1814 
the Court, of Directors sent, instructions to the Bengal Government to 
grant hvkWhhatta plus the house^rent only at the original ‘Stations of 
the army, or at those which were established prior to the extension of 
the British territories. But the Marquis of Hastings and Earl 
Amherst objected in strong terms to the pT0x>0S6d reduction of the 
bhatta^ and referred the question back for the reconsidleration* of the 
Court of Directors. The Court could not reconcile themselves with the 
protests of the two Governors-General, and issued positive and definite 
instruetions to Lord William Bentinck to abolish it. The Hon^ble F. J, 
Shore writesi that he knew from unque^ionable authority that it was 
the firm determination of the Court of Directprsi to enforce the half- 
hhaUa order at all hazards.^* Orders so repeated and eo d^efiniteily 
positive could not be disobeyed consistently with the obligations under 
which he had accepted office. Resignation and execution of their 
orders — th^ were the only two alternatives before him. **The first 
was too great a sacrifice for him.^^ So he promulgated' an order on 
November 9, 1828, reducing the allowance of hhatta to a half at the 
stations of Dum Dum, Barrackpore, Berhampore, Dinapore, and 
Ghazipore. The saving expected froiPi this was about £12,000 per 
annum. 

Protests against it 

As this measure touched the pockets of the junior officers, it 
produced great diiscontent. And no sooner had it been issued than 
strong protests against it were presented by different regiments 
through the recognized channels. Even the Commander-in-Chief 
Viscount Combermere addressed a letter of remonstrance to the 
Government.^* This created still greater alarm. The Indian Press 
also criticized thi^ measure. Against the reduction of the hhatta^ it 
was arguiedi and urged, that it was in their eyes a virtual breach of 

24 Afairs of the E, I. Company (Military), p. xxiv. 

25 Shore: Notes on Indian Affairs, vol. I, p, 350. 

26 H. H. Wilson: History o] the Jiritish in India, vol. Ill, pp. 170-2; Asiatic 
Monthly Journal, 1829, p. 600. 

27 Ibid., pp. 170-2. 
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the conditions under which officers purchased the ptiblic quarters 
transferred to thettn by public sale in 1801; that this order was likely 
to produce great hardship on the junior officers whose total allow- 
ance's were not sufficient to support them, and who had to live a 
coniiparatively more exj^ensive life at the stations to which the order 
applied; that the order was unequal in its effect upon the different 
branches of the army because the cavalry were never quartered at any 
of the hsiWbhatta stations while the artillery headquarters were always 
at Dum Dum ; and that the saving would be too little and the hardship 
too great. 

The Reply of the Court 

The Governor-General did not yield an inch and did not mind 
their protests at all. He informed the memorialists through tile 
Commander-in-Chief that copies of the letters should be forwarded to 
the Court of Directors, adding that it would afford the Governor- 
General sincere gratification if the Court should see fit to reconsider 
their orders. 

When the matter came up before the Court of Directors, fhey 
rejected it.^® They expressed! their firm resolve to enforce this ordjer, 
and disapproved of the tone of the memorialists, because they consi- 
dered that it was not consistent with the principles of military service. 
They asserted their right, ^Hhe right common to all governments,” to 
reduce or augment the allowance of public servant® according to the 
circumstances of the state, and denied the existence of any compact 
between themselves and the military officers or soldier?. They justi- 
fied the order on the ground of the embarrassingF financial condition of 
the Company's territorial revenues, for they said they did not 
want to impose any fresh burden on the Indian subjects or to borrow 
money from. England. Thus they tried to show them not raere^ly the 
necessity but al'so the justice of such a mea’sure. 

Critidism 

When these views of the Court were made known to the officers at 
large, all remonstrances naturally stopped. There is no denying the 

28 H. H. Wilson: JJUtory of the BrtiUh in India, vol. Hi, pp. 170-2. 
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that ihe financial conditions inoifi tlmu justified the adbption of 
Hi?(d) a ineaMire. The argrument that tlie savings to be effected was too 
little was meaning*less, because it were such little saving's that were 
necessary for meeting suedi a huge deficit. It would have been, how- 
ever, better if some less i)Opula» mea'sure had been adopted to save an 
equal ainouiit, for it really hit the junior offiers hard. But then, the 
condemnation of the Govern or- General for tliis order was unjust, be- 
cause he was not the originator but a mere instrument of this 
measure.^® 

Tile hue and cry raised in this connection failed in its own object, 
but it was productive of one good result. The Court of Directors and 
the Government of India, there is reason to believe, were deterred ft’om 
ordering sweeping measures of retrenchment in the salaries and emolu- 
ments of the officers, towards which this was a mere preliminary, 

Other Measures 

The other measures were productive of far better results and far less 
agitation or alarm. The proceedings of the Military Finance Committee 
have not been published, perhaps because though’ the redaction in the 
military charges was of more than one million pounds, it was largely 
the result of the instructions of the Court of Directors, issued before 
the appointment of this Committee. And it has with great justice been 
said that the services of this Committee were rendered almost super- 
fluouts.^^ Therefore, it is difficult to state in definite words the prin- 
ciples on the basis of which these economies w^ere effected in the mili- 
tary charges. However, we are in possession of some figures and dates, 
andj perhaps these might prove more eloquent than worfls themselves. 

Reductions 

In the year 1827-28, the number of men employed in the army 
was 200,066 of which 135,801 was in Bengal, 75,473 in Madras, 47,745 in 
Bombay, and 1,047 in the Prince of Wales Island and St. Helena; and 


29 Thornton : HUtory of British in India, vol. V, pp. 220-26. 

30 Shore: Notes on Indian Affairs, vol. I, p. 351 

31 H, H, Wilson : History of India, vol, HI, p. 172. 
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the expenditure amounted to £10,773,966 — £5,123,364 being in Bengal, 
£3,449,531 in Madras, £2,07f3,022 in Bombay, and £128,049 in the 
Prince of Wales Island and Sl3. Helena.®^ The estimated amount of 
reductions actually ord'ered in 1828-29 was Rs, (sieca) 50,54,063 in 
Bengal, R». 27,41,330 in Madras and Es. 31,18,444 in Bombay, the lotiil 
coming to Es. 109,13,837 (or £1,022,811). The charges were thus re- 
duced to £9,751,155. These w^ere further reduced to £9,461,953 by 
£289,202 in 1829-30.^® The reduction under the various heads was as 
follows:—"" 


1. Engineers 

2. Artillery 

3. Cavalry 

4. Infantry 

5. Commissariat 

6. Pioneers 

7. Medical I>ept. 

8. Staff 

9. Miscellaneous 

1823-24 

£ 

62,810 
68,103+3,924 
1,113,524 
3,521,609 
557,477 
84,613 
115,780 
784,940 
j 2,710,677 

1827-28 

£ 

85,551 

100,171+3,469 

1,311,762 

4,517,315 

527,574 

79,757 

133,034 

1,019,828 

2,460,384 

1828-29 

£ 

91,146 

102,518+3,212 

1,368,299 

4,268,579 

372,637 

77 , 729 ] 

125,354 

689,456 

2,127,858 

1829-30 

£ 

. 83,873 
97,705+3,035 
1,070,834 
4,026,079 
614,327 
74,611 
132,858 
488,490 
2,58,046 

10. Grand Total ... 

9,490,589 

10,773,966 

9,751,155 

9,401,953 

11. Dccreiase from 





the previous 





year 



1,022,811 

1 

289,202 

1 


Observations 

In this connection, it is interesting to note the observation made in 
the Affairs of the E, 7. Company (Finance), that ‘‘almost the only 
military redactions which, steifctly sjieaking, can be called immediate 
are thooe made in the irregular forces and establishments. In the re- 
gular army the reductions take place as super*numeimries, are 
removed by death or other casualties, a process which, in general, is 
comj^Ieted within three or four years. 


32 Affairs of the B. 1. 0. (Military), p. vii. 

33 Ibid,, p. vii. 

34 Ibid,, (Military), Appendix A— No. 2. 

35 Ibid,, (Finance), Appendix No. 7, p. 182. 
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Hardship to Indians 

Tlio ahovG Uil)le of the decrease in the charges under the various 
lieacls shows that there was very little reduction under items of expen- 
diture on Engineers, Artillery, Pioneers and Medical Department. 
That too was effected mainly by lowering the cost of establishments* 
The itdui of Commissariat show^ed no decrease, but rather an increase. 
The largest amounts of savings were shown under the items Cavalry, 
Infantry, General Staff and MisrKjellaneous. The table given below will 
clearly imni out that the economies effected were largely due to the 
reduction of the number of Indians serving in tlie army, though in 
certain departments the number of European emi>loyees was also cut 
dowTi®® ; — 


Regulars | 

1 Irregulars 



Europeans 

Indians 

Europeans 

Indians 

Total 

1823-24 

30,694 

165,799 

792 

47,044 

244,329 

1827-28 

34,703 

174,472 

891 

50,000 

260,066 

1828-29 

:15.893 

161,575 

966 

46,088 

244,622 

1829-30 

36,452 

148,087 

924 

38,981 

224,444 

Increase in 1828-29 

1,190 


i 



and 1829-30 from 

559 





the previous year 






Decrease in 1828-29 


12,879 


3,912 

15,544 

and 1829-30 from 


13,488 

42 

7,107 

20,078 

the previous year 







This table shows that although the years 1829 and 1830 were those 
of financial stringency, the total strength of the European forces was 
not only not reduced, but even increased ; and though' the year 1823-24 
was referred to as the standard year, to which the approximation was 
to be made, the European number was more than that in 1823-24. This 
undue partiality tb the Europeans will become aill the more obvious, 
when it is remembered that the expenses incurred on Europeans were 
higher than on Indiana, though the two were almost equally efiicient, 
as the evidence of the witnesses before the Select Comm^ittee of 1831-32 


36 ijfotrf oi the E. I, C., (Military), ^pendix No. 3. 
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shows.*' The foMowing table will substantiate the remark that the 
expenses on Europeans were greater^® ; — 


Charges per man in each corps. 


Europeans 

Indians 

I 

Cavalry — Bengal 



£100 

£64 


„ — Madras ... 

... 

... 

£109 

£90 


„ — ^Bombay ... 

... 

... 

£107 

£87 

11 

A rtillery — Bengal 

... 

... 

£61 

£28 


„ — Bombay ... 

... 

... 

£90 

£46 


„ — Madras 

... 

King’s 

£81 

Co’s. 

£45 

III 

Infantry — Bengal 

... 

... £61' 


£30 


,, — ^Madras 

... 

£66 

£68 

£35 


,, -“"Bombay ... 

... 

£66 

£67 

£32 


Remarks 


It may, therefore, be rightly concluded that though by the various 
expedients and measures adopted by Lord William Bentinck to effect 
economies, either oti the sugg-estions of the Court of Directors or in 
accordance with the recommendations of the Military Finance Com- 
mittee, a saving of more than one million pounds was effected, yet they 
were calculated to be of far greater hard^^hip to the Indians than the 
Europeans. But then, it must be said to his credit that the measures 
adopted by him did not bring about any inefficiency in the army. The 
majority of witnesses before the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons praised the measures adopted by him and observed that eco- 
nomy and efficiency were harmoniously blended. Though the number of 
the forces was redHiced, the army did not become so weak as to endanger 
the British Empire, which was then held on the mere ‘‘breath ol 
opinion' ' and by the military force. 

(6) Reduction in Civil Chabges. 

Now we pass on to the economies effected in the Civil charges. 
The Court of Director^ had, in their Territorial Finance letter of 12 
Dec. 1827, drawn the attention of the Gtovernment of India to the 
necessity of retrenchment. 

37 Evidence before the Select Committee contained in the Affairs of the E. I. 
Company^ pp. v & vi. 

88 P. Banerjee; Indian Finance in the days of the Company, p. 353. 

39 Appendix III, Affairs of the E. T, C., (General Appendix), p. 116. 
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Tlie Civil Finance Committee consisted of Mr. David. Hill from 
Doinl)ay, Mr. Holt Mackenzie from Bengal ami Mr. John Bax from 
Ma<lras. Their letter of November 20, 1829 to the Governor-General in 
Council, ill which they solicited instructions upon »ome general questions 
in order to coriwdly apprehend their nature and duty/® tells us that 
they were to suggest ways and menus of securing an Indian surplus of 
2 crores of rupees (£2,000,000) ; that their work was to suggest not the 
measure of reform, unless absolutely necessary, but of retrenchment and 
adjustment, keeping the year 1823-24 as their istandaid, a year of 
comparative peace and moderate surplus, since when no addition 
to the territories of the E. I. Company had been made; and that they 
were not to lose slffht of the principle that economy and efficiency 
should go together ns far as it was practicable. They pointed out that 
“although there be room for discretion, as to the means of retrench- 
ment, there is none as to the retrenchment itself by some means or 

other/ ^ So they added that “objections to particular means can 

carry no weight unloss accompanied by the suggestion of other means 
less objectionable. If the end cannot l>e otherwise achieved, then the 
fair expectations of the servant of Government, European and Indian, 
the adoption or prosecution of measures of acknowledged public utility, 
the vigour of our establishments, and even the security of our posses- 
sions are all coiBiderationa whicli to such extent as may prove inevit- 
able must be postponed to the overruflin^^ necessity of contra^Jting our 
expenditure within the limits of our income. In that very letter, 
they also requested the Government that in the meantime no increase 
of the salary or allowances of any officer without the sanction of the 
Court be madte, for that would frustrate the work of the Civil Finance 
Committee. 

Principles of Retrenchment 

These preliminaries having }>een done, the Civil Finance Com- 
mittee began their work with energy and in right earnest. Some ot 
the correspondence which passed between this Finance Committee and 
the supreme Government is preserved in the General Appendix to the 
Affairs* of the E, 1. Company (1831-32), 

40 AifatTB of thi E. J. O.j General Appendix, III, p. 118. 
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{a) E^ten.nve ewjdoyvient of the Indians 
A close and careful study of the correspondence along* with 
the resolutions of the supreme Government and the letter^ of 
the Court of Directors irresistibly points out certain general princijjles 
which guided them in their arduous and unpleasant but important 
and: indispensable task of retrenchhnent. The mostl important 
of these was the more extensive employment of Indians in certain 
situations in the administration of India, Ijord Cornwallis, 

as we know, had laid the foundations of the administrative 
edifice on a purely European agency. Whether this almost total 

exclusion, of Indians from higher posts in the administration of their 
country was dictated by the sole desire of an efficient and orderly 
administration or by the distrust and incapacity of the Indians m 
general, in its practical results it was proving a failure. On the one 
hand, it deprived the Indians of expectations of promotion in the service, 
and on the other hand, the British Government lost the sufpport of 
a section of the people. The financial results were undoubtedly 
harmful. The boundaries of the Empire had became far greater than 
they were in Lordi Cornwallis's timje. Therefore a larger number of 
civilians and other functionaries was required. Tlie education im- 
parted to the Europeans (civil servants) were very expensive, and their 
salaries very high. The inevitable consequence was the uninterrupted 
growth of the charges of administration to a considerable degree. 
Moreover, as the Europeans lacked a sound knowledge of the customs, 
mtoners, traditions and usages of the Indians, in many cases they 
could not be exipected tb administer justice equitably, howsoever 
competent and well-intentioned they might have been. The system of a 
purdy European agency had already begun to crumble down long 
before the arrival of Lord William Bentinck. In Madras Presidency, 
they had been appointed since 1^16 in certain higher judicial posts/^ 
But still this was done on a very limitied scale in the judicial branch 
of administration in the Madras Presidency. The supreme Govern- 
ment, in their resolution of Ifovember 25, 1828, had invited’ suggestions 


41 Affairs of the E. L C., General Appendix, III, pp. 128.^4. 
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on ihe practicability of tliis^ cliange.'*^ lu a minute (Sth March, 18;30), 
Mr. l>avi(l Hill ]>ointe<l out that the argument that the Indians were 
inefficient, dishonest and venal was i)ali>ably false. Not all the 00 or 
70 millions of Indians could be described as such. ^‘In point of 
intelligence, of application, of knowledge of the languages, manners 
and circumstances involved in the cases to be investigated, Indians had 
unquestionably a yast superiority over the Europeans. Even if they 
were inferioir in point of integrity, that defect could be remedied' only 
hy the exercise and discipline of their moral faculties. In the 
meantime, under the European superintendence, it reed not prove a 
bar to their usefulness.’* The successful Madras experiment conclu- 
sively showed that they were not necessarily to prove corrupt and 
venal. In addition to these reasons, economy alone pointed towards 
that course/® Mr. Holt Mackenzie, another member of the Civil 
Finance Oommittee, supported the views of the Bombay Presidency 
member on the grounds of comparative fitness and economy. He also 
made it clear that the venality of the Indian judges was only a result 
of their miserable j)ay. He concluded his minule (1st Oct, 1830) with 
the statement that *'the main principle of the change to be adopted 
clearly must be the admission of natives (Indians) to a much larger 
share of the civil governmeut, and the practical adoption of the often- 
avowed maxim that the proper purjme of European agency is general 
direction, check and control, not the executive administration of 
details.*’^^ 

The Comimittee were thus of one mind fo far as th© main principle 
was concerned. But in details and in its practical application, they 
differed. Mr. David Hill was in favour of ultimately giving dl 
jurisdiction whatever in civil cases to Indians, and of the us© of the 
panchayats in criminal judicature. Mr. Holt Mackenzie would allow 
their employment not merely for original suits only, but also for some 
appeals, and an extension of their powers as criminal judges, subject 
to various checks. Mr. Bax was also prepared to let Indians be 
given ihe right and power of all original jurisdiction in civil cases/® 

42 Affairs of the K. I. €., General Appendix, III, p. 116. 

43 Ibid, pp. 128-34. 

44 /bid., pp. 136^. 45 /bid., pp. 128-35, 136-64. 
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This principle of the more extensive employment of Inclians was 
mostly extended to the judicial branch of adininisitration, where 
amins and munsiffs were recruited from among the Indians. 

(b) Consolidation or Abolition of Offices 
The second main principle was the consolidation or aboilition of 
certain officesi. Mr. Bax proposed an elal)orate scheme of reforms on 
this principle, in his minute of 16lh June, 1829.^® Mr. Holt Mackenzie 
was also against any arbitrary and absolute line of separation between 
the judicial and revenue officers, especially in an unsettled’ country, 
because ‘^to disjoin the several part^ of a government in a country 
which is not s^lf -governed is not wise.*^ He attributed the failure of 
administration in Bengal principally to the separation of revenue and 
judicial office«^. He concluded by saying that ‘^though there may be 
separate judges, he was clear (in his mind) that the office of magistrate 
should in all unsettled districts be united with that of a Collector.’’ 
He went further and proposed the combination of the offices of 
th^nadar and TashildarA^ Many other offices, especially those of 
residents and’ political agents, were to be abolished, because they had 
become unnecessary due to the extension of the British influence over 
a wider area. 

(c) The partial suhstitntion of indiridnal agency for collective 

agency or hoards 

The third main principle was the substitution of individual for 
collective agency, or for certain boards, e.g. the Revenue Boards of 
Bengal, the Board of Customs, Salt and Opium of Bengal, the Marine 
Board of Bengal and the Boards of Marine and Revenue of Madinas. 
In their letter of February 18, 1829, the Court of Directors had drawn 
the attention of the Government of India. Mr. Davidi Hill refers to 
it in these words:— ‘X'onnected with the duties of superintendence is 
an important general question, namely whether Boards are the fittest 
instruments either of improvement or control and whether both these 
objects mighti not be more effectively attained by individual agency. 

46 Affain of the 1. C,, General Appendix, III, pp. 122-28. 

47 Ibil.y pp. 135-64. 
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K is a vommon but trite otMervation, that responsibility is le&{>«ned by 
l>eiiiff divided, and there is we believe, no doubt tbat more business 
can be done by the ?aine miinber of persons acting: separately than in 
conjunction. If the business of your revenue boards is now divided, 
and a distinct portion is allotted to each n)ember, then the utility of 
sucli division is already practically admitted., and the Board may he 
deemed to exist principally for the jmrpose of receiving collective 
praise or blame for ineajsure^% the merit or demerit of* which belongs 
exclusively to one of its members.’’'*^ Opinions differed as to the 
relative merits of the two principles. The Calcutta Civil Finance 
Committee, in their letter of December 13, 1830 to the Vice»-Pree'ident, 
summed up the arguments advanced in favour of each/® In behalf of 
collective agency, it was argued that a Board provides an opportunity 
for free interchange of opinion, correction of errors of oversight, 
security against jiassion or prejudice, and there is a greater probability 
of consistency and steadiness. In short, they thought that in counsel 
there is wisdom.’’ The Calcutta Civil Finance Committee dbubted 
whether these advantages as (daimed by those in favour of Boards really 
resulted, for the ])a8t experience showed that these advantages were 
more imaginary than real. Sometimes the members of a Board acted 
separately and re^'ided in different places. Thus there could be no free 
interchange of opinion. Generally one member took up one branch, 
or preponderated even, in important matters. In fine, they remarked 
that they d'id not intend altogether to deny the general advantages of 
oral discuse^ioii, but that they could not rate it very high in the case 
of Boards. In extremely important matters, where the interests of the 
Government were likely to he affected, there did not exi/st strong reasons 
to confide the function to more than one individual. The quantity of 
output was decidedly to be less. Moreover there was no direct resiponsi- 
bility attached to any of the members. Against the argument that a 
collective body could* exercise a more vigorous control and with le?B oi 
personal feeling, they pointed out that experience dad not justify it, as 
Mr. Holt Mackenzie’s minute clearly showed. The main reason for tthe 

48 A fairs of the E. /.(?., General Appendix, III, p. 130. 

49 Ibid., pp. 231-38. 
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preference of individual agency was economic. The following were the 
expenses of the Boards: — 


Bengal Boards 


Bengal Boards 

Rs. 


Kevenue Board 

... 3,05,859 


Ciistonis, Salt and Opium 

2,47,710 


Marine 

4,4,880 


Madras Boards 


5,93,449 

Revenue 

... 2,75,560 


Marine 

•1,622 




2,80,182 

8,73,031 


The principle of individual agency was likely to bring an 
saving of Rs. 2,76,380, as the following table will show: — 

annual 

PRESENT 

Bengal 

(a) Board of Itevenue — 

3 members 

4 Secretaries or Assts. ... 

Rs. 

1,56,600 

91,200 

PROPOSED 

2 Sudder Commissioners 

2 Secretaries or Assistants ... 

1,04,400 

36,000 

(b) Board of Customs — 

2 members 

3 Secretaries or Assts. 

11 

1 Commissioner 

1 Secretary 

1,40,400 

52,200 

18,000 

Madras 

Board of Itevenue 

4 members 

4 Secretaries or Assts. ... 

1,60,100 

.52,680 

2 Commissioners of Revenue 
2 Secretaries or Assts. 

70,2a) 

96.000 

36,a/> 



1,32,000 


6,18,980 


3,42,600 

! 

Total Saving=Re. 2,76,380. 




Besides this, the Madras Marine Department wa^s to be transferred 
to the Military Board. 

To this p^an of reduction, Mr. David Hill objected.*® For he 


50 Affairs of the E. I. C., General Appendix, III, ‘pp. 130-31. 
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wanted that ilie Madras Ilevenu^ Board jshbald not be curtailed, 
because its wonk had been very satisfactory (see Appendix 12). Mr. W. 
Blunt,'*' a member of the Council at Beii^^al, agreed' with the proposals 
of the Civil Finance Committee so far as the Bengal Boardis were con- 
cerned, but desired that there should be Boards for the Upper Provinces 
of Bengal and Madras. Sir Charles Metcalfe,®'* in hU minute dated 
January 9, 1831, agreed witli all the projmals of the Calcutta Civil 
Finance Committee except one. Instead of transferring the control of 
tl)e Marine Department to the Military Board, he wanted it to be under 
a Marine Superintendent. Lastly, the Governor-General hiimelf sub- 
mitted a minute on January 24, 1831, by which a Board of two 
Commissioners for the Upper Provinces was to be set up, because the 
work of settlement had not been till then completed; and by which the 
Madrass Revenue Board was to continue, but with two memjbers only. 
As the Parliament was about to revise the constitution, he did not 
recommend these measures to be adopted at once^ for the Home 
Parliament might suggest so.me better plan. 

(d) Reduction in fay or nuniher of employees 

The fourth general principle in which all seemed to agree was 
the reduction of the number of European judges in the Supreme Court, 
the Provincial Courts of Appeal and Circuit, and other smaller courts; 
and, wherever practicable, of the pay of the civil teervants, and of their 
establishment charges, as the Appendices II, lettem 15 and 16 (General 
Appendix to the Affairs of the E, L Com^pany (1831-32) show. 

It was on the basis of these four principles, with local and 
temporary variations or changes, that the whole worjc of retrenchment 
was carried on in the civil administration. The extent to which reduc- 
tion was madie will become clear from; the following table, prepared 
from the figures contained in the Appendices to the Affairs of the E, 
1, CoTnpany ^^: — 

61 Affairs of the E. I. C., General Appendix, III, p. 238. 

62 /6uf., p. 239. 

63 Ibid,, p. 239. 

64 Ibid,, (Finance), Appendix No. 7.— pp. 174-79. 
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Eeduction in 

Bengal I General 

II Judicial 

III Revenue 

IV Civil 

V Marine 

Immediate 
Sicca Rs. 

155,500 
1,36,620 ! 
3,08,470 

3,17,020 

Prospective 

1,26,020 
18,700 
1,16,560 
4,30, too 
1,04,790 

Total 

2,81,020 

1,65,320 

4,25,030 

4,30,000 

4,21,810 

[Reductions 
[ordered but 
not yet 
carried out. 
4,27,150 

12,55,340 

65,450 

Total 

15,66,910 

8,11,070 

23,77,980 

18,07,060 


Bombay Rs. 




Bombay I General 

1,26,698 1 

11,100 

1,37,698 

4,95,880 

II Judicial 

1,42,930 

1,800 

1,44,730 

2,93,620 

III Revenue 

1,90,270 

1,50,000 

3,40,270 

2,37,750 

IV Civil 

... 

.3,30,000 

3,30,000 


V Marine 

... 

... 


6,91,000 

Total 

4,59,798 

4,92,900 

9,52,698 

17,18,250 


Madras Rs. 




Madras I General 

1,73,752 

68,960 

2,42,702 

1,32,960 

II Judicial 

9,700 

3,66,020 

3,75,720 

73,660 

III Revenue 

2,77,930 

37,000 

3,14,930 

67,390 

IV Marine 

3,600 

27,480 

31,080 

... 

Total 

4,64,982 

4,99,450 

9,64,432 

2,73,900 

Subordinate Settlements 

3,76,000 

76,000 

4,50,000 

... 


Sicca Tts. 

(Amount 



Grand Total ... 

28,09,270 

of 

46,26,076 

36,76,517 



reduction) 





18,16,806 




With regard to this table, a few poiats deserve consideration. 
Firstly, many of tlie reductions were prospective, and dependent upon 
contingencies very remote. Secondly, a measure partly of a financial, 
partly of a political character,*® was the result of the OovernorrQeneral’a 
voyage to the Eastern Settlements, which he undertook in January 
1829. He returned on February 3, 1829; and proceeded to the Prince 
of Wales Island on the 23rd of February. After this visit, he returned 
tfi Calcutta. It was a strong conviction on his Loidship’s mind that 
Prince of Wales Island and its dependencies shouldi be abolished as a 
separate government, and annexed and subordinated either to the 
Government of Madras or Bengal, so that the expenses might become 

66 H.tt.. Wilson: Bialory oj lU liriitsh in India, yo\. lU, V. knhoT ■ Mtse 

and Progress of the British PovStr in India, pp. 607-8. 

t.a.Q., DEcxaam, 1935 
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less and tlie administration simpler and better. The Court of Directors 
too con firmed his views. So therseparate p:overnment of Penang with its 
dej)eudencies was aboli.shed, and made subordinate to the Bengal 
Government.^* 


Mmsvre,^ in avgvient the revenues 

Thus, in India, retrenchment measures were adopted as far as 
pra(iticable. Concurrently with these steps were also taken to augment 
the ever-increasing revenues of India. The main ^sources of the revenues 
in India have already been enumerated. No appreciable changes were 
made in many of these. But a few, e.g. the Land Revenue, the opium 
monopoly, and the customs and transit duties deserve our attention, for it 
is these sources which afforded an opportunity for measures to augment 
the revenues. 

Resvmiptiofi of rmt-free lands 

The Land Revenue was, as it had always been, the principal source 
of the State income. The Ryabtcan system had been introduced too 
recently in the Bombay and Madras Presidencies to afford any oppor- 
tunities of the increase of revenue therefrom. Matters stood on an entirely 
different footing in the Bengal Presidency. In the Lower Provinces 
the Permanent Settlement liad fiixed the demand of the Govemmenti 
once for all. Though it did not err on the side of liberality, because at 
the time it was made the state demand was 90% of the gross rental/^ yet 
it created many opponents. The main defects of thisi meamue were that 
at the time of making this settlement it was assumed that the rights of 
all parties claiming an intere^ in the land were sufficiently established 
by usage to enable the courts to protect individual rights ; that it declaied 
the Zemindar the hereditary owner of the land, though he was a mere 
representative of the Government; and that no limit wa» fixed for the 
rata of demand by the Zemindar from the tenant/* Despite these 
defects, no efforts were made to remove them. Rather, attempts were 


56 P. Auber: ttise and Progress of the British Power in India ^ pp. 607-B. 

57 K, T. Shah: Sixty Years of Indian Finance, p. 8, 

68 Btperi of the Select Committee, General Appendix, p. 63i 
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made to increase the revenue of Government by resumption of rent-free 
lands. Under the Indian rulers, many individuals or associations had 
been granted rent-free lands. But during the period of anarchy follow- 
ing the disruption of the Mughal Empire and before the beginning of 
Company b rule, many people, not grantees, had also appropriatled 
land^si as lakhraie,e. The Regulation of 1793 made it incumbent on the 
Government to disprove the validity of the grants. The Regulations of 
180r and 1805 confirmed the former regulation.®* Under these, the 
collectorsi had to sue in the courts to prove the right of Government to 
resume the grants. They were also awarded with 25% of the rent of 
one year. 

In 1811 on the plea of the pressure of business, but, truly speajc- 
ing, for deriving more revenue, the Regulation VIII wa.^ passed, which 
gave the collectors cognizance of claims on the part of the Government 
to the revenue of lands hitherto held rent-free. They were thus made 
both prosecutoils and judges. In case their finding was that the Govern- 
ment could not tax the land, he was to refer the whole thing to the Board 
of Revenue, which might or might not allow the clailm to hold the rent- 
free land. By the Regulations XI & XXIII of 1817, the collectons 
could withdraw their previous suits and decide them. In 1819 Regu- 
lation II was passed. By this, the suits are to be instituted before the 
collectors, or, if preferred, in a court of justice, to be referred by the 
latter to the collector. ‘^In the former, case, the collector is em})owered 
to decide suits; in the latter, he is, after completing his p^^eedings, 
to return them to the court. The court may call for further evidence, 
but is not to admit any documents not already filed before the collec- 
tor, unless very satisfactory reasons can be shown for the omission, 

An appeal is allowed to the court from the decision of the collector. 

‘‘But if the Government be defendant, the collector is to submit 
his proceedings to the Board of Revenue; if the suit shall have been 
referred by the court, the return to such court to be delayed until the 
orders of the Board of Revenue upon such proceedings be received ; if 
originally entertained by the collector, on an appeal being preferred to 

69 Shore: Notes on Indian Afairs, vol. I. pp. 478-80; Append;* to Afadrs 
0/ the E. L C., (Finance). 
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the Civil Court, the court shall not interfere until the decision of the 
Board' he j>a'=^sed: in all sufdi oases, the i)erIod for the aippeal to date 
from the (lecis.ion of the Board/’ 

'^Tlie dfeciaioii of the revenue authorities to be carried into effect, 
notwithstanding the admission of an appeal unless the party appealing 
give security for the payment of profits from the lands under dispute/’*® 

Meaniress in 1828 

In all these, the real motive of the Government — ^the increase of 
the state revenue — is too apparent to need any comment. In June 19, 
1828, before the coming of Lord W. C. Bentinck, reward was transferred 
to informers by a circidar order in the fond hope that this 
would act as a deterrent to the collector’s injustice in behalf of the 
Government. As if these measures were not in themselves sufficient. 
Regulation III of 1828 brought a fresh accession of force. By this 
law, collectors were to remain prosecutors as well as judges. When the 
decision was to be in favour of the Government, tax was to be imposed 
all at once, and the aggrieved party was left to appeal. But when it 
was against tlie Government, the whole proceedinge^ were to be sent to 
the Board of Revenue. Moreover, tjie judges were prohibited from 
liaving any jurisdiction in these matters. The Governor-General was to 
appoint a special commission to try appeals from the decision of the 
collectors.*^ 


Justification 

The Bengal Government justified their action in passing tjris regu- 
lation; their justification is embodied in the Reverruje letter from 
Bengal, dWted the 23rd February, 1830.*’ Their grounds were that the 
1819 Regulation II was defective in many ways, because there wus no 
prompt control over the proceedings of the local revenue officers; be- 
cause it Jed to needless litigation, which impoverished the i)eople ; and 
because arrears accumulated and evinced the urgent necessity of some 
special arrangement. Another serious defect of the same regulation 


60 Shore: Note§ on Indian Afahs^ vol. I, pp. 478-80. 

61 Jhtd. 62 Ihid, 

63 Appendix to AfaitB of the E, J. f., Finance. 
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was that the courts, which were inteiifted correctives to the biassed 
deoisiong of the collectors, were neither vigilant nor efficient nor prompt. 
The -second justification put forward by them was that by the preamble 
to the 1793 Regulation Government had a share on land, unless it 
exempted it. Therefor-e all claiming’ exemptions sliould prove their 
claims to be validi. In addition to thes-’o, they claimed that by the new 
regulation these defects of the previous regulations were removed. 

Ohjetiicms 

Against this Regulation, however, three petitions were sent in 
English,*^ one by Bengal landlords, second by individuals from Bihar 
and the third was anonymous. Their objections were that there was not 
provision for an appeal to the courts of justice; that the lands should 
not be resumed if they were inolitded in the lakhrajee register or it the 
designation of their tenure was lakhrajee; that original deeds had been 
lost due to numerous sales ; that the prosecutor and the judge should be 
two dfifferent men ; that many years had passed, and so there wasi lapse 
of time. 

Reply 

The Bengal Government replied; in their letter to all these numerous 
objections. They, first of all, maintained that these appilications were 
not the* genuine expression of all, but those of the few interested. They 
pointed out that the Special Commissioner’s court was a court of justice, 
a poor defence on the face of it, that the mere designation could not 
decide the nature of land; the whole of the document mu^t be taken 
into accounti; that the 1793 Regulation had laid down that no lapse of 
time would be deemed a ground ef exemption ; that the collector wae 
not likely to prove corrupt or unjust, fo-r he was not to receive any 
reward.*® 


Remit 

The Court of Directors agreed with the provisions of the 1828 
Regulation II except in few negligible details, and some point?*. 


64 Afairs of the E. /. C., Finance. 
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Tile injustice c^f tlie Rp^nilalion h clear, but it cli<l aiiswer the needa 
of tlie tJoveninient, the aii^?ineiitatioii of tlie revenues of Government. 
CouHidered therefore in this lighi^ the measure was well adopted. 

Settlemeni of the Upper Provinces 

In the Upper Provinces of the Bengal Presidency, no settlement had 
been finally made. The Goveriioi’^GeneraPs tour in the Upper Provinces 
had as one of its objects, the ascertaining of the progress made in carry- 
ing into effect Regulation VII of 1822, which empowered' the collec- 
tors to define, settle, and record the rights and obligations of the various 
classes of persons possessing interest in the land, or in the rent or pro- 
duce thereof. Ten years had elapsed and practically nothing had been 
done, because there was nothing to guide the local officers and they had 
to contend with many judicial niceties. The Governor-General wrote 
a minute on September 26, 1832 on the revenue settlement of the Upper 
Provinces. In January 1833^ he held a conference with the member.® 
of the Sudder Board for the Western Provinces, some of the 
chief revenue officers of ilie same, and the officers of the Survey 
Department. In March 1833 arrangements for settlement were 

sanctioned.*’ Tliey were simpler than the earlier one^. We need not 

enter into tlie details of the settlement, aince the period of ten years 
lapsed before it was completed and its remit did not produce any effect 
on the revenues of the Government of India under liOrd W. C. Bentinck, 
But it shouild not be forgotten that an effort was made to improve the 
rei-ourcee of the state. The Regulation IX of 1833 ^ ^embraced all the 
objects of hlie Regulation of 1822, with other collateral aims, and it 
greatly improved the machinery of revision, and enlarged the personal 
agency to be employed. Special Settlement officers were to be appoint- 
ed, not burdeneilj wiUi otlier duties, civilians with all their time and 
all their energies to bestow' upon the great work that opened out before 
them.’' (Kaye). The objects' pi'aposed to embrace were the f blowing: — 
(1) The revision of the ai^sessiuent. 


G7 H. H. Wilson: History of the British in India^ vol. Ill; P. Auber : Hue 
and Ftogres* of the British Power in India, ftp, 63(hd2. 
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(2) The better division of the instalments of revenue payable to 

Government. 

(3) The deonarcation of the exterior boundaries of estates and 
villages. 

(4) The formation of a fund for the construotion of roadivS. 

(5) The correction of the system of accounts at the Tabsildaa•^‘^ 
offices, and the arrangement of their records. 

(6) The establishment of a provision for the supi>ort of tlie 
village police. 

(7) The resumption of all liiciden rent-free tenures brougiit to 
light by the surveys. 

(8) The recasting or retention of the large tenures. 

(9) The demarcation of the comimnent poif ions of every village. 

Mr. R. M. Bird caiTied, it out. “Tinder this enactment/’ -says 

H. H. Wilson, “the instructions furnished to the revenue and survey 
officers, and the spirit infused into the whole system by the example 
and) encouragement of the Governor-General, the work received an 
impulse which carried it briskly forward. The torpor of the last ten 
years wa^ dissipated. In ten years, the revenue settlement of 
the Western Provinces was completed uix>n principles equally conducive 
to the ipiproving resources of the state and the growing* »prosperity and 
happiness of the people.’^ 

'The Opimn Monopoly and Remit 

The other important source of Government revenue was the Opium 
monopoly. This source was seriou*sly affected by the restorafioii of 
order in the Indian States. The Malwa Opium began to control the 
market and decreased the revenues of the Government. Various plans 
were tried. Direct route to Bombay from the central native states of 
India was forbidden, so that the expenses incurred in going to Damanuz 
through a circuitous route and the insecurity on the way might tell 
upon its commerce. But the plan Tailed. Now the Britishers 
themselves began to purchase all the opium grown there. That led to 
a greater production of opium. Smuggling went on briskly. Xheiefore 
this experiment was also given up in favour of another, by which the 
princes of the various native states were persuaded and, in some 
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ciiseii, (oenied not to permit its Iran.sit tlirough tlieir ^states, for which 
they were paid by the Induin Goverument au annual fixed sum. Since 
all the native states did not accept tliis offer, tJie plan had to be given 
up.®'’ TJntler Ix)rd W. 0. Beiitiiick, again, the revemon to the original 
plan of purchasing the produce was resorted, but again abandoned. 
TJltiimately, a Permit or Transit duty was substituted under Bombay 
Regulation XX of 1830. The original rate was Rs. 175 per chest. 
Afi the exporters found it cheaper to sliip the drug from Damaun, the 
duty was lowered to Es. 125/-. per chest. The Select Committee on the 
Affairs of the E. I. Company (1831-32) reported that it has been 
attended with satisfactory results. 

The sum-total of the results of the measures of retrenchment, which 
were continued till as late as 1834, and of those of improving some 
main resources of the Government was the balance struct between the 
Income and Exi)enditure of Government^ — as the following table will 
show’® : — 






Charges in 


1 

Indian | 

Indian i 

^8t. Helena 

England 


i 

: charged 


Territorial 

Surplus 

Years 

including 

surplus j 

! charges 

payment 

charges 


the interest 



and 



on debt 



politioal 






stores 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1,617,802) 

£ 

1^9 

21,384,209 

1,338,282 

113,054 

+449,603+ \ 

927,629 





14,883 J 


1829- 30 ) 

1830- 31) 

j 

Figures 

not 

available. 


1831-32 

12,834.929 

1,563,216 

94,152 

1,476,665 

207,581 

1832-33 

12,896,285 , 

1,068,757 

95,553 

1,227,636 

264,332 

Surplus 






revenue 

1833-34 

12,245,480 

1,434,666 

91,641 

1,293,637 

49,398 

ia34-35 

12,313,246 


* Charged 

2,162,868 

7,924,431 

(Estimate) 



on revenues 






of England. 




*£8,502,767 were the extraordinary receipts. 


<18 H. H. Witaon: History of the Btitiih in India, vol. III. 

60 Affairs of the B. I, C, (Finance), Report of the Select Comm'ttM. 
70 PaHiamentary Papers (1834-6), p. 19. 
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Criticism 

The regime of Lord William, Cavendish Bentinci will, therefore, 
be alwaygi remembered for the economies effeeted in the various^ items 
of expenditure. He has been, to a very great extent, rightly praised 
for this. Buti there aie certain considierationa which' should not be 
allowed to be overlooked. Though from the purely financial point of 
view, the results were encouraging, yet they were not without their 
attendant evils. The Hon'ble P. J. Shore has pointed; out numerous cases 
of petty economy. The recourse to purveyance and forced labour in 
procuring supplies for camps, carriage for troops, or for the civil 
functionaries, provision for the goals etc., the virtual abolition of the 
'reward system' to the police officers whose pay was miserable, 
stoppage of improveiments in roads, bridges, serais etc., and 
the giving of allowance to the witnesses in rare casesi — these are some 
of the acts which none can praise. But they pale into insignificance, 
when we find that generally moyt of these measures were undertaken 
only at the coat of the Indians. It has already been shown that the 
reduction in the Mdiiary charges was brought about largely by decreas- 
ing the number of Indians. That of the Europeans was not reduced 
but, strange as it may appear, increased despite the financial stringency. 
In the Civil charges, it i^ worth noticing that the economies were 
effected only in the charges incurred in India. The Parliament no 
doubt conferredl a boon on the Indian finances by charging the expen- 
diture incurred in the Government of St. Helena from the English 
finances from 1834 onWords. But nothing was done to reduce the 
'Home Charges', which consisted of interests on Home Bond Debt; 
chargee an postal arrangement, transport of troops from England to 
India, furlough and retired' pay to Military and Marine officers of the 
Indian establishments, Sing's troops; end charges for the establish- 
ments of the Board! of Control, the Court of Directors, Haileybury 
College, Military Seminary at Addisoumbe, pension^ and gratuities; 
and law* charges. The table given on page 682 will make it appear that 
the charges in England decreased in the years 1831-34, but that is far 
from truth. In the Parliamentary Papers of 1834-38, the remark is 


71 Shore : Azotes on Indian Affairs, vol. I, pp. 307-8. 
J>ECE1£BBR, 1935 
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that thia decrease in charges in 1832-34 in these expense^ was mainly 
due to the decreased and decreasing transport of troops and stores, 
and payments on account of King\s troops serving in India, because 
the war had ended in 1827/® No retrenchment was effected in the 
rates of pay on furlough, retirement, and pensions. The Appendices 
Nos. 60-66 and 72 of the Affairs of the E. L Company (1831-32) 
(Military) substantiate this observation. Some of the witnesses before 
the Select Committee of 1831-32 pointed out the possibility and desir- 
ability of retrenchment, but steps were taken to cut them down. 
This wa 3 a very great injustice done to India and Indian administration. 
For these ‘Home Charges^ were a drain on Indian resources, for which 
no great material returns were made. Similarly, nothing was done to 
increase the revenue of India by providing for an increase of the Indian 
trade. Mr. David Hill, in his answer to the circular letter^ referred 
to this. Mr. Holt Mackenzie also wrote a minute for the same object/® 
But all was in vain« 

When all this is said, it need not be assumed that Lord 

^ ^ ^ i» ■ 

William Bentinck ailone was responsible for this. The Court, of 
Directors and the Board of Control could never allow him and the 
Indian Government to do otherwise. The very constitution of the 
Indian Government was responsible for all acts of injustice. Bather, 
it must be said to his credit that, whatever be the criticism against his 
measures, no administrative deterioration was allowed to take place. 
The witneeees before the Select Committee and the latter themselves 
expreSised their approval of his administrative measures and spoke, as 
if in one voice, that in all his measures there was a very happy blending 
of unity, eificiency and economy. These things ultimately proved 
beneficial to the Indian admin&tration. Thus the financial adminis- 
tration of Lord William Cavendish Bentinck succeeded in relieving 
the £. I. Company of their financial embarrassments and also in 
doing an ultimate good to the Indian administration. There is a great 
truth! in the eulogistic remark of Mr. K. T. Shah that “in the whole 


PaAiamtniary Papers (1834-38), p. 18. 
73 Afcirs of the E. 1. C. (Finance). 
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history of Indian financial administration, BontinckN achievements 
are unique, not merely because of the reduction in total expenditure, 
but because the reduction wag carried out without any impairment 
of the administrative machine. Not even Wilson’s efforts after the 
Mutiny, or Lord Minto’s efforts after the Wellesleyan Wars, can 
compare in magnitude of savings or improvements in .administration 
with Lord W. Bentinck’s/”^* — with the reservation that these measurefe 
were carried out largely at the cost of the Indian^ or the then Indian 
Government. 

IsHWAR Sahai 


74 K. T. Shah; Sixty Years of Indian Finance, p. 26. 



Kingship and Nobility in the 14th Century 

( ) 

In an. article published in the Indian Historical Quarterly for 
June, 1935, I remarked that Jalal-ud^din Ehalji came to the throne of 
Delhi hy the greatest of all rights — ^the right of conquest. For the 
history of hia reign we can depend on the account left by Barani, who 

claims *Hhat the events and affairs of the reign all occurred 

under his own eyes and observations/ The succession of the Khaljis 
being unpopular with the pro-Tuiikish citizens of Delhi,* ‘Hhe new 
Sultan did not go into the capital/’ but the ‘‘great men and nobles 

went out to pay their respect to the new Sultan, and to receive 

robes.”* The nobles, not very loyal tb the memory of their pure 
Turkish rulers, were evidently prepared to accept an accomplished 
fact, and anxious to fortify their own position by identifying themselves 
with the regime of the do facto ruler. The support of the nobles 
enabled Jalal-udsdin to go to Delhi/ 


1 Elliot and Bowson, History oj India, vol. Ill, p. 135. 

2 Sir Wolseley Haig (Cambridge History of India, vol. Ill, p. 91) says: 
“The repugnance of the populace to Firuz was due to the belief that his tribe, the 
Khaljis, were Afghans, a people who were regarded as barbarous. They were, 
in fact, a Turkish tribe, but they had long been settled in the garmstr, or hot 
region, of AfghanistEn, where they had probably acquired some Afghan manners 

and customs, and the Turkish nobles refused to acknowledge them as 

Turks. See also the footnote on the same page. 

3 Elliot and Dowson, vol. lU, p. 136. JalEl-ud-din is said to have “seated 

himself on the throne w|th the acquiescence of the Amirs and Maliks.*' 

(K. K. Basu', Tdtikh^i-’Muhiiraksfidhi, p. 58). We are told by Firishta (Briggs, 
vol. I, p, ^7) that he “had no great confidence in the loyalty of the people of 
Dehly.“ He also says (op. cit., p. 288) that “the chiefs and nobles of Dehly, 
who had for sixty years paidi obeisance to the throne of the Toorks, and Had 
always revolted at the idea of subjection to the Khiijies, forgot for the moment 

their wonted animosity to this race, and were well pleased with the com* 

menoement of the reign of Ferose Khiljy “ 

4 Elliot and Boeson, wd. 111, p. 137, 
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But tlie feeling^ that the Khalji ‘‘race had no right or title to 
Delhi’’ was not dead. Malik Chhaju/ nephew of Balban, revolted and 
‘‘had the khutha read in hiin name.” He w'as supported by some of 
the ^^old adherents of Balban,” and many citizens of the capital 
“recognized him as the rightful heir to the throne.”*^ “The riiicats 
and pa^ks of Hindustan flocked round him; like ants or locusts, and the 
most! noted of them received betel from him, and promised to fight 
against the standards of the Sultan.”^ The Sultan^ however, succeeded 
in suppressing the rebellion with the help of “his adherents and the 
Khilji nobles, who rallied thick around him,” and of “an army in 
whose fidelity he had confidence.”® 

The way in which the old Sultan treated the leaders of this rebellion 
reveailed his own weakness and alienated the sympathy of his supporters. 
Malik Chhaju and his friends were “freed, washed, perfumed, and 
dressed in clean garments” and entertained as guesits. Moreover, 
Jalal-ud-din told them that “in drawing their swords to support the 
heir of their old benefactor, they had taken an honest rather than a 
dishone^ course.’^® This was magnanimity indeed; but magnanimity 
in politics is very often ruinous. The Khalji nobles, on whom 
Jalal-ud-din had to depend, “whispered io each other that the Sultan 
did! not know how to rule, for instead of slaying the rebels he had 
made them his companions. Ma^lik Ahmad Chap, deputy lord 
chamberlain, a personal attendant and counsellor of the Sult^, told 
him that a king should reign and observe the rules of government, 
or else be content to relinquish the throne.”^® The Sultan replied^, 

“ if I cannot reign without shedding the Mood of Musulmans, 

I renounce the throne, for I could not endure !the wrath of God.”“ 
In his anxiety to escape “the wrath of God,” the Sultan forgot that he 
had already shed the blood, not only of his felloW nobles but also of 
his master himself, in order to ascend the throne.** 

5 He was gov^nor of Kara. 

6 Elliot and Dowson, vol. Ill, p. 137. 

7 Elliot and Dowson, vol. Ill, p. 138. 

9 op. cit.y p. 189. 

11 op. cit.y p. 140. 


8 op, cit., p. 137. 

10 op. cit.y p. 139. 

12 op. cit.y pp. 134^. 
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Jalal-ud-din\s quality of mercy^® finally cost him hi-s throne as well 
as his life. *Ala-ud-d5n, liis beloved nephew and son-in-law, whom he 
had entrusted with the government of Kara, took into his service 
‘^toany of the officers and friends of Malik Chhaju/’ These crafty 
rebels began to instigate to secure the thro«ne of Delhi, and; their 
suggestions ‘'made a lodgment in his brain/’^* In the capital itself 
“the nobles and! great men epoike of him (i.e., JalaJl-ud-din) with dis- 
paragement, saying that he knew not how to rule, and had none of 
the awe and majesty of kings/**® The Sultan set the thieves free, 
saying that “he could not slay a bound man.’* When a large number 
of Hhags^ were captured, he ordered them to be sent to Bengal, where 
they were to be set free. Kings have got to be .strong and merciless in 
order to enforce the laws and punish the criminals, for mercy shown to 
an individual may endanger the peace of the country. If mercy be 
raised into a system of government, the very basis of political organi- 
sation will be endangered. No wonder, therefore, that “a party of 
wicked, ungrateful nobles used to talk over their cups of killing him, 
and setting him aside.**** We can only give a qualified approvail to the 
uncomplimentary adjectives used by the historian, for the welfare of the 
state probably demanded the dJeposition of the old Sultan. The Sultan 
“made light of** the conspiracies entered into under the influence of 


13 Firishta (Briggs, vol. I, pp. 290-91) says that he 'Vas celebrated for 

many amiable qualities, and particularly for his mercy and benevolence. He 
hardly ever punished a fault among his dependents, and was never known to lay 
Violent hands on the property of his wealthy subjects.” 

14 Elliot and Dowson, vol. Ill, pp. 140-41. 

15 op. cit.y p. 141. 

17 Firishta (Briggs, vol. I, p. 295) says : ‘‘Clemency is a, virtue which des- 
cends from God ; but the degenerate children of India of that age did not deserve 
it. The king’s sentiments having become public, no security was any longer 
found. The streets and highways were infested by thieves and banditti. House- 
breaking, robbery, murder, and every other species of crime, were committed by 
many who adopted them as a means of subsistence. Insurrections prevailed in 
every province; numerous gangs of freebooters interrupted commerce, and even 
common intercourse. Add to which, the king’s governors neglected to render 
any account, either of their revenues or of their administration.” 

18 Elliot and Dowson, vol. HI, p. 141. 
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wine/® On one occasion he ‘upbraided)^ the nobles ‘severely’ and 
challenged thetaa to “fight it out fairly^* with him. The nobles affirmed 
that they could “never till a Sultan who cherishes us like sons, as you 
do.” The scene terminated with the Sultan shedding tears of joy/° 
Barani say.si: “JalaJ-ud-dm always treated his nobles^ officers, and 
subjects with the greatest kindness and tenderness. He never visited 
their offences with blows, confiinement, or other severity, but treated 
them as a parent does his children. 

But some at least of the nobles were not satisfied with the Saltan’s 
parental caxe, and they, together with “a Kazi of some repute”, and 
Sidii Maula, darwmk, entered into a conspiracy to murder the Sultan 
and to divide the empire among themselves. Information, however, 
was carried to the Sultto. The conspirators were arrested and 
punished.®® Sidi Mania was thrown under the feet of an elephant.®® 
For once the “most human king” could not restrain his anger; but his 
cruelty weajkened rather than strengthened his portion. 

We now come to the closing episode in JalaJ-ud-din’s career. We 
have already referred to the sinister influence which the adherent.^ of 
Malik Chhaju were exercising on ‘Ala-ud-din.®^ The SuJ'tan, “in the 
innocence and trust of his heart”, could not sto through his believed 
nephew’s plans. He granted ‘Ala-ud-din’s reque^ for “some delay in 
the payment of the tribute for his territories.”®* He also allowed him 
to march to “countries about Chanderi.”®* But in reality ‘Ala-ud-din 


19 op. dt.y p. 142. 20 op. cit., vol. Ill, pp. 142-3. 

21 op. cit., p. 143. 

22 op. cit.y pp. 144-5. The interesting legal questions involved in this trial 
will be discussed in another connection. 

23 op. cit.y p. 146. The terrible punishment inflicted on the holy man was 
60 unusual that it caused consternation among the pious Muhammadans. 
BaranI says that this unhafppy incident was followed by scarcity of rain, dearth 
and troubles in the State. 

24 He was made Amir Tuzak, *Ariz-i-mamalik and governor of Kara and 
Oudh. (Elliot and Dowson, vol. Ill, pp. 137, 140, 148). 

25 Elliot and Dowson, vol IH, p. 148. 

26 op. di.y ipp. 148-9. 
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went to the Deccan/^ defeated the Hindu niler of Devagiri, and carried 
off an unprecedented amount of booty Meanwhile, the old Sultan 
remained satii^ed with ‘^vagu© statements’^ about ‘Ala-ud-d4n’s move- 
ments supplied by his followers.^® It is unnecessary for us to follow 
the xstory in detail. It is well-known how Jalal-ud-din negilected the 
advice of his well-wishers and lost his life.®® 

The history of the reign of Jalal-ud-din Khalji shows once again 
how diflScxilt it was for a weak king to maintain his position. W© have 
already noticed the attitude of the nobles to his impolitic efforts 
to be unusually merciful. The powerful nobles could hardly bring 
themselves to acknowledge the authority of a decrepit old man who did 
not know how to punish the thieves. The earth could not be ruled by 
a man who^e attention was concentrated on heaven. It was probably 
the memory of Jalal-ud-din’s early career, when he was aa bold and 
courageous as any of his contemporaries, which prevented the nobles 
from striking at him. Perhaps the Khalji nobler, fresh in their enjoy- 
ment of power, understood that they required the services of a phantom- 
king who would symbolise their claim against the time-honoured cause 
of the pur© Turks. Perhaps they hesitated' to change a weak and 
indulgent master for a strong and ejfficient jking.^^ It was deft for 
'Ala-ud-din, the Sultan’s beloved nephew and son-in-law, to play ^‘the 
stony-beai^ted traitor”®^ and to rescue the empire from a ruler who had 
definitely become an anachronism. 

‘Ala-udi-din Khalji was clearly a usurper. He had no hereditary 
right, for Jalal-ud-din ’s sons were alive when the old Sultan was mur- 
dered. He was not. elected by the nobles, for the nobility of 


27 For a discussion of ‘Ala-ud-dfin’s real motive in undertaking tkis expedi- 
tion, see the present writer’s note in Indian Culture,' October, 1935. 

28 Elliot and Dowson, vol III, pp. 149-50. 

29 op. cit., pp. 149-50. 30 op. cit., pp. 150-55. 

31 Jal&l-ud-din’s eldest son died soon after his accession (K. K. Basu, p. 60); 
so his natural successor was his second son, Arkali Khan, who is described as 
“worthy of sovereignty” (op. cii., p. 67). Barani {Elliot and Dowson, vol. Ill, 
pp. 143, 168) says that he was “a hot-tempered man” and brave and able 
soldier.” 

as The adjective is Barani’s. Elliot and l>owson, vol. Ill, p. 165. 
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the kingdom did not anyhow signify their desire to place him on 
the throne. Neither the citizens of the capital nor the people of any 
in’ovince supported his cause. He seized the throne by force, and by 
force he was determined to maintain it. In order to proclaim 
his decisive victory he ordered that the head of the dead Snltian should 
be placed on a spear and paraded about. lalal-ud-din^s sons 
and grandsons were blinded or slain. ‘Ala-ud-din won over the 
nobles, the soldiers and the people by liis lavish distributdon of gold.^^ 
The ‘‘Jalali party broke Barani says: “People were so deluded 

by the gold which they received, that no one ever mentioned the 
horrible crime which the Sultan liad coni’niiited, and the hope of gain 
left them no care for anything else.’^®^ Firishta says: “He who ought 
to have been viewed with detestation^ becahie the object of admiration 
to those who could not see the blackness of his deeds through the splen- 
dour of his munificence.’’^® BadaonI says: 

“Liberality i.s the alchemy of th© copper of faults ; 

Liberality is the remedy of all pain.”®® 

It is to be remembered, however, that “those who could not see the 
blackness of his deeds through the splendour of his munificence” lived 
in an age when success justified' everything, and when the slightest 
hesitation to recognise the de facto master of the situation was incom- 
patible with personal safety.^® 

The accession of ‘Ala-ud-din Khalji is the greatest landmark in 

33 op, cit., p. 165. 34 op, cit,, p. 162. 

35 op, cit,, pp. 159, 161. In his Khazain-uUFutuh (British Museum MS., 
Add. 16838, fol. 5b and 6) Amir Khusrav hails him as a hero who had “advanced 
to the throne with sword in one hand and gold in the other, crowning heads 
with the latter and severing them with the former.’’ 

36 Elliot and Dowson, vol. Ill, p. 169. 

37 Elliot and Dowson, vol. Ill, p. 161. The nobles who joined ‘Ala-udvdin 
offered a curious justification of their disloyalty to the dead Saltan’s cause. They 
argued that “the kingdom departed from Jalal-ud-din on the day when he 
wilfully and knowingly, with his eyes wide open, left Delhi and went to Karra, 
jeopardising his own head and that of his followers.” 

38 Briggs, vol. I, p. 324. 39 Ranking, p. 244. 

40 Of. the present writer’s article on “Early Indo-Persian Literature and Amir 
Khusrav” in Calcutta BevicW, April, 1936. 

DECEMBER, 1935 
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medieval Indian history, for it was this barbarian of genius who finally 
established a i>owerful and centralised monarchy upon the ruins of 
feudal privileges and popular right®. He wa^i a man of iron; and he 
was determined to crush any over-mighty subject, however useful or 
loyal he might be. Zafar Khan, governor of Samana, whom. BaranI 
calls “the Rustam of the age and the hero of the tinie’^ and who was 
the greatest barrier agains^t the inroads of the Mughals, had become too 
imwerful to be tolerated. ‘Ala-ud-din began to think of removing him. 
The opi>ortunity arrived with a fresh invasion of the Mughals. Zafar 
Khan fell on the field of battle, although the assistance of the other 
generals of the Sultan might have saved his life. According to Barani, 
‘Ala-ud-din considered “that he had won a great victory : the Mughals 
had been put to flighty and the brave and fearless Zafar Khan had been 
got rid of without disgrace/ The method is not unlike that adopted 
by Balban to destroy Sher Khan/^ by Akbar to murder Man Singh/* 
and by Aurangzib to punish Jaswant Singli.*^ It is easy to condemn 
the ungrateful and suspicious spirit which guided the government of 
our medieval rulers; bust in fairness to them we should remember that 
in those days loyalty was an extremely rare virtue. Tughril Khan^ 
who was a “cherished slave*’ of Balban, defied his auithority/^ Akat 
Khan, ‘Ala-ud-din’s nephew, who h^d the important office of wakllda/r, 
tried to (kill him when he was out for hunting with only a few atten- 
dants/* ‘Ala-ud-dln^s sister’s sons took advantage of his absence 
during the seige of Rantatmbhor, and broke out in revolt/^ During 
thaJt seige the minister of the Hindu king joined ‘Ala-ud-din/* *Ala- 
ud-din must have remembered his own unpaiulkled treachery against his 


41 Elliot and Dowson, vol. Ill, pp. 166*8. 

42 op» €th, pp. 108-9. 

43 V. A. Smith, Akhar (Oxford, 1919), pp. 325*6. We are told that ‘Akbar, 

like many European princes of his time, did remove several of his enemies by 
Secret assassination ” 

44 W. Orooke, Tod’s Annats and Antiquities of Bajasthan (London, 1920), 

Vol. H, p. ^5. 

45 BlUot and Dowson, vol. Ill, pp. 112-3. 46 op. cit,, pp. 172*4. 

47 op. ctl., pp. 175. 48 Briggs, vol. I, pp. 3434. 
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uncle, and the memory of that fateful day must have intensified, hie 
spirit of dist(rust/® 

We are told by Firishta that ‘Ala-ud-din, “becoming a,pprehensive 
of conspiracies against his person, summoned his nobles, and com- 
manded them to give their opinion, withouti reserve, what should be 
done to avert these evils.”®® According to Barani, “these great men 
agreed' that the oamses were four” : the Sultan’s disregard of the affairs 
of state, wine, the close relations existing among the nobles, and the 
possession of money, “which engenders evil and strife, and brings forth 
pride and disloyalty.”®* 

‘Ala-ud-din lost no time in carrying into execution the plans laid 
down before him by his counsellors. In the first place, he exacted 
money from the people on every kind of pretence. “The people were 
all 90 absorbed in obtaining the means of living, that the name of re- 
bellion was never mentioned.” Secondly, he introduced such an effi- 
cient espionage system®® that “no action of good or bad men was con- 
cealed from him.” Barani tells us that “nobles dared’ not ppeak alone 
oven in the large 9 t palaces, and if they had anything to say they 
communicated by signs. In their own houses, night and day, dread of 
the reports of the spies made them tremble.” Thirdly, ‘Ala-ud-din 
prohibited the use of wine and intoxicating drugs, and himself entirely 
gave rip wine parties. Fourthly, the nobles were forbidden to visit each 
other’s houses, or give feasts, or hold meetings, or enter into matri- 
monial alliances without the previous consent of th'e Sultan himself. 
And lastly, he devised elaborate regulations “for grinding down the 
Hindus.” “The Hindu was to be so reduced as to be left unable to 


49 ‘AIa-ud-d!n was not altogether ungrateful. Barani (Elliot and Dowson, 
vol. Ill, p. 179) tells us that he “grieved for’’ Ulugh Khan, his devoted brother, 
when the latter died. He rewarded the services rendered to him by ‘Ala-ul-Mnlk, 
Nusrat Khan and Malik Kafur. 

60 Briggs, vol. I, pp, 344-5. 

61 Elliot and Dowson, vol. Ill, p. 178. Pirishta, obviously deriving his 
information from Barani, gives a similar wjcount, with some modifications and 
embellishments- of his own. Briggs (vol. I, pp. 344-5) further improved the 
version left by him. Of. Dowson’s remark in the foot note, p. 178. 

62 See the account of Balban’s espionage system in Elliot and Dowson, 
TOl. m, pp. 101, 112. 
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keep a horse to ride on, to carry arms, to wear fine clothes, or to enjoy 
any of the luxuries of In order to provide for the prompt and 

effective execution of these measuro.^, ‘Ala-ud-din filled the offices of 
the state with ^^men whose indigence rendered them the servile instru^ 
meiits of his government/’®* 

.The one clear and consistent aim of *Ala^ud-din was to create a cen- 
tralised and well-regulated empire in which the will of the sovereign 
was to prevail over that of his nobles, officers and subjects alike. For 

a time at least he was successful. Firishta siays: the empire 

never flourished so much as in this reign. Order and justice prevailed 
in the most distant provinces.”” The failure of the system was pro- 
bably due as much to its own inherent defects os to the inability of his 
successors to use the majestic Herculean weapon. 

Towards the close of hig reign ‘Ala-udvdin seems to have lost his 
old vigour and political insight, and as a result the structure which he 
had created collapsed at once. *^The overthrow of his throne and 
family,” says Baranf, ^^arose from certain acts, of his own,”®* In the 
first place, Barani refers to the removal of ‘Vise and experienced 
men” and the appointment of young slaves and, eunuchs. It 
is difficult to say whether this mea^^ure was even partly respon- 
sible for the “overthrow of his throne andJ family.” Secondly, 
‘Ala-ud-dln “cauised a document to be drawn up, appointing Khizr 
Khan®^ his heir api)arent, and he obtained the signatures of the 


63 op, cit.f pp. 179-83. 

64 Briggs, vol. I, p. 346. This policy was successfully 'pursued by the first 
two Tudor kings of England. Baran! (Elliot and Dowson, vol. Ill, p. 207) says 
that during the later years of his reign ‘Alii-ud-din filled the offices with “young 
slaves who were ignorant and thoughtless, and with eunuchs without intelligence.’* 
If thc^e slaves and eunuchs were of the type of Malik Eafur — able and 
exclusively dependent upon the Sultan, — there is little reason to regret that they 
were preferred to those “wise and esfperienced men” for whom Barani sheds 
his tears. 

66 Briggs, vol. I, p, 876. 

66 ElUot and Dowson, vol. HI, p. 207. 

67 His eldest son. 
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nobles thereto.”^® But Khizr Khan was very young: and too much 
addicted to pleasiur© to discharge his duties. Thirdly, ‘Ala-ud-din 
showed undue favour to Malik Naib Kafur, whom he made commander 
of the army and wazlr. The elevation of the haughty eunnch to the 
highest position in the realm was naturally resented by the older 
nobles/® 

On the death of ^\la-ud-din, Kaffir ‘^assembled the principail 
nobles and officers in the palace and' produced a will of the late Sultan 
which he had! caused to be executed in favour of Malik Shahab-ud-din, 
removing Khizr Khan from* being heir-apparent/® With the a^ent of 
the nobles®^ he placed Shahab-ud^din upon the throne, but as the new 

sovereign was a child of only five or six years Malik Naib Kaffir 

himself undertook the conduct of the government/*®^ It is clear that 
the will which Kafur produced was either spurious or wrung from the 
old Sultto ‘‘when he was not in his senses/*®® In any cane, Kafdr was 
doubtless aware of the hostile attitude of the nobles, and considered it 
necessary to strengthen his own position by taking resoilt to a show of 
legality. Probably the reigning king had the right to choose any one 
of his sons as hia successor,®"^ The document which ‘Ala-ud-dm had 
already drawn up in favour of Khizr Khan was no inipediment, for a 
will is always liable to be set aside by the testator.®^ 


58 It is interesting to notice that even a strong king like *Ala-nd-dIn 
considered it necessary to secure baronial support. See the present ivriter’s 
article in the Indian 'ELutorical Quarterly (June, 1935) for the procedure followed 
by Iltutmish when he nominated Raziyyat as his successor. 

69 See the story of Kiifur’s “deadly enmity” with A>p Khan, the father-in-law 
and maternal uncle of Khizr Khan. (Elliot and Dowson, vol. Ill, p. 208) 

60 Khizr Khan had been imprisoned in the fort of Gwalior during the life 
time of ‘Ala-ud-din. (Elliot and Dowson, voL III, p. 208). 

61 Apparently the nobles were ready to support the de jncto master of the 
situation. 

62 Elliot and Dowson, vol. Ill, p. 209. 

63 Sir Wolseley Haig (p. 119) regards this will as “possibly authentic, but 
certainly procured by misrepresentation and under influence.” 

64 See the conveirsation between Iltutmish and his nobles in the present 
writer^s article in the Indian Historical Qiuirterly^ June, 1985. 

65 But what about the consent of the nobles? 
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Malik Kafiir endangered his jwsition by his naked tyranny* He 
ill-treated the members of the imperial falniily, and tried till the 
places of the old noblei?! with ‘‘creatures of his own/’*® The result 
was that within 35 days of his master’s death®^ he was assassinated.®* 

Mubarak Khan, an elder brother of Shahab-ud-din®* whom Kafiir 
had raised to the ’throne, was rescued' from the prison into which he had 
been thrown by the all-powerful eunuch, and was appointed director 
{nitlh) to the young king.^® The murderers of Kafiir were obviously 
detemiiied io be the power behind the throne. It is difficult toi under- 
stand why they should have elected to keep the younger brother on the 
tlirone when ‘the elder brother was alive and free from any incapacity 
such as blindness. It is perhaps still more difficult to understand why 
they should have placed the former under the guardianship of the latter. 
BaranL says that they “thouglit and boasted to themselves that 
they could remove and kill one of the two princes, and make the other 
one Suliian.”’' Be that as it may, Mubarak Khan remained in his 
anomalous position for several months, during which “he made fiiends 
of many of the maUks and amltsd^ Having thus strengthened his posi- 
tion, he ascended the throne with the title of Qu'tb-ud-din.^* 

There is an interesting point to be noted in ^his connection. The 
assassins of Kafur were not nobles; they were palhs^ slaves of 
‘Ala-ud-din. Their success temporarily made them masters of the 
situation, and they tried to seize the prerogatives of the nobility. They 
boasted that they were the king-makers. When Qutb-ud-din had ascen- 
ded the throne, they “claimed to have seats below the vi/iliks and 
awlrs, and to receive robes before them.” The creation of a new order 


66 Elliot and Dowson, vol. Ill, p. 209. 

67 Barani (op. rit., p. 208) says: ‘'Some say that the infamous Malik Naib 
Kfifilr helped his (i.e., 'Ala-ud-din’s) disease to a fatal termination.*’ 

68 op. eii., p. 200. 

69 Barani (op. cii,, pp. 209-10) says that Mubarak was seventeen or eij^bteen 
years old, while Shab&b-ud-dln was merely five or six, 

70 op. ctf., p. 210. 71 op. fit., p. 210. 

72 op. tii., p. 210. 
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ill the nobility was out of the question. Qutb-ud-diiii niurdered the 
piBks and put an. end to their pieteiisions.*^ 

“The accession of the new king”, we are told, “was universally 
accepted”, presumably because “the old servants of the state continued 
in their various posts, and retained tiieir gueat fiefs/ But “the 
Sultw attended to nothing but drinking, listening to music, debauchery 
and pleasure, scattering gifts, and gratifying his lust. If the MughaLs 
had come up during his reign, if a rival had made pretensions lo the 
throne, if any serious rebellion or sedition liad broken out in 
any quarter, no one can tell what might, liave happened to Delhi 
throxigh the Sultan’s negligence, heedlesmess and dissipation.”^^ This 
is Balaam’s estimate of Qutb-ud-din’s character. He took “an ijiordi- 
uate liking” for Khusrav Khan,’® placed him at the head of the army, 
and finally raised^ him to the office of wazlr.'^'^ This alienated tJie 
sympathy of the old no-bles who liad formerly supported him. They 
complained 'that “men of wisdbm and counsel were seti aside.” A coiisi- 
piracy to murdier the Sultan failed.^® The Sultan “gave way to wrath 
and obscenity, to severity, revenge, and heai^Uessness.”’® The old 
nobles tried to convince him that Khusrav was unfaithful, but he w'ould 
believe nothing against him.®® Finally, Khusrav murdered the Sulta^i 
with the help of his Parwari followers, and ascended the throne under 
the title of Sultan Nasir-ud-din.®^ 

The reign of the usurper was brief. In his anxiety to satisfy his 


73 op, cit., 'p. 210. Sir Wolseley Haig (p. 120) says that they “adopted an 
attitude similar to that of the Praetorian guards of the Roman Emperors.” 

74 op, cit, p. 214. 

76 op, cit,, p. 213. 

76 He was a Parwari (i.e., Gujarati) and his name was Hasan. (Elliot atid 

Dowson, vol. Ill, p. 211). Sir Wolseley Haig (p. 120) says that this “wretch 
Was by origin a member of one of those castes whose touch is pollution to a 
Hindu, whose occupation is that of scavengers, and whose f(k)d consists largely 
of the carrion which it is their duty to remove from byre and field. He was 
nominally a Muslim ” 

77 Elliot and Dowson, vol. Ill, p. 211. 

78 op, cit., p, 216. 

80 op, cit., pp. 219-20, 222. 


70 op, cit., p. 217. 

81 op, cit,, pp. 221-3. 
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Panvaii: friends lie seemed to give a Hindu cliaracter to Ms rule."^ The 
wives and handmaids of the loyal servants of the late Sult^i were given 
to "‘the Parwarisi and Hindus/' Titles were conferred on Lis relatives. 
“In the course of four or five d'ays i>reparations were mad© for idol 

worship in the palace It was Khusru’s design to increase the ifiu- 

portanc© of the Parwaais and Hindus! He attracted popular 

supi>oi-t by a liberal use of gc^ld.** 

The task of restoring dethroned Islam to its proper place was boldly 
taken up by Ghazi Khan who held the territory of Deobalpur/® 
Khusrav was deserted by his Muhammadan soldiers who “took the 
money of the wretched fellow, heaped hundreds of curses upon him and 
then went ik> their homes. He was defea'ted and beheaded.” 

Anilchandra Banerjee 


82 Barani (op. cit., p. 224) says that he conferred titles and offices on soihd 
prominent Hubammadan nobles only to '^keep up a delusive show.” 

88 op. eit., pp. 228-6. 84 op. cit., p. 225. 

86 op, eit ,9 pp. 824-8. 86 op. cit, p. 227* 

87 op4 oil*! p, 226. 



Bacial and Cultural Interrelations between India and 
the West at the Dawn of the Age of Copper 

The last decade has been remarkable for the addition to our know- 
ledge in the field of oriental pre-history. This will be self-evident io 
anybody who- has to begin, as be must, with 1m Frehistoite orient ale, the 
monumental compilation of De Morgan, the immortal discoverer of 
Siisa culture and who shares with Du llois the credit of opening up 
the orient to pre-historic anthrojwlogy. 

The posthumous work of De Morgan could not take advantage of ihe 
momentous dis^^covery of the Indus Valley cultures at Molienjo-daro in 
Sind by Eeikhal Das Banerjea in 1924. 

Later researches in Peking, Palestine and Java and the African zone 
of Kenya call for the re-orientation of outlook about the origins of liuman 
culture. They liave emphasised more than ever some routes being used 
by even Palseanthroipic man in the course of migrations in Europe, Asia 
and Africa. Inteipretation of the affinities of the Tabun Skulil and 
other Palestine Neandertahaloidsi with tlioste of Wgandoaug in Java on 
the one hand and the European type** on the other is beyond the scope 
of this paper but tbey should make us pause and consider whether the 
highways of human migrations in later times were not lying across 
familiar tracks scooped out of the most favourable geog'raphical jxissi- 
bilities even early in Palaeolithic times. We will leave also to 
Mr. Leakey to explain clearly the routes followed by the fabricators of 
the cou'p^de-poing from, the Seine to the Narbada by the descendants of 
his Eanam and Kanjera early Palaeolithic Homo Sapieus-like types from 
the borders of Kenya. 

The problems of Neolithic origins and at least so far as their early 
diffusion is concerniedi have become more and more complex. 

In the course of my tour in Polynesia investigating Indian elements 
in Polynesian culture on behalf of the Bishop Museum I w’^as constantly 
being reminded of De Morgan^s dictum of the difference between Neoli- 
thic culture proper which contain celts to be found in S. India, 
N.S. India and up to the Pacific and the chalcolithic civilisations which 

l.H.Q., t>£C£&£B£in, 1935 12 
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utilised aluug with co|>per laie l*aJi«olitJiio uiid Mesolithic type? 
of hakes exteiuliii^- wesiwarcL^ from Central and N. W. India. 
J^ike the ‘control factor’ in psychological investigations^ students of 
cluilcolitliic origins will do well to remember as types of contrast the 
cultures of the Pacific and the New World which, broadly speaking, did 
not emerge out of a neolithic phase into a chalco-lithic or coppier and 
bronze civilisation as vve are familiar with in the Old World. (Let us 
leave aside for the present the intriguing question of trans-Pacific con- 
tact to expilain similiarities, e.g., tie-dye in East India, Java and Peru 
or Gifford’s suggestion of the origin of pottery (manufactured by wheel, 
paddle and non-paddle methods) in South America, Africa and Oceania 
in the culture-centre area of the potter’s wheel {l^otUry-MaHng m the 
South West by E. W. Gifford, Calif. Pub. in Amer. Arch. & Eth. 1928, 
p. 737) ; these 'and other traits are not accepted by Americanists as having 
migrated to the New World from the Old on account of their absence in 
Oceania (in spite of the philological efforts of Dr. Rivet and others). Our 
study of the New World, liowever, shows that the Old World ehalcolithic 
origins lie with the queetion of the origins of the Cattle-Cereal s-W^heel- 
Plough culture complex (in the language of Prof. Wissler). Polynesia 
everywhere reminded me of a type of culture which might have been the 
background out of which the ehalcolithic culture of Egypt, Sumer, Susa 
and the Indus Valleys might have risen. The taro and the banana and 
the hen and the pig were the humble precursors of the rearing of wheat 
and the domestication of cattle and Tapa haa given place lo weaving-'. And 
perhaps if Mr. Hevesy is right the magic-ritual beginnings of the writing 
of an astoundingly similar type of scripts is to be found in the Easter 
Islands. ^‘Cette ecriture neolithique, cet ancetre de touies les ecritures, 
ne raurions nous done toute la culture, au mo-ment de sa decouverte, etait 
neolithique encore.” {Siir une Ecriture Ocecunienne paraUsaut (Vorigine 
neolitUi^ue by M. G. de Hevesy, Budl. Soc. Prehist. Franc. 1933, p* 13). 
The Polynesians in their physical features by the range of their shade? 
of skin colour from fair to brown, by their fine nose^, and specially 
medium and broad heads appeared to me so much akin to the Indo-Aryan 
brackycephala of India and in some cases there was just a slight mixture 
of Mongol traits which reminded me stix>ngly of the statuettes of Mohen- 
jo-dai^o^ might then possibly indicate the isolation in insular conditions 
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of a pr€¥-chalcolitliic type of culture that we meet with in Susa or the 
Indus Valleys. 

It is a far cry from the broad-headed Caucasics of present 
day Polynesia, Bengal, Gujrat, the Homo-alpiiius of Europe to 
the statuettes in the Louvre from the first Chaldeo-Elamite period, or 
from early Sumer and Mohenjo-daro, hut the family liheness in them 
will be apparent to any scrutinising investigator. It is more hazardous 
to try to link up culture patterns with physical types. The great studiets 
In comparative pottery have evoked from Mr, Frankfort a generalisation ; 
**In Egypt, Palestine and Syria the earliest pottery is markedly skeiio- 
morphic and that whatever natural objects are pictured their style 
betrays a naturalised mentality; and if again in Central or Eastern 
Europe we find a curious pottery, ornamented with ribbon-like spirals, 
which in a latter stage are sometimes vivified .so as to resemble animals 
or plants; while on the other hand in the *^Highhand zone’’ stretching 
from Armenia Avestward across the Hellespont into Europe, we find in 
different regions at different periods, a pottery with tectonic ornamenta- 
tion consisting of simple geometric two dimensional designs (ribbon-like) 
without many traces of a skeuomorpihic origin, and revealing when 
natural object^, are represented, an abstract mentality, then perhaps we 
combine these observations with the results of anthropometry and venture 
on the supposition that tlie last named stylistic peculiarities are correlated 
with the distribution of ^LAlpine man”, and that Mediterranean man is 
distinguished by the realism on the north and south of this wedgeshapped 
hightend' zone {Studies iii the Early Pottery of the Near East by H. 
Frank/fort, vol. II, Ijondon 1927, p. 4). 

It is very rash to attempt to correlate culture-types with race. But 
comparative study is always a corrective. Thus we may take the 
megalithic races of India at least the few that have been studied. They 
come mostly from South India where the do>lmeng abound so much so that 
in one district alone over thousands are found. Dr. Ghiirye’s study of 
the megalithic monuments in India is exhaustive and/ shows the wide 
diversity of types and the siiujilarity in features between these in archi- 
tectural with those of Europe which cannot be a mere fortuitous co-inci- 
dence. Dr. Wilkes studio the culture relations of these with those of 
Europe and tried to make them a peg for his favorite theory of Nordic 
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uiigratioE from tlio sliores of the Baltic to tlie heart of India. But the 
crania show the furthest possible divergence from any European type. 
The crania as studied from Adittannallur in South India, in the words of 
Dr. (jiuha, show very long type of head, the average cephalic index 
falling below 70, the supra-orbital regions prominent, nasal bones de- 
pressed at tlie root, forehead receding, slightly prognathous and agreeing 
very well with the Veddali type.^^ Some preliminary measurements 
with another skull from Ranchi in N,E. India as studied by Mr. Susanta 
Bose shows a closely approximating primitive type of skull. They could 
have belonged only to such types as are found in the jungles of South 
and Koiih-East India who liave been classified; in such a manner that 
emphasies their Negroid or Australoid feattixes. They are thus called 
Australoid-Vedaici (Giufirida-Ruggeri) pre-Dravidian (Hacldon) 
proto-Negroid (Lapicque), a subtype of the old Wteddid Race (Von 
Eikstedt) and held to be ‘the real and; genuine ancient Indians’. Thus 
the megalithic peoples of India form a strange contrast to the races from 
such rude stone monuments iii Europe where so many advanced typjes 
are juxtaposed. At leaM we have not the dictum of ‘Jong barrows 
long men’ and ‘round barrows round men’ fit for application to any 
megalithic crania in India so far as is known. 

Of the non-megalithic crania from N.E. India two are known which 
com^ from Bayana in Agra apd Sialkot in the Punjab. The antiquity 
of the fornix is very great and it mdght bear fair coanparigons with the 
type from Ohercassel which Keith spoke of as proto-Nordic or the 
dolichocephals of Ofnet or the crania from Elementeita and Nakuru, 
The ancient Hindu anatomist Su&uta, a senior to Hippocrates, laid down 
as the part of a series of anthropo-clinic observations in ibe detection of 
a long-lived bio-harmonic type of man a propoiiionatie developiment of 
the frontal, parietal and occipital regions. Jt is such a well-formed 
bio-harmonic type that we meet with in pre-chalcolithic, neolithic 
and pre-neolithio times well spread in Africa, A^ia and Europe. 
This type stands in definite contrast to the more primitive Asselar, 
Boekop, Annamite Dong Thouc, Wadljak or Talgai types as widely 
spread in pre-Neolithic tinges and whose survivals may be found perhaps 
in the megalithic crania from India. 

With the Sialket cranium we have to reckon with a still further 
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adTanced type and still more so is the case with more well-formed skull 
from the chalcolithic remains at Nala in Baluchistan. Here we have to 
face the type like that of the Badarians and Amratiansi of Egypt and the 
Natufians of Paleetiue. The Nala cranium, can he compared with the 
Anau type but more well formed cranial vault and the distinct steno- 
pentagonoidic feature may lead it to be cdassed in the Eur-African type 
—the proto-Mediterranean type. In certain respects the skull betrays 
more affinities with the Corded-Ware crania or dolichoid types fromi 
Erfurt and Lingelsheim. 

Similarity in crania types go hand in hand with the culture affi- 
nities between the Eurasia tic and Afrasian civilisations in Neolithic and 
Chalcolithic times. Gordon Chilcle identifies the earliest Neolithic cul- 
tures in Europe with those fromt Egypt w^hich spread by North Africa 
and also thinikgi that the earliest culture of Central Europe was in relation 
with Crete and Anatolia and that the painted ware culture in Thessaly, 
Bulgaria, the Ukraine and Transylvania was closely similar to that in 
Asia and there was cultural infiltration from Sumer via Troy up the 
Danube valley across Central Eussia (New Light on the Most A7wient 
Eastf p. 300). He holds that the beginning of intelligent metallurgy in 
Euro]>e were inspired albeit indire(.*tly from Asia (Ibid,), The centre of 
metallurgy was supposed by De Morgan to be near the Caucasus and 
Frankfort i.s also of the same opinion. ^‘There are detailed resemblances 
between China pottery on the one hand and Baluchistan wares on the 
other which suggest a centre of diffusion somewhere to the west of the 
Pamir and the Hindu Kush and to the South of the Caucasus andi the 
Caspian Sea’’ (Frankfort, op, ait., p. 190). 

Sir John Marshall’s detailed report on Mohenjo-daro and Indus 
Valley cultures, Sir Aurel Stein’s discovery of pre-historic site in 
Northern and Southern Baluchistan (vide Mem. Arch, Survey of India, 
nos. 35, 37 & 43) and last but not least Mr. N. G. Majumdar’d discovery 
of pre-Mohenjo-daro phase with a Susa I affinity (Eo^lorations in Sind, 
M^ein, Arch, Survey of l^idia, No. 48, Delhi, 1934) have widened our 
knowledge of the cultural rapport between the Indo-Iranian borderlands 
and the Armenian zone. In fact what Frankfort suggested a few years 
ago is being more and more justified, ^‘Tlie pottery known from Tell 
Knndwi iu the Zhob valley in N.E, Baluchistan may belong to the 
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Peisian-Aiineiiiuu province. Witli Seistaii it has in common the motive 
of u sloping*: oval liatched or cra&s^hatclied and further some sugg^estions 
of tlie first Siisiau style and its descendants. In claiming the existence 
o? a more or less liomogeneous Armenian cultural province we have al- 
ready left tile solid foundations on which we had based the other 
groupings, viz., Seistan-Susa I, Tell-el-Obeid and Tforth Syria-Assur- 
Ki'^Ii-Susa 1 1’’ {op. cif., p. 188). Mr. Frankfort need have no mis- 
givings. Mr. Majuiudar’s recently found groups of pottery from Amri, 
Phauro and (ihazi Shah in Sind have been correlated with the Zhob 
pottery on the one hand and those from A1 Uhaid and Sainarra in Meso- 
potamia, Susa I and Tepeli Miisyan in Western Persia and Shahr-i- 
sokhtu and other sites in Seistan on the other (Majumdar, op. cit., 
p. 152). Routes from Baluchistan to Sind still used by the Baluchis and 
Brahuis are mainly through llio Mula Pass and another by way of Pandi 
Wahi and Tando Rahim Khan. So aW Steia describes the loxite of 
tribal migrations eastwwd from the side of Anatolia passing through 
the North and the South of the great central deserts of Persia. The 
northern path lay through Azerhaizan along the slopes of the Elburz 
and the second route stretched from Kurdistan through Luristan, Bak- 
trian country eastwards. The aridity of Mekraii was no barrier. 
Another line of advance lay through Seistan, the fertile lenninal basin 
of Helmiiiul, the broad valleys of Arachosia to Kandahar and the 
plateaux of Ghazna (Stein, ‘The Indo-Iranian Borderlands', Jonr. Hoy. 
Anfhrop, hut.y 1934, p. 19G). 

Having thus thought out the possibilities of the antiquity of racial 
contact in the Eurafrican, Eurasiatic and Afrasian zones as stretching 
back to the Palaeolithic Neandertlialoid^Sj and the further intimacy of 
contact whenever and wherever in the dim| dawn of civilisation the 
cattles-cereal-wheel-plough culture-complex with the beginnings of 
wanting and working in copper, weaving and painted pottery came into 
being (one trait in which had left its legacies, as some think eVen as far 
as Easter Islands) we have gradually narrowed down the circle of our 
investigations to what has been termed happily by Frankfort as the 
Artnenian-Per^ian culture area and which Stein and Majumdar’s re- 
searches bind intimately with the Indus-Valley. One can no longer 
study any of thesa areas in isolation. Let us now enter into the discussion 
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as to wlwj were responsible posiiibly for the great revolutions in civilisa- 
tion at tbe dawn of tlie copper age? AVe liave to fall buck on the aciiial 
study of the peoples of this area, the classification of their languages and 
the few dated cranial finds. After De Morgan, another hreucli 
authority has happily collected most of the data for us, I mean, Con- 
tenuin his masterly Manuel d\^rch(:o}oyle Onenhde (Paris, 1931). He 
has show^n that in the present state of our knowledge we have 1o face 
three gix)ups of languages in this tract: — 

(1) AVe^t Asiatic which includes Sumerian, Gouti (invaders of 
Zagros), Elamite, Kassite (mountaineers of Zagros), Mitaiuiiaii of Upper 
Syria, Hittite dialects, Vaunic and other minor languages of Asia Minor 
such as Caidan, Lycian, Lydian etc. ; 

(2) Oriental with Akkadian (Assyro-Babylonia) western with Can- 
nanite, Aramaic, Akkadian, Phoenician, Moabite, Hebrew; and 

(3) Indo-European . 

It is a first principle of anthropology that linguistic families should 
not be correlated with racial groups and we should not coniniit the 
absurdities of composing ‘brachy cephalic dictionaries’. But since the 
linguists took the wind out of the sail of ethnologists, phiWogical terms 
still hold the clay in ethnic classifications. Thus the Semitic grou]) and 
the Semitic headforms may be left out at the ouset as standing in a clear 
distinct type. But what about the distinctions of the Indo-European and 
the AVestem Asiatic languages. Dr. Autran had long ago preseiitedi his 
thesis that he thinks that “sous le rappoit langue Sumer represente, en 
tout cas, Pun des elements qui, en des temps fort aiicieus, out concouru 
a la formation de rindo-europeeii ; sous le rapport culture, que celle de 
Sumer est, dans une large mesure, a la base de la notre ; pour le vocabu- 
laire, en paitioulier, il semble qu-ici tout comme en iiido-europeen 
classique, Pon doive, d’emblee, renoncer a faire le depart entre le vieux 
fends de termes origiuellement identiques et la masse <le ceux qui, 3)ar 
inille voies diverses, soiit venue ou revenus s’aggreger soit au sumerien, 
suit a'tel ou tel dailecte indo-europeen ancien” (C. Autran, Smit^nen et 
Indo-Ewropeeriy Paris 1925, p. 169). In 1907 Prof. Hugo AVinckler 
found in the treaties between Subbiluliuma, king of the Hittites and 
Mattinza, king of Mitanni of about 1400 B.C. the mention of the gods 
‘mhibra’, ^uru-w-na’, ^a-ru-na’, ‘in-diara’, 'na-s (a) -at-ti-ia' which 
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lie identified with the Vedic gods and it has been supposed that the tribes 
who f)roiiglit the worshij) of these gods came from Eastern Iran (see 
Jacobi, “On the antiquity of Yedic culture,*’ JIIAS,, 1909, pp. 720 sq,). 
As for Elam or Susiana, tlie key-culture of this area, we know that “by 
the time of Sargon in any case tlie land was iiiliahited by peoples speak- 
ing tlie Anzanite language assigned by Speiser to the Japhetic group. 
At least the kings of Elam defeated by iSnrgoii ha<l gH>od xAuzanite 
names’' (Gordon Childe, op. rit., p. 231). So also we find the, Cas«ites 
possessed a. sun-god witli Vedic-like name Surias. Kennedy tried to show 
the traces of the Aryans among the invaders of the Tigris- Euphrates low- 
lands between 2000-1700 B.C. and thought that the interruption of the 
jade trade between Khotan and Western Asia by the 22nd or 21st cen- 
tury B.C, was due to the movements and settileinents in Bactria by the 
Aryan (see JRAS.^ 1909, pp. 1095-1119). Heniiaun Brunhofer in his 
Urgescliichte der Af'ier in Vorder-mulCentralasien tried to bring foi-ward 
a host of Vedic names from Eg Vedic texts identifying them with geogra- 
phical, tribal and peisonal names in Iran and further west and even 
ingeniously interpreted a hymn as describing the fall if Babylon from 
the Rg Veda. So the movement of these Japhetic speaking peoples has 
to be re-examined not only in the light of Mohenjo-daro but also the 
still mysterious origins of the civilisation known to us from the Vedic 
texts. 

The readers? of Sir John MarshaU’s volumes will have the im^pres- 
siou that the non- Vedic and non-Aryan stamp of the Mohenjo-daio 
culture has been settled/ once for all. Dr. Ifarendia Nath Law’s fine 
critical suinmaiy of the position takpsai up by Sir John shows that the 
grounds on which Mohenjo-daro culture are dissociated fiom those of 
the Vedic Aryans are really the results of arguing in a vicious circle 
(see IHQ., vol. VIII, no. 1, pp. 121-C4). First of all, the dale of 
the Vedic Aryans fixed at 1500 B.C., which is still uncertain, is 
taken for granted ; and Mohenjo-daro is settled as pre-Vedic. Similarly 
the question of the ‘Aryan tyjje of head’ h to he decided before we 
diFinisB the Mohenjo-daro crania or statuettes as belonging to non-Aryan 
types. 

Let us leave aside the hypothesis based on slippery foundation of 
inteTpretations of Vedic eulture and examine the craniological evidence. 
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Here again so far as tlie publii^Iied reports are concerueA an elaborate 
theory Iras been reared on the evidence of four skulls in Mohenjo-daro 
of which one was modern, two were badly damaged and the fourth was 
reconstmcted and from several skeletons huddled) in a room pell mell 
perhaps the victims of torture or treasure-diggers buiied under the 
debris. And yet we are told that tliere were proto- Australoid, 
Mediterranean, Mongolo- Alpine elements. The Nala skull had' been 
adjudged to be Mediterranean on the analogy of Buxton’s study of the 
Kish skulls; even the Comhe Capelle affinities proposed by Buxton for 
Anau were found to fit in with the Nala cranium by the same 
authors ! 

The other series of crania that call for comparison with the Molien- 
jo-daro and Harappa types are those from Kish and Tell el Obeid. At 
Kish the skulls found by Langdon have been found to consist of two 
elements, the first a dolichocephalic type similar to that of the Arab 
which perhaps constituted the conquerors of Asia Minor, the autoch* 
thones of Western Asia, the Oriental race of Fisher and the second is a 
brachy cephalic type of Alpine, Armenoid, Dinaric affinitiet^. This ty|^ 
is well extended westwards up to Bengal. This is the same type as found 
by Ujfalvy and Lapouge amongst the brachy cephalic leptorrhines of 
Western Asia which came to be called by von Luschan as Armenoid and 
by Oiuffrida Bug’geri as Homo Indo-Europieaus brachimorphus 
armeno^pamiriensis and just fits in with Sergi's Eurasiatio tyx>e 
extending from Iran to Bengal. At El Obeid in 1923-4, 17 crania 
were found, of which 12 were dolichoceplials, 2 sub-dolichoceplial 
and one sub-brachycephal (Cephaic index, 80. 2) and 4 crania were 
found at TJr next yeai' which were all dolicliocephal. Mr. Watelin has 
found several skulls at Kish which are reported to be brachyeephal. 
Keith considers that the Sumerians had been a branch of the Caucasic 
stock which had fuirnished Europe with its population comxmsed 
of the Iranians and the Semites but more of the former than of the latter. 
Boule iliiuks the Akkadians and Sumerians to be of coimmon origin and 
he joins them to the Hittites and thinks their origin to have been 
brachyeephal. Contenu by a study of the sculptured faces thinks that the 
archaic Sumerians were brachy cephals and at the time of’ Gudea race 
mixture made the sculptors give a large place to mesaticephals or sub- 

BECEMBBE, 1935 
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<.V>Ii(‘ho(! 0 [)hiiLs with ilie uccipiit rounded. (Vide Coiiteuu, op, cif,, 
vol. II, jjp. r)T(i-82). 

Til a study of fa(*e-]>ro|)(>rtions the old luinuonies used by 
iu India prior io Christian era as to the orinio-glabella, g'lal>ella- 
8ul)ua>ale and suhiiasale-nienton distanees being equal in Rajacaknivartl 
or royal leader types is still useful. We notice by a comparison of the 
staiiiettes in the Louvre of the first ehaldeo-elamite period, the Sumerrau 
statuettes and those from Mohenjo-daro being more or less of the type 
in which the nasal region is proportionately longer. The depicting of 
the eyes is almost, of the sarnie type in all these three regions, a featuie 
which led curiously enough the reporters of Mohenjo-daro to detect a 
Mongol trait but which was just a mark possibly for indicating different 
temperamental types the small bamboo^bow eyes or utpal-leaf eyes for 
the ascetic temperaments, fish-nia»w eyes for ladies and courtesans, lotus 
leaf eyes for ordinai^y men as is found in the system current in the N.W . 
India in very ancient jire-Christiau tradition in the text of ^agnajit 
(Vide Dokumente der indische^i Kunyt, — Dc&s CiWa^olk,'iana lierau^egel>en 
und tibersetzt von Berthold Laufer, Leii)zig 1913). The vertical knot 
(w^wi.sa) is absent in these statuettes but is to be found in one Mohenjo- 
daro statuette (see A rch, Survey Report of India, 1925-2G, plate xxxviii) 
and will be recognised in Hittite statuettes as in the case of the wan'ior 
god from Zendjirli of 1400 B.C. The head-form in all these cases is of 
the type of a dhatra or umbrella, spread or roimd. Here also as in Neoli- 
thic and Bronze Age in Central Europe we could distinguish between 
what has been called by Fischer as ^‘the piano-occipital and the curvo- 
occipital form.” In Zentraleuiopa kann man zeigen, dass es sclioii 
neolithisch zweierlei Brachycephalen gibt; die PfaJilbauter, besonders 
die west-lichen, haben ruude gewdlbte Schadel, eiue andere weuiger 
sesshafte, einwandernde, reisige Bevolkerung, die die Hoheii besetzt. 
Kulturell ist sie durch die Glockenbecker characterisiert-, htat typisch 
hohe char'ackteristische Kurzscliadel mit flachem stellaufsteigenedem 
Hinterhaupt. Leider k bis jetzt die schone, neuere XJuteiscbeidung von 
flachem und gewolbtem brachycephalem Hinterhaupt — plano-ocoipitaler 
und kiirvoccipitaler Form — die man an rezenten Tirolen-schadeln treflen 
kann, nocli nicht auf diese neolithischeu Fonnen angewandt worden. 
Sehen diese Schadel der dlockenbeckerbevblkerung* ganz so aus wie 
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plano-occipitale sie sind' vielleicht die ersten nachweisbaren Vertreter der 
Dinari'schen Rasse in ZeutraeuTopa (Fkcher, 'Anihr&pologie^ p. 162), 
Tile Mobenjo-daro statuettes slicw both the planocoipital and curvocci- 
pital forms. In the brachycephalic regions of India with leptorrhine 
types we have as in Bengal today oftener plano-occipital types). At 
J hangar in Sind ascribed to a post-Mohenjo-daro phase the characteristic 
belhbeakers were found to be predominant (N, G. Majumdar, op, 
p. 69). 

Thus as it is possible the population of Susa, Sumer and Indus. 
Valley might have been mixed but the statuettes invariably reveal the 
ruling and the aristocratic element to be distinctively brachycephalic 
with often plano-occipital features. The researches of Von Luschan 
have shown the Hittites to be ailso of the same type as the present in- 
habitants of Armenia and Anatolia. In Europe the Neolithic banded- 
ware folk in Silesia is spoken of as brachycephal while the oorded-ware 
cnilture in the same region according to Fischer perhaps represents a 
Nordic immigration. The Pile-dwelling folk and the Bell-beaker folk 
are found to be brachycephal?. Have we then in tie Susa-Sunier-Indiis 
chalcolithic folk the evidences of the migrations of the brachycephalic 
folk who were responsible perhaps for the cattle.-cereal-whcel-plough- 
complex and the prehistoric migration of leucedermic leptoorhine ele- 
ments in India notably in Gujrat and Bengal? Until bilingual inscrip- 
tions are found, Mohenjo-daro and Harappa seals must be considered as 
unread and the language of the peoples unknown. But from the cranio- 
metric similarity with the Susians and identity in types with the people 
speaking the outer- Aryan group of languages in India m»ay we consider 
them to be* a branch of the Japhetic stock? Bo we not see here the same 
movements whose repercussions are found in distant Europe in Neolithic 
and early Bronze Age? And throughout these regions the intrusions of 
a combating Nordic type seems to be later and resulting in the destruc- 
tion of these settled urban types. 
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The Buddhist Meditation 


INTRODUCTOBY 

Silavisttddhi (etlueal purity) and cittarimddhi (menial purity) are 
the two vital conditions to be fulfilled by the bhikkhuH for the realisation 
of Nibbana, and the major portion of ilie Buddhist texts is devoted to 
the exposition of these two virnddhU, Many modern writers have dealt 
comprehenHively with stla-visnddhi teaching's of Buddhism but few have 
taken up for detailed study the teachings dealing with cittavisuddhi. 
The principal reason for such one-sided' study is that the purification of 
mind is attained through meditational practices, and tlie lessons on such 
practices can be best, and are actually, imparted orally, and perhaps 
secretly, by the dcdrya to liis antecdnhi. An exposition however 
detailed of these practices cannot make itself sufficiently explicit* The 
only comprehensive attempt to give an exposition of the practices has 
been made by Buddhaghosa in his Visvddhimagga, Tlie object of this 
paper is to present to the inquisitive a connected intelligible account 
of what Buddhaghosa has said. It will sen^e as a guide io tliose who 
feel interested in the Nikaya pa, ‘usages dealing with satipattli^dnmy 
jit anas, brahwavihdras, ahhinnds, etc. Dr. Ehys Davids has edited a 
late Sinhalese work on the subject, entitled the Yogdvaeam* s* Man/ual 
of Indian Mysticism os practised by the Bvddhists with an Introduc- 
tion. This work, however, does not help 115 much. Very recently Mr. 
G. Constant Lounsbery has compiled a treatise entitled La Meditation 
Bouddhique (Paris 1935), in which he has put together most of the 
available materials scattered in the Buddhist texte with the aid of 
personal instruct ion.s of the well-known Sinhalese monks Jl^anatiloka, 
Narada, Parawahera Vajirafiana and Samana Mahinda. This is a 
useful work and its value would have been much enhanced if he had 
utilised the VisnddMrnngga exhaustively. The present paper, we hope, 
will facilitate to a certain extent the study of the Buddhist 
meditational practices. 

A series of spiritual exercises has been prescribed for a monk 
tijT attaining complete control over the mind {citta). In verse after 
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verse in the Dhammapada and in passages after passagea in tlie 
IfJkayas the difficulty of controlling the fickle vitta has been dilated 
upon, and at the same time it lias been, emphasised that the only means 
of attaining Nibbdna is by curbing the citta, i.e. withdrawing it from 
all that is attractive in the world and directing it to the highes-t goal. 
There are endless upakJalesas like raga, dosa, moha which never ])ermit 
citta to rest at peace, and the various meditational practices prescribed 
in the Buddhist t-exis have for their first object the steadying of the 
mind so as not to be aflected hy the vreal and woevs of the world. It is 
only with a steady mind that one is capable of comprehending the 
essential oneness or sameness and vaJstuess of the beings of the universe 
— ^the Nibb^a of the different schools' of Buddhist philosophy. 

It is almost an axiomatic truth that control over mind is attained 
through meditational exercises. Buddhaghosa has often used the 
two words citta and savuidhi synonymously. He gives the etymo- 
logical meaning of samadhi thus : 

^^Samadhanatthena samadhi, ekaralnimane citta-cetasikanarn 
samam samma ca adharam thapanan ti vuttam hoti.’^ (Vism,, 
p. 84). 

[Samadhi means firmly placing; on one object the act of 
putting or placing the mind and mental functions equally and 
properly is so called.] 

There is a graduated course in these meditational exercises, and 
this course ranges from the most elementary form of samadhi, i.e. 
simple fixation of mind on a black or white circular spot to the most 
subtle when the meditator loses wholly his consciouanesg, and sensation 
and reaches a state wdiich almost akin to the state of death 
{sannmedaiyitamTodhn), (See Dutt, Aspecjts of Mahdyana Buddhism, 
pp. 158-61). 

Bnddhagliosa, in order to bring out the various characteristic 
features of a samadhi, has adopted the usual Buddhist (aUguttara) 
method! of numerical classification which is as follows: — 

(A) Samodhie of two kinds: 

1. upacara-samadhi and appana-^amadW. While a tempting 
concentration of mind, upacdra is said to be that mental 
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state wliieh iin medial ely precedes the fixation of the mind 
oil a ceitiiiu iwiid ; the fixation is aiipana (Saiis. arpand). 
It may he descrihed also as the preparatory attempts for 
develop! tliorou8:h eoucentration of mind, i.e., appand; 

2. (a) lokiya 0-^- kusalacitta) and lokuttara (i.e. with 

ariyamagga) ; 

(h) sappitika (with joy) and nippitika (witliont joy); 

(c) sukhasa]ia^>'ata (associated Avith a happy state of mind) 
and upekkhasahag'uta (associated with equable state of 
mind). 

(B) Samadhis of three kinds; 

3. (a) hina (low’d), majjhima. (middle), and panita (hif?her); 

(b) savitakka-savieara (with discursive and discriminatory 

thoughts), avitakka^vicaramartta (without. discursive 
thoughts, but with discrimination), and avitakka-avicara 
(wdthout. discursive and discriminatory thoughts); 

(r-) piti-sahagata (with joy), suklia-sahagata (with happy state 
of mind), and upekkha-sahagata (w’ith equanimity 
of mind) ; 

(d) pariita (small) (while in upacara-bhfimi), mahaggata 
(large) ^wdiile in riipavacara-kusala and arupavacara-ikusala 
bhfimis) and appamaiia (measureless) (Avhile ariyamagga- 
sampayutta). 

(C) Samadhis of four kinds : 

4. (a) dukkhupatipado dandhabhinuo, dukkhapatipado khippa- 

bhihho, sukhupatipado dandhahhihho, and sukhilpaiipado 
khippabhififio. 

{Pafipada is that part of mental exercise which is necessary 
for collecting one^s thoughts and reaching the upanaira stage> and 
ahhiHnu refers to the next course of exercises which lead to appana 
(i.e. fixing mind upon one point) 

Dukkha here means 'with diflSculty’ as opposed to sukhd 
*with ease’; similarly dandha means' ^sjow’ as opposed to hJiippa 
^quicik’.] 
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(b) paritto parittaramrnaiio (not of a high order with limited 
basis of meditation), paritto uppaiiiana.rammaino (not of a 
high order but with unlimited basis of iiiediitation), appa- 
uiano parittaramniaiio (unliiniled but with a limited basis 
of meditation), appaniaiio appamaiiarammaiio (unlimited 
with unlimited basis of meditation). 

(c) vitakka (discursive tlioiights), vicara (discriminatory 
thoughts), piti (joy), and sukha (happy stiate of mi ad) — 
four combinations of any two or more of these. 

(d) hanabhagiya (belonging to a lower category), thitibbagiyo, 
(belonging to steadying category), visesabliagiyo (belong- 
ing to a higher category)^ and nibhedhabhagiyo (belonging 
to the highest) ; 

(e) kaniuvacaro (belonging to the sensus sphere), rupavacaro 
(belonging to the sphere of formas.), arupavacai’o (belonging 
to the sphere of formless), and apaxiyapanno (belonging to 
the highest) ; 

(f) chanda-samadhi (concentration by means of strong will), 
viriya-samadhi (by means of energy), citta-samadhi (by 
means of mind-coiitrol) and vimaiusa-samadlii (by meunsi of 
examination); see also Majjhhna, II, p. 11. 

The aWve classification helps us only to comprehend the various 
mental stales accompanying the different kinds of meditation but it 
does not tell us anything about the graduated course to l>e followed by an 
adept for passing from the lowest to the highest samadhi. Buddhaghosa, 
how’ever, has- gone into minute details of the i)rocesses which induce 
samadhi and it will now he our object to go into them. We shall con- 
sider the following in due order: 

(i) the Palihodhm or hindrances to the practice of samadbis, 

(ii) forty kammatthana^i or the objects of meditation, 

(iii) kalyanamitta kammatthanadayaka or the spiritual preceptor; 

(iv) the candidate, and 

(v) the successive steps in meditation 4 
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(i) I’AJJnODlIAS 

The ohsi nu t ions to oiie praetisino- lueditaiioji may he of a varied 
nature as described in the Miynidnpdulta (pp. dG5-d99). liuddhughosa 
puts lliem in a more ijractical form and enumerates them as» follows: 

Avaso ca kulaiu labho gano kainman ca pahca'mam 
addhanaiu nati abadho gautho iddhi ti te dasa ti. 

Tiiese ten, Buddhagliosa explains, act as liindraiiees not to all but 
only to those who has got mental weaknesses as detailed below : 

(i) AcCisa or dwelling places of monks. This affects those 
inonha who tahe interest in the construction of monasteries, 
stupas, and so forth. 

(ii) Kulu or family. It ati'ects those who care more for the 
welfare of liis relatives or families of his lay-devotees than 
that of his own self. 

(iii) Ldhlia or gain of food and clothes. It sometimes becomet? 
a source of distraction to the inonk^ of repute, for greater 
demand is made uimri their time by people for the privi- 
lege of giving them food and clothes, and not unofteii these 
demands are created by liis fellow-brethren wdio take 
advantage of his company and receive gifte along with 
him, 

(iv) Gnna or members of the congregations. There are soaue 
monks whose time is tuiken up in teaching the texts of the 
Sutta or Abhidhammapitaka and hardly find time to he 
alone and practise meditations. 

(v) Kannmmm or worjks. Buddhaghosa takes it to mean 

nuvakammam (construction or repair of building’s). He 
says that much of a monk’s time who supervises the build- 
ing works is taken up in calculating wages of labourers or 
the works done or to be done, 

(vi)i Addhiliuifw, or wayfaring. There are occasions when a 
montk has got to go to a place to give ordination to a person 
or to procure any requisite. By leaving it undone, h© 
tries to gain concentration of mind but fails to do so. 
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(vii) Ndti or roilatives including in this case the teachers, 
disciples or fellow-brethern of the church. Sicknesa of any 
of the iidtis is a source of distraction to some monks. 

(viii) Abddhu or one’s own sickness which requires medicine to be 
cured. 

(ix) Gantha or scriptures. Some are so absorbed in studying 
the scriptures that they do not find time or feel inclined to 
practise meditation. 

(x) Iddhi or miraculous powers. These are attained as one 
adyances in meditation but their use causes hindrance to 
the development of insight (vipmsand) and so these also 
are treated as one of the palibodhas.' 

There are some other palihodhas enumerated by Buddhaghosa 
(Fim., p. 122), e.g., long hairs and nails which should he trimmed 
off ; old robes which should be repaired ; discoloured robes which should 
be dyed, unclean bowls which should be cleansed and weak beds which 
should be strengthened.^ 

(ii) THE FORTY KAMMATTHANAS 

The subjects of meditation are hardly possible of enumeration 
though traditionally they are said to be forty in number. The selection of 
the subjedt, as has been shown above, was left to thi Kalyanamitta who 
was free to choose any subject which, he thought, would be the most 
suitable for his disciple, no matter whether it was included in the 
traditional list or not. As, for instance, one of the very common sub- 
jects of meditation found in the Nikaya is aniccasannd to destroy the 
sense of I-ness (asmimdna), but it is not included in our traditional! 
list.® 

The forty subjects are : — 

1. Ten Kasinas 

2. Ten Asubhas 
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3. Ten Anussatis 

4. Four llralnnaviliuras 

5. Four Aruppat^ 

0. One safina, and 
7. One vavattiiana. 

Tm Kaninas 

The word ‘Kasina’ is very probably a Prakrt form of the Sanskrit 
word ‘Krtsna^ meaning ^entire’. In the Buddhist meditationail practices 
the term is applied to those subjects of meditation, which occupy the 
‘entire’ mind, and as such does not give scope to the rising of any 
other thought/ 

I. The firat of the Kasinas in the list is Pathm'ikamna, i.e. 
when earth is taken as an object of meditation. To induce concentration of 
mind, a beginner is generally asked to fix his attention on a piece of earth 
which may or may not be specially prepared for him (kata or akata), i.e. 
he may choose a circular-tshaped or square-shaped piece of earth when it 
is called kata (prepared) or he may choose, say a ploughed field when 
it is called akata (unprepared). In the former case particular attention 
should be given to the fact that the earth must be without any colour 
as it is likely to divert attention from the earth to its taJckhana^, e.g. 
colour. It is, however, recommend^ that the earth should be of reddish- 
brown coloxir like that of dawn; and taken, if possible, from the bed 
of the Ganges.® In a secluded place the adept is fo take his seat and 
try to concentrate his mind on the pathavikasina, cogitating all the 
while the evils of kdinuy the solace in overcoming it and the fact that 
great saints had obtained emancipation by means of such dhyana^, and 
repeating constantly the term pafhavl or any of its synonymps, mahly 
medinl, bhfumiy vasudhd, or vas(undhard. The adept is to try to see 
with his eyes shut the image of the pathavi inwardly with as vividness 
and distinctness as he was doing with his eyee open. As soon as this 

4 Of. Childers, sv. Kasiiio. Rhys Davids translates it by the words rPredomi- 
nant Ideas’ (eee Yogavticdra's Manual, p. viii) and Maung Tin by ^Devise’ (see 
Path of Puritv, n, p. 138). 

5 Fttm., p. 123-4. There are many other directions about its lo^tiou, the 
position of the meditator and so forth. 
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is acconjplislied, the uggalianimittaTri is ^id to have come to stay 
(jatairh).^ He can now go hack to his. usual place of residence^ and 
cogitate on the nimitta acquired by him/ By doing so, he graduailly 
gets rid of the five nlvarana^ (or hindrances to religious life),* and the 
impurities (kilesas),^ By this first attempt at concentration (upaodra- 
sainadhi)y his mind becoanes concentralted, and there appears in the 
mind the patibh^dganiuntta, i.e. the image of the object of meditation 
(uggohaniw/itta) but that it is much clearer and brighter than the 
ug gcdiaTwrmtta and without the kasinadosa which remains in fuggahor 
nimitta. Now commences really the course of meditational practices 
from upaoara and appana to catukka or pahcaka-jhana/® 

H. The second is Apopka sina^ i.e. wdien the abject of meditation 

is water. It may be any naturail or existing expanse of water as that 

of a tank or a lake, or even of the sea, or clear rain water collected 

in a vessel before it has reached the earth. The vessel mu’st be full 

and placed in a quiet secluded corner of the monastery. As in the 
case of pathavi, the colour-question must be avoided, i.e. the lakkhana 
of water must not divert the attention of the adept, and the concen- 
tratio-n should be induced in the saime way as has been explained in 
the case of pathavly uttering in this case the woi'd ^apo’ or its synonyms 
ambu, udakam^ vdri, salilairij etc/^ Gradually the uggahanimitta and 
palibhaganimitta appear and the adept proceeds along the course of 
meditation. 

III. The third is Tejokcisina^ i.e. when the object of meditation 
is fire. It may be the flame of a lamp, fire in an oven, or a jungle- 
fire. The fire may ah*o be specially prepared; in that case, some faggots 

6 Vism., p. 125. 

7 He is now advised to use shoes to avoid wasting time in washing his feet 
and a walking stick. Fism., p. 125. 

8 Viz.^ hdmaeehanda (strong desire), vyapdda (hatred), thhiafniddha (idleness) 
^ddhaccakuJckncea (arrogance) and vicikicckd (douhts). 

9 The Kilesas are ten in number, viz., lobha, dosa, moba, mana, ditthi., 
vicikiccba, thinam, uddhaccam, ahirika, anottapam. The first four and uddbaccam 
are enumerated when the kilesas are calculated to be five in number. 

10 See infra for details; also Comp, of Phil.^ pp. 54-5, 

11 Vim., p. 170. 
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are to be collected and a pile made of them near a tree and then it 
should be set on fire. A suitable screen with a hole about four fingers 
wide is to be placed between the fire and tiie adept. The adept now 
is to look at the fire wdtliout minding the faggots or the smoke or its 
colour, even its heat. He should utter the word ^tejo’ or any of its 
.‘iynonyms and acquire the uggalia and patibhaganimittas as detailed 
above in connection with Pathavjkasina. 

IV. The fourth is Vdyokasiim, i.e, when the object of meditation 
is wind. It may be seen or felt. In the former case, the adept 
obseiwes the swaying or shaking of the sugarcane tops or bamboo tops 
or hair-tips, and in the latter he feels by his body the rush of wind 
through a hole in a wall or through a window. He realises that it is 
wind which is moving the tops of sugarcane, etc. or striking his body, 
and then as described above he is to utter the word ^vayu’ or its synonyms 
and gradually develop the two nimittas and induce the jhanas. 

V. The fifth is Nilaladnay i.e., when the object of meditation 
is blue ooilour. It may be of flowers, a piece of cloth or a blue gem. 
It may be specially prepared by filling a basket up to the brim with 
blue flowers in such a way so that the pollens or stallk may be seen. 
The basket should be covered by a piece of blue cloth in such a way 
that the mouth of the basket is to appear like the surface of a drum. 
It should be surrounded *by a band of a different coilour. Then he is 
to concentrate his mind on the blue colour avoiding the other lakkhanas 
of the flowers and develop the uggaha and patibhaga nimittas. 

VI-VIII. The sixth, seventh and eighth are PitaJcadna, Lohita- 
kasirui and OddUikccsiim^ i.e. when the objects of meditation are yellow, 
red and white respectively. The kasinas are to be prepared as detailed 
above like the Nilakasina and the process is the same for developing 
the nimittas and jhimas. 

IX. The ninth is Alaka^kasina, i.e. when the object of meditation 
is a spot of light. The sun’s or the moon’s rays, if received through 
a chink in the walls, or windows or through an opening in a thick 
foliage, form a circular spot of light on the earth. The adept fixes his 
attention on it and utteri? ^obh^ obhaso’, ^sdoko aloko’. The spot 
of light may also be obtained artificially by putting a lamp within a 
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jar having a hale in its side. As said before, the adept by concen- 
trating his mind on the spot of light develops the nimittas and 
jhanas.^* 

X. 'The tenth is PanccKinruiJcdsa-kasiTmy i.e. when the object of 
meditation is limited space. The openings in a wall or a window may 
well be utilised as pariochinna-Skasa, or an opening may be made, say, 
four fingers wide in a well-covered pavilion or in a sheet of leather. 
The adept is to fix his attention on the opening and utter ^^aso 
akaso’ and develop gradually the nimittas and jhtoasi.^® 

In conclusion, Buddhaghosa speaks of the various miraculous 
powers acquired by successfully practising the above ten tasinas.'* 

Ten Ambhas 

The ten asuhha (unpleasant) objects of meditation refer to the 
ten states through which an uncared for corpse parses before it is 
completely destroyed. They are, — 

(i) uddhumatakam or swollen corpse; 

(ii) vimlaJcaTn, i.e. when the colour of the corpse has become 
blue; 

(iii) vipubbakiim or the corpse full of pus; 

(iv) viddhiddakam or the corpse with limbs torn asunder (e.g. 
dead bodies of thieves) ; 

(v) vikkhdyitam, i.e., when the corpse has been mangled by 
dogs and jackals; 

(vi) vikkhitta/m or the corpse with dismembered limbs; 

(vii) hatavikkhiUam or the corpse with its limbs partly 
destroyed and partly scattered; 

(viii) lohitakam or the corpse covered here and there with blood 
(e,'g. of soldier in a battle field) ; 

(ix) puluvakam or the corpse full of worms; 

(x) atthdkam or the skeleton. 


12 Vism,^ pp. 174-5. 
14 Ibid,, pp. 176-7, 


13 Vism., ip. 176. 
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After enumerating* these ten unplensant objects of meditation, 
Buddhagbosa deals with the following : 

(i) safety of the place wliere a corpse is found ; 

(ii) how he should behave or what he should ponder over wliile 
going to or coming from the idace of meditation ; 

(iii) sex of the corpse and its suitability; 

(iv) advantages of leaving instructions with the teacher and 
ffellow-brethreu about the place selected by him for 
meditation ; 

(v) the path and direction to be chosen; 

(vi) the nature of the noticeable objects around the place where 
the corpse is found; 

(vii) the six characteristics of the corpse to be observed by him, 
viz., colour, sex, position, direction and limits of the 
corpse, as also joints, apertures, depth of eye sockets etc., 
thickness, and a general view of the corpse. 

The meditator, as in the case of patlmvly tries to convert ihe corpse 
into a concept {patihhdgc^^ and then as usual gets rid of the five 
nivaranas, and induce the ecstacies by gradually doing away with vitakka 
and vicara, piti and sukha.^® 

The Six Anvssatis 

The two previous lists of Kammatthanas speak of actuail objects 
upon which the adept concentrates his mind, gradually converting them 
into concepts. The present list speaks of pure cogitation of the merits 

of (i) Buddha, (ii) Dhamma and (iii) Sangha, as also of 
(iv) nlas (observance of precepts), (v) caga (making gifts) and 
(vi) devatds^^ (ways and naeO'ns by which one is reborn in the realm of the 


16 See Vism,^ p. 189. 

16 In the Visuddhimagoa, the merits (gums) of each of these have been culled 
out from the Pitaka and explained in detail. They are as follows : 

(i) Buddhanussati — Iti pi so Bhagava araham sammasambudidho vijja- 
eara^asampanno sugato lokavidu anuttaro purisadabimasarathi satthS. 
devamanussanaip Buddho Bhagavft ti. 
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gods). Such cogitation leads to quietude of the mind {cittam pasuiati) 
and destroys the five? nivaranas, produces great joy and ultimately 
induces vipassana (insight) leading to arhathood. 


Other Anussatis 

Besides the six anussatis mentioned above, there are three other 
anussatis callled (i) marana-sati, (ii) anapanarsati, and (iii) upa- 
samanussati. Unlike the first twenty kairnnat^hanas, these are matters 
of cognition and not external objects to be converted into concepts. 

The practice of marana-saU implies that the adept after having 
seen a corpse is to ponder over the fact that he is also subject to that 
inevitable death and by doing so he rouses his mindfulness of death, 
mental agitation and also knowledge relating to it. [This leads to the 
destruction of the nivaranas and induction of the jhtoas, Buddhaghosa 
gives detailed direction about the suitable death, instances to be selected 
by the meditator. 

(ii) Dhammanussati — svakkhato Bhagavata dhammo sanditthiko akaliko 
ehipassiko opanayiko paccattam veditabbo yiiliiuhl ti. 

(iii) Sanghanussati — supatipanno Bhagayato savakasangho ujup. b. s., 
nayap. bi. s., samicip. b. s., yad-idam cattari purisa-yugani attha- 
purisapuggala esa bhagavato savakasangho ahuneyyo pahuneyyo 
dakkhineyyo, anjalikaraniyo anuttaram punna-khettam lokassa ti. 

(iy) Silanussati — aho yata me silani akhand^ni acchiddani asabalani 
akammaaani bhujissani vinfLupasatthS^ni aparamatthani samadhi* 
samyattanikani ti. 

(y) Caganussati — Labba yata me, suladdhaip vata me, yo’haip macchera- 
malapariyutthitaya pa jay a vigatamalamaccberena cetasa yiharSmi, 
muttacago payatapani vossaggarato yaca-yogo danasamyibhagarato ti. 

(vi) Devatanussati — Santi deva Catummaharajika, santi deva Tayatimsk, 
Yama, Tusita, Nimmanaratino, Paranimitta-vaaavatiino, santi deva 
BrahmakayikE, santi deva tat’uttarim ; yatharUpaya saddhaya 
samannagata ta devata ito cuta tattha uppanna. Maybam pi 

tatbarupa saddba samvijjati yatbarupena silena yalba-rupena 

sutena yatbarupena cagena yathariipEya pannaya samanna- 

gata ta devata ito cuta tattha uppanna. Mayham pi tatbSrupa 
paEfla samvijjati ti. 


17 See Vism,, pp. 230 ff. 
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The practice of Idyagatd^sati means that the adept is to ponder 
ovei the fact that this }) 0 (ly from head to foot is full of many impure 
things and that there are in it hair, nails, spleen, intestines, etc. 
The most popular way of taking up this kammattliana is to repeat the 
list of things contained in the body hundreds or thousands of times 
either loudly or mentally and thereby induce concentration of mind. 
Buddhaghosa then gives many other directions about the best way of 
practising kayagatasati,*® and treats in detail the various contents of 
the body,** — a treatment which may well bear comparison to a modern 
anatomical study. 

The second is Andpdnasati, The induction of meditation by the 
process of controlling breath is very widely known and is, in fact, 
adopted by all religions w^hich advocates concentration of mind. It 
corresponds partly to the Pranayama as d'escribed in the Brahmanic 
Tantras and Puranas and Patanjala, I, 34 in which puraka (inhailing), 
kunthhaJca (stoppage of breath) and recaka (exhaling) form the three 
essential factors.^® In the Buddhist meditational practices ii is given an 
important place and forms one of the chief subjecti-matters of discourse 
under the heading Satipatthd7ia. In the Yogdracara^s Manualy it is 
given the first place among the various meditational exercises. 

Those, who choose breath-^control as their Kammalthana, are 
required to go to a forest or enter into a secluded spot, out off his 
memories of the outside world and direct his attention to his own 
inhalation and exhalation and thuis gradually develop upacdra and 
appound^^ He should sit cross-legged, keeping his body erect. 
Then he is to exhale (a^sdso) and inhale {passdso), observing the time 
it takes for full inhalation and full exhalation, watching also when 
exhalation or inhalation starts (adi), reaches the middle {majjha) and 
the end (pariyosdna) . In exhalation the breath starts from navel 
(waftW), passes through heart (hadaya) and reaches the nosetip 


18 Vum., pp. if. 

19 Ihid,, pp. 250 ff. 

20 Of, Majjhima, I, p. 2434, Pfttanjala, I, 49. 

21 Ftm.| p, 969, 
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{ndsihaggam)^^^ and in iuLalatioii tlie process 19 just in the reveri^e 
direction. The mind follows the course of the breath consciously. 
It is only by long practice that aii adept is able to keep himself aware 
of all the three stages of in-breathing- and out-breatihing. Such obser- 
vation and control of tlie breath lead to tiitoppage of all bodily move- 
ineuts ij)ussaml)]iay(im kdyasankhdni m)r^ 

The artificial aJds-^ taken by an adept for uiiairauasati are inaijily 
(i) ganana, i.e. counting, which is not 'to exceed ten; (ii) anubandliana* 
i.e. following the course in itrr three stages, viz., beginning middle 
and end; and (iii) idiiisauu i.e. watcliing the points of contact, nablii, 
liadaya and nasikaggajii.^^ liy these aid,s the adept 9oon acquires the 
imfiblidga-niinitta (concept) and develops appaml (or ^liapuna, 
fixation of the mind) and in some cases the body of tlie adept becomes 
so light as to rise up in the air.^® At this stage the external inhalation 
and exhalation cease but there are internal inhalation and exhalation, 
to which then the adept’s mind is directed. The subject of meditation 
may be either assasa or pas^^asa, or nimittu (after-iiimge) of either.®^ 

By meditating upon the nlmitta without valina alid lakkbaiia 
(characteristics) oUe destroys the five nivaraiius and develops the 
j lianas.^® 

The last, of tlie anussatis is UiyasurndnussatL or cogitation of 
Nibbana. The adept as usual is to retire to a. lonely place ajid tliiiik 
of the fact that the absence of attachment (viraga) is the best of all 
dlia^nxnias constituted and uiiconstituted. He thereby develops concen- 
tration of mind and the jhanas. 


22 Not ndhhihiggam. See Vism.^ p. 280. In the Saiu^hyd-mfdsand of the 
Brahmanas, the three points are iiablu, hrdaya and lulata, the first being the 
seat of Brahma, the second of Kesava and the third of Sambhu. 

Of. Vatanjatahham, I> 34: #^351^ 

<n«jf ^ i 

23 Vism.y pp. 274-7. 

24 Cf. Pdiaiijata-hMsya^ I, 60. 

25 See Vism.) p. 278. 

26 Ihid.j pp. 282-3. Of. Pdtafliala-bhx$ya^ I, 34. 

27 Vism.y p. 286. 

28 Vism.y p. 286. 

OSCEICBBE, 1935 
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The Four Brail mac ill firas 

Tliei four Braliiiiavilmras are meitdy /xaruniif vnuHtd and upekhha,'^^ 
Tlie:ie are so called because they make the minds o: the adepts pure like 
those of Brail nunkayiku gods and after death they obtain the highest 
place among living beings.^® 

i. The adept desirous of practising inetid-hhdimnd should take his 
sent in a secluded place after he has finished his meal and realise the evils 
of tiosa-citta (mind full of hatred) and merits of khanti (forbearance), 
for my metto-bhavana, dosa is removed' and khanti developed. 

The first step in metta-bhavana is to select the person upon whom 
the adept is to look upon with a friendly eye but at the same time be 
flee from ruga and such other feelings. After jiointing out the various 
difficulties in selecting the pea’son, it is suggested, that metta-feeling 
should be first exercised in connection with one’s own self, i.e. wish 
for one’s own good and then in connection with hisi spiritual preceptor 
and so forth wishing him all happiness. In this way he is first to 
develop ajrpand and then gradually extend his range, including ulti- 
mately his enemies, after having completely destroyed his patigha, if 
any. He is to extend his range from the inmates of his own ava^a to 
those of another and so on, to nine or ten avasas, and then to the in- 
habitants! of a village, town and so foiih up to a cakkavala.^^ The next 
step for him is to break down the line of demarcation (niudsambheda) 
between any two persons, i.e. his feeling of love towards himself, his 
friends, his enemies or neutrals should be absoluteily without any dis- 
tinction. As for instance, if a man wants to kill his enemy, he must 
not say that the life of his enemy be spared and his be taken instead ; 
it will not then be slindsarnhheda , To him there should- be no dhtiiic- 
tion between himself and his enemy and it is this state, of mind tliat 
metta-bhavana is expected to create. As ^oou as dnid^ambheda is 


'JS Cf. PatBajila, 111, 23, Bud niiasyn, I, 33; tlW 

90 Fum.j p> 820 * 

91 Fism.j Pi 920» 
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developed, lie has the necessary nimitta, upacara and appana and soon 
acquires the four jhanas.®* 

In the Nikayas, the usual statement is tint the adept exercises the 
metta-feelin^s towards all beings in all the directions one after another. 
This is possible only after the adept has gone through the procedure 
described above. 

ii. In harund-hhfiivana also the adept is to choose a suitable 
object of compasision, e.g., an indigent person begging for alms or a 
criminal when being taken to the place of punishment and so forth. 
In tills way he is to extend liis range for compassion, including ultimately 
his enemies, after rettnoving j^aUgha, if any. Like metta-bhavana, he is 
to practivse sima-asambheda and gradually develop nimitta, upacara, 
appana and the jhaaias. 

iii. In m'liMtd-hlidvann the adept is to have a feeling of joy at 
another happinesis (rmiditd). The best to start with! is a close friend 
{aUppiyasahdyalio) of the adept and then other person^ may be selected 
and ultimately bis enemy. The remaining process is the same as that 
of metta-bhavana. 

iv. llpekfcJid-hhdvcind is generally taken up by an adept who 
has practised the previous three bhavanas and acquired the jhanas. 
In the jhanas too, there are the feelings of piti and viraga, which, being 
akin to aimnaya (fondness) and patiglm (hatred), have to be eschewed 
in upekkha-bhavana. 

In practising upekkha-bhavana it is suggested that the person to 
be selected for the exercise the feeling of equanimity should he a 
neutral one and then a friend and then an enemy. Like metta-bhavana, 
in upekkha too, the stwd-asavihheda is to be practised, developing 
ultimately the jhtoas. 


The Fotur Amippas 

The Kammatthiinas that we have so far dealt with were meant to 
induce the jhanas up to the fourth, which keep the mind of the adept 
within the limits of Itupaloha. The subjects of meditation that we 


32 Vism,, p. 307. 
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propose io treat now induce iho lii^her jhanas from tlie fifth to the 
and carry llie niiaid of the iide])t to the region of Artli/aloha, 

1. 'The subject of meditation of the Aiui)pas is ahlmnancdya’^ 
tana ( = amuita-akasayatxuia). It starts with rikasa-kasina as dealt witli 
above with the difference tliat ftfxdm in this case unlimited extend, 
over the wliole cnhkavfil/u 8o loiigr the concejdion of akas*a is aftsoeiated 
with cakkavala; iliouf’h it is unlimited, the adept does not g*o beyond 
Rfipaloka. The adept is to think constantly of ananta«akasa, but with- 
out any kasiiia, i.e. without any reference to tlie akasa as extending 
over a cakkavrila or so forth. In short, hk mind is to be severed from 
rfipa-sahna'’® (mbbaso rfipasmlndnam savHiikikhimd)^ and hence without 
the possibility of ndndtta^smnu (sense of disiti notion). By constantly 
ineditatinfT over this nimitta, he destroys the nivaranas, develops 
mindfulness {salt) and concentrates his- mind; throuprh upacara/'^'* 
and attains the fifth jhana. 

2. The second subject of meditation of the Aruppas is viMulma>~ 
Ticdj/otmirf (=rananta-viniianayatana). This is closely connected with 
the previous subject of meditation and at the same time a further step 
ahead of it. In the akasanancayatana meditation, tlie adept’s mind’ is 
not without some nation of sphere (desa). This is considered as faulty 
and the adept seeks to withdraw his mind from the .sene=ie of sphere and 
confines his attention to the ‘consciousness’^-"' only of ananta-akasn, and 
coffitates of ananta^virlfidna only and develops as usual tlie jhanas, 
reaching the sixth. 

3. The third subject of meditation of the Aruppas is 
i 7 kivm 7 Md 7 jatana ( = n’atthi kihei and ayatana). In this case the adept 
withdraws his mind from the cons<uousnesfl (imlndna)^ of ananta-akasa, 
and cogitates on voidnesgi or absence of vihhana or anything ehe (n’attlu 
n’atthi’ ti va sufiham suhnan ti va vivittani vivittan ti va). By such cogi- 
tation, his mind realises the non-existence of vinvdnn and thus gradually 
develops the seventh jhana, the jhana of nothingness. 

33 Ru'pasaiina=Patigha-safina, because by the patighdta (contact) of form 
and eye the rflpasafina arises. See VUm., p. 329. 

34 Ttsm., p. 828. 

a5 The pavatta^viilMnay i.e. the consciousness that has arisen in the adept’e 
miad by concentrating his mind on ananta-akisa. 
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4. Tile foiirtJi j^iibject of meditation of the Anippas is said to be 
u\nrismln(hriusml7^ hut in fact, the mental vstate of uVvusanna- 

uasanhu is derived Iiy cogitation of fikificanfid'^afana, i,e. ahlulm of 
vivnnna as explained above. While in the seventh jhana, the medita- 
tor gradually gets rid of the snMa (perception) of the foua* khandlias 
(rupa., vedana, sahkhara and vihiiaua), hut retains peroeidion of 
extreme subtlety. He cannot perceive ordinary things but he is not 
without j^erception of the subtlest form — the residuum of sahkhara. 
Hence the mential state of the meditation in the eighth jhana (or saind- 
patti a*s. it is usually called) is without perception of ordinary things 
(n’evasafina) but not without the subtlest perception (na+asanhfi), 

The Idst two Kamrriatthldnm 

The Inst two Kammatthanas are (i) ahare patikulasafinri-bhavana 
and (ii) ratudhatu-vavatthanassa bhavana. 

1. Ahare patikfila^saimd or disgust for food. The adept is to 
ponder over the evils connected with the food. The evils may be of 
many kinds, e.g., the botheration of going out. for alms and seeking for 
it ; performing the preliminaries when taking food; the unclean .stomach 
which receives the food, the un digestibility of food aud so forth. By 
meditating over these evils, he gets rid of desire for food and gradually 
of all desires (tninhd). He feels no attachment for his IkhIv, and thii'^ 
attains the summum honum in this life (VisTti., pp. f341-7). 

2. Cafudhdfv-vavatfhana, or determination of the four elements 
of the body. The adept, taking up this Kaiumattbiina, exajninec^t the 
contents of his body under the four heads: patbavi, a^po, tejo and vayu. 
He takes into consideration one by one his akin, flesh, sinews, marrow, 
kidneys, bones etc.,**® and examines their functions and then looks upon 
them as nothing but one of the four elements, and as sueli they are 
mere material objects (acetana), indeterminable (av'ffdJmfa) , substance- 
less (stiilua), non-sentieiit (iiissatto) and .so forth. Such examina- 
tion aiid cogitation make the adept realise the voidness (mnlilatmu) of 
his seilf and so of the world and can no longer perceive the existence 


86 For details, see Vhm.f pp. 388-67. 
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of (lift'erent boinfjs. >oon ns he develops this mental j^hatie^ he in 
t'aci attains the liiftheM pp. ;M7-T0). 


(iii) KATiYAXAMITTA 

A monk, anxious to ta'ke up a subject for meditation, must, at the 
first pla<*e, choose a competent spiritual preceptor {hilydmmitta). He 
should first tiy to find out one who has practised tlie fourth and 
fifth ihrutas and by means of tliem has developed insiprht {vipmsand) 
into the trutlis of the uiiiverse, and lias, in fact, become an Arhat, by 
destroying* all the impurities {cisavas), Failingf to get hold of such 
persons, he should seek for the next best in the descending scale^ thus 
{Vism,^ pp. 98 flP.): 

(i) an anagami; 

(ii) a sakadagumi ; 

(iii) a sotapanna; 

(iv) a puthujjana who practises the jhanas; 

(v-^vii) a master of three or two or one pitaka; 

(viii) a master of one nikaya with its atthakathu, and 
lastly, 

(ix) a lajji: (a man of Feif-mtraint). 

If the candidatie finds a suitable preceptor in the monastery where 
he lives, so far so good; if not, he should proceed to the place 
where he may find his preceptor. On his way to, as also on his arrival 
at, his destination he must not be failing in the duties prescribed in the 
Vinaya (ii. 2^11, 223) for an antevasika, and he should reverentially and 
discreetly approach his preceptor, and apprise him of his intention of 
taking up a subject of meditation, 

(iii) THE CANDIDATE 

He should then offer himself to his kalyanamitta (spiritual 
preceptor) sayingj that he I’s resolved to carry out his commands, and 
even, if necessary, he would not hesitate to throw himeelf down a 
cliflf or suffocate himself to death if his katyanamitta wanted 
him to do so. A candidate with such resolution ia not afraid of fearful 
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lonely forest resorts and readily listens to tLe admonitions of his 
Ijieceptor.^^ 

He must possess the requisite ajjlidsaya (intention), viz,^ 
aversion to lobha, dosa and vioha as well as to ghardvdsa (household 
life), sahganikd (society) and sabbahhavagati (all forms of existence 
iu the wx)rld).‘^® He should have adhimutti i.e, strong desire for 
samudhi and ultimately for Nibbaiia. 

When he approaches his preceptor for a Kanmiatthana, he is to 
answer the questions, which will be put by Ids preceptor to find out the 
Kammatthaua that would suit him best. He is to receive his instructions 
and ponder over them carefully.^® 

A 7iurupa- V i hara 

The suitability of the place of meditation should also be taken into 
consideration. The candidate preferably should dwell with his 
preceptor in the same monaster;y^ Failing same, be should find out a 
suitable place not far from the abode of his preceptoi", for he is to see 
him occasionally in order to correct himself about the practice of 
Kammatthtoa. (Buddbagbosa enumerates eighteen kinds of places^'* 
unsuited to meditational purposes. The suitable place for meditation 
mufst fulfil the following conditions: 

(a) not far nor too close, 

(b) easy ot access/ ‘ 

(c) not crowded by day, 

(d) quiet at night, and 

(e) not exposed to mosquitoes, or serpents, wind or sun. 

About the suitability of the time for meditation, it is recommended 

that it should be after the monk has returned from his begging round 
and taken his mid-day meal/* 

37 Fim., pp. 115-6. 

38 The opposites of these respectively are alobha, adosa, amoha, nekkliammu, 

paviveka, and nissarana. See Fiw., p. 116. 39 Vism.^ p. 117, 

40 Fism., pp. 118-122. The eighteen places are; Mahavasam iiavavasain 

jaravasah ca panthauiin, sondlm pannau ca, phalam patthitam eva ca nugaraip 
daruia^ khettaii], visabhagena paccantasimasappayam, yattha mitto na 

iahhati. 

41 Fi«m*, p. 122. 


42 Fiaw., p. 123. 
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Catid ulidt'ti Mental Stales 

'[’lie iiist und toit*iuos( duty ot the KaiyaiiaJiilt la (s|)iriiiial 
prt'cupiui) is tu study llie mental leauiiig\s of ilie eaiididate before lie 
can jueseribe his subject of meditation. It may be incidentally 
I’cmarked that unless the Kalyanamitta is a Khmasava or at least an 
Aiia^ami or Sakadag'uiui, he cannot be expected to iiave ucqiiiied 
tile iii^dier powers (abhland) of knowing* otliers’ minds {itavucititindna) 
01 one’s previous births (jaihhcn i rdsdn,ussaf iruma) whicli are indispens- 
able for ascertainiug* properly the mental leanings of the candidate, 
lor practical purposes, it is suggested tliah the spiritual preceptor 
should ascertain tlie leanings of the candidate by as^king liiin about his 
likes and dislikes/*^ A person’s leanings should be ascertained by 
observing closely bis movements {inydpatfia)^ actions {klacd), food 
{hfiojaiui)^ ways of looking at- things {dassanddi),^'^ and lastly tlie 
qualities peculiar to liiin. Buddhaghosa in his Visuddhimagga 
(pp. 101 fl.) lias made six divisions of sucli mental leanings of individuals 
towards viz., (i) rdga (attachment), fii) dosa (hatred), (iii) vioJia 
(delusion), (iv) saddhd (faith), (v) buddhi (intelligence) and (vi) vitakka 
(argument atioJi). Class (i) has for characteristics more of deceitlulness, 
juide, evil desires, ambition, discoutentedness, lascivousiiess, tickleuess 
etc. ; class (ii) lias more of anger, hypocrisy, envy, and miserliness etc. ; 
class (iii) lias more of idleness, doubts, obstinacy, et<‘. ; class (iv) 
i.e. those with saddlia have the clmracteristics of lieing given more to 
charity, desire of seeing lioly ijer-oiis and lioariiig leligioiis discourses, 
joy, solitude, credulousness etc. ; clusis (v) has amiability, friendship, 
moderation in food, mindfulness, watchfulness, emotion and exertion 
etc. ; and class (vi) has propensity for argumentation, love for fiecpieut- 
ing societies, lack of keenness in application for good objects, unsteadi- 
uess, fondness of moving about etc. 

The above is only a very general classification, for Buddhaghosa 
points out the possibility of further analysis of mental leanings, e.g., 
those with ruga love evil deeds as those with foddhu love moral 
precepts and so forth ; hence there is a commonness between these two 

43 Vism.y p. 107. 

44 Foy tbote interested in details, I would refer to the Fistn., pp. 104 ff. 
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clashes, i.6. bath have a stroug feeling or earnestue&s- foi' evil in one 
case and foi' good in the other. 

In this way, all the six elapses admit of further analysis and a 
closer diserimination aboutf the prescription of the subjects of medita- 
tion. 

Another interesting explanation is offered by Buddliagliosa regard- 
ing the first three classes. He says that a person's nature may be a^jcer- 
taiued by knowing his previous lives, e.g., those who performed 
good deeds tlirougli rdya and were as a result born in myga have in 
their present life proneness to rdga, wdiile tliose wlio in tJieir previous 
lives injured othersi in various ways and were as a result born in the 
hells or naga worlds develop in tliis existence a leaning towards dosa; 
simikuly those, who were in their previous lives given to drinking 
and did' not care for learning, have more of molia (delusion), Buddha- 
ghosa gives another interesting explanation of these three classes of 
persons.*'* He says that those with molia have in their body more of 
the two elements*, earth and water, while those with dosa have more 
of fire and air, and those with ruga have all the four elements in due 
proportion. 

FuHher information has been furnished by him about the kind 
of spot to be chosen for a candidate with a particular* leaning, 
what should be the nature of his dr^, howl, begging places, food 
offerers, food, etc., postures (irigdpatha^)^ and the colour of his subjects 
of meditation.^® 

A selection has been made from among the forty Kanmiutthdnas 
(subjects of meditation) according to the different mental leanings 
thns:"^ 


45 Fim., ip. 103. 

46 See for details Vum.y pp. 108 if. 

47 Vism., p. 114; Ahhidhammattha^aangahaf pp, 41-2. Cf. TJddna^ iv. 1: 

Bsubha bhavetabha ragassa pahanaya 

metta „ vyapadassa „ 

anapanasati „ vitakka^upacchedaya 

aniccadafina „ asmimSnassa samuggliataya. 

tmoimBER, 1935 


16 
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M KN TAL I.E AN J KOS KAMMATI'H AN AS 

For rd/jacarif(f, llu* \en iisublias (uupleusaiit objects) and 

kaj agala sa\i (niindfiiliiess about bucly ; 

,, dosacariUi, tbe four braliniaviharas and four colours 

(vannakasinaiii) ; 

, , ni olt it cariUi a ud 

vitakkacartUt, only aiialJaua-suti (inhaling and exhaling 
iniiidfuliiessi) ; 

,, saiUlhilcmdUi , the six kinds of aiiussati (luindfulne^ about 
six different' objec^ts) ; 

,, huddliiiW'itUy inaranasati, upasanianussati, eatudlmtu- 
vavattliana and aliiire patikiilasanna. 

It is never possible to deal compreliensively with all the mental 
states in any treatise, but the above exposition makes it clear that the 
choice of the subjec ts of meditation was given a very important place 
in the code of Buddhist ineditational practices. Buddhaghosa, 
however, adiiiitsj tliat there is neither any original treafise (Fiili) nor 
any conmientary (atthakatliu) wdiicli deals with the mental leanings of 
a candidate and what has been said above is gleaned by him from the 
oral instructions of teachers.^® 

21ie Prelmnnanes 

In the V isiiddhimaggtty a few details are lacking about the preli- 
tiiiiiaries that a candidate bus to go througli before lie commences his 
meditational exercises, The?^ are to be foiuid in the Yogaracdra's 
Manual (edited by Ur. Ithys Davids in r.T.S. Series). 

The candidate first salutes the Buddha, Dliainnia and Sahgha by 
uttering the usual foriiiulaj with the belief that this not only makes 
him, meritorious but also removes many of the liiiidraiices to 
meditation.** 

48 Vism., p. 107. 

49 Iccevam accanta namassaneyyaiii, 

NamaaBam&iio ratanattayam yaip 
PuEii&bliiaaiidatn vtpulaqi aladdkam 
Tattftntibli&lraiiA balantaHyo 

Yogdvacdra^s Manual, p. 3. 
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Then lie prays for happiness for all beings including his friends 
and lelal ives and! at the same 'time wishes that Mai'a be kept away 
from him so that he may succeed in his missien. 

He tJien utters the formulm of confession, praying that he may 
be absolved from all wrongs that he may have committed knowingly or 
unknowingly. 

He now promises to abide by the teacJiings of the omniscient 
Ootama and prays for nggahanimiUa, patibhaga-nimitta, vpacara- 
vidhi, apiM.nu-samadhi/'^ To stiengthen his mind he brings to Jiis 
memory the fact that numberless disciples of Buddha liad before him 
followed this path and succeeded in attaining their object, and that 
he will, likewise, with the help of his teacher, be able to reach the 
goal, Nibbana. 

He now sits cross-legged keeping his bodyi erect and fixes his mind 
on the subject of meditation (Kavimatthana).‘^ 

(iv) THF. SUCCESSIVE STEPS IN' MEDITATION 

I. Upacdra 

We have spoken of the various objects of meditation on which 
the adept fixes his attention, trying, all the w'hile to convert it into 
a concept as clear and distinct as the object he sees with open eyes. 
The first attempts 'that he makes at fixation of his mind on the niwitta 
(i.e. parikkannna-nimitta) are called parikamona-hhavana,^^ W hen the 
adept has been able to see the object in liis own mind' as vividly as 
he has been doing Avith eye.s open, he is said to have acquired the 
vggnh^nimitta.-’^ The attempts that are now being made by the adept 
to make the concept not only dearer and brighter than the actual 
object as seen by his pliysical eyes but free from the lahkhnna^ 
(characteristics) d colour, form, etc. (vatthudhamma-vimuccitam)-^'* 

50 {^<^0 infra for detailed treatment. 

51 The YouCummra'ti Manual does not treat the .mibject systematically ns has 
been wrongly supposed by Dr. Rbys Davids. It contains just an enumeration, 
like all other Buddhist texts of the different mental states and object.? of 
meditation, connected with the four jhanas, 

52 AhhMfnnrmWia-iiahonlia^ p. 42. 

63 Fwm., p. 125, 


54 P* 42. 
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which are re^^arded a.< Kaftinado.^as are kiiowa as Upricdmhhiivana,^^ 
]^veu at this stag-e the mind of the adept cannot he steady in concentra- 
tion; it i.s like a cliild xiiiable to stand thougdi making attempts to stand 
on his leg^s. Tlie brighter concept, which he now posses^^s though 
intermittently, is called patihhuga-nivdtta/*^ It is exceedingly difficult 
to ma^ke the patihhdga-mmiita steady and this is not possible for an 
adept so long he is in the upacara Mage. He will now have to exert 
to pass from npacdxa to tlie appand state. He has got to be very 
particular about the seflection of hia mmsa (dKrelling place), goepra 
(l)laces from which to collect alms), hhassaTn (improper talks), pat^ggalo 
(associates), hkojanam (food), ntm (seasonal food), and iriyapathas 
(postures in which he should pass his time)."^ 

II. Appand 

The stage next to upacara is appand in which the adept^s power 
of concentration becomes strong 'and steady; and the mind is likened 
to a grown up man able to stand on hia legs as long as he likes. In 
tbe appana stage, the adept can fix his attention on the subject of 
meditation one whole day or one whole night.®® It is not possible to 
maintain th© patibhaga-nimitta for any lengtli of time unless 
the adept reaches the appand stage. It sometimes happens that the 
adept becomes over-energetic and thereby gets excited and fails to attain 
the firmness of appaml state. As a reaction to it, ^metimes it so 
happens that he gets dejected, his energy slackens and his mind drifts 
to slothfuln^. It is therefore advised (see next fn. items 4-0)"® that the 
adept should neither be over-energetio nor slack in directing his mind 
towards tlie nimitia. It is by maintaining the balance of mental 
energy that an adept easily obtains appand.^^ 


55 ^ Fim., p. 125. 67 76/d., pp. 127-8. 

68 Ftm., p. 126. 69 Ftsm., p. 137. 

60 Th© ten ways and means for passing from the upaoara to the appana stage 

are enumerated as follows : 

1. Cleanliness in regard to body and clothing. 

2. Equipose (samahhava) of the faculties of faith (sadd/id), energy 

(viriya)f memory concentration (samndhi) and intellect 

(pan^. 
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For the attainment of appann sitate the adept stops liis hlmvanga 
tlioii<>lits and concentrates liis< mind on the object of inediiation, which 
then becomes an object of mental reflection (manodamrnvajjan^^ It is 
followed as usual by the gieven thought-moments (sattakkhattfii7ji 
javanam javnti, — AhJd. S., p. 17). It is in the fourth or the fifth moment 
that the appand state of mind develops.*^ It is ekacittakkhanika. 
Immediately after appand, i.e. in the sixth or seventh moment, the 
usual currents of thought {hhm^ahga-^cittu) reappear. The appand 
^tate therefore refers to a certain mental development which the adept 

3. Proficiency in acquiring the niinitta (object of meditation) and 
in maintaining it. 

4. Avoidance of mental slackness. This is to be done nofc by passaddhi, 
saraadhi and upekkha sambojjhanga, but by dhammavicaj^a, viriya and 
piti-sambojjhangas. The dhammavicaya sambojjhanga helps the adept 
to choose those clhammas which put in him more and more of energy 
(i.e. (Iramhha^ nilJcama and paralcJcama) . He develops viriya 
sanibojjhahga by remembering the fact that it is by being energetic 
persons have became great and that ho can also be like them if he 
applies his energy and dismisses his slothful ness. The third is plti 
sambojjhanga which the adept can develop by practising the anussatis 
(see infra) and by associating with gentle persons to the exclusion of 
the vulgar and by reflecting on suttantas which produce serene 
pleasure (pasndn). These three sambojjhangas help the adept to make 
his mind .strong and' energetic when necessary and protect his mind 
from becoming weak. Buddhaghoea enumerates the various ways 
and means by which these samhojjhanoas are to be developed. 

5. Not allowing the mind to get excited (ud4hafa). This is done not by 
the dhammavicaya, viriya and pHi sambojjhaiigas but by passaddhi 
(tranquility), samadhi (calm) and upekkha (equanimity) sambojjhafigas. 
Buddhaghosa enumerates the various ways and means, by which 
these three sambojjhafigas are developed (Fisir.*., p. 134). 

0, Toning the mind. Sometimes the adept gets disheartened by failing 
to acquire the desired object viz., knowledge or quietude. To get 
over such depression of mind, he is advised to remember things 
which would agitate his mind (saipvegavnithiini) (for enumeration, 
see Vism,, p. 136.) 

7, Looking upon the mind with equanimity. 

8. & 9. Avoidance of persons not engaged in meditation and association 

with persons engaged in meditation; and 
10. Strong desiret for concentration of mind, 

61 Fiswt., pp. 137*8; AhM. p. 18. 
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;ufjuire< in nnu'^o of' med itat ionwl ]>raclires. One who lias developed 
ilint stale is able to keej) up tlie jmlihlulfja-ni mitUi for a ceiiaiii length 
of time nud becomes fit for juaelising the jhanm\ He is a (jotmbhu,^" 
Jlv repeatedly meditating over tlie iy(itil)haga-mmittay lie can induce 
the pafltauuijjha^ia.^^ 


III. The First Trance 

The conditions precedent to the attainment of the lirst trance are: 

1. Dis-ociation from rnffhukdmn^^ and hilesahdmay^'" tlie foiiner 
referring to aftraotive things of the world and the latter 
to mental impurities like chanda, raga, or the five nivaranas. 
Directing {nhlnniropcina) one’s mind to the object of 
meditation. It is compared to the spreading of wings 
when the bird is about to fly up {ahhiniro'pa/iift). 

Roaming of one’s mind on the object of meditation.®^ It 
is compared to the turning round of the bees on the top of 
a lotus®® (aniippahandhana), 

4. Derivation of mental and physical joy (pinma) through the 
removal of nivaranas®^ and Us enjoyment (avvhrCthaiui), and 
lastly, 

o. Rull concentration of mind {ekitggata)J^ 

6a pp. 138-139. 

63 Ahhi. *S., pp. 4243: Tiito param tarn eva patibhagamittam upacara- 
snnmdhina samasevantassa rupavacara-pathamajjhanam appeti. 

64 vivlcc^evn hamchi. 65 vivicca alusujehi iflunernrhi. 

60 mvitaklo,, G7 mviraro, 

68 In the Buhnnlpnfatfhalaihrt (see T’/.sm., p. 142), tbo simile given of 
ritaJeJea and vietTra is as follows: 

The birTl’fi act of flying by resting on its wings in the air is compared, to the 
adept’s putting of his mind on the object of meditation (viiaMo) while its 
actual flying by moving its wings is eompare<l to the adept’s thoughts going deep 
into the object of meddtation (viedra). 

Another simile of vitakka and viedra is as follows: firm grasping of a dirty 

bowl by one baud is vitahhaj while the act of cleansing it by the other band is 

viedra. 

09 Vivekajam jaiisukhani: itthdramfrMmpafilahhatufihi piti, patiladdhara- 
s&nubhavanam enkharp. For distinction between piU and suhha see Fism., 

145 . 70 Pajhafnaifi jhdnam upaMmpajja viharaH. 
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The 1 ranee, iu shod, is composed of five aiigan, 

viz., vitiikka., vicara, piti, sukha and. eittekag'gata and leads to (it 
patipadii-visuddhi, or purification from t'he liindraaices ' {kiima and 
(diusahi-d hunima) y (ii) irpek/xkannhrilhana or development of equaniiiiity 
on account of the mind becoming pure, calm and coueentiuted (hi the 
subject, and (iii) sanipaluimsand- or mental thrill obtained by bringing 
inio being the mental states as described above and by making all 
the faculties {indr ly as) i>erfoiin one function. 

The adept, who has once ohtaiued' the first trance, should repeat 
it, and for the sake of doing it, he should clioose the same food, place 
of residence, companions^ etc. as he had when he first developed it. 
He sliould be very careful about the hindrances which may snioil Iris 
attained fruit. He should now try to enlai'ge the patiblidga^7mfUtta, 
i.e. if liis puf/ibhdga-niwitta be that of a small piece of land, it 
should be increased gradually to that of a village, a towij^ a province, 
a kingdom, the world and .so on. He should also constantly practise 
dvajjana (adverting to trance), mindpajjana (entering into trance), 
adliiffhdiui (maintaining the trance), vutthdna (issuing out of the 
trance) and paccavekkli'ania (reflecting). 

II. The Second Trance 

The psychological conditions relating to the second trance are 
indicated as follows: 

1. Cewsation of vitahhi and TicdTay’^^ which are mutters of ihe 
first trance. In the second trance, the object, of medita- 
tion takes a firm liold of the mind (ahgiqHitablidra), and 
the physical sensations are no longer external (ohlrika) but 
purely internal. 

2. Attainment of iiiward^^ calmness and concentration of 
thoughts on one object (free from oitakka and ‘oicam)d^ 

71 Vtsm., p. 164. 72 Vitakkavicarauam vupasaino. 

73 In the Vibhaiiga, ‘^ajjhattam*’ is explained as “self-realised’* (paccattaiit 
- skt. pratyatma). 

74 ajihattam sampasadanaip cetaso ekodibhavam* 
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Tile eahimess {savupmfulanam) is attained by ihe de\'elup- 
ineiit of faith (mddlui). In the first trance, saddlid is 
present , l)ut it does not produce complete calmness on 
account of the presence of riiakka and vicara. In the second 
trance, saddha becomes stronger, tranquillizes the mind 
completely, ending in complete concentration of thoughts. 

3. Total removal of ciUifcLa and vicdra.^* On account of 
complete coiicentratiou of mind, the indriyas remain 
impervious to both inward and outward s<ensations and as 
such there is not the leiuote possibility of the appearance 
of vitakka and vicara, 

4. Derivation of joy {ppti) through concentration of mind 
{mmudhija) and its enjoyment {sukhd),'^^ and 

5. Pull concentration of mind {ciitekaggatd). 

Like the first trance, the adept should repeat the second trance. 
He gradually realises that [dti also is a source of disturbance to mental 
tranquillity and he should now get rid of it in order to reach the tldrd 
trance. 

III. The Third Trance 

The conditions for the induction of the tliird trance are that the 
adept should be (i) upekhhphko, (ii) scittmd^ and (iii) aiilha-cihitrl, 

(i) By iipekkhako, it is meant tluu the mind of the adept should 
be unaffeoted either by joy (plti) or disgust {ciraga),^^ i.e., his mind 
must not be perturbed by thoughts of anicca^ dukkha and anattd and at 
the same time it should be passive (andlthoga) and inactive {ucydpdra) \ 

(ii) By sativm, it is meant tliat the adept should have power of 
remembrance {tniia) and be cognizant of the various mental conditions 
concomitant to the second trance without tuiy delusion (asaiwnioha)* 
These two factors aati and mmpajano are required in vpacdnt and 
appand; so the reason shown for mentioning ii in connection with the 
third trance is that sati and mmpajdtw are necessary in this case also 


% avitakkat^ avicSraijl. samildbijaitt pitisukham. 

ft pitiya ca viifagi upekkbako. For ton forms of upekkha, p. l 60 . 
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for keeping the mind away from plU and sukha acquired by the adexit 
in the preceding trance, 

(iii) By sukhavihdrl^ it is meant that though the adept’s mind is 
unaffected' by sukha while in meditation, his body is pervaded by a 
feeling of ease which he realises only after he has arisen from the 
trance.^® 

Constant practice of this meditation makes the adept firm in this 
trance and he can now proceed to the fourth. 

IV, The Fourth Trance 

In the fourth trance, no new mental factors are acquired or got 
rid of by the adept. This trance is more or less the resultant of the 
first three. The mental states described in connection with this trance 
are as fallows: 

(i) free from physical pain or happiness {sukliassa pahand 

dukkhassa ca pcdMia ) ; 

(ii) free from mental pain or happiness (sornanassadoina^ 

nmsdnam. atthahgamd ) ; 

(These two states are acquired by the adept in the first stage 
{upamra) of meditation;^® only sovianassa is completely eradicated in 
the ui>acara state of the fouith jhana]. 

(ii) Adukkhamasukkhain, i.e., being devoid of rdga and dosa^^^ 
as the former is the source of sukha and the latter of 
dukkJia, 

(iv) Memory and other mental states reach the purest state 
through upekkha (upekkJui mtipunsuddhhn). In this 
trance when all the obstructing factors to higher medi- 
tation have subsided, sail and other factors conducive to 
the fourth trance becomes pure and serene. 


78 Sukhan ca kayena patisamvedeti. 

79 For details, see Viam,, pp. 166-7. 

80 See ante pp. 730-1 in connection with analysis of mental states of candidates 
for meditation. 

DECEMBBE, 1935 
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It sliuiild be lioteil tlial all these four are iuduced 

Jiiedilaliuo* on the various* Kamuiatthanas detailed above. In every 
iiaiice, the adept has to take uxj the Kammatihauas, say, pathavi, 
induce upaeara and appana, and then if he has previously acquired' the 
first, lie easih*' develops it and x>asses on to the second. Similarly, in 
the case of tlie third and fourth also, the adept has to induce upac^a 
and appana with pathavi, i)ass through the first and isecond and reach 
the third or fourth. 

There are four higher trances called Sainapattu.^'^ These trances 
are induced by the cogitation of the four aruppas, (see above 
pp. 725-6). 


Nalinaksha Dutt 


81 By spiittiitg up the ii^ecoud trance into two, four ttahoes ftre aoifiethuei^ 
ipokea as five la number. Vtm,, *p. 169. 

82 Xb another paper these will be dealt with in detail. 



The Dhammapada and the Udanavarga 

The Dhammapada in its Pali recendon has. been known to the 
Buddhists of Ceylon and Burma for centuries probably from the 
beginning of the Christian era, if not esarlier. An edition of the text 
in Boman script with Latin translation was for the first time published 
by Fausboll in Copenhagen in 1855. Weber translated it into German in 
1860 (ZDMG.^ vol. XIV) which was reprinted in Indhche Schriften /. 
In 1870 it was translated into English for the first time by Max Muller 
as an introduction to Buddhaghosa*.s Pamhl&Sy later reprinted in the 
Sabred Books of thle East, vol. X, 1881. Since then the Pali Dharrma^ 
pada has been translated into almogit all the European languages; it is 
now also available in many Indian vernaoulars. 

The Dhammiapada formfei the second book of the Khuddaka-NU^aya. 
It contains 26 chapters and 423 gathas in all; each gatha is said to 
have been spoken by the Buddha on a particular occasion. The author- 
ship of its commentary in Pali, known as the Dhommapada-atthakathd, 
is attributed to Buddhaghosa.^ 

The existence of an actual Sanskrit version of the Dhaimnapada 
(henceforth abbreviated as Dhp,), 1 mean, the Udanavarga^ has been 
discovered in course of the excavations in Central Asia. The Chinese 
and Tibetan versions are based on some versions different from the Pali. 

In Chinese there are four separate translations of the Dhp . ; — 

(1) Fa-chiu-ching 

(2) Pa-chiu-pi-yu-ching 

(3) Chu-yao-ching 

(4) Fa-chi-yao-sung-ching. 


1 The work has been published by the Pali Text Society and is available 
in Ceylonese, Burmese and Siamese script. Portions ot it were published in 
Bengali script with translation (Jagojjyoii, a Buddhist monthly, edited by Swami 
Funnananda). A complete English translation of this work was done by 
Burlingame and has been published by the Harvard Oriental Society, vols. 28, 
29, 30; 1921). 
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F o ur C 1 1 i n esc f ra n s latio ns 

(1) The Fa-chiv-('hh}(j (Nanjio, 1305) [ — Dharma2^ada{gdt1id) 

SCitra] was Iraiislnted by an Indian Siamana called Wei-chi-nan, whose 
name has been restored by Naiijio as VigHna which is not a happy 
restoration. 

The liistory of the translator as recorded in the Kao-sang-chmang 
or the Memoirs of Eminent Priests, compiled about A.C. 519 is 
as follows: Vighna was an Indian Sramana who was at first a Yajnika 
brahmin (not a fire-worshipper as noted by Nanjio) and afterwards 
converted into Buddhism. In A.C. 224 he together with Chu-Lu-yen 
brought a copy of DharTninapada Sutra (Than-po-ching) to China: then 
they were asked by the Chinese to translate it. At the time of the trans- 
lation, Vighna and Lti-yen do not seem tof have been well acquainted 
with the language of the country; nevertheless they translated the text 
into Cliinese, presumably with the help of some Chinese, who had little 
comprehension of the Indian thought. Their translation, therefore, is 
somewhat difficult in its expression, owing to the simplicity of their 
words, though they tried to retain the original sense of the text. 
(Nanjio, CataJogve, No. 13G5; Bagchi, Le Canon Banddhhqne, p. 301). 

It seems that Vighna and his friend left India from Ceylon where 
they got a copy of the Pali Dhp. and went to Nanking, the capital 
of the Wu Dynasty (222-280 A.C.). 

(2) T'wo generations after this in the reign of emperor Hui (290-30G 
A.C.) of the Western Tsin Dynasty, Fa-li together with Fa-chu brought 
out another version of the Dhp. called Fa-chin-pi^yn^chfing [= Dharma^ 
paela Avaddna Sutra] (in 39 chapters, Nanjio, No. 1353). It is not a 
better translation of the same work as was noted by Nanjio, but it is the 
same version, only the number of verses is leas. The authors of this 
version were careful enough to select only the best verses for this 
purpose. There are 08 Avadanas or parables, illustrating the teaching 
of the verses; these might have .been original composition or abridged 
translation of some Dhammapada^atthaJcathd, available in the third 
century A.C. It was translated by Beal into Engilish,— the verses are 
fully translated, but of the parables an abstract is given.^ 


2 Text from the Buddhist Canon commonly known as Dhammapada, London 1878, 
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(3) The third work known in Chinese as Chu-yaa-ehing 
[Avadd^na Sutra] is in 20 faso. and 33 obaptersi* It contains about a 
thousand verses and has a very large commentary. It was translated by 
Sramana Fo-inein, with the help of Sanghabhiiti, a monk of Kipin 
(398-99 A.C.), who is said to have brought the Ms. from Kipin 
(Nanjio, No. 1321). 

Fo-nein was a monk of Liang-chen in the province of Kansu; 
but it seems that he was an Indian settled in Kansu, as the prefix 
‘chui' indicates Indian origin. Fo-nein would mean Buddhasmrti. 
This monk was vastly learned, knew many languages and visited many 
countries. He was one of the principal assistants of Sanghabhuti and 
Dharmanandi and was working at translation, when Fa-hein left China 
for India (399 A.C.). 

(4) After a lapse of about six hund!red years the text of the Uddna^ 
varga {Farc1ii-yao-sung’*ching) was translated by a monk of Udytoa, 
named Tsin-si-tsai (980-1001 A.C.) whose original name has not yet 
been restored. This work (DhaTmasamgraha-TnahqTthagdthd^'utra) has 
also 33 chapters and the number of verses would approximately be a 
thousand. This is the largest and the latest Chinese Udunavarga. 
The original is said to have been compiled by Dharmatrata. The 
translation of the first chapter of this work has been appended with 
notes and comments. This laM Chinese version approaches closest to 
the Tibetan translation, known also as the Udanavarga, 

The Tibetan translation 

The earliest reference of Tibetan Uddnavarga is found in the 
Analysis of the Kanjur by Csoma Korosi {Asiatic Re^earch^^^ 1826, 
vol. 20, p. 477 ; also in its French translation by Uon Feer in the Annals 
du Musee Guimet, 1881, Tome 2) where it is found in the Sutra group 
(Mdo) ; also in vo!l. 26 of the Kanjur of the Asiatic Society (see also 
Beckh's Katalog). It k further reproduced in the Tanjur, Sutra Group 
(Mdo, 71). The firgt clear analysis of the work was given by Schiefner 
in his Milanges Asicd^iques, vol. 8, pp. 559 ff. But he did not live to 
finish a transilation of the work. 

The Tibetan translator of the work was the Indian monk Vidya- 
karaprabha or Vidyaprabhakara (Beckh^s Katalag^ p. 65) who took the 
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help of tlie Lot?iaba Rin-nheu-mchog. Subsequently it was corrected 
by Dpal-brtsegs. The translator lived in. the ninth century A.C. and 
was a contemporary of king Ral-pa-chen A.C. 817-842 (Rockhill, 
p. xii). 

According to a statement in the work (fol. 126-2) the Uddnawarga 
is an Agama of the Vaibhasika school (Cordier, II, p. 398). The author 
or the editor of the work, according to the Tibetan colophon, is Arhat 
Uliannatrata (Dharnia^ariina, see Cordier, op. cif.^ Dhannaraksita, see 
Csoma, ap. ciU). 

Taranatha mentions two Dharmatratas, on© a teacher of the 
Vaibhasikas and probably an inhabitant of Kashmir, and the other the 
editor of the Uddnavarga (Schiefner, Geschichte des Buddhismun, 1869, 
p. 68). He is referred to as the uncle of Vasumitra, the president of 
the Council, convened at the time of Kaniska (early 2nd cent., A.D.) 

Rockhill brought out a tran'slation of the Tibetan version in 1892 
and in 1911 H. Beckh published the Tibetan Text.® 

Its Commentary in Tibetan 

There is a commentary of the Uddnavarga\ called Udftnavarga- 
vivarana (Tanjur, Mdo, LXXXI, vol. X, 52-268; liXXXII, fol. 1-239; 
Cordier, II, p, 399) by a Sarvastivadin acarya named Prajnuvannan. 
He was a native of Kapatya(?) in Bengal (Bagkhal yul, yul Bhamg.^) 
and wag a disciple of acarya Bodhivannan of Bahu^riitiya school. It 
is very dihScult to determine the time of Prajhavarman ; but we might 
put him at the time of king Gopala of Bengal, that is, in the middle 
of the 8th century {circa 765 A.C., see Dr. H. C. Roy, Dynastic Hist, 
of^ Northern India, p.‘ 279; also Taranatha, p. 204). His treatise was 
translated by the grammarian Pandita Janardana of India with the 
help of Sakya blo-gros. 

3 f7dflnawir(^a : A collection of verses from the Buddhist canon, conrpiled 
by DbarmatrSta, being the Northern Buddhist version of the Dharmapada and 
translated from the Tibetan Jfkahdujyur, with notes and extracts from the com- 
mentary of Prajfl&yannan, London 1892. 

CrddnaiKifUO, eine Sammlung Buddhistischer Spriiche in Tibetischer Sprache, 
nai^ dem Kanjiir und Tanjur mit anmerkungen, herauagegeben von Hermann 
BerUn, mt. 
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This commentary extends over 443 folios of the Taiijur. In 
the introduction to the work, the comnientator has given the reason of 
his composing the treatise (Rockhill, p. xii). It is divided into 33 
chapters, each devoted to a chapter of the text. Each veive is preceded 
by a short history of the events which led the Buddha to utter it. 

We saw above that Eo-nien had translated a commentary (398-399 
A.C.) which was also divided into 33 chapters and this was as extensive 
as the Tibetan one. 

There are therefore three big commentaries!, the Pali Atthakathd 
by Bud'dliag'hosa, the Chinese Axadana by Eo-nien, and the Tibetan 
VivararjM by Prajhavarman, 

Takharimi i^mmlatioiis 

Besides these complete translations of the Dhp\ and the Lddna>- 
varga, fragments of translation in the Tokharian language have been 
unearthed and fubsequently deciphered, studied and edited by Prof. S. 
Levi and Drs. Sieg and Seigling.^ The manuscript was written in (he 
Brahmi script of the earlier Gupta style, in which Sanskrit verses were 
translated phrase by phrase into the Tokharian language.^ E^rom the 
fragments we can infer that the comi>lete Uddiiavarga once existed' in 
the Kuchean. 

Besides the U ddna>varga there were two other books current in 
Kucha entitled Uddna-stotm and Uddndlankdra both pertaining to the 
Uddna. The manuscript of tlje Vddndlankdra is in Berlin, It is a 
coin men tarial work like the Dliniwmapadw^pthdkathd* We just quote 
below (in translation) a passage of the Sraddha-varga (Tokharian- 
Uddnavarga, X, 1): 

‘'Bhagavan Buddha was in Kajagriha : The Ayu^mat Ananda came to the 
city for begging alms : he went to the house of a disciple of the Ajivaka who 

4 Jourml Asiatique^ 1911, pp. 341 ff. : Fragments de Textes, Kuchean, 
Paris 1933; Tocharische Spracheste I, 1921. 

5 The following verses have been found in fragments : 

Varga I, 27-37; 41-42; II, 1-2, 11-14, 14-20, 18-20; IV, 1-5, 10-15; Vlll, 
12-13; IX, 1-4; X, 13-16; XII, 9-13; XVI, 4-7; XVIII, 7-12; XVllI, 1-2; XlX, 
12-14; XX, 14; XXII, 2-9; XXIII., 31-36; XXVIII, 3740; XXIX, 1-5, 46-51; 
XXX, 22-24; XXXI, 25-31, 23-29, 26-31, 33-39,, 49-55; XXXII, 12-21; XXXIII, 
20-33. 

The fragments are so broken that no two sentences are in tact. 
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spokt^i to Ananda thus — ‘This is my oaruest conviction; there is no gilt, there 
is no oiieriug; there is no good work and no evil work. But you, the Sakyas, 
declare to uunierous 'people, ‘through gift one will not be born again’. You 
proclaim to all men the value of gift ; I do not believe your word 'Gift’ ; I do 
not give any gift to any person, in truth, get out of my house.’ Ananda went 
to another house for alms. After taking food there he. went and reported it to 
Buddha, ‘In this way the disciple oi the Ajivaka has spoken to me contemptu- 
ously’. Then the Buddha spoke this verse to Ananda ; 

‘na vai kadarya devalokam vrajanti/ 
bala hi te na pra^amsanti danam// 
sraddhastu danaip auumodamana// 
evam hyasau bhavati siikkhi paratra’ 

(See Liiders, BruchstUcke de^ Kalpanamanditika des Enmaralata, 1926, pp. 
27-28). 

This sloka occurs in the Pali Dhamviapada (Lokavagga^ II) but 
the story alluded to in the commentary is quite different (see 
Burlingame, I, 117). 

In another fragment of the Udandlankara preserved in France, we 
have a fragment of the famous story of Nanda of the Saundarani^nda^ 
Kdvya, While the Buddha was residing in Sravasti, Nanda was leading 
a worldly life; he dressed, he rubbed, he washed, used beautiful 
clothes, and all sorts of ointments. Buddha having heard this, recited 

six slokas the first of which was: — 

As a house which is badly covered, ike rain destroys it completely, so a self 
which has not rid itself of passion is detroyed. 

The Kuchean author continues: 

"This is what appeared to me to be reason of the Buddha’s reciting the 
six slokas. And having heard this, Nanda felt disgust for the world : impressed 
by this disgust, his spirit meditated upon it; his senses wore illuminated: he 
began to eat moderately ; he began to recite the Dhamma which was beneficent 
in ttifi beginning and beneficent at the end: he rejected fineries for the body, 
he endeavoured (to be away) from his wife: and this kle^ did not trouble him 
any longer. The samanes fSramanas] reported this matter to Biiagavat. And 
the Bhagavat recited six slokas, again with a view to Nanda : 

*'As a good house which is covered and is not destroyed totally by rain; so 
a apirit which is well exorcised of the passion., is not wholly destroyed.” 

The next five ilokas are the same except at the end, where they read just 

6 Cfiiapters I-VIII, XXXITl, XXVI-XXXIX of the Fa-chiu-ching, have no 

eomsponding PUi IHIm. 
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a 3 before hatred, ignorance;, pride, covetousness, and lust. These twelve slokas are 
really two slokas, one ‘with bad covering’ and the other ‘with good covering’. 
These are found in the Yamaka-vagga of the Pali Dharnmapada (13-14).” (Sec 
Levi, Fragments de Te^^ts KoutcheaUj pp. 74-75). 

We do not know who the translators or authors of these Tokhariaii 
books were. But we know that in the beginning of the 4th century 
A.C., Kucha was a great centre of Buddhist activity and for thirty 
years the great Kumarajiva was the moving spirit of this OasiS"»town. 
It might have been due to the great inspiration infused by this 
learned Kuchean monk, that other Kuchean Buddhists translated 
Sanskrit books into their mother tongue. 

Senart^s Prdlrt Dhp, 

The whole outlook of the Dharnmapada was greatly modified by the 
publication of Senart's ^Prakrt Dharnmapada in 1898. In 1892 the 
fragments of this Dliamimapada were discovered by Detruil de Rhins, 
in Central Asia. These were found among the ruin^ of ancient Gosringa 
inonastei’y (Modem Komari Mazar), some thirteen miles from Khotan, 
in the colony of Indians, where subsequently more Kharosthi-Prakrt 
Mss. or rather inscriptions were found. This Ms. was written in an 
ancient birch-bark (bhurja) in Kharosthi script and a Pr^krt language. 
This script till then had been known only from the inscriptions of the 
northern, borders of India, specially from the rock-edicts of Asoia in 
Shabazgarhi and Mansera (3rd cent. B.C.), Prof. Serge d’Oldenberg 
announced that some fragments of the same Ms. had reached 
St. Petersberg. The Russian collection was handed over to Senart. 
These were larger in number and better preserved and on inspection 
Senarti came to the conclusion that both portions belonged to the one 
and the same original Ms. The publication of this work had very 
important issues in the history of Buddhist literature. 

Sanskrit Vdanavarga 

.But still further important results were aohievedi with the discovery 
of actual Sanskrit fragments of the Uddna/varga in the sands of Central 
Asia by Stein, Peilloit and Grunwedel, now preserved in the British 
Mu^um, Biblotheque Nationale and Berlin Ethnographical Museum. 

The first specimens of Sanskrit Dharmapada were published 
critically by R. Pischel from GriinwedePs collection in the 

I.H.Q,, OECEMBBB^ 1935 
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Silzangdjcnohte of the Prussian Academy in 1908. He published the 
Yngavarga (of wliich Berlin had three copiesi), the 29th fdiapter of the 
IJdiinacavya, wliich corresponds very roughly and remotely to* Yamaka- 
ragga of the Pfili Dluiinmapadn, In 1910 S. Levi published a few frag- 
ments of the Sanskiit work in Joiivnal A'siatique ; in 1912 he published a 
very comprehensive study of Apramudavai^ga (4t]i chapter) from the four 
Chinese versions, Tibetan, Pali, Prakrt and Sanskrit, the latter belong- 
ing to the collection of ‘ilission PelliotC In the same year La Vallee 
Poussin edited the Sanskrit fragments of the Stein collection in the 
British Museum in the JRAS, These Sanskrit fragments do not make 
up tlie wdiole U d^amvarga and' the writer was told by Dr. Luders that 
a complete reconstruction of the Sanskrit Udana would be possible from 
the materials in the Berlin Museum. Dr. Niranjan Chakravaaty's 
edition is made from the Trench collection only and therefore is not 
complete. 

Now with these preliminary remarks on the various versions, we 
shall enter into a brief survey of the interrelation among these 
versions. 

A SuEVEY or THE Inteh-helation among the veksions 
Dr. B. M. Barua and Mr. S. N, Mitra of the Calcutta University 
ill the introduction to the Prakrt Dhaniinopada liave discussed at length 
the interrelation and position of these versions. The result of their 
investigation is as follows: — 

Probable date of compilation. 

1. Pali Dhammapada ... ... Between the 4<h and 6th 

(a Sthaviravada work'^ cent. B.C. 

'3. Fa.-chiu-ching (original in mixed 2nd cent. B.O. 

Sanskrit — a Sautraiitika work) 

3. Mahavastu Dharmapada ... ... 2nd or Isfc cent. B.C. 

(a Mahaaanghika work) 

4. Prakrt Dhammapada ..., k.. l®t cent. B.C. or A.O. 

(a ifahasahghika work) 

5. Text portion of ChU'-yao-ching or Ist or 2nd cent. A.C. 

Avadana Sutra (original or older 

edition of the TJdanavarga a Vaibha- 

aiks trork). 

6. Fa>K>kiu-kcliing (Chinese translation) ... 223 A.C. 

T. UdanaTarga or a later edition of 

No. 6. ... ... ... ..V 4tb or 6th cent. A. C. 
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Fa-chiu-chmg 

The earliest Chinese version of the Dhammo/pada of 223 A.C, 
©eems to approach nearest to the Pali text. The Pali text contains 
26 chapters, while the Fa-ahm-ching has 13 chapters more. But from the 
ninth to the thirty-fifth (with the exception of the 32n(l) the t-wo works 
contain the same series of subjects; while there are altogether 79 more 
stanzas in the Chinese than in the Pali, the chapters are common. Of 
the extra thirteen chapters^ the first eight are Anitya, Siksa, Bahu-eruta, 
Sraddha, Duhsilah, Bhavana, Maitri, Vakya; the ninth is the 33rd 
chapter, Sambhoga, and the remaining, foua* are Nirvana, Samsara, 
Bodhilabha, Saubhagya. These 13 chapters, it is definitely told in 
Chinese, were added by the Indian monk Tl«iang-yen, either at the 
time of Vighna, or during the period of sixty years intervening the first 
and the second translations. 

The original of all the slokas and the vargas of the F a-olmi-ching 
cannot be traced to the Sanskrit Uda^avmga mA we presume that a 
copy of the PrdIcTt Dhamompo^ from Khotan must have travelled 
through North China, till it reached the hands of Tsiang-yen, who 
added these 13 chapters to the transilation of ' Vighna. That is why 
we find in the Fa-chiu-ching^ a mixture of two elements, viz,, Pali and 
Prakrt. 

Chu-ygp-ching 

The Chu-yao-ching, as we have already pointed out, is an Avadana 
work; we know it for certain that there was a large commentary to 
the Uddnavarga, and that it was known in China before the end of the 
4th cent. A.C. The last Chinese translation seems to be a revised version 
of the text mentioned above. These two versions agree with the Tibetan 
Uddnamrga in the majority of verses; and this can safely be 
asserted that these are all copies of the same* original text which must 
have existed as early as the 4th century A.C.l ^although there had been 
addition's and changes made by scribes "and interpolers during 
the six centuries that passed between these translations. One significant 
fact is that the Chinese texts of the third translation entirely agree 
with that of the Forchiu ching and very seldom a new rendering is 
offered by Pontiein, All these have four woUh to the paiU; only the 
last translation has five words to the pada. 
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The Sanskrit texts of the Uddnavarga discovered in Central Asia, 
have established the above theory beyond all doubts; and all would 
subscribe to the view that a Sanskrit version of DJmrmapada must 
have been in existence in the 4t.h century A.C., when the 3rd version 
was brought to China, perhaps from Northern India. But. the 
ocewrrence of certain Prakrt or Sanskrit vargas in the first tnmslation 
takes us back to the early third century A.C. 


The Sanskrit Uddnavarga 

In Central Asia the following vargas of the Sanskrit Uddnavarga 
have been discovered : those not found, but presumed to have existed 
in the original, are put within brackets; the Kuchean names when 
they differ are also given along with it. 


Varga 

1. Anitya 

2. Karma 

3. (Trana) 

4. Apramada 

6. Priya 
li. (Silah) 

7. (Kusalakarma) 

8. Vaca 

9. (Karma) 

10. (Sraddha) 

11. (Sramana) 

12. Marga 

13. Sambhoga 

14. (Dvesa) 

15. Bhavana 
IG. Prakima 

17. (Ap) 

18. (Pu9pa) 

19. (Afiva) 

20. Krodna 

21. Tatbagata ...< 


23. Ktma 

24. Sabasra 

26. Baadhn 

26. Nirvfina 

27. Avaloiiita 

28. P&pa 


Verses discovered 

24-42 Stein ; folio 3-4 
1-19 Stein ; folio 4-5 

1-34 Pelliot 
27 Pischel 

Sucarita-varga (after 
Kuchean Udanastotra) 
15 Pischel 

(Kuchean Com., Ltiders) 

18-20 Stein 
1-11 a-b Stein 
Satkara-varga (Kuchear 
Droha (Kuchean) 

Smrti (Kuchean) 
Praklrnaka (Kuchean) 
Udaka' (Kuchean) 


22 Pischel 
8-18 Stein 

(Kuchean Sruta-varga, 
1-12, 19) Pelliot 
1-26 Pelliot 

Peyala-varga (Kuchean) 
1-2 Pelliot 
Mitra (Kuchean) 

Pa4ya-varga (Kuchean) 


No. of Slokas 


Chinese 

Tibetan 

.. 40 

43 

.. 20 

20 

.. 21 

20 

.. 40 

30 

.. 24 

28 

.. 21 

20 

.. 12 

12 

.. It; 

15 

.. 18 

19 

.. 20 

IG 

.. 17 

IG 

.. 22 

20 

19 

17 

.. 14 

16 

.. 19 

28 

.. 22 

23 

.. 15 

12 

.. 27 

27 

.. 17 

16 

.. 21 

21 

.. 20 

15 

.. 21 

19 

.. 22 

21 

.. 34 

34 

.. 22 

25 

.. 36 

33 

.. 36 

38 

.. 36 

41 
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Varga 

29. Yiiga 

30. Sukba 

31. Citta 

32. Bhiksu 

33. Brahmana 

From the above table 


Verses discovered 


No. of Slokats 
Chinese Tibetan 


1-57, 65, 66 Pischel 
39-53 Stein 
26-52 Stein 

1-38 Stein; GO Pischel .. 
3-14 Pelliot; 15-24 Stein 


we can however form 


47 
47 
46 
71 
71 

an idea of 


59 

53 

64 

Si 

91 

what the 


Sanskrit DhaTmapada was like, and it will not be impossible to 
reconstruct the Sanskrit which might approach the original to a great 
extent, with the help of the Tibetan and the last Chinesci versions, if the 

whole text is not found. 

Th^ Prdkrt Dhammapada 

The position of the pTdkrfi Dham/mapada is not yet determined. It 
approaches more to the Pali version than the Sanskrit; but in. certain 
cases it foillows the Sanskrit version. The language of the Prakft Dhamma- 
pada was the dialect of Gandhara or the N.-W. India, and it seems that 
these were rendered from the 3Iagadhan dialect into the dialect of 
Gandhara, just as the literary Pali was the outcome of the .same process. 

After the publication of the Prdkrt Dhammlapadia in 1898 several 
important contributions were made by European scbolars. Btihler held 
that the Ms. belonged to the first centxiry A.C. and' the place of origin 
was India (Strassburg, 1898). Jules Bloch attempted to fix the home 
of the Ms. on philological grounds and placed it in the N.-W. India 
(Gandhara), but was written down in Khotan, where it wa.^ discovered. 
The language, he affirms, bears influence of the native language of S.E. 
Turkestan, which was prevalent there side by side with the Prakrt 
dialect during the early centuries of the Christian era. {Fcstscfirift 
Windisch, 1924, also Dr. N. P. Chakravarty, India and Central 
Asia). Dr. Barua, in agreement with Prof. Sten Konow, shows its close 
kinship with the dialect of Asokan edicts at Shabazgari and Manshera 
in orthography and other liiiguij^tic traits {Pfdkrt Dhammapada^ p. ix). 
That the Kharostlu script was used not only in the Punjab and 
Gandhara but elsewhere also is proved by the inscriptions of Asoka. 
We find the Kharosthi script used in coins along with Greek, by the 
Greek kings of Bactria, Sogdiana and other places of Central Asia. Not 
only the Greeks, but Saka, Parthian and Kusana kings and satraps used 
this script in coins and inscriptions. 
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Tins ^^ciipt spread further east and the discovery of the Prakft 
Dhamrnupa/la referred above was a proof of that. The discoveries in 
Niya site of innumerable Kharosthi inscriptions by Stein between 1901 
and 1910 proved' beyond doubt that a people lived there who u.sed the 
Prukrt language and Kharosthi script. Still beyond to the east of the 
Lop-.nor where the ancient city of Lulan once existed in the very 
territory of China, Kharosthi Prakrt was used by the local people, and 
Chinese by their ruler. It was the prevalent script and language till 
the beginning of the 4th cent, A.C. We believe that this Prakrt 
Dhamviapada had travelled by this route to China, where some chapters 
might have been taken from it and added to the first Chinese transla- 
tion of Vighna. 

APPENDIX I 

The tdiapters of the different versions of the Dlmnmapada may be 
tabulated thus: 







No. of 

Pu 


Pali 

Prakrt 

Prakrt 

Pali 

Slokas in 

HU 


titles 

titles 

verses 

verses 

Chinese 

tSX 

Q 

1. 

Yamaka 

(1) Mahavaga 

30 Complete 

20 

22 

IX» 

i2. 

Appaxnada 

(2) Apramada 

25 „ 

12 

20 

X 

3. 

Oitta 

(3) Oi^ta 

5 Incomplete 

11 

12 

XI 

4. 

Piippba 

(4) Pusa 

15 Complete 

16 

17 

xn 

5. 

Bala 

(7) Bala 

7 Incomplete 

16 

21 

XIII 

6. 

Paudita 

(6) Panita or 







Dhamatha 

10 Complete 

16 

17 

XIV 

7. 

Arahanta 

— 


10 

10 

XV 

8. 

Sabas&a 

(5) Sahasa 

17 Comfplete 

16 

16 

XVI 

9 

Papa 

— 

— 

13 

22 

XVII 

10. 

Danda 

— 

— 

17 

14 

XVIII 

11. 

Jara 

(8) Jara 

25 Complete 

11 

14 

XIX 

12. 

Atta 

— 

— 

10 

13 

XX 

13. 

Loka 

— 

— 

12 

14 

XXI 

14, 

Buddha 

— 

— 

18 

21 

XXII 

15. 

Sukha 

(9) Siilia 

20 Complete 

12 

14 

XXTli 

16. 

Piya 

— 


12 

12 

XXIV 

17. 

Kodha 

— 

— 

14 

26 

XXV 

18. 

Mala 

— 

— 

21 

19 

XXVI 

19. 

Dhammattba — 

— 

17 

17 

XXVII 

20. 

Magga 


— 

17 

28 

XXVIII 

21. 

Pakinaka 

— 

— 

16 

14 

XXIX 

22. 

Niraya 

— 

— 

14 

16 

XXX 

23. 

Nkga 

— 

— 

14 

18 

XXXI 

24. 

Ta^ba 

(10) Tasa 

7 Incomplete 

26 

32 

XXXII 

25. 

BbikkHu 

(11) Bbikkhu 

40 Complete 

23 

32 

XXXIV 

28. 

(12) Brahmana 

60 „ 

41 

40 

XXXV 




251 

439 

602 
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APPENDIX II 

TjiANSLATION OV THE ElRST ChAFTKR (THE AnITYA-VARCIA) EKOM 
THE LAST Chinese Translation oe the Uddnavarga 
Fa-cUi-yao-sung-ching (D I i a r mam mg rah a Mahdrtha Sfitra) 

The following abbreviations Lave been used in the study below : 

C^=:Fa-chm-ching^ translated by Wei-chi-nan (Vighna) and others 
circa 224 A.C. Nanjio, 1365, Kioto ed. XXVI, Gh. ; Shanghai Print, 
XXIV, Cc, pp. 94-107. 

C^ — Fa-cliiU’pi-yu-ching, translated by Ea-chu and Fa-li, circa 
290-30G A.C. Nanjio, 1353; Kioto ed. XXVI, 8b, Shanghai Print, 
XXIV, 6b, pp. 64-92, translated by S. Beal, 1878. 

C^—Chu-yao-ching, translated by Fo-nien circa 398-399 A.C. 
Nanjio, 1321; Kioto ed. XXVI, 2, 3a. Shanghai Print, XXIV, 5, 
pp. 33-122, XXIV, 6, pp. 1-62. 

C^^t'a-chi’-yao-sung-chingi translated by T’ieu-si-tdai, circn 980- 
1001 A.C. Nanjio, 1439; Kioto ed. XXVII, 2c, Shanghai Print, XXIV, 
6, pp. 108-123. 

The second Eoman figure (C* 1) indicates the varga or 

the part. The last Eoman figure represent«s the number of the 
verse. The Prakrt Dhp. means the Dliummapada edited by 
Dr. Barua and Mr. Mitra of the Calcutta University and pages 
referred to herein are of this edition. The Sanaferit verses 23-42 are 
iaken from JHAS*, 1912. For Tibetan ti'anslation EockhilPs Uduna^ 
varga and for the Tibetan Text Beckh’s edition have been used. In» 
soin^ places we have given our gwn translation, where we have differed 
t'rom Eockhill. 

i. Anitya Va^ga 

1. To be able to understand the worries {klesa) it is necessary to 
produce a feeling* of bliss (dnandd) in the mind. ’Listen to what I 
have collected, — the verses of the law (dhwma^gdthdif) proclaimed by 
the Buddha. 

Agrees with 0^ 1.1; Tib. 1.1. Omitted in C^. In there are four padas 
with 4 words in each pada; in 0*., 5 words in each p&da. 

2. In this way Buddha, the Blessed One, knower of all things 
(savvajna), one who has love (maUft) and compassion {kafiind) to all 

creature, wide^ly Jispeaks real (true and essential) words. 

Agrees with Tib. 1.2. Omitted in C* 0*. 
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All ^ani'^karas are iinperjuaneiit, lliese are liable to rij<e aiKl 
/lecay, liardly are they bora, and tliey are ended. Extinction (nlrodha) 
i> tlie greatest happiness. 

Af^rces with C* 1.2; 1.1; C‘* 1.2; Tib. 1.3. All the Chinese versions agree; 

but is a little different, for original see Sam. Nik.y vol. I, p. 158, also 
Vrakrt Dhp. 

4- As when a candle burns, the objects, removed are in the dark- 
ness; you do not make the course of knowledge to be a guide, but only 
f/ou are covered by hlesa (?). 

Agrees with XIX. 1; 1.8; Tib. 1.4. This is similar to verse 1 of Jaravarga 

of Chinese. For Pali Dhp., see verse 146. Tibetan 1.4 is not very different from 
the Chinese above; but its exact original is not traced. 

6. Man^s body has a form {dkdia) ; it is scattered in all directions; 
bone.s of the body are like the colour of the pigeon; looking at it, 
is there any pleasure? 

Agrees with Pali I>/ip., 149; Jdhifea, vol. I, p. 322; 1.9. For Sanskrit 

version see Divyavaddna. 

G. As, for example, a man in the first night is conceived within 
tlie mother’s womb; day by Jay he passes through many changes, goes 
on and finally never returns. 

Agrees with C‘^ i.lO; Tib. 1.6; Jdtaha, No. 510, vol. IV, p. 306; it does 
not occur in Dhp. But in the FrUkrt Dhp, it is found, p. 193. 

7. In the early morning one sees beautiful things; when night 
comes they are not seen. Yesterday wliat was seen, this evening they 
are no more. 

Agrees with C* 1.11; Tib. 1.7; Jatnkay No. 461, vol. IV, p. 81; not found in 
Dhp.; but found in Prdkrt Dhp.y p. 203. 

8. Glory and riches, splendour and prosperity are not permanent 
and not* for ever; without dij^criminating between the noble and mean 
the king of death will crush all. 

Omitted in C* C® and Tib. is quite different. How does this verse come 
in the text? 

9. Some there are who die while staying in the womb ; some when 
first-born die, the prosperous and the poor do not escape dfeath ; old age 

(jard) receives (all) with sweet mind. 

Agrees with C» 1.14; Tib. 1.9. The 3rd and 4th pada of C* differ from the 
Tib. last two lines. 
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10. As some ai*e old and tsoiue are young*, again some are middle- 
aged; coiLstautly they are ravag^ed by death; why (do you) not feel 
fearP 

Agrees with 1.13; Tib. 1.10. is however different from Tib. In Jdtaka, 
Nos. 461, 547 and 642 and Vtdht t Dhn.j pp. 196-107 the i^loka occurs. The reading 
of the last pada of the Priikrt which is broken would be te phala pakaha vananUf 
and not te tala as was read by Barua and Mitra. In O® and Tib. it is fruit. 

11. Life is lilfe a ripe fruit, always afraid of a sudden fall; but 

what is born must have its death ; who is able to avoid thisi? 

Omitted in C^; not found in Pali Dhp.; but occurs in Sutta-n^pata, 34; 
Jatahay 536. In Prakrt we find the verse. In llawayana it occurs IT 

106. 17), cf. C» 1.16; Tib. 1.11. 

13. Asi the master-potter works at clay and makes earthen vessels, 

so existing things are absolutely crushed; man’s life is like that* 

Agrees with 1.3; O* 1.3; Tib. 1.12; not found in Pali IlAp., but in Sutta-^ 
nipdta, Satta^utta, 4. 

13. As a man pilays on the harp, good sound is pitiduced; but 

if its string snaps, there is no more any sound; man’s life is like that. 

Not found C2 C’ and Tib. The verse 13 of Tib. 1 is quite different from 
the above. The Tib. 1.13 agroe& with Pali D/ip., 347. Moreover the text of this 
verse in Beckh’s original is again different from Rockhill’s translation. 

14. As prisoner ifi seized and hauled up before the market, his 

eveiy movement is inclined towards the path of death ; life is like that. 

In 1.19 the last pada is translated: *Man*s I'fe is like that’. Rockhiirs 
translation of Tib. 1.14 is quite different from the above. But the original Tibetan 
(Beckh) agrees; only instead of Chinese ‘Market’ it is hadhya-hkumi (hsad^pa). 

16. As a river flows hurriedly, it goes and never returns, man’s 

life is like that ; it departs but never comes back. 

Agrees with 1.4; C* 1.20; Tib. 1.15; Jataka No. 536, vol. VI, p. 26) and 

Prakrt Dhp,y p. 200. 

16. Afflictions collect in the body ; life (is* composed) of many 
klcsas and sonws; life indeed is like this; it is waited upon by old 

age and death. 

Not in any version. 

17 . Merit {putj.ya) that is done, for a lonj time catehes happiness 
(blise) in the world, but it is as when a stick is struck quicikly on 
water, for a moment (thus water) opens and again it gathers. 

Agrees with 1, part 2. V.l’; Tib. H6. 

DECEllBEE, 1935 
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18. As- a 11 ) an taking staff in his hand leads the cow for grazing, 
man's life is like that; tlie life-purusu goes out. 

Agrees witli l.o; 1.4*; il. Tib. 1,17. Pali l)hp.^ Daiajav'agga, 7; 
Trdkrt Dhp., p. 199. 

19. A nian designing to fit himself in virtue day and night must 
not do faults and wrongs; having human body one must think with 
one lieart on life's end. 

II. 5 reads differently in padas c-d : ‘^day and night it quickly passes as 
lightening; man^s life quickly passes like that”. But the Tibetan version is quite 
different (see Rockhill, 1.18). 

20. One not sleeping feels that the night is long; to the tired 
person the road is long; to the fool the samsara is long; look and listen 
(to understand) the Saddharma. 

Agrees with XIII. 13; 1L6 (text same as C^); Tib. 1.19. 

21. Having sou and having wealth, the miser meets with destruc- 
tion ; a fool who cannot look unto himself (i.e. who cannot know his 
self), how can he trust on his having wealth and sons? 

Agrees with XIII. 4; XIII, 1; Tib. I. 20; Pali IMp., Bala-vagga, 

C‘ differs a little from which agrees almost word for word with the Prdi. 

22. Hundreds and thousands — innumerable men and women 
having gotra and riches with collection of goods and great wealth and 
property — none of these remain lui destroyed. 

Agrees with 1.6; O* 1.5; 11.9 (all same text); Tib. 1.21. 

23. Wealth and nobility without tlie holy wealth are constantly 
watched upon by impermanence (anityata)^ ns for example, a blind 
man is not able to discriminate by himseilf. 

No parallel. 

24. What is accumulated reverts to dit^^lntion ; what is high 
necessarily falls down ; what is born comes to an end ; creatures are 
like this. 

Agrees vfiih 1.8; 1.7; II.IO; Tib. 1.22. 0^ approach 

closer to Tibetan; the last two padas of are a little different. 

^A. From here we have the fragments of the Sanskrit version of the Anitya- 
varga. The v. 23 of Sanskrit agrees with the Tib. 1.23. There is no Chinese 
translation of this in C*. But we find the translation in and C®. The transla- 
tation of the Chinese would he: — 
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“AU beings mutually struggle in order to destroy lives; they go 
to places where they are fallen, according to their own merits of papa 
and punya.'* 

The translation of the Sanskrit verse 23 is as follows: — 

“AU creatures will die, life indeed ends with death; having reaped 
the fruits of merit and demerit (punya and papa) they will find 
fulfilment according to Karma.” 

The ^loka also occurs in Mahdvastn, vol. II, pp. 66 and 424. For Pali version 
ase Sam. Nik., 1, 97; Nettipaharam, 94. 

25. Those who practise evil g-o to hell; those who cultivate good 
must be bom in heaven; if one is abl© to cultivate good', with the 
destruction of the infections (dsravas) one obtains Nirvana. 

In Sanskrit v. 24, it is svargatim and in Pali (Sam. Nik., 1, 97) it is suggatim. 
The Chinese trans. is ^Heaven’, while the Tibetan is *happiness^ ‘Sva* was read 
as by copyist. It is found in II 16, also cf. Pali Dhp., Papa-vagga, 11. 

26. The Buddhas, Bodhisattvas, the Pratyeka-buddhas, the 
Sravakas are destined to cast away the body, how much more the 
(sattvas) creature (should cast away their sannsk^a-kayas)? 

Only found in Tib. I. 25. 

27. There is no place in the sky, no place in the ocean, not even 
if one goes to the mountain cave — there is no place in the world, where 
one can stay free from death. 

Agrees with Ci 1.19; C® 1.12; 0* 11.16; Tib. 1.26 (Rockhill), 24 (Beckh); 
Sanskrit v. 25; Pali Dhp., Papa-vagga, 13. 

28. All the (sarnskdra-vastus) creatures having present, past and 
future at the end return to death. 

Same in C*. Agrees with Tib, I.27(R), 25(B); Sanskrit v. 26; Pali 

Uddna, v. 2, p. 48. 

29. The wise, who is able to get rid of bondage, who is constantly 
with perfect reflection (sowifak .rnffi), who is discriminating, who 
always contemplate on the way that leads to an^^mva, he is called 
a sage. 

No corresponding verse in any version. 

29a. Note. The Tibetan v. 28(B 26) agrees with Skt. 27 : these have 
version ; but there is agreement with C* 11.19 and I.IO. The translation of 
the latter is thus done:—- 
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'^Old age shows sorrow and pain; at death m»iid vanishes, enjoy- 
ineni ol family hinds one down as in a prison, if avarice for the world 
is not uprooted/’ 

The translation of the Tibetan is thus rendered: — 

“Seeiiiff old age as well as affliction, the mind disconnected, the intellect 
dead, the (wise) abandons home that is like a prison; how can the common 
people of the world cast oif desires!” (Cf. Rockhill, 1.28). 

30. (As) a prisoner, who is tied up, is not able to fulfil what he 
desires and also like the decaying old carriage, which not before long 
will see destruction. 

•*The brilliant chariot of kings are destroyed, the body also approaches des- 
truction, but the virtue of good never approaches destruction ijcLvH), thus do the 
good say to the good” (SBJS,, V, IX, p. 42). 

Tibetan version practically agrees with the above, the last two padas would 
read thus: — “hut the best of men who teaches others this best of all good lawa, 
shall not know old' age,” cf. Rockhill. The corresponding Chinese is met with 
in 0® TI. 18, It reads thus: — 

“Old age approacheo the body, just as the old carriage (is approached by 
destruction): Dharma can remove sorrow; it is proper that one should learn 
with might.” 

No corresponding verse in any version. 

30a. The Skt. v. 28, Pali Dhp,, Jaravagga, 6, and the PraM Dhp., p. 214 — 
all agree perfectly with one another. 

31. Rupa changes and is transformed into Jara; attachment to 
family i.s like staying in prison. Those wlio are not awakened, death 

conies and ravishes them; fools cannot know. 

Compare this with 11.20; I.ll ; Skt. v. Sam, Nik., V, p. 217; 
Prdkrt Dkp., ’pp. 187-188 all agree. The translation of Skt. is given here. 

“Shame to the Jara, thou art mean and blind (jndd, which is however written 
as jara in Pali), thou disfigurest the colour (varna), beautiful appearances are 
crushed by thee.” 

The Tibetan is also a little different from tho above Skt. and Chinese. 

“Thou art foolish and despicable, and doost not know that which Is right, 
for that body (rflpa) in which thou delightest will bo the cause of thy ruin.” 

(Ro<d^biU>. 

32. Although one lives a hundred years^ he is also followed by 
death, attacked by old age and disease, grief reaches the \ippermost art 

the end. 

Agieea with 1.12; C» 1.12; III.l; Tib. I. 31; (Bockh 29) ; Skt. v. 30; 
Baifi. Nih., V, p. 217; Prakrt Dhp., p. 188. 
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33. ag*e briag's bitterness to the body which one clings to, day 
and night there are worrie?!, there are thousand sorts of sorrow and dis- 
tress; it is like fish that goes to burning fire. 

Not found in any other Chinese version. The Tibetan and the Skt. versions 
agree, but they are a little different from the above Chinese; instead of ^hurnnuj 
fire' it is *hot water* in Skt. and Tib. 

34. A river never stops; quickly it flows and never returns; to pro- 
tect and love the body leaking pu», although one might have attachment 
to it, he cannot atop it. 

The first two lines agree with O' 1.4; Tib. 1.33 (Beckh 31); Skt. v. 32. Skt. 
Tib. and all agree in details. 

34a. The Skt. v.34 agrees with Tib. 1.34 (B.32); but these have no translation 
in C^. Rockhill says that this verse is not given by Prajnavarman (circa 9th 
century A.C.) in his commentary to the Uddtiavarga; it seems that this verse 
was unknown to him just as it was unknown to the Chinese translator (circa 
1000 A.O.). 

However this ^loka is found in and The English translation would 
be: — 

‘‘This day is passed; life must follow (it) and perish, as a fish (perishes) in 
shallow water; what joy is there in it?’* 

The translation of the Sanskrit verse 33 would be: — 

“They, whose life is diminishing by day and night, are like fish in shallow 
water; can they have joy there.** 

It agrees with Pali Jdfaha, No. 638, VI, p. 26; also with Prdkrt D/ip., p. 194. 

34b. The Skt. v.35 agrees with Tib. 1.35 (Beckh. 33) but these have no transla- 
tion in C^. This agrees with Pali Jjhp,, Jara-vagga, 3; and Prdkrt p. 189. 

The C* 1.14 and O'* III. 7 agree with each other and seem to be translation of 
the one text here. 

35. Body is campo.?ed of four great elements; it is impermanent, 
how can it stay long? When earthly seed is scattered and destro-yed, 
of what use is the empty spiritual understanding P 

C3 III.8; Tib. 1.36 (B. 34); Skt. v. 35; Pali Bhp., Oitta-vagga, 6, and PidM 
Dhp . — all agree. But 1.35 is different. 

The translation of the Skt. and Pali is: — 

“Before long, alas! this body will lie on the earth, despised, without 
understanding, like a useless log.** 

The translation of the C’ III. 8 would be: — 

“This body will not remain long; it will revert or go back to earth; without 
divine knowledge, bones alone remain/* 



7(iO The Dhammaiiaihi and the Udanavarga 

What is the use of this body, which is coiistaatly emitting 
puirid smell, always sulfei ing from disease, undermiued by age and 
death, 

Skt. V. 36 j Tib. 1.37 (B 35); 1.15; 111.9 — ail agree. The ^loka of the 

Prdlnf Dhp. (p. 211) is more explicit and bigger. 

“What is the use of this body, which is constantly eimitting putrid smell, 
always suffering from disease, undermined by age and death.” 

3(J. This body is greatly dis^lving; it is pus-leaking, constantly 
aching and troubling. Fools are deceived by grief and sorrow; they 
are not salisfie«d and they seek extinction (iiirodha). 

Skt. V.37; Tib. 1.38 (b 36); Pali Ist line from i^ar(i. Nik., 1, p. 131. 5 and 
2nd line from Therngathd V. 32; Prdkrt Dhp., p. 211, all agree more or less. 
The Pkt. verse has 6 padas; the padas 3 and 4 have no corresponding padas in 
any version. 

37a. There is no Chinese corresponding to the Skt. v.39; neither there is any 
Tibetan translation in the Kanjur ed. of the Uddnavarga; Rockhill does not 
translate it. It is however found in the Tanjur, which occurs there as verse 40, 
and agrees completely with the Sanskrit, which also agrees with PfiU and Pr&krt. 
The translation would be : — 

"Death comes and carries off that man honoured with children and flock, 
his mind distracted, as a flood carries off a sleeping village.” (Dkp., 287). 

38. Father, mother, brother, wife and son are attached to you, 
(they are) not always connected with you, there is one who can help you. 

Found in C> T.17; 1.17; 1.8; Tib. 1.41 (39); Skt. v. 40; Pali Dhp., 

Magga-vagga, 16. 

39. Thus all creature!^ praise and covet pleasure; what is not per- 
manent h overwhelmed by old age and disease: ignorance breeds 
sorrow. 

Skt. 41; Tib. 1.42 and C* 1.20 — all agree; but different from Q* 1,39 above, 
Skt. and Pkt. are similar but not identical. 

40. Therefore always engrossed in meditation and contemplation 
{dhydna and saifiadjii); anxious to realise the end of biitli aii<l <lcutli 
the bhiksus overcoming the Mara with his army, go to the otluM >ide 
of birth and death. 

Skt. V.42, Tib. 1.43 (B 41) and 1.21 agree with this verse. The 
correaponding Pili verse occurs in IHwHaha, 11, 9, p. 41. We have fragments 
ef this 4Mca in the Tokbarian version. This is the last verse. 

Fbabhat Kumae Mukheejee 



Pratisakhyas and Vedic Sakhas 

Before entering into any discussion about the origin, iiatiu’e and 
scope etc. of the Pratisakhyas it would be proper to examine the term 
about the meaning of which there seems to exist some misuiiderstiand- 
iiig. The word consist^ of three parts: JdkM and the forma- 

tive element. Of these, the exact meaning of sdkhd ishould be determin- 
ed first of all. 

The sakha, as is well-known, relates to the different Vedic schools ; 
but we do not know whether the ^kha refers to the one undivided 
Veda or to e a c h of the different Vedas, such as, Ek, Saman, Yajus 
(Black and White) etc. Let us first consider the case of an undivided 
Veda. From the story occurring in the Mahabharata and some 
Puranas that Krsna-dvaipayana Muni divided the Veda into four paids^ 
we may infer that the Vedic mantrais existed once as an undivided 
corpus, (The fact that particular mantrae are found in more Vedas 
than one hints, that the mantras were collected under different 
namesi chiefly with a view to their ritual use. For example, the 
collection of mantras made for the use of the H o t r was called 
Rk and that for the use of the A d li v a r y u was called the Tajus 
w’hile the U d g a t r^s collection wae called the Saman. Now the 
principle according to which the paitdcular mantras could be put under 
different labels was the same ais that which has been traditionally at 
the root of the division of the Vedas into sakhas. For, from 
Mahadeva^s comnientai’y on the Hiranya-Jjesr Sutra we learn that one 
of the reasons which gave rise to ^kh-as wae the manner of reading 
ihe Vedas.® This being the case we can well say that from one 


1 For details see Sa^ibhfi^a^a Vidyalankara, Jlvanl-hosrs^ ^ ) 

Calcutta, 1341 B.B., pp. 1090 f. (article on 'Vedavyaaa*). 

London, 1869, p. 127. 
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()ri;^>*iuul V'oda (uiue out fii^l of all saklias like Ilk, Saiaaii, ^ajiis eic.- 
For, ilie uttering of Vedic mantras l>y (lift'ereiii classes of priests was 
(liffereut ; iLe Ilot-r recited the Reas with his* nonnal voice, the 
Adhvaryu muttered the Yajuiusi silently while the Udgatr chanted 
Siimaiis loudly/ 

Rut the threefold sakha, if we are allowed to postulate this, must 
have existed at the very beginning of the period which witnessed the 
growth of Vedic ritualism,, or roughly in the period preceding the 
Bruhinaiias. From this period onwards the Vedic people, that is, 
the Aryans together with the pre-Aryan ethnic element which they 
might have absorbed, began to scatter themselves in widely separated 
legions of the Indian continent where aiyanization followed. 
This diffusion of the Vedic people and. their culture and religion gave 
rise, in course of time, to difference in pronunciation of the mantras. 
It is probably this difference that brought forth different sakhas in the 
generally accepted^ sense and they were, in fact, 4 a k h a <s of 
sakhas or secondary sakhas. Prati4akhyas relate to all 
such sakhas in existence at the time of their composition or final 
redaction. But separation among the different branches of the Vedic 
people resulted not only in the difference of pronunciation of the 
mantras but also a variation of their sacrificial and, social laws and 
customs. Thus the 4akhas came to relate also to a difference in such 
matters,® though Pratisakhyas had nothing to do with such sakhas.* 
Now the exact sense of sakhas having been determined we shall 
proceed to ascei'tain the sen'se of the term FrdtuCikhya, According 


3 Max Mailer also writes; ‘‘The word (i.e. mkha) is sometimes applied to 
tlw three original Sainhitas, the ^tgveda-samhita, Sama-veda-samluta and Yajur- 
veda-satphita, in relation to one another and without reference to subordiuato 

belonging to each of them.*^ (Ancient Skf, LiientturCf pp. liJd, 124). 
Yaska’s use of singular number with reference to the Veda deserves notice 
(I. 20). Prof. Sarnp however takes this differently. See his Iransl. p. 221. 

4 3lax MtiUer, op, cit*, pp. 122, 471 f.*; PUrvct-’nittnariiad SutiCis (II. 1. 37) 

. 6 See above, foot note 2. ‘Sfftra* in Maliadeva’s comm, means Kaiiyasutras 
I.e. Jtoulft-, Gfhym^ and Dharma*Sliiras> 

6 The word ‘4akha’ used hereafter in this article will mean, unless otherwise 
qoaltfiedi a pkonefte 44kli& only* 
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mean, as has been supposed, a treatise on phonetic peculiarities of 
each Veda, but a collection of phonetic rules pjeculiar to one of the 
different branches of the four Vedas i,e. to one of those different texts 
in which each of the Vedas had been handed^ down for ages 
in different familiets and different parts of India/^ This view has 
been subscribed to by Whitney in his edition of the Atharvaveda Prati- 
sdkkyu (1862)®. Since then aJmoet all the scholars have followed this 
view.® But buch an opinion seems to have bee*) expressed on very 
inadequate grounds. For, Madhava, quoted by Jnanendia Saraisvati 
in his gloss on the Siddiu Kau. (P. IV. 3. 59), explains Pratisahhya 
as ymtisdhham hhavavi- And Anantabhatta too in the introduction 
to his commentary to the Sukla-Yajus Prati^hya defines the word 
similarly and showis, after an elaborate discussion, that Katyayana’s 
work relates to all the fifteen sakhas which developed out of the Sukla 
Yajurveda,” From the testimony of Durga also we learn that the 
Pratisaihya related' to mor© schools than one. For in his commentary 
to the Nirukta (I. 17) he says: 

fife qnfraii?-5iy««W'(i^?fr- 

Those P^'§ada boohs by which in a Parisad of ones own Carana, the 
peculiaidties of accent, sarnhita, krama-reading, pragrhya vowels 
and i^eparation of words are laid as enjoined for^^ and restricted) to each 
sakha are called Pratisakhyas. Max Muller who quoted the above 
passage may be said to have mieundlerstood it. Pratimkham which he 
translated as ‘to certain Vakhas’ should be equivalent to ‘to each satha.’ 
It should be noticc^l in t.bis connexion that Max Muller translation of 

7 Op, cii.y p. 119. 8 JAOB.y v<d. VII, pp. 342, 580 f. 

9 See Siddheshwar Varma, Cntical Studies in the Phonetic Obaicrvations of 
Indian Giumnarians, londan 1929, p. 12, WinterHita, JSut, of hid. Lit., vol. 1, 
Calcutta 1927, p. 284. 

10 8iddhdntakaumudt„ed, Gadgil, Bombay 1904, p, 249. 

11 Katyayana’s Vdjasamyl Pmiiidkhya, ed. Venkatarama Shanna, Madras 
University, 1934, pp. 2*^* 

12 Max Miiller, op. cit, p. 131; S. Vanna translates Madhava »s words as 
belonging to each individual (prati) ^akha (op. cit., p* 12). 
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the pa.s^a^c is aot in a|?reeiiieat with his definition of the term Prati- 
sulvhya (|Uoled uhovo. llciwevei* Ihe fault lies luincipally with tionjuien- 
tatoi's like the uullior of the VaMlrihharana whom, Max Muller in all 
likeliliood followed. For in the laJst named wo*rk which does not siiy 
anything* about the exclusive phonetic character of sakhas in a 
Jhutisakhya, it has been suggested that tlie Pratisakliyas relate to a 
group of sa'klias.^^ This suggestion seems to give partial support to 
Madhavu's and Anantabhatta^^^ testimony quoted above. For it does 
not restrict Pratisakhyas to one only of the m any sakhas. 

The word Pursada which is a synonym for PrdtUdkhya seems to 
give some clue to the solution of the problem whether Pratis^hyas 
related to only one or all the sakhas of a Veda. In Narayanans 
commeiitai'y to a passage ( ) 
in the GobhiIu-Grh^asutrad}hdsya we find the following ^5 

From this passage we learn 
that stiulentsr belonging to difiemnt Vedic schools coukl take their 
lessons from one Acarya who together with his pupils constituted a 
Parsada or Parisad. Thus Posada evidently related to 

such Parisads comprising different schools of a Veda. Hence it seems 
juiftifiahle to conclude that. Parsada sutras or Pratisa,khyas related to 
each one or all the sakhas of a Veda. 

By taking what seems very much to be a wrong view of about the 
meaning of the word Pratisakhya or the scope of a woik so named, 
Whitney felt some uneasiness over naming the Pratisakhya of the 
Ersiia-Yajur-Veda as the Taittiiiya Piutisakliya.'" The very fact that 
this Pratisakhya mentioned tlie Black Y^ajus schools like Mimiainsaka 
and Ahvaraka ae well as Taittiiiya made it very inconvenient for him 
to attach the Pratisakhya to the last named school (Taittiriya) only. 
But still he considered it prudent to adopt the name Tail, Pr. foi tlie 
work, thougH it did not quitie satisfy his great critical acuiiieii. For 
he confesses that are far from Mly comprehending as yet the 


IS On the TcAt Pr., IV. 11; Biddheshwar Varna, op. cif.i p. 13. 

14 Itax Miller, op. etf., pp. ldO-131. 

15 See p. 437. Wbiiney’t ed. of this PrUitidkkya was published in 1871. 
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origin, nature and reilation of the "schools’ of Vedic study and their 
accepted texts or This, however, was not the attitude of 

Whitney a few years earlier when he edited the Atharva^veda Pi\ and 
had recourse to conjectures of varying degrees to explain away the dis- 
cordance between the theory current in his time about the nature and 
scope of Pratisakhyas and the characteristics of the Pr. in hand. He 
attached this Pr. to the Saunaka school of the Aiitarva^veda and 
troubled himself about the problem why in certain points it was not in 
complete agreement to the Veda of this school. He little dreamt that 
the Pr. in question related also to other Atharva Sakha-s which in all 
likelihood perished or were till then untraced.^^ Hence in his editjion 

of the Affiarvan Pr. Whitney writes, ""It is peculiarity of the 

authors of our tireatise to give their rules a wider scope than the voca- 
bulary of the Atharva requires, in miOny instances contemplating and 
providing for combination of sounds which are found nowhere in the 
body of Vedic scriptures,, andi for which accordingly th© com,mentator 
is obliged to fabricate illustrations (p. 583).’" 'Now- whatever may be 
said about the genuineness of examples given by the commentator who 
was possibly very late, it cannot be said that the author of the Prati- 
^akhyasj based their rules on non-existing materials. In view of the 
tiadition that Vedas, in different periods, came to he lost and had to 
be recovered, it will not be difficult to assume that some of the sakhas 
with their texts perished beyond recovery.^® Even if his allegation 
against the commentator in some rare cases may not h© untrue, Whitney 
himself has admitted that "‘there are certain number of sentences 
among those given by the commentator which have more or less clearly 
the asi^ect of genuine citations from a Vedic text; and although some 
might be regarded as instances of carelessness on his part quoting by 
memory from another source than his own Veda, we cannot j>ossibly 
extend this explanation to them all : it mxif^t remain probable that in 


16 Whitney, Tait. Pr,, p. 427. 

17 The Paippalada ^akha of the Atharva Veda discovered after Whitney’s ed. 
of the Atharva Pr. should be remembered in this connexion. 

18 Hopkins, *The Great Epic of India’, p. 5. 
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part at lea.4, they were contained in some hitherto unknown gcikhd of 
the Atliarva-vecla,”'® From these passages one will easily realise the 
untenable nature of the meaning given to Pratisaikhya by Whitney, hk 
predecessors and followers.^® 

Max Muller, in his introduction to the Rk-Pratimkhya (1870) 
df>es not care to examine in details the deviations of the Prati^akhya 
from the available Bgveda text (of Sakala recension). This may be 
said’ to be due particularly to his strong belief that Praii4a«khyas were 
concerned with one «5akha of a Veda. Hence, he very summarily dis- 
poses of the question of relationship between the PrdtisaJchya and the 
Kgveda (Salkala) text by saying that, ‘‘in all essential pointg our own 
l»est manuscripts of the text agree with the data in the Prati^akhya, 
we may prudently conclude that the text of the Bgveda we is 

the game as seen by the authorg of the PratiSalkhya more than 2000 
years Along with this should be remembered what he himself 

wrote in this connexion eleven, years ear^lior. 

In the History of Ancient Samkrit LUerature (1859) Max Muller 
wrote ; “There ig not a single Ms. at present existing of th'e 9»gve^a in 
which rules of our PrUtisakhya are uniformly observed, and the same 
applies to the Mss. of the other Vedas/'*^ 

Burnell, too, in his introduction to the Rk^tantra-vydkarana 
(Mangalore 1879), considered by him to be a Frati^khya of the Sama- 
veda, thought that Prati^akhyae belonged to one of the many Vakhas of a 
Veda. He attached the Rk-tantra to the Kauthunu ^ha alone and 
made some conjectures as to why this Pratisakhya could not be connected 
with Jaiwnltya. Talavakara or Rwayaniya i^has and he ammed that 
Prati^akhyas connected with these ^ukh^ had been lost. But all 
these assumptions geem to be uncalled for. For example, characteristics 
of some Sama ^ftkhas such as the cerebral J and short e and o were 

19 J40S., VII. p. 688. 

20 e.g. Prof. Keith believe^ with Wfiitney that the Taitt, Pr., relates to the 
Taittiriya Mantrapatha alone. See The Veda of the Black Yajufi School: 
p. xxxviii. 

21 IHQ., Yol. Ill, 1927, pp, 611-012: Introduction to Rv. Pr., translated into 
fingliah by B. R. Ohosb. 

22 Pp. 186, 187. 
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in all prO'bability phonetic developments occurriug or recognized later. 
There can be nothing against such an assumption. For there is the 
traditional view that the difference of sa.kh*% arising from difference 
in uttering mantras is without any (hi-storical) beginning;^^ and from 
this we may deduce that even after the Pratisakhyas were written 
new differences in pronunciation could arise between several groups of 
Vedic people and did actually arise and thus the process which brought 
into existence different sakhas was practically without an end.^’ It 


23 Patanjali’s opinion regarding the shortening of e and o in the Satya- 
mngriya and Ranayaniya sakhas of the Sama-veda deserves special notice in 
this connexion. For he is unwilling to recognize such a deviation from the 
tradition though the Parisad gave it sanction. He says, 

^ ^ Slfwrl^ Sivaaiitra 

24 quoted by Max Muller, op. cit., p. 127. 

See also pp. 117-118; ?nW: I MadhusOdana 

Sarasvati in the Prasthana-bheda. 

25 Mr, Suryakanta Sastri in his Introduction to his new ed. of the Ttk^antra 
follows Burnell in assigning the work to the Kauthumi sakha (pp. 2-0). But 
Mr. Sastri has also given some fresh arguments in support of BurnelFs theory. 
These, however, are by no means unassailable. That the Jaiminiya text of 
the Samaveda did not give the ‘peculiarities provided for in the Sutras 58, 94, 
112 and 114 can be explained also by the assumption that the phonetic changes 
in question might have arisen later or the Pratii^akhyas being manuals of 
pronunciation had not much influence with the scribes, and discrepancy between 
the written text and its pronunciation can well be assumed to have existed 
in early times also. From the emphatic manner in which the use of written 
texts of the Vedas has been discouraged we can well infer this. For the 
Naradtya-SiJcsd says : 

if ^ flpn ii s- i^). 

and the YdjUavalkya^Bilcad has the following: 


iM ?r«n f%f^ra7T5^: I 

<TI5WW: II 


The long quotation which Mr. Sastri has given in support of his connecting 
the Bktantra with the Kauthnma ^akha alone of the Samaveda, is not at all 
convincing. According to this quotation the Kauthuma jiakha seems to include 
N&rada, Lomat^a, Gautama and Naigeya schools. He ought to have <*xplained 
thif fact. 
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will be found on a eloper stiuly of the various; Prati^akhyas and siksas 
that tlie differeure of pronunciation among Vedic sakhas owe their 
origin to the forces which tended to develop the Old Indo-Aiyan to the 
Mid<lle Indo-Aryan and the latter to the Jsfew Indo-Aryan d.ialeris.^® 
Hut W hitney, Max Muller and Burnell however viewed the matter 
ditt'ereutly and so did Weber before them,^^ 

The Pratif^akbyas belonging as they do to the second age of the 
study of the Siksa Veduhga had a much wider scope than the manual 
of the subject that, was produced in the first age,^^ From a Mudy of 
the contents of the Pratisakhyas we find that the scope of the ^iksa aa 
given in the TaittiHya Upanisad (I. 2) applies to a considerable extent 
to the Pratisakhyas which should be called secondary sik^,^* .When 
judged by the standard set up by the Taitt. Up. for ^iksa (phonetics) 
the Pratisakhyas may be found wanting in certain respects. For 
example, the treatment of sdwa and bala is non-existent in them. 
But it can well be assumed that as these two topic? were exclusively 
matters of oral instruction the Pratisakhyas did not discuss them. 

Manomohan Ghosh 


26 Bloomfield and Edgprton, VeMr Varianfft^ vol. 2, Phonefks, Chapt. I, 
especially §S 20-43. See also Max Muller, Anrivnt Skt, Lit., p. 117. 

27 Weber, Indueht Studien^ IV, pp. 67 f. 

28 The scope of sncli a manual has been discussed in the introduction of a 
critical edition of the Pdmntya^Sih^ {with its two commentaries) by the present 
writer. TOs wWk will he shortly published by the Calcutta University. 

29 Ae0(i4ittg to ^ Taiit Up. dik^fi tieats of the following : varna ($^peech- 
somiils), tmra ^it^i-aooeiit), mdffd (quantify), bala (stress), »Sim (utterance 
in a 901^01111 tone)^ and saqihild (eaphonio combination). 
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Some exaggerated Statements in Inscriptions 
re. Invasions of Bengal 

It is a well-known fact that the composers of royal pmmstis des- 
cribed the conquests and achievements of their royal patrons in glowing 
and very exaggerated terms. Some inscriptions record invasions of 
Ahga, Vahga and Kalihga by some petty kings who, it seems, could 
not have undertaken any expedition to these distant countries on their 
own accounts, nor does it seem that they accompanied any powerful 
king in his victorious expedition. Therefore it is natural that, doubts 
should be expressed about these exaggerated descriptions of the court- 
poets. Our doubts are further confirmed by the fact that the statement 
of the conquest of Ahga, Vanga and Kalihga was sometimes used as a 
poetic ornamentation. Thus it is claimed in the inscriptions of the 
Vijayanagara king Krsnaraya that the rulers of Ahga, Vahga and 
Kalihga waited upon Vijayanagara kings. ^ It needs hardly be said that 
it wa}?i practically impossible for a Vijayanagara king to hold any sway 
over Ahga, Vahga and Kaliuga in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
Again it is stated in the Chitrogadh Stone inscription^ dated in V.S. 
1485 that the king Mokala of Mewad subdued the Ahgas, Kamaiupas 
and Vahgas. These are vague general statementii and should be 
summarily dismissed. 

The Pithapuram Pillar inscription® of Prithivisvara dated in S.E. 
1082 records that Malla I of Dliandapura, son of Kirttivarmaii II, 
subdued the Gangas, Kalihgas, Vahgas and Magadhas. The ni'lers of 
this family were chiefs of Velanadu. The fifth descendant of Malla I, 
Kulyavarinan II was a contemporary of the Eastern Calukya king 
Vikramaditya (1015-22 A.D.) and Malla may be roughly assigned to 
the first half of the lOth century A.D. He might have accompanied a 
Basfrakuta monarch. Otherwise the subjection of these countrieyi by 
this chief should be regard:6d as a hollow statement . 

1 Ep, 7mf., vol. XII, p. 132; vol. XIV, p. 170. 

2 In/d., vol. II, p. 409. 3 Ibid., vol. IV, p. 32. 
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Kalarurya lOiillaina (one of whose inseriptions h dated in 1189 
A.D.) is ^aid to have made ‘'a seveie pain in the head of the Malavas, 
a (hiindorholt to that mountain Van’vla^, a lion to the tall elephants of 
Kalih^^ary, the roar of a cloud to the flocks of those swans of Gurjaras, 
Ckdas, Gaudas and Pfinculas, a Kala to the brilliant kings of Ahgas, 
Vahgas and j^epalas/*^ ft is not known from any other source that in 
the last half of the 12th century any king of Kuntala was so pow^erful 
as to defeat all these kings. Curiously enough in the inscription of his 
son Jaitugi no victory is ascribed to the father hut Jaitugi himself ie 
said to have conquered the Gurjaras, Paiidyas, Colas, Latas, Gaudas and 
some of his oflicers invaded Malava, Kaliuga, Turuskas, and Nepala,"* 
All tliese exaggerated statements ol both the father and the son 
cannot be taken as historical facts. Two more kings of Kuntala, Bijjala 
and his son Soma (the former is described as the founder of the 
Kalacurya kingdom), are said to have raided thfe Colas, Ifepalas,. 
Kaliugan, Pancalas, Gurjaras and to have received the homage of the 
Gaudas, Pandyas, Malayulas and Vaialas.® It is asserted in the Godag 
inscription^ of Vira-Vallava II, dated in 1114 S.E. that this Hoysala 
king frightened the Augas, Kalihgas, Vahgas, Magadhas, Colas, 
Malavas, Pandyas, Keralas and Gurjaras. It is stated in the Mamadpur 
inscription** of Kanhara, dated in 1177 S.E. that his grandfather 
Simhana overcame the Gua*iaras, Magadhas and Gaudas. 

In the absence of any corroborative evidence these bold and 
wide claims should be dismissed as baseles-t^. It is quite possible that 
some of these chiefs might have accompanied their overlords and 
gained' soihe victories which in their records are claimed as their own 
achievements. But it is also true that some of them are purely 
hollow statement?. 


Pramobk Lal Paul 


5 Ibid., vol. V, p. 31. 


i Ind., vol. XV, P. 33. 

6 Ibid., vol. V, p. 257; vid XV, p. 317. 

7 im., veb m, p. flB. 


S Ibid., vol. XIX, p. 21. 
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Pandliarpur is one of the most celebrated spots in Maharastra. The 
absence of any reference to this* renowned place of pilgrimage in the 
Rimuyaum and the Mahdbhdrata leads us to infer that in the days 
of the epics it was not reckoned as a hdly centre. ‘ It does not figure 
among the well known traditional holy places^ viz,, Ayodhya, Mathura, 
Maya (Hard-var), Kaiii, AvantI, Purl, and Dvaravati, which were con- 
sidered to be the sa^^ta woksa-dayikah. From this it may reasonably be 
concluded that Pan^harpur sprang into fame in oomparativctly recent 


1 The assertion that Pan^harpnr was the same as Pundarika, Pu^darikaipura, 
Pu^darikak^tra^ Pu^darika-tirf^a, Paod«pora, Ta^vasai^rama, and the lorest of 
Tapaaa, mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata and in other Hindu writings, is wholly 
untenable. Pandharpur was not the same as the Puj^darika-tlrt/ia* spoken of in 
the Mahahhdrata on the following grounds : — (1) In the list of tlrthas given in 
the Vana Parva, after Kindana-Mr^/ia comes Ka]a4i>tirtAa, and then Amba^janma- 
tlrtha which was to the east of Baraka. ^^One should next 'proceed, on the tenth 
day of the lighted fortnight, to the tirtha called Pundarika. Bathing there, 
O King, one obtaineth the merit of the Pand&rika sacrihce. One should next 
prooeed to the tirtha called Tripi§t«'Pa that is known over the three worlds. 
Fuwa Parva^ Sec. LXXXIII, p. 258 (Roy). None of these tlrthas can be located 
on the western coast of India. On the other hand.^ they seem to be places in the 
north somewhere in the Kedara region. (2) Pandharpur is not called Pundarika- 
k^ra either in popular parlance or in literature of contemporary times. On 
Pundnrika-ksetra, and Pandupura, Dey gives the following references which are 
inaccessible to me : Prhad Ndtadiya PuTdna, Uttara. Ch. 73 where a lihffa of 
Mahadeva is said to have been established by Jaimini; Caitanya Caritdmrta, 
Madhya. C5h. 9. 

Pandharpur was not the same as the forest of Tapasa. The forest of Tapasa 
is located in the Mahdbhdrata in ‘^the beautiful eastern country.” It is mentioned 
after Prayaga thus: — ‘*In this direction, 0 foremost of kings, lieth the excellent 
asylum of Agastya, 0 Monarch, and the forest called Tapasa, docked by many 
ascetics.” F-^ana Parva, Sec. LXXXVII, p. 290 vR®y)* ^be literature of 

Maharastra, as my colleague Professor Dandokar assuresr me, Pandhaipur is never 
called Tapasalrama. We have, therefore, to locate the Tahosai of Ptolemy, w^hich 
has been supposed to refer to Pandhaipur., anywhere but in or near Pandharpur. 
On Tapasa^rama, read Brhatsamhitd, XIV*. v. 15; Brahmdndiu Purdna, cH. 49; 
Vayu Puraim, ch. 45, v. 129; Bombay Gaz,, L P. L, p. 611; Dey, Oeographical 
Dictionary of Andent and Mediaeval India, pp. 147, 154, 161, 204. (2nd ed. 1927). 

DECEKBBR, 1935 21 
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times. Indeed, this sncred spot, as epigTapJiioal evidence proves, was 
only a puJU' or halli (villa8*e) in the first quarter of the sixth! century 
A.D., and it rtontinued to be so until the ninth century A.D. But in the 
first quarter of the thirteenth century A.D., it gained considerable cele- 
brity j>artiy due to the activities of a remarjcable saint and partly due to 
the patronage bestowed on it by a well known Karnataka monarch. 

The original name of Paiicjharpur was merely Pandara. It haa been 
opined that this name cannot be traced to a Sanskrit origin, and that, 
tlierefore, it must be Kannada. Pandharpur is only a Sanskritized form 
of the word Pandara. The name of the god Vitthala likewise ‘^does not 
appear to he a Sanskrit name, nor, though several attempts have been 
made, can the word be correctly traced to any Sanskrit root. The name 
is probably Kanarese,^' The same writer asserts that Pandhari was 
the old name of the village.® But epigraphical records prove that 
Pandaradri was the original name, the locality round about ifi being 
called PandarapaUi or village of Pandara. This is inferred from the 
Pan^arangapalli copi)er-plate of king Avidheya, which has been edited 
by Dr. Krishna of Mysore. The plate records a grant made by king 
Avidlieya to a learned brahmana named Jayadittha, of the villages of 
Pandaraiigapalli ailong with Anevari^ Gala, Kandaka and Duddapaili 
(their location being given in detail). We m;ay note the qualificatiiona 
of the donee: Jayadvittba was ‘‘learned in philosoi>hy, of the same 

gotra as Bhargava, installed in the great office of npavid^ versed in the 
Vedic recitations, knower of the three vidyds^ learned in the four vedas^ 
mo.Ht pious, who had the title preceptor of hundred brahmanas, and whose 
speech was full of the eight qualities commencing with vinaya».,A* To 
him were granted the five villages named above, “with the eight kinds of 
wealth.’^ The concluding lines of the same grant are the following: — 
“At the orders of the king, this was written by Devadatta, lord of 


2 Bombay (Jazeiteerj XX, p. 423. Pandara was a Kannada name given to 
individuals. Thus, for example, in A.D. 1279 we have a Pandara Lak^mi Deva, 
see Epigraphia Camatica, XT, Jl. 30, p. 87. Pandaranga is the ‘valiant’ person 
who burnt Kira^^apura, the residence of Krsnaraja, as mentioned in the Maliya* 
pn^dl grant of Ammaraja II or Vijayaditya VI., the Eastern Calukya king. 
Eptgraphia Indiea, IX, pp. 48'50. 
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Paiularadri (Deva-daltefna Pandaradrlsena)^ in the sixteenth year of tlie 
reign, named Bhadrapada., on the fifth day of the dark half of Kartika/'^ 

From the above the following may be deduced : Firstly, the donee 
was a man of exceptional learning. Secondly, he i*5 named after the 
famous god of the locality — Vitthala-Jayadvittha. Thirdly, the locality 
is called by its original name Pandara as well as by its Sanskritized form. 
P^darahga but is expressly stated to have been a 'palli or village. And 
fourthly, Devadatta, the scribe, is called lord of Pandaradri, thereby 
suggesting that Pandara or Pandaraiiga (the form Panduranga being not 
noticeable as yet) was already a place o.f some importance inspite of the 
locality around it being called a 'pcillL It is possible that the name 
Pandaradri was given to the hillodk itself on which the renowned temple 
of Vitthoba stands.^ 

Dr. Krishna has assigned the above copper-plate to the earlier part 
of November A.D. 516. Hia arguments are perfectly sound.® Since 
the donee Jayadvittha is called after the god Vitthala of the ilocalitiy, and 
since we cannot conceive of a learned mi^n likie him living in an insigni- 
ficant village, we have to assume that Pajidai^angapalli must have already 
existed as a place of importance before the first quarter of the sjixth 
century A.D. Our surmise is strengthened by the epithet given to the 
scribe Devadatta. He was Isa (lord) of Pandaradri. Evidently we 
have to suppose that it was a hill (fortress?) of some- consequence. If 
this is admitted, then, the name Pandara may be traced to the Kannada 
word wisdom,, suggesting thereby that before the installation of 

the image of Vitthala, that spot was already known for its learned men. 
Whatever that may be, the fact that Jayadvittha is called after the cele- 
bratedl god of Fandharpur proves beyond doubt that the image of the 
god must have already been installed at least two or three generations 
before Jayadvittha’ s time, viz.^ ci^ca A.D. 460. We may reasonably 


3 Mysore Archceologkal Bepori for 1929, pp. 198 seq. 

4 Dr. Krishna writes that no hill of that name (Panijaradri) is known, 
it (Pan^aradri^ena) may stand for Parujaradhisena.*' Mys. Arch. Bep., ibid,, 
p. 198, n. (2) 

6 Ibid., pp. 202-205. 
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date, therefore, the importance of raudharpur to the micVUe of the fifth 
century A. I). 

Sculptural evicleiu'e corrohorates the above deduction. The image 
of the god is standing with ita anus a,kiui;bo and hands* resting on the 
hips, the left hand holding a conch and the right hand a cakra or discus. 
On the image are carved, but so slightly as to be hardly visible except 
on a close examination, a waist cloth, and round the waist a waistband 
or a kamurband , the end of which hangs on the right thigh. The orna- 
ments coiiNist of a necklace and in the long ears, earrings which touch the 
shoulders. It lias been rightly remarked that the dress and ornaments 
of this image resemble the TTdayagiri cave sculptures near Bhilsa. which 
date from the beginning of the fifth century A.D.® 

In the middle of the ninth century, A.D,, another famous Karnatajca 
nmnarch confiiined the grant recorded in the above Pandarangaiialli 
plate. This is proved from the short confirmatory grant engraved on the 
back of the third plate of the above Pandaraiigapalli copper-plate. The 
ruler is called merely Sarbaiusa, Lord of Eannavada, Gahgavada, 
Bajeyavada, Rernadala, and Siyalara. The epigraph only adds that it 
was made by his order and engraved by Semhaja of Sintarge. Dr. 
Krishna, to whom we are again thankful for editing this confirmatory 
grant, has identified the Sarbara^a mentioned in it with Amoghavarsa I 
Nrpatuiiga Deva, the famous Rastrakuta monarch whase kingdom 
stretched from the Kaveri to Central India. The absence of any birudu 
or title of Amoghavarsa in the above grant, and the fact that he is called 
merely SaiTa (Sarbarasa), which -seems to have been his proper name, 
clearly indicate that that confirmatory grant must have been inscribed 
soon after he came to the throne in about A.D. 815-20.^ 


6 Bombay Uaz., XX, p. 424; My$. Anh, Rep. for 1929. p. 205; Smith, 
ills, of Fine Arfg in India and Ceylon, pp. 78-9. (Revised by K. do B. Codrington, 
2iid ed., Oxford 1930). There is a sculpture of Visiiu or Krsna or Papduranga with 
arms akimbo but holding flowers or bags, in the south cell of the Laksminarasiipha 
temple, constructed somewhere in the middle of the thirteenth century A.D., 
perhaps in the reign of the Hoysala king Some^vara Dera or Narasiipha III. 
MyM. Areh. Uep. for 1931, p. 4. 

7 Mys. Arch. Rep. for 1929, pp. 209-210; Rice, Mysore and Coorg from the 

inurtpiicns, pp. 67^ 71. 
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One of the most remarkable namen connected with the shrine of 
Pandharpur is that of Hamadeva, who has been assigned to the thirteenth 
century A.D. Another well known devotee of the gotl Vitthala was the 
Mhar Cokhamela who is said to have lived in the same age (circa A.D. 
1278).* No doubt these and the celebrated Jhanesvara, who also 
belonged, to the same century, spread the greatness of the god Vitthala 
all over the country. 

But the patronage of kings was an essential factor iu the evolution of 
a place from a mere palli into a famous place of pilgrimage of later days. 
The Karnataka ’kings seem to have continued* the tradition of bestowing 
their patronage on PamdarangapaUi. Here we may incidentally mention 
a ruler whose inscription has been noticed in the Bombay Gazetteer, In 
this work he has been wrongly stated to have been of the Devagiri Yadava 
line. Over two of the middle pillars in the temple is an old block 7' d" 
long, V 2" broad and 9" thick. The beginning and the end of this 
inscription axe hidden by a, part of the pillar capital. The letters are not 
deeply incised and as the slab forms a part of the roof and is in the dark, 
the wh6le inscription can hardly be read without taking out the stone. 
The following details are given in the Bombay Gazetteer concerning the 
king who made the grant recorded in the inscription : — 

(а) His titles: — Prthvivallahha, Mahdrdjddhirdja and Savva- 
raja-cudaviani , 

(б) He is said to have belonged to the Yadava line. 

(c) The date is given as Saka 1159 (= A.D. 1237). 

(d) The inscription narrates that Somesvara Deva conquered the 
country round about andi encamped at Pandarige on the bai^ 
of the Bhimarath!. 

(e) The inscription further records a gift to the god outi of the 
yearly presents from, the people of Hiriyagaranja which has 
been identified with Pulunj, a village about fifteen miles 
east of Pandharpur. 

The writer of the above notes maintains that since Sihghana II of 


8 Bomb. Gaz,^ XX, p. 418. 
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the Deva^iii Yadava line ruled from A.D. 1209 to A.D. 1247, the date 
of this inscription falls within his reign ; that Soiuesvara was another 
name of Singhana II or of his son Jaitugi II; and that att Pulunj a 
well-engraved inscription of Sihgliana II has been found.® 

The inscription mentioned cannot be referred to the Yadava king 
Singhana II at all. But it belongs to the Hoy.siaila king Somesvara Deva. 
Tlie following reasons will make our point clear: — 

The controlling birudu in the above list is what the writer states as 
sarva-rdja^cndammiT This is, we presume, a wrong reading for sarvajna- 
cudamnni which was a sp;ecial birudiv of the Hoysala king Somesvara 
Deva. It was not borne by the Yadava king Singhana II whose hirudws 
are thus given in a record datedi A.D. 1217: — sammta^hhuvana^raya 
(refuge of all the IJiiiverse), snprtJinnvallahha (favourite of the 
goddess Earth), waJidTdjddhi/rdj^i, Tdi(xpo,rameiva'rn, paramabhaptdraka, 
Dvdrdvaihpuravarddhlivara (boon lord of Dvaravatipura), Yadava-kula- 
kamidarkaliJca^vikdsa-bhdskara (sun in causing the lotua Yadava-kula to 
unfold), Mdlavl-medla (wrestler with Malavi), ari-rdyar&ra~4ella (?), 
Gurjara-7dy(t-vdfrwrtdnki(uJa (an elephant goad to Gurjara Raya), Telungd- 
rdjfarsiraMamnlotpdtane-punaJysthdpand^t^ya (plucker of the lotus head 
of Teluhga-Raya and re^stablisher of him), Pannali-giri-durga-vajror 
panjaror-vidravaiui-pravlnn (melter down of the cage of adaimanb the 
Pannali hill fort), Balldla-rdya-rdjlva^vana-vidhvairhsana-'miittehlia (a 
rutting elephant in destroying the lotus garden Ballala Raya), 
irlvmt praudharprafd/po> cakramrti Rdya-N dvdyana Sri Singhana 
Deva.^® 

Somesvara Deva alone had the significant binidn of sarvajna^cudn- 
inanL But it must be said at the same time that he was also known hy 
other similar hirudus like sn»bhafocu(ldvia7ii, as in A.D. 1235, or like 
samiyaikta {sawyukta) cnddmani, as in inscriptions ranging fVom A.D. 


9 Bom, Gaz., XX, op, cit. The writer of this article was one Mr. Sautaram 
Vinayak Kanthak, Assistant Surgeon, Pai^^harpur. 

10 EC., VIII., 8b. 136, text, p. 66. See also Sb. 276, 391, 398, pp. 125, 
•eq. 180, 188* Thc^ are but a few of the many inscriptions relating to Singhana 

Dara II. 
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1236 to about A.D. 1245.^’ But of all these the birudu sarvajna ouAd^ 
mani or crest jewl of omniscience seems to have been the most correct 
form. This i.a proved again by epigraphs as well as by the testimony of 
his court poet Mallikarjuna. An inscription dated A.D. 1239 gives the 
following biriidus to king Soniesvara: — snmat-pfthmvcdlahha, maha- 
rdjddhiraja, rdjapaTamesvara, param^hlwttdmh/i.^ Y adava-knlamhara- 
dyuniani (sun in the sky of the Yadava kulla), sarvaplo^cuddmmii (crest 
jewel of omniscience).^^ Another record dated A.D. 1247 confirmsi the 
above himAu: it also calls the same rnleT sarvajn(i-cu^manid^ 

Now, the fact of king Somesvara Deva having had the birudu of 
saTvajna^cuddmnanl is further corroborated by the coui’t-poet Mallikairjuna 
in. his great anthoilogy of Kannada poetry called Sdkti^snidb^rTmva. We 
are once again indebted to Dr. Krishna for bringing to the notice of 
scholars a fresh copy of this Ms. from the library of Mr. Kama Das of 
Beliir, Hassaii District. In the 24th verse of the introductory part of 
this anthology, Mallikarjuna claims that Somesvara Deva became 
famous in this world by the work of Malla or Mallikarjuna himself : — 
krtiyam nimiisi Tnunna mddarileyol m-Harsanum B1v(>jarhh/up<itiy^7n 
sat-kavi vajra hfisia-nTpanum mrvajna-Somesana-unnati vettaiii dJiareg^ 
indu MaMa-htidha-nindaTriA^ 

It is beyond doubt, therefore, that the Hoysala king Somesvara Deva 
gavei a gift to the god at Pandharpur in A.D. 1236,^® Twenty years 

11 EC., XI, Jl. 33, p. 235, Dg. 129, p. 188. The hirxidu in the original is 
given as saniyalcta. EC.j IV, Kr. 76, p. 316, Gu. 26, p. 16 in Tamil-Grantha 
characters; in Gu. 15, 'p. 95 it is given in the original as sanuikta which is evidently 
an error for samyukta. This epigraph has been assigned to circa A.D. 1245. 
See also EC., VII, Sh. 87, p. 99. The word saruyukta has been invariably spelt 
as samyuktva. It is interesting to observe that the ^iahdmamdaleivara Tribhiiva- 
nanialla Pandya Deva, under the Western Oalukya monarch Trihhuvanaxnalla, 
was called samyuhta-exuldrnani in A.D. 1107. EC., XI, 128, p. 187. 

12 EC., VIII, Sb. 492, p. 220. 

13 EG., IV, Ch. 67, p. 2. This is in Tamil-Grantha characters. 

14 Mys. Arch. Bep. for 1931, p. 88. Mallikarjuna also calls the ruler 
sarvajna-cakri-SorrM-nrpdla. Narasimhachar, Karndta Kavicarite, 1, 371. On 
Mallikarjuna praising his patron read, ibid., p. 373. (1st ed.) 

15 Rice mentions an inscription in Pandharpur which states that the same 
Qoysala king made a gift to the god iVitthala) at Pancjharpur in Saka 1159 (A.D. 
1236), Mys^. d? Coorg., p. 105. The reference is given to Bombay Arch. Beport for 
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after the place was connidered to be one of the holy spois^ in wee-tern and 
southern India. This is proved by an inseriplion dated A.D. 1265 which 
calls it ^the great Panduraiiga.’^® 

The name Pandaranga haa survived till the nineteenth century. In 
the Viihoba-carifa or Vitthala-carita, composed by Vehkate4a Bha^ta of 
Kiindapuru in Tuluva, dated A.D. 1830, it is narrated how a brahmana 
child about to be sacrificed for the attainment of riches, wasi saved by tlie 
interference of Vitthala of Pandarinagara.^^ Evidently to the people 
of the Karnataka it was still known by its ancient name Pandari (or 
Pandara). 

B. A. Saletore 


1897-B. Unfortunately this Report is not accessible to me. Bat I believe 
that the inscription mentioned by Rice is identical with the one I have discussed 
above. If Rice^s surmise is correct, it seems to suggest that since the Seunasf or 
Yadavas continued to make incursions in the north-west of the Hoysala Empire 
in the reign of king Some4vara (Mys, d? Coorg, ibid.) the latter in order to propi- 
tiate the god made suitable grants to him. 

16 EC., V. Ak. 108, p. 167. 

17 Kavicarite, III, p. 184. But unfortunately there is a printer’s error on 
this page, and: the story ends abruptly. For a succinct account of the story, see 
Kittel, in his Introdnction to Nagsvarma’s Chafidas^ p. Ixxvii, Mangalore 
1876. The Bom. Gaz., XX, p. 422^ contains an inscription dated A.B. 1272 
whmh reoorda a gift to the same god by a Oripati Danna..,ki (dripati Pap^elyakaP). 
In the same page we have an abstract of what the writer says to be a Marathi 
inaciiptioii purporting to be a gift to the same god by Pandit Hemadri. The 
date is giren as A.T). 1276. But the remarks are by no means convincing. The 
Hesa&dri refenredi to here may have, been Hemadri, king of Kalyan, mentioned in 
a Msord dated A.B. 1268, EC., XI, Dg. 86, p. 46. 



The Kharataragaccha Pa(tavali compiled by Jinapala 

This rare and valuable Pattavali was brought to mj notice by 
my friend Mr. Agarchand Ifahata. The work falls naturally into three 
parts. The first gives the lives of tJie Acaryas of the Kharatara- 
gaccha. The second is a detailed and well dated account of the 
three Suris — Jinacandra, Jinapati, and Jine^vara by JinapSla, a 
disciple of Jinapati Suri. It is a contemporary record and hence very 
valuable. The third part going up to V.S. 1393 is lesg detailed. But 
it resembles the second in being quite accurateily dated. It correctly 
assigns, for instance, Qutub-ud-din Khalji, and Ghiyaskud-din Tugbalak 
to V.S. 1375 and 1379' respectively, and gives the right dates for some 
other rulers too. In the following lines the readers will find a few 
historical facts gleaned from the three parts of this important manus- 
cript which remained lying concealed so long in one of the* Jain 
Bh^ndars of Bikaner. 

The first ruler mentioned in the worjc is Durlabha of Anahilla- 
pattana.* He was a contemporary of Vardhamana, the first dcarya 
of the Kharataragaccha. Some nine leaves later, we read about 
Karavarman,^ the king of Dhara. He wa^ a great patron of learning, 
and a contemporary of Jinavallabba Siiri who died in V.S. 1167. 
Arnoraja of Ajmer, and Kumarap^a of Gujarat* were the con- 
temporaries of t/lie next Acarya Jinadatta Suri. Madanapa;la of Helhi* 
received with' eclat his successor Jinacandra Suri in V.S. 1222. 
Now who was this Madanapala of Delhi? Was he not a Tbmara and 
a descendant of Anangapala? Histories, no doubt, are silent about 
him, and there are ailso positive assertions to the effect that the 
kingdom of Delhi had been destroyed in 1150 A.D. by Vigraharaja 
IV, the Iking of Ajmer. But if the Pattavali is to be relied on, we 
must reject the old theory of the conquest of Delhi by Vigraharaja 
IV, and date the disappearance of the Tomara kingdom at least later 
than V.S. 1223 (=A.D. 1166), the date of Jinacandra Sun's death art 
Delhi. 

1 Pp. 64(b) and 69(a). 2 P. 2(a). 

3 P. 11(a). ^ Pp- HW- 

5 P. 19(a). 
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Prthviraja Canhuna has been mentioned more than onoe. He 
was reg^arded as a very |X)\verful ruler. Even the redoubtable 
Jagaddeva Pratihiira, the commander of the Gujarat army, was desirous 
of being on friendly terms with the Cauhana king.® In V.S. 1239 
Prthviraja arranged a debate betw^een one Padmaprabha and Jinapati 
8uri in which the latter came off with flying colours.^ Kaimasa was 
the Cauhana kings' Mandale4vara. . The work is silent about Canda 
Bardai. But it mentions others, namely, Vagisvara, Janardana and 
Vidyapati as the Cauliana’s chief court pandits and poets.® Prtlivi- 
raja has been extolled twice or thrice for having defeated the 
Bhadanakas. We do not know who these Bhadainakas were. They 
had a large number of elephants in their army,® and must have been 
defeated before 1182 A.l)., the year in which the debate mentioned 
above was arranged. Prthviraja seems to have been thus both a 
warrior and patron of letters. 

In V.S. 1251 the Muslims captured Ajmer and for two months 
the author found disorder all around.^® In V.S. 1253 the Muslims 
captured Sripattana also.'^^ But th© Jainas could still find respect and 
refuge at the courts of minor chiefs like Asaraja (V.S. 1271),^* the 
Banaka of Daridreraka in the country of Bagada, and Prthvicandra, 
the mler of Nagarkota whose court pandit was defeated by Jinapala, 
the author of the first two parts of the manuscript.^* In Gujarat 
Jainism flouri^^hed, and perhaps made even new conquests. In 
V.S. 1289 Jine^vara Suri was received at Cambay by Vastupala, the 
powerful minister of the Gujarat ruler. 

Rawal Karna is mentioned as the ruler of Jaisalmer in V.S. 1340'*^ 

( = 1283 A.D.). We might therefore reject as wrong the period 12^11-1271 
A.D. assigned to him by Sir W^olseley Haig and other historians. In 
V.S. 1355-56 the ruling prince at Jaisalmer was JaitraBimha.'® 


6 P. 30(b). 7 P. 22(b). 

8 Ibid. 9 P. 25(a) 


19 to: I ^ ^ I 

11 P. 41(a) 12 P. 41(b). 

18 Jhid. 14 P. 46(a). 

16 P. 66(a). 16 P. 68(a). 
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Mr. Puran Chand Jfahar ihjnks that he ruled from V.S. 1332-1350.^’ 
He would, I think, modify liis opinion in the Ug“ht of the unambiguous 
statement of the PattavalT. 

Udaya Siinha ruled at Palanpur in 1341^® He was succeeded by 
his son Samanta Simha. One Soma ruled at Samyayana in V.S. 1339. 
Mahipala ruled over a part of Surastra in V.S. 1380,^® and his son 
Ramadeva at Tarahgaika in V.S. 1393.®® 

The Pattavali speaks of famines in V.S. 1377 and 1383. It gives 
also a good instance of ^uddhi. One Gunacandra was carried away 
by the Turks. He managed to escape somehow, came back to his 
country and’ was accepted as a disciple by Jinadatta Suri 

During Alauddin^s reign the Jainas were badly persecuted by the 
Muslims. In V.S. 1370 ( = A.D. 1313) they broke up a great Jain 
religious fair held at Jabalipura,®® but thereafter the conditions 
improved. The Jainas now secured royall firmams and moved without 
any great fear from one part of the country to the other. They were 
received well hy Muslim governors and allowed to preach un- 
disturbed.®* 

The above are some of the importanit facts to be found in the 
Pattavali and even these, however unimportant they may seem to some 
readers, will suffice to establish my contention that the work is of some 
historical vailue. In a future paper of mine, I hope to take up these 
Acaryas^ itinerary which, in my opinion, adds much new and interest- 
ing material to the historical geography of Medieval India. 

Dasakatha Sahma 


17 Jain inscriptions ^ part, iii. Introduction, p. 6. 

18 P. 47(b). 19 P. 72(b). 

20 P. 85(b). 21 P. 15(ab). 

22 P. 61(a). 23 P. 64(b) and 69(b). 



An Uma-MaheSvara Sculpture from Benares 
(A Reply) 


III the last issue of tliis Journal (JHQ.y September, 1935, p. 584), 
Mr. D. B. Dislcaljcar criticised my article — new Gupta sculpture*\ 
published in lHQ,y vol. IX, p. 588. Mr. Diskalhar intends to prove 
that the sculpture is the production of the Mathura School of Art, 
and was brought to Benares from Mathura. In support of hi«s theory 
he remarks, am not in a position to examine the sculpture in 
original, but from my study of the Mathura sculptures I think that 
it is no doubt a Mathura sculpture carved on a white-mottled red 
sand-stone generally used for Mathura sculptures.’’ 

It is strange that Mr. Diskalkar could find out the nature of 
the stone used* for the sculpture only by consulting the photograph 
supplied by me. On close examination of the sculpture I find it in 
Chunar sand-stone. 

Mr. Diskalkar remarks — ^^One important point wliich Dr. Ganguly 
has not noticed in this sculpture is that of the Ordhvalihffa of Mahesvara 
which is also seen in the Mathura sculpture noted above and in some 
more sculptures of Dina-Mahe4vara presei^ed in the Mathura Museum.” 
Ordhvalihga in the Uma-Mahe4vara sculpture is very common in 
Northern India. Mr. Diskalkar intends to use this phenomena in support 
of his theory that Mahesvara is in amorous mood. But if he examines it 
more carefully he may encounter some technical drawbacks in his way. 

Lastly Mr. Diskalkar finds fault in my statement that Mahesvara 
is in his joyful mood. He may be right in his contention if he finds 
it lacking that expression of joy, which peculiarly develops during 
amorous display. But my angle of vision is quite different here. I 
objserve in it that particular expression of joy, which emanates from 
the appreciation of divine beauty. 


D. C. Ganguly 



On Gau^apada’s AgamaSastra 


In the course of an article entitled ‘'The Manduhyopanisad and 
Gaiidapada/^ published in the Indian Antiquary (vol. 62, pp. 181 ft.), T 
had occasion to point out that the collection of verses now known as 
Gauda'pdda-kdrika and divided into four sections called. Agama- 
prakarana, Vaitathya-prakarana, A dvaita-prakarana and A Idtasdnti- 
prakarana, bore originally the name of A g a ni a-s a s t r a ; and I 
have also, on p. 182 (see also n. 7 there) and elsewhere too in the 
course of that article, given expression to the belief that the 
A g a m a.-s a a t r a in question consi^ed of these four sections only. 
A re-examination, however, of the following passage (cited on p. 182 
loc. oit.) in the beginning of Sankara’s commentary on the Mdnduhyo- 
panisad seems to indicate that this belief is incorrect and that the 
above-mentioned four sections formed but a portion of the 
A gama-sdstra : 



5f#3r5w I 

In this passage, it will be observed, Sankara says that he is 
going to comment on a quartet of prakaranas. This statement is 
incompatible with ^the belief that the A ig( a m ars a s t r a consisted 
of the four prakaranas in question; for, if such had been the case, 
Sankara wouM have without doubt said that he was going to comment 
on the book A g a m a-4 a e t r a. Compare in this connection the 
following sentences in the introductions to his commentaries on the 
Bhagavad-gitdy Chandogyapanisad and 'Brhadcmnyakopanisad that 
consist respectively of 700 slokas, and eight and six adhyayas : 

(1) ^ w 
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(2) I ^qr: 

(3) ^r ?^qqr?rr ^R^Rfqmn^^^Tq^ \ ?!w fq q^ q- 

Saiikara lias not said' iliat he is groing- to coinment on sapta^sloJca- 
mtala, adlnjayastahi and adhyaya-mtka, hut tliat he is going to. 
comment on the 6'i;/^/(-8astra), the Chdndogy&panisad consisting of 
eight chapters, and on the Vdjdsanegii-hrahwmwpami consisting of 
six chapters. There can be no doubt that, in case the Agama- 
8 a s t r a had consisted of these four prakaranas only, he would ha.ve 
similarly said that he was going to comment on the Agama- 
8 a s t r a consisting of four prakaranas. His statement, instead, that 
he is going to comment on a ‘quartet of prakaranas’ indicates that these 
four prakaranas did not constitute the whole of the A g a m a-^ a e i r a 
but formed only a portion of it. 

But, it may be objected, Saiikara has abstained from using the 
word Agama-sdsi^ra here, not because this work contained more 
than the four prakaranas in question, but because it w^as his deliberate 
opinion that the work is not a sdHra (satisfying the definition eka- 
prayojanopanibaddham ahsdrtlia-prati^nidalmm sdstravi)^ but , a 
praharana (satisfying the definition sastraikadesa^s^imbaddhaTp sdstra^ 
kdrydntare siJiitarth prakarajuxm). This objection, though plausible, 
seems to me to be untenable. For, the very fact that Safikara 
undertodk the work of writing a commentary on Gaudapada’s Agama^ 
sdstra shows that he held in high esteem the author and also 
the views expressed by him in the work. The stanzasi prajnd-vaiidkJia- 

vedha-ksuhliita-jalanidher and yaUpraj ndloka^bhdsd at the 

end of the commentary too :&how how highly Sankara reveres Gauda- 
pada, while the commentary itself shows that Sanikara has accepted 
without reserve all the views expressed by Gaudapada in the 
four sections. It is therefore, in the circumstances, very improbable 
that Sm&kara dissents from Gaudapada in one matter only, and regards 
as a prakarana what Gaudapada regards as a s a s t r a. 
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Nor can it be urged liere tliat the word sdstra is often used loosely 
in the sense of ‘teaching’, that Sankara liimself has so used it in the 
sentences dcdrya-pujd hy ahhipTeMrtha-dddliyarthesyute sdstrdrambhe 
and idstra-samdptau paramdrtlm-tattva-stMyartha/m namaslydra woyai'e 
that occur in his explanation of the first and last verses of the Aldta- 
sdnti-pi'akaranay that it is not improbable that it has been so used in 
the title Aguma-^astra^ and that Sankara’s abstention from using the 
word Agama^sdstra in the beginning of his commentary is due, not to 
a difference of opinion between him and Gaiidapada, but to a keen 
desire on his part that the readers should understand clearly the nature 
of the work on which h© was commenting. For, in the circumstances 
indicated, Sankara would have written vedantartha-sdra-saTrigrcJia’- 
bhfitam idam prdkaranam om-ity-’etadaksaraTn-ity-arabhyate. Compare 
in this connection the sentence prdripsitasya jyrakaranasydvighnena 
pa'H.scmdpti-pracaya-gamaTidbhydTn s istdcdra^paripdlandya cesta^devatam 
naTna^yann artlidd visayddikam darsayati that stands at the beginning 
of Jnanottama's commentary on Vimuktatman’s Istasiddhi, which too 
is a prakarana dealing with Advaitavedtota and consists of eight 
chapters; compare also the sentence de^ratd-navia&kdras tu samcEsta- 
veddritdrtha-sdm'sa/mgrahasydsya prakarmuisydrtJiam pardm devatam 
aupanisaduin purusarp, samh^epato darsayitum granthaddv eva Jcrtah 
that occurs in Vimuktatman’s commentary (p. 37) on th© work. 

There is not the slightest necessity for using the word catustaya 
after prakarana; and Sankara’s use of that word therefore in the 
above-cited sentence shows plainly that the text commented upon by 
him was not a whole book;, but only part of a book. That is to say, 
it becomes plain that th© four prakaranas in question do not constitute 
th© whole of the AgaTna-sdstray but form only a portion of it. 

The benedictory verse diirdarsam ati-gambhtram ajain samyarn 
visdradaTnil huddkvd padam andndtvgm nannas-kurmo, yathdrhalagp j f 
that occurs at the end of the fourth prakarana {AldtcErsaTiti-^prakararujC) and 
Sankara’s observation idstrorscmidptau 

namaskdra ucyate shonld not be regarded as indicating that the Agama^ 
idstra ends with this section and verse. As already observed above, 
sdstra here signifies ‘teaching’ and S’hould not be interpreted as the work 
Agama-idstra; for, if one were to do so here, one would have to do 
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so likewise in the case of Sankara’s observation dcdrya^pujd hy 
abhipretdriha-sid(lhyarf}ie.iyate srutrdramhJie on verse 1 and* arrive 
thus at the conclusion that the Agavia-sihtra began with verse 1 of the 
Aldiu-santi-prakarathal As a mater of fact, mmigalas are enjoined not 
only at the beginning and end of worjis, but in their middle also; 
compare Patanjali^s observation fnaugaiu/I'tni mangala-madhyani 
mmigidantani hi mstrdni ^^lathante vlror-purusdni aa h}mvan1\y dyusmat- 
pur man i cCulhyetdrai ca mangala-yuhtd yathd syuh in his commentary 
on 1.3.1. 

It is not necessary therefore to look on the benedictory verse 

durdarsam ati^gambhlranfm marking the end of the Agama^ 

sdstra; it can. conceivably mark the end of a prakarana that occurs in 
the middle of that work also. Compare in this connection the benedic- 
tory verses jndnam jneyam tathd jndtd yasvmd anyaTi na vidyatej 
sarvajnah sarva-saktir yas tasmm jndndtvmne namahj f rndyayd tdritdh 
nno yair jamvm-mTtyu-mahodadhim j sarvajnebhyo namcCs tebkya 
guruhhyo ^ihdna-mmkuiamj j which occur at the end of prakarajm 17, 
and the benedictory verse veddnta-vdkya-puspebkyo jndndmftor 
madhdtiaifnam j ujjaJidrdlivad yo naa Umnai sad-gurme namah j / that is 
foTmd at the end of prakarana 18,^ of the Upademsahmri (Padya- 
prabandha) which consists of 19 prakaranas. 

It thus becomes plain from the foregoing that the four prakaranas 
in question formed a portion only of the Agama-idstra; and the 
following are some of the questions that arise in our mind in connection 
with this work that has not come down to us in full : 

(1) Did the four prakaranas in question occur together, in the saiae 
order, in the Agama-Sdstra, or were they sei)arated from one another 
by other prakaranasP 

(2) Did the first of these prakarauas (the Agarna^prcdcaram) stand 
at the beginning of the Agama^idaira too, or did it occur elsewhere in 
that wot;k? 

(3) Has Safikars or any other author quoted in his works any 

1 It it of interest to note that, like the Aldia-Sdntupralcara'iMi, these two 
prakarauM too have benedictory verses at the beginning. 
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passa^^e(s) from the prakaraiuis of the Agauia-sdstra that have not come 
down to us? 

The answers, that we give to these questions can he only tentative. 

(1) When pointing out the purpose of the four above-named 
prakaraiius, Sankara lias wiitteii as follows in the introduction to his 
coin merit ary on the 

31^ |cr5lW^%^s|^OTrrt 

^ l^srftRT^r^nrqr 

A consideration of these sentences seems to show that these four 
pralcaranas occurred! together, one after the other ^ in the Agamn-sastfay 
in the order in which they are found. 

(2) The words dvitlyam and caturtltam that occur in the colophon 
Sankara bliagavatuh krtmi Gau(lapddi^dgaytiM4d^tJ^^ bhd^^ye VmtatJiydr 

khyayi dvitryam pralcaranam and Mdt^^^diatydkh’ya/p oaUittikUitp 

prakuvanam at the end of Sankara’s commentary on the second and fourth 
sections do not help- us in finding au answer to the second question as 
they can refer either to the order of the prakaranas chosen by Sankara 
for commenting, or to that in whicli these prakaraiia® occurred in the 
original work. The following considerations show however that the 
Againa-prakai’ana occurred at the beginning of tbe Agarna^sa^tm : 

(a) It is customary on the part of Sankara, when oo-mmenting on 
texts that comprise portions only of books not, including the beginning, 
to make a few observations at the commencement about (1) the contents 
of the portion that lia.s preceded, and (2) their relation with the contents 
of the portion that he is going to comment upon; compare in this con- 
nection the introduction to his commentaries on the Bfh'adr^dTarj/yaka, 
Tai%tinya, Aitmeya and Kena TJpani^ads. (which are all portions of 
different Brahman texts). No such observation have been made by 
him in the introduction to his commentary on the Mdaiclukyopunisad^ 
which indicates that there was nothing in the AgamU’-sastfa that 
preceded the Agama-prakarana. 
l.H.a., DBCEHBBE, 1935 
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(b) (Jji llie other liaiul, Saukara (as we have seen above), in the 
]»assa^e first ( Itc'd above from his introduction, propounds [lie question, 
“What are the aambuiulha^ ablndfteg^f, and lyfagojami (subject, purpose 
and relation) of his quartet of prakaranas “ and answers it by saying. 
“Since these are ]>rakaranas of the Vedfuita-sastra, they have the same 
subject, pui'ixjse and relation as the Vedanta itself. There is thus no 
need (for the author) to mention them; but a brief mention of them 
must be made by one who wants to coinmeiit on the piakaranas/^ It is 
shown l)y this answ'er that the Aganm-prakarana stood at the beginning 
of tlie A gmn/i-4dstm. I'or, it is only at the coujinencement of a work 
that the author is exi>ected to mention the smnbiuidhu^ prayojanu, and 
abhidheya; and an apology for his not liaving done so is in place, only 
when the passage that is being discussed stands at the beginniug* of a 
book. 

(3) Kegardiug the third question, the quotations in Sahkara^s com* 
uieuturies on the Bhagavad-glta and the nine ‘major’ Upaiiisads^ are 
exclusively from ^he texts known as iruti and smrti.^ In hisi commen- 
tary on tlie Brahvia-iiUtra, Sankara, when criticising the doctrines of 
other schools of thought, quotes in addition from well-known text-books 
of those schools. 

He also quotes frequently the lirahrna^siltras themselves, and also 
from J aimini’s Putva-inimdrmd-stVrciis, Nydya-sutnn'i Vaise^ika-- 
siitrus^ PdninPs Vydkatana-sutms and a Scapriddhydya. The following 
verses too are cited by him in his commentary on 2.1.9; 1,4.14; 
and 1.1.4^ with the introductions airoktaip 


2 His commentary on the above-mentioned four sections of the Ayamu-mstra 
contains, besides quotations from intii and smrti texts, quotations from these 
sections themselves. 

3 In this class (Sankara includes not only the works kno^iv^ as Smftl, i.e.. 
Manii-smffi, Dharmu-sUtmM, Ofhyiusutras tand ^rauta-siiiras, but the Mahd- 
hhdrai^f Wutgamd^gUd, Pardrias and other similar works also. 

4 In commentary on this sutra, occurs the following quotation also^ 
nanmly* pravfttunivrHUvidhi^ac-che^a^vyatireketM kemlavaMu-vddi veda-hhijiyo 
nMi fr<mi soma text-book of the Mitnaqisaka school. 
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vidbhir dcdrgaih, tathd ca mmpraddya-vido vadaiiti, and apt cdhuh 
respectivefly : 



2. : ^«rf #f^?rpjr«n i 
otr: wNwRrqf ;nf^ ^sraR ii 

3. gw^fi^^wsTTct. I 

^ ^«r ii 

m 5fin;jRflr?*TH: i 
^RSRT§^ IT'inO^ir^Jrl^cr: II 
2155IL SRHSTf^'T \ 

5WRT RTcJTfrmra- II 

The first; of these passages is verse IG of the Again a-prakar ana, and 
the second, verse 15 of the Aclvaita-prakarana . To judge therefare from 
the siinilaiity of the sentences that introduce them, it seems probable 
that the third passage too is a quotation from Gaudapada’s work. That 
is to say, since we know of no other work of Gaiulapada, it is probable 
that these verses are cited from the portion of Gaudapada’s Agavui- 
mstm that lias not come down to us. 

As a matter of fact, one of the commentators on the Br(J\^a^suira- 
^mikaraddimjfa, namely, Narayana Sarasvati, explains in his VdrMiln^ 
»8ankarahs introductory voids api cdhvh by adding the words asvihin 
firthe sdiv^pTdduya^vulo Gdudopaddcftf^yah after them (see p. 1245 of 
Mni. Allan tahrsna Sristil’s edition of 

with nine commentaries, vol. I, Part 2); and ordinarily, this would be 
sufficient evidence to show conclusively that the karikas in question 
are derived from Gaudapada’s? book [i.e., his Aga7r)a-sdHra\. The 
observations^ however, made by the Mahamahopadliyaya in his intro- 
duction, about the identity of this commentator would make out that 
he lived in the 15th or Ifith century A.D., that is to- say, at a time 
when it is very doubtful if complete copies of the Agama-sdstra were 
extant. And secondly, the epithet sampraduyn-riddh used by Narayana 
SarasvatT which is, witboiit doubt, borrowed from Sankara's above-cited 
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iiitroduotion to tlie verse nirlOolia^ri-^phulihgdflyciih in his com- 

mentary on the lirahma-sutra, 1.4.14 leaves I'ooin for the suspicion to 
arise that Nariiyanu Sarasvati\s statement too is based on a process of 
inference analogous to the one adopted above by us. On the wliole, 
then, thougli I think it probable that the above verses are cited by 
Sankara from the jjoriion oi* the ^gown-sdstra that has not come down 
to us, I do not think that, at this stage, we are entitled to consider 
it as certain,® 

Similarly, it is not improbable that otlier early writers on 
Vedanta, and part iculai’ly on Advaita-vedanta, liave sometimes cited 
passages from the i>ortian of the Agama-mstra that has not come down 
to us; and a careful search of such texts will, I have no doubt, bring 
some of them to light,* 

A. Venkatasoiibiah 


6 The attribution of the third of these knrikas to Sundara-pa^dya’s V&rttika 
in MUdbava’s commentary on the iSnfa^mmhifa (3. 4. 11-12) does not militate 
against this view; for it is possible that Acarya Sundara^pSndya may have himaelf 
borrowed this kHriks, mediately or directly, from the Afipowia-Mstra, or, in case 
GaudnpSda himself had borrowed it, from the original sour^. Compare in this 
connection the observation bf Mr. V. A. Hamaswami Sastri in Indian Hhtorical 
Qvart^rly, Xf A4Bf n, 45. 

6 When however, as is possible, the passages arc cited without the mention 
4)1 Gan^pftdn’s name and with introductions like atroJefam-f afrfihtlt, etc., it is 
nalnvelt^ ItniMMifile to refer them to Gau^aphda’s work* 
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The word ijmdi occurs in the following passage (line 36-44) of 
story no. 32 of the metrical recension of the Vikmina-mrito, (p. 229 
of Prof. Edgerton’s edition, vol. 27 of the Harvard Oriental Series) : 

I 

5f?ngfn[?rTflF4t ii 

25; akR 3W: ^ ii 

4W¥i r ^4 i r g g'w ii 

“As they were thnsi coiivers.ing agreeably with pleasant questions, 
at that time somewhere a certain Gauli [ = the more usual Gauri, a 
name of Siva's consort] cried out with a loud voice. Then the king 
asked him: “What does the Gauli say?’^ And he answered: “The 
Gaulii says that in the north-flowing river a corpse is approaching, in 
water up to the navel/' A moment later, in another plnce^ a certain 
Siva [ = Gauli] cried out; and being asked by the king the man said: 
“A great loin-cloth containing ten thousand gold coins is coming down 
(the river), tied about the hips of that same corpee." 

Edgerton's translation, H. 0. Series, vol. 26, p. 248). 

Gmili thus is another form of Gauri, according to Prof. Edgertoti, 
and denotes the consort of Siva, even as does the word nvd used in 
the same passage. 

Now, this word ganli (with cerebral la however instead of dental 
la) occurs also in story 1.6 of the amplified version of the Sotiiliern 
PaUcatantra which has been described by Prof. Hertel in vols. 60 
(pp. 769-801) and 61 (pp. 18-72) of the ZUMG, In 60,777, loc. oit. (line 
26), Hertel has written 'gaull Bezeichnung eines Vogels, 1.6', but has 
reported, a few lines later on, the opinion of Prof, Hultzsch that 
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Mion’ ; anfl Miiiilarly, in 01.20, loc. cit., lie has 
accordint^ly Iranslatod Ibe expression gauU-TaJxyam as ^die Stiniiue 
einer llenne/^ 

These inierpreiatioiis are all in<!Oirert. GmtU or gauli is a word 
in current use in the Kannada lang:uaj?e to denote the common house- 
lizard. The chirpings of this lizard are believed to prognosticate all 
kinds of events, and there exists more than one hook in Kannada on 
Since the versions in question of the Y ikmmn-carita and 
Pa?l^afufifm belong*, admittedly, to South India, and since the context 
too in both })assage> favours it,“ there can be no doubt that gavh has 
this meaning of Tio use-lizard’ in them. The correct translation 
therefore of lines 36-44 cited above is: 

^‘When they were thus conversing agreeably wdth pleasant 
questions, a liouse-lizard somewhere there chirped loudly. The king 
then asked him, ‘‘What does the house-lizard say?’’ He replied, “The 
Itouse-lizard says that, in ilie north-flowing river, a corp.se is approach- 
ing in water that reaches up to the navel (that is, in water that is 
navel-high).” A moment later, in another place, a jackal cried out; 
and being asked again by the king, the man said, A large stock <4 
money consisting of ten thousand gold (‘oins is coining, tied about tlie 
hips of the same corpse.” 

= jackal, and not gaifU or Gaur! ; and mrjiY7 = stock of money, 
and not ‘loin-clotir. Compare regarding both words ATnarako.4a, 
8.3.211; drl-hathvasfmd}(in(lhe 'pi nlvl paripane 'pi raj sivd Gaim^- 
pheravayoh. 

A reminiscence of Kannada usage is seen in the following two 
passages also of the Tilravia^arita, where the word nifya has (as in 
Kannada) the meaning ‘daily, every day {prafr^dinam) ; 


1. It is narrated in this story that a king, when wandering, disguised, at 
night, in the streets of his capital, overhears one person asking another about 
the meaning of the gaull^vlikya just heard and the latter’s reply, ‘The king of 
our town is now standing at cur door. When he proceeds further, a misfortune 
will befall him.* 

2 The verb udarctvat, it may be noted, is inappropriate in connection with 
deities and hnmin beings, but is, on the other hand, quite apposite in connection 

witii animak, birds eto, 
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P. 14']; Sli., 18.7.4 5.; tac elirulva raja iasiiiai kuiidala-clvayain 
dattva bhaiiati blio braliniaiia etat kuiidala-dvayaiu nityaiu Huvunia- 
bliarain ekam da&>yati/ 

P. 148; 19.5: putrad api j)riyataiimm niyaiuena dawam 

maiiye pasor ajii viveka-vivarjitasj^a/ 
datt« kbale ^pi nikbilaiii kluilu yena d.ug*dhain 
nityain dadati niabisi sasiita ’pi pasya/ / 
Edgei'toiPii translations of these passages lead as follows: 

‘‘Hearing this the- king gave liim the two ring^s and ^raid : “O 
Brahman, this pair of rings will give you a load of gold all the time.^’ 
“I firmly believe that, even, to a beast without reason, a gift is 
dearer even than lier own young ones; for, take notice, a butfaio-cow, 
if you give her just some oil-cake, will always, as everybody knows, 
give down all her milk, even if she has a oalf.^^ 

But, in regartl to the first, a comparison of Sli,, 18.6.9 10 (p, 143) : 
bha rajan eUit kumUdordvayam 'pniti-dinam eham suvai^ia-blniraffi 
praycAachati shows that prati-dinam in the latter corresponds to nityam 
in the former, and that therefore nityam should be interpreted as 
Maily\ Further, kundahi denotes, not ‘ring\ but ‘eai’-ring^ (hence 
tlie mention of a ‘pair’ of them), and hlmia signifies not ‘load’, but 
‘two thousand palas’ weight’, compare Aniarakosa^ 2.9.87: iald 
stviydm pala-satum hhdrah sydd viinsatis tuldlt. Similarly, nityam^ 
daily, in the second passage too. 

Jidgerton’s rendering of the following passage, too, of the 
VikmmacaHtifi {SR,y VI. 6-7) is likewise defective : 

kamala-iuukula-mrdvi phulla-rajivargandhii 
surata-payasi yasyah saurabham divyain ange/ 
cakita-mrga-drg-abhe praiita-rakte ca netie 
stana-yugailaui anarghyani siiphala-M-vidambi/ / 

lila-kusuma-samanam bibhrati nasikam ya 
dvi ja-guru-sura-piija-sraddadhana sadaiva / 
kuvalaya-dala-kantih kapi campeya-gauri 
vikaca-kaniala-kosakara-kamatapatr^/ / 

These verses, as also the one that follows them, are cited by the 
redactor of 5/?* from Kokkoka^s ltatii*ah(Uiya (1. 11-13 ; p* 7 f . of the 
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IkMuuv.s of 19J2 piiiiled nt llit* Turu-yaulialavu) ; and Edg-erton, 

wlio was nut perhaps awaie of this fact, has clios<:jii incorrect, readings 
ill (iu and Th from the majority of ius inauuscripts, discarding* the 
correct readings, i/hulia-mjira-^audlufh and didja-yiivui-sum-imjaiii 
staddadhana that are found in liis manuscripts M and J. The meaning 
of (ia and h is tlius not, ^‘She is delicate as a lotus hud, witli the perfume 
(.f a fitlhblovvn lotus; in her body, rich in the delig-lits of love, is 
a divine fragrance’’ as given by Iklgerton, hut, ^^She is delicate as 
a b>tiLs-.|)iul ; in her >eminal fluid is the fragrance of the full-blown 
lotus, in lier body, a divine fragrance.” Likewise, Iklgerton^s render- 
ing of 7<1 too as ‘^whose form, like the sheath of a full-blown lotus, 
is as a parasot to save from the heat of desire’ is incorrect. Compare 
in this connection Kancinatba’s scholiujin (p. 8 of the above-mentioned 
edition), which gives the correct meaning of tliis puda. 

A. Venkatasubbiah 
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A HISTOEY OF PALI LITERATUEE by Bimala Churu Law, 
with a Foreward by Wilhelm Geiger, Loudon, Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Tinibner & Co., 1933. 2 vols. I: xxviii, pp. 1-342, II: vii, 
pp. 343-689. 

The year 1933 brought to the readers interested' in Buddhist litera- 
ture tw^o iinpoi-taut books in English: the English translation of the 
German original of the standard work on Indian literary history : the 
second volume of “A History of Indian Literatui'‘o’’ by Prof. M. 
W i n t e r n i t z which deals (pp. 1-423) wnth ‘‘Buddhist Literature,'' 
and as the second work the two volumes by Dr. C. Law. It would 
be unjust to compare the two works. Though tliey have to treat for a 
great part the same material, they differ in the scope an well aa in the 
aim, as indicated' already by their respective titles. The “Buddhist 
Ijiterature^' covers not only the works written in Pali, the language of 
the Hinayana Canon and a rich post-canonic literary activity of commen- 
tatom but also the semi-Sanskrit and pure Sanskrit texts of the different 
schools of Buddhism, in its Mahay ana-form. Dr. Law, ho-wever, has^ 
concentrated his work on the Pali literature only and has “attempted,'’ 
as he says himself, “for the first time to supply the need of a detailed 
and li^^stematic history of Pali literature." Hi.s two volumes represent 
in fact an exhaustive treatment of the vast and diflSicult subject. 

The pmbleiu ^^arts with the definition of the linguistic character 
of Pali. (There exists hai'dly any part of the Indian peninsula from 
which scholao's have not tried to convince us that Pali has taken its 
origin. Dr. Law defines Pali as based on a western form of the Indian 
Prakritic dialects particularly the form which tallied ‘with the dialect 
of the Girnar version of Asoka's Rock Edicts and to some extent with 
the Sauraseni Prakrit as known to the grammarians. Though Dr. Law^ 
is light in denying the instances of M^adhisxn as a proof that Pali has 
been based on M^adhi only, he would have to submit hiimsielf to the 
opinion expressed by him: (p. xxv) : “All attempts to ascertain the 

n£C£MB£K, 1935 24 
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dialect liave proved futile/’ The fact that Asoka lias foiui(i il 

necessary to use for each comer of liis empire a i^pecial laiig'uag*e, a 
\'eriiacular 5 sug*g*ests the richuesB autl diHereuiices of tlieiii j on tlie 
other baud, we know nothing- about the language of the royal chancel- 
lery which may have been, as instances in the development of other 
languages allow us to suppose, the standard language, h urther, the 
interval between that form of the niiddle-Indian standard language 
and the literary conception of the Canon is unknown, notwithstanding 
the inner development of l^ali, if such a language existed already, 
from the beginning of Buddha’s activity till the committing of the texts 
to writing. From this reason it is in fact illusoi'y to ascertain in clear 
words the character of Pali. 

Considerable space is devoted by Dr. L a w to the question of the 
Chronology of the Pali Canon (vol. I, pi>. 1-42). Summing up the 
results of hfe enquiry Dr. Law gives the follo-wrug table of the 
chronology of the Pali Canonical literature; 1. The simple state- 
ments of Buddhist doctrine now found in identical works in paragraphs 
or versed iwurring in all the books. 2. Episodes found in identical 
w^orks in two or more of the existing books. »3. the Silas*, ilie 
Paravana group of sixteen poems without the prologue, the Atthaka 
group of four or sixteen poems, the Sikkhapadas. 4. Digha, vol. I, 
the Majjhima, the Samyutta, the AiiguFtara, and earlier Patimokkha 
code of 152 rules. 5. The Digha, vols. II and III, ihe Thera-TherL 
gatha, the collection of 500 Jatakas, Suttavibhanga, Patisambbida- 
roagga, Puggalapaiinati and the Vibhahga. 6. The Maliavagga and 
the Cullavagga, the Patimokkha code completing 227 rules, the 
Vimauavatthu and Petavaitliu, the Dhammapad^a and the Katliavatthu. 

7. The Cullaniddesa, the Mahaniddesa, the Udana, the Itivuttaka, 
the Suttanipata, the Dhatukatha, the Yam aka, and the Patthana. 

8. The Buddhavaluisa, the Cariyapitaka, and the Apadana. 9. The 
Parivarapatha. 10. The Khuddakapatha . 

Regarding that table it seems strange to classify the texts accord- 
ing to the order in which they are arranged to-day, Cp. Digha, I, II, 
ni. And for the Jatakas I would not subscribe that all of them 
belong to the same period. Whether Mrs. Rhys Davidis is right with 
her reeonetraotion of the Siakya religion or not, so far she is undoubtedly 
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rdglit that the scriptures of today do not represent the original status, 
an assertion which few, if any, of students of Buddhism have made 
at all. Again, to put the Dhammapada and the Vinaya texta after 
the Dighanikaya needs some more alignments before that chronology 
can be accepted. 

The main contents of the two volume.^, however, are really an 
exhaustive description of the canonical and non-canonical works. 
Chapter II, covering pp. 43-335, deals with the analysis of each single 
part of the Tipitaka. To eveiy student of Buddhism, for 
short information, this elaborate indexing of the texts will be of great 
convenience. In Chapter III (voL I, pp. 336-42) the author deals with 
the seven Abhidharma treatises of the Sarvastivada School. Leiss 
known texts or items are treated in vol. II. First, the author gives 
the contents of the Nettipakaiiana and the Pfetakopadesa, then he deals 
with the Milindapanha from the literary and cultural point of view. 
But Dr. Law does not give the reader any reason for liksi a^rtion 
that this work, the Milindapanha “had originally been, written in 
Northern India in Sanskrit or in some North Indian Prakrit by an 
author whose name has not, unfortunately enough, come down to iis/' 
There is no doubt about the t0r7mnvs^ a quo, that is to say, the time 
of the hero of the work, the Bactrian Greek king Menandros, roughly 
spoken, the second cent. B.C. On the other hand, the Chinese 
translations or rather redactions of the 4th and 5th cent. A.D. and 
the mentioning of the worjk by Buddhaghosa (5th cent. A.D‘.) pre- 
suppose the existence of the work in the time between these termmi, 
but the latter^s quotations refer only to the parts, supiiosed to be genuine, 
books I-IIL It is quite contradictory to the evidence of the literary 
development in the last centuries B.C. and? the first two centuries A.D. 
that a work of Sanskrit origin should have been translated into Pali. And 
further the vei ses would require something more than a translator, he 
had to he a poet too. For readers, interested in the Milindapanha,; I 
would like to add to the useful bibliographical remarks by Dr. Law that 
a complete German translation of the work has been published by ’ that 
well-known German Buddhist Nyanatiloka in two volumes, Munich 
1919, under the title: Die Fragen des MHiiida. Further, an exhaus- 
tive Bibliography of the Milindapanha^ comprising the Chinese trans- 
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lation? as well as European editions, etc. wa;s contribute^! by S, 
Kehrsing, BuMetin of the School of Oriental Studie^y VII, 1934, 
pp. 335.48, 517-39. 

In some way, pioneer work lias been done by Dr. Law in analysing 
the not always anutsing commentaries by Biiddhadatta, Buddhagliosa, 
and Dliaimna])a!a. Biiddliaghosa formed already the subject of a special 
bof)k by Dr. Law; nevertheless he has spent considerable space to the 
contents of his work, by this way enabling the reader not only to get 
an idea of the man and his immense activity, but als^o to get handy 
information of the contents of the commentaries. 

Chapter VI deals with the Pali chronicles — Dlpavamsa, Mahavainsa, 
Buddhaghosuppatti and others, to mention only the more important, 
like Mahabodhivaipsa, Thupavamsa, Datliavamsa^ Gandhavamsa, 
Susanavam^a. Chapters VII-IX bring the contents of manuals to the 
knowledge of the reader, like the Sacca-samkhepa, Abhidhainmattha- 
samgaha, Nam aril pajiariccheda^ Paritta and others. Under the title 
‘*Pali literary pieces’* in Ch. VIII Dr. Law comprises works like Ana- 
gatavamsa, Jinacarita, Telakatahagatha, Pajjamadhu, Rasavahini, 
Saddhammopayana and Pahcagatidipana, metrical compositions the 
origin of which falls between the llth and 15th century A.D. Professor 
Wintemitz’s work mentions further the Jinalamkara by Buddharakkhita, 
a poem of 250 stanzas, written in the year 115C, the Buddlialainkara by 
Silavamsa of the 15th cent. The works on Pali Grammar are treated in 
Ch. IX along with those on lexicc^aphy and prosody. The Granamar of 
Kaccayana, the Ptoini of Pali, has as early as 1869 been edited by 
Ernst Kuhn in Germany as a thesis. 

Some words may be said on the two Appendices, the former of 
which contains historical and geographical data taken from the 
different scriptures, thus, at least in the latter materia, touching the 
contents of another useful production by Dr, liaw, his Geography of 
Early Buddhum, London 1932. The other Appendix is concerned 
with ‘*Pali tracts in the Inscriptions**, opening with the much dis- 
cussed mention of Buddhist texts in A4oka*s Bhsdbhru inscription. 
Then Dr. Law calls attention to the inscription of the 3rd year 
of Kaniqika, on a sftanding Bodhisattva image at Sarnath Museum, 
coffei^oiidiiig to the contents of Mahavagga, I, 7, 6. By no way seeine 
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it clear whether the^^e Pali lines belong to the same time as the 
inscriptions published in Ej). Ind., VIII, pp. 175 ff. 

Dr. Law’s two volumes repre.sent a welcome addition to tlie not too 
numerous treatises on BjUddhist liteiature. By bis indefatigable 
efforts to contribute to the knowledge of Buddhist literature and culture, 
in ethnography and geography, as shown by his many previous books, 
Dr. Law is entitled to the thanks of liis colleagues. By this new work 
he has done more : he has given his collaborators not only a handy 
survey of the Puli literature, but has, what seems to be more important, 
made it easy for any reader to pick mit what may be of any interest to 
him from the store-house of Pali literature. 

0, Stein 
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Acta Orientalia, vol. XTV, part ii. 

Fp TFDK TCIT Wetxer . — Bew erhmgen zuv mghdisch\en V ajracch edika , 


Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research institute, 

vol. XVI, parts iii-iv (April-July, 19»S5). 

Rajkndwa Chandra Hazra. — The Dates of the Smrti-chapters of the 
MaUyarpurann. Different dates between 400 A,C. and 1250 AtC, 
have been aligned? to the different chapters of the Mat^^Orjmrana, 
The Purana is taken to have been composed by a Vaisnava residing 
near the river Narmada, A list of ver.ses quoted by the Nibandha 
writers from the Purana is appended to the article. 

H. D. Velankar. — Kavidarpana. This treatise on metres in Pr^rt is 
being edited. 

Abel Bbrgaignb. — Somei Observations on th^e Figures of Speech in the 
Rg-veda. Translated into English by A. Venkatasubbiah from, 
the criginal French, 

H. R. Kapadia. — Methods adojded hy Jaina Writms for recording 
their own names and those of their gurus in the works composed hy 
them. 

Ibhf., vol. XVIT, part i (October, 1936). 

S. K. De. — A Note on the Tert of Ksp}akarnmnrta, The Kpwa^ 
harnumrtu ascribed to Tjala^uka Bilvamaiigala is found in different 
recensions in the Bengali edition of the Radharaman Press of 
Murshidabad and the Devanagari edition of the Sri-Vanivilas Press 
of Srirangam. By examining these recensionls, the writer comes to 
the conclusion that the second and the third section® found only 
in the Srirangam. edition were later additions culled mainly from 
other poems attributed to BilvamaAgala. 

8, M. Katre . — Treatment of R in Pali. 

Baiendra Chanbra Hazra . — Influence of Tmtm on ih'e Smrti- 

nibasdhai. 
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Hemakaja PANi}iT.---j|5pfrT?3 (Some Refleciioiis on llie 

Mahdhkdratiia). 

AiiEL Behgaigne. — Syntax of Vedic Comparisom, TrauHlated by A. 
Venkatasubbiali from French. 

P. K. Gode. — Harikavi aHaa Bhumibhattu, a> court-poet of king 
Sambhdjif and his works. The paper supplies* informat-iou about 
Harikavi, who wrote under the patronage of Sainbhaji iii the 17 th 
century, and analyses the available Mss. of the poet’s works — the 
Sambhnirdjacarita, the Suhhdsitdvdli, and the Halhayendracarita 
with its commentary. The historical materials found in those 
works have also been put together. 

H. R. Kapadia. — The Jaina Commentaries, 

Bulletin de I’Ecole Francaise d* Extreme-Orient. XXXllI, 1933, fasc. 2. 

Paul Mus. — BarahuduVy les Origines du Stupa et la Trans migmUon, 
The author here continues his study on Barahudur~i\n^ being the 
fifth part of the comprehensive work. Ap^rapos of Barabudur the 
author discusses innumerable problems of Buddhist cosmography 
and cosmogony in the widest sense. The immediate objective of 
the author is to prove that although the origin of the stiipa is to be 
ultimately traced to the tumulus yet various other factors entered 
into the picture to determine the evolution and the final form ot 
the stupa. 


Ibid., Tomo XXXIV, 1934, fasc. 1. 

Paul Mus here continues his study from the previoiu:' number of the 
Bulletin. This portion is devoted to the origin of the Mahay ana 
Buddhism. B.K.G. 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, vol. VIU, part i (1935). 

H. W. Bailey & E. H. Johnston. — A Fragment of the Uitaratantra in 
Sanskrit. A portion of the Sanskrit Uitaratantra showing a leaning 
towards the Madhyamika tenets of Buddhism, and attributed to 
Sthiramati and. Asahga by the Chinese and Tibe^tan traditions res- 
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pectively lias been edited here from a Ms, in Biulimi script deposited 
(ill the India Office. 

A.na.nda K. Coom.\kasvvamy.— 7’iro Vedantic Hymn^ from the Siddlian- 
iunimkidvali. Translated witt annotations. 

Amah NATH Kay. — BUdgavata Purdna and the KdrilxUs] of Gantdapada, 
The writer, who believes that the Bhdywvata Buraya was com- 
posed between 550 and 050 A.C., quotes parallel passages from that 
Kill ana and the Karikas of Gaudapada to show that the former has 
hollowed words and ideas from the latter. 

Calcutta Oriental Journal, vol. II, nos. 7-8 (April-May, 1935). 

iSiVA l^RASAD Bhattacharya . — Kdv yaprwkduimhketu of Rucaka. 

Kucaka^s commentary on Mammata’s Kdvyuprakdsa has been edited 
here. 

Ibid., vol. 11, no. 9 (June, ll936). 

KokileSWar Sastri. — Divine Bn impose of Sankara Vedanta. 

K. B. PrsHAROTi and V. K. R. Mexon. — Vastuvidyd. This treatise on 
arcliitecture is being translated into English with notes. Tdie 
present, instalment containing chapter vii suggests the proper time 
for the constiTiction of a dwelling house, i)ro|X)ses different natiies 
for the buildings with reference to the number and; distposition 
of the wings and determines the sizes of these wingi^.. 

Y. Mahalinga Sastri. — Kavirdkmsiyam. Kavirdksahiya , a minor Kavya 
using double entedre throughout is full of wdse maxims and 
witty observations on human nature. It is being explained in this 
continued paper. 

S. SiVARAJiAMURTi . — ArtisCs MateriaLs. The article d'eals with the 
the different material used in ancient India for the purpose of 
producing pictures. 

1\ K. Gode . — Who was the guru of Anandahodha? Vimuktuwan or 
At7navd9a? According to the writer* AtmavaSa was the teacher of 
Anandabodha, the author of the Nydyamakaranda, 

.^^Autiiarship of SarasvatiaJtldsa^ a digest of eivil and 
religious law. That the Sarasvativildsa^ which is attributed to 
Praiapetudta, a ruler of Orissa, is really a work of Lolla Laksm^ 
dliara ie kaowa from the latter statement in another work* 
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. — A covvnientary on the Rtusamihlidra of Kalidasa hy ATnara^- 
hlrtisuri and its 'prohahle date — 16tli century, 

Kshitis Chandra Chatterji. — — A chapter* from Varaha- 
niihira on the defence of womanhood with an original commentary, 

Ibid.i vol. II, no. 10 (July, 1935). 

Siva Prasad Bhattac^harya. — Rasdbhdsa in Alamhdra Literature. 

P. K. Gode . — The Identification of Yirabhdnu, the Patron of the poet 
BdnuJcara. Virablianu is identified with the king of that name be- 
longing to the Vagbela dynasty in the 16th century A.C. 

Basaratha Sarma. — The Authorship of the V edabh^yas{. The writer 
attempts to prove that Madhava wrote at least portions of the Vedic 
commenati ies that are now generally ascribed to his brother Sayana. 

Kshitis Chandra Chatterji.— Srarmanjwrl, 
a work on Vedic accents by Narasiinha Stiri is being edited’ with a 
commentary called Parimala by Girinatha. 

Ibid., rol. II, no. 12 (September, 1935). 

Upendranath Vidyabhushana. — Position of Women in Ancient\ India, 

Dwijendranath Guha. — Sdyanacdrya. 

P. K. Gode . — A Commentary on the Naisadlnyaca/rita by LaJcsmatui- 
hhatta and its probable date — between A.D, 1431 and 1730 or the 
first half of the 16th century, 

. — A commentary on the V dgbh^atdlomkdra by Rdja^ 
hamsopddhyaya and its probable date — about the 2nd half of the 
14th century (between 1350 and^ 1400 A,l).), 

Ibid.) vol. Ill, no, 2 (November, 1935). 

Kshitis Chandra Chatterji. — A Rule of Pdnini, Various view’^s that 
have been put forward hy the old gammarians of the Panini school 
to avoid interdependence of the two rulei^ of Panini in the matter 
of forming the pratyaharas are discussed here. 

Upendranath Vhdyabhusana. — Position of Wom^n in Ancient India. 

P. K. Gode. — The Date of Padydmrtaimrafifjim of Bhd^harn — Samvat 
1730 (12th June, 1673). 

, — Rasakaumudi, an anonymatis work on alanikdra and its 
probable date — latter half of the 18th century. 

DECEMBER, 1935 
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. — Balderas inisUthen identity of Vidyadhara, the aaithor 
of the Sdh ityay rid yadharl ^ a commentary on the Nauadhiyacarita^ 
and of Caritmvardhajia, the author of cammentarie^ on Raghu^ 
nunsa-, Kitmdra.minhhara etc. The writer show\s that Vidyadhara 
and Caritravardliaiia were dii¥erent persoiiB and they wrote two 
difierent (‘Oiriiiieutaries on the Naisadhiya. 

Malati Skn. — Kdvydlanikdra^utravH^^ of V dmema with a icipinmentar*^ 
in originai Sanskrit. The editing of the chapter V, section 2 
the wor,k is continued in this issue of the journal. 

Calcutta Review, vol. 57, no. 2 (November, 1935). 

Hah Bilas Sarda. — Emperor Visaldeva, This is an account of the 
career of the Chanhan ruler Vlsialdeva IV, also called Vigraharaja, 
who ascended the throne of ajinen (then called Sapadlaksa) about 
1152 A.C. 

Ben AY Kumar Sarkar. — The Political Philo.sophy of Rdmdds, the Guru 
of Shivdji the Great. 

Indian Culture, vol, IT, no. 2 (October, 1935) . 

Sten .—N edes on the Sakas. It is an attempt to determine the 

position of the Sakas in India at the time of Patanjali and after. 

C. Sivaramamurti. — Art Notes from DhanapdWs Tilakamanjarl, 
Various references to the coiK^epts of art are culled from the 
Tilakanjnrty a prose romance of Dhaiiapala, the Jain writer of the 
10th century A.C. 

Prakas Chandra Lahiri. — Treatment of Riti and Guna in the 
Dhvanydloka^ 

Rajendra Chandra IIazra. — The Apocryphal BraJimapurdna. The 
writer is of opinion that the available Brahmapurdna is not the 
original one but merely an Upapurana of that name and that it 
was compiled not earlier than the 10th century A.C. 

Golap Chandra Raychaudhuri.— rhe Siege of Chitor^ 1533-35 A.D. 

Nalini Nath Dasgupta.— 7*Ac Bengali Commentators on ike Amara ^, 
kosa . 

Girha Peasanna Majumdah. — Furniture . Simhasona, bedstead, seats 
and fana are the articles of furniture d^escribed in this instalment 
of the paper from Sanskrit and PMi literature. 
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Convey ance>:s. The note deals, with the ineanst of 
transport in ancient. India by land, water and air as are found 
referred to in literature. 

S. K. De - — The Theology and Philosophy of Bengal V aisnavUrih 

Batakuisiina Ghosh. — Pischel on Characteristics of Prakrit Languages. 

B. C. Law. — Aspects of Nirvana. 

Jain AntiquarVi vol. I, no. 2 (September, 1935). 

K. P. Jain. — Who \ras\ the Founder of Jainism? The writer takes 
Rsabha to be the founder of eTainism in the present cycle of time. 

B. B. Datta. — Mathematics of Nemicnndra, 

Journal of the Annamalai University, vol. V, no. 1 (November, 1935). 

. — Jaganndtha Pondita. Differences of opinion regarding 
literary criticism as found in the works of Apayya Diksita and 
Jagannatha Pandita have been pointed out in this instalment, of 
the paper. 

B. N. Keishnamurti Sarma. — 7' he Date of &tI Madhvdcdrya and some 
of his immediate Disciples. The writer opposes the theory that 
Madhva flourished during 1199-1257 A.C. and supports the period 
1238-1317 A.C. set up by himself for that Vaisnava teacher. He 
also takes as correct the traditional order of succession among the 
disciples of Madhva, viz., Padmanabha, Narahari^ Madhava and 
Aksobhya. 

Journal of the Assam Research Society, vol. Ill, no. 3 (October, 1935). 

Kalieam Medht. — The Kalitm. The paper gives an account of the 
Kalitas inhabiting the valley of the Brahmaputra in As^ani and 
suggests that these people were the earliest Aryan settlers in India. 

Dhieendranath Mukhehji. — The Date of BnkhUyaPs Invasion of 
Assam. The date has been ascertained to be the 17th March, 
1806 A.C. 

K. L. Barua . — The Ancient Tripura Kingdom in iii^e Kapili Valley. 

Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Researeh Society, 

vol. XXI, part ii (June, 1935). 

Saeat Chandba Boy . — Report of Anthropological Work in 1933-34. 
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Raiu^t-a SAXKRTi'YAyANA. — Vdrffik(llaml'dm, The Pratyaksa section of 
7^rajnaJ\ara^ui)ta’s Vdrffil^dlarpldra which is a commentary on the 
Pramdnnvdrtti'ka of Dharmakirti has been edited here, 

ibid., vol. XXI, part iii (September, 1935). 

W. F. I)k ITkvksy . — Mviuhi ToiKji^ics Finno-V grinn, 

(jrORAKir Prasad . — Astronomical Evidence on the Age of the Vedas, 
The wriler disem^es the astrononiical si^mifieauce of a number of 
references found in Vedic literature, and maintains that the Vedas 
c*anuot be later tliaii tlie third millennium before Christ. He asserts 
airainst all objections that tlie passaj^e in the SatapatJra Brahmana 
eontaiiiin^if ihe rule for the orientation of altars refers to the Kritikas 
'(Pleiades) rising in the eastern direction, which was a phenomenon 
of 2500 B.C. To ihe Baudhagana Sraafnsufra he assigns 1330 B.C. 
and to the Vcduiiga J yotisa the 12th Century B. C. 

K. K. Bash. — ^owe old AccounU of Bhagalpvr, 

Journal of the Greater India Society, vol. 11, no. 2 («tuly, 1935). 

WiLH. Geiger. — Contnbutio'ns from the MaJtdvainsa to our knowledge 
of the Mediaeval Cxdture in Ceylon. 

Batakrishna Ghosh. — Veda and Avesia. The close relationship 
between the languages of the Veda and the Avesta is being pointed 
out in this continued article. 

Journal of Indian History, vol. XIV, part ii (August, 1935). 

J)iNES Chandra Sircar . — The Early Pallava,\. 

M. Govind Pai. — Genealogy and Chronology of the Vdkdtakas. The 
regnal period of the king^ of the Vakataka dynasty has been conjec- 
tured to be A.C. 172 — A.C. 510 and the genealogy of those kings 
(from Vindhyasakti to Harisena) has been appended. 

C.S.K. Bao Saheb . — A Note on the Mughal Military Terms: Zat and 
Sawer. 

Abditi. Aziz. — The iTwperud Treamry of the Greater MughaSls. This 
iiLStalmmi contains notice^ of semi-precious stones and other subs- 
tances UAe iyory, shell, horn and snake-stone. 
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C. S. Srinivisachahi. — The Historical Material in the Private Diary of 
Ananda Ranga PiMai (1736-1761), 

N. Kasturi. — Tippu Sultanas Confederacy against the British 1790. 

Journal of Oriontal Research, vol. IX, part iii (July-September, 1935). 

N, Venkataramanyya, — Tandivada Plates of Prthvi Maharaja. The 
plates record the grant of a village by Prthvi Maharaja of a 
hitherto unknown ruling family of the Telugu counjtry. It is 
likely that the grant has been issued from Pistapura (Pithapuram) 
before the town fell into the hands of the CMukyae in 630 A.C. 

V. Raghavan. — Bhdgavata). 
Tliis instalment of the paper in Sanskrit quotes passages to show 
parallelism between the Gita and the Bhdgavata, 

C. S 1 VARAM.AMURTI. — Conventions in the Art of Painting, The pap«r 
dteals with ilie special features and characteristics required, accord- 
ing to the Sansjkrit treatises, for the representation of different 
situations and emotions in painting. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, (October, 1935). 

A. C. Banerji. — Chola Invasion of Bengal, An attempt has been made 
to trace the route, taken by the Chola army under a general of 
Rajendracola I, for invading Bengal at the time of Mahipala I. 
Relying mainly on the Tamil records, the writer discusises the 
acceptibility or otherwise of the identification of some of the names 
of places and persons connected' with the invasion. 

C. S. Krishnaswamy and Amalananda Ghosh. — A Note on the AUaha^ 
had Pillar of Asoha, The purpose of the note is to show that Asoka 
himself set up at Allahabad his well-known pillar. The views that 
the pillar was removed from Kau^mbi either by Firoz Shah or by 
Akbar to its present place are, according to the Writers, not tenable. 

K. P. Jayaswal. — The Punchrvmrhed Coin^\ A Survived of the 
Indus Civilisation, Regarding the affinity existing between the 
symbdls found on the Mahenjo-daro and Harappa seals and those on 
the punch-marked coins, it is j>ointed out that five years before the 
appearance of Dr. Fabrics paper on the subject in the JRAS,^ 
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Dr. J^raii Natli iioliced tlie resernhlaiice luid publislied papers relat- 
ing- to the topic in the Indian Uistonval Quarterly. 


Journal of the University of Bombay, vol. IV, parti (July, 1935). 

A. S. Gadre. — Two Unpuhli^iecl Fragmentary Valabhi Grants. Only 

the first halves of two records of grants made by the Valabhi kings 
Dliaraseiia II and Siladitya IV are published' here. They contain 
the genealogy of the rulers up to the donor kings and mention 
the places from which the grants were issued. 

Ratilal N. "Mekta.— Exchange Conditiom^ in the Jdtakas. It gives 
an accou'nt of the condition of trade carried on by land and sea 
in ancient India as traceable in the Buddhist Jatakas. It is divided 
iinto these sections, viz., inland trade, sea-borne trade, transport, 
systems of transaction, prices, currency, icredit, and weights and 
inea>sure9. 

Mahabodhi, vol. 43, no. 9 (September, 1935). 

B. C. Law. — Magadha of the Orient. 

Rahula Sankrityayana . — Hlnaydna and Mahdydna compared. 

Ibid., vol. 48, no. 11 (November, 1935). 

Kalin-aksija Dutt. — The Religieux of Ancient India. The religieux 
of ancient India of the fith century B.C. have been divided into 
four classes, viz., (1) the Brahmanas wdio officiated at sacrifices and 
held discussions on the doctrines of the Veda, (2) the anchorites 
who led a monastic life and practised austerities, (3) the pari- 
brajaka's W’ho wandered about and joined religious discourses in 
the different parts of the country, and (4) the religious orders or 
Ganas that followed the precepts of some common religious 
teacher. 

Miiallm University Journalp vol. n, no. 3 (June, 1935). 

eWtU Srass.— .4n Arab Account of Indm in the 14tli Century. It is 
a iraaelatidii of the chapters on India from al-Qalqu^handl’s 

mb 
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Philosophical Quarterly, vol XT, no 1 (April, 1935). 

S. Kitpptjswami Sasttii. — Pilmaisnh in Jndiaa Philosophy — fAe Wholiain 
of Aricieni India, Purria, as explained l)y Sankara, is the whole 
in the sense that it coiiipreliends everything. Pilrnaism is the 
view that regards this Upanisadic Puiim as the ultimate reality 
implied in all empirical knowledge and in all finite existence. 


ibid., vol. XI, no. 2 (July, 1935). 

T. R. Chintamani. — The Philosophy of Parmarahhatta, Parasara- 
bhatta, whose VismisalmsmTuniiabhasya is well-known, was an 
^sociate of Ramanuja. Besides some minor treatises, Parasara 
also wrote Tattvamtndkara, now known only from references found 
in Ved^ta De^ika^s writings. This note brings together all the 
available extracts from that wort and discusises its probable 
contents. 

Hari Mohan Bh attach ary ya. — The Conception of the Soul in the 
Nydya System, 

Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, vol. XVI, no. 1 (July-October, 1935). 

C. Sivaramamurti. — Proverbs of the Painter, The short epigramma- 
tioal expressions in Sanskrit (called riydyas) based on the activities 
of an artist such as alehhya-pnidlpa nydya, unmllita^citra nydya, 
are codified and explained here. 

K. R. PiSHAROTi. — BdUicarifavi, Tlie second and third Acts of 
Bhasa’s Bdlacariia are translated into English in this instalment. 

K. Raghavacharyult;. — Some Sauth Indian Poetesses, 

N. K. Venkatesan. — The Uparmads of the Athafvcueeda. 

N. CENGAiiVAHYAN . — Music and Musical Instruments of the Ancient 
Tamils, 


Sahitya Parlsat Patrlka, (vol. XLII, nos. 1-2). 

Jadunath Sarkab. — Mughal Pathan Conflict in Bengal, 1675 A.D. 
Yogesh Chandra Roy. — Camliddsa, A comprehensive study of the 
problems concerning the age, locality and^ works of the famous 
Vaisnava poet of medieval Bengal who is supposed to have flourish- 
ed in the district of about the niiddle of the 14th century 
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and whose KrmaMrtana is stated to (consist of poems of more than 
one poet. 

Bimanijitiari Majtjmdar. — ( i) Date of coviposition of the Caitanya- 
candrodaya [of Kavikarnapfira] , (ii) Date of cmivpodtion of Ddna^ 
ielikaumudl [of Rupa-^svaanin] . The dates arrived at are 
respectively 1540 and 1541 A.D. 

Jo(iENDHANATH Ghosh. — Dates of the SeiiOf Kings [of Bengal], An 
attempt to fix Uie dates of Sena rulers on the basis of new interpre- 
tations and emendations of verses from which the dates are usually 
derived. 

Jadunaxh Sarkar. — Account of the attempts at rescuing literature 
and history in Jldhuraistra. This gives an account of the worh done 
by modern scholars in publishing old records of Maratlii history. 

CiNTAHARAN Chakravarti. — A number of hitherto-unknown works 
about Caitanya, An account of Mas. of three woiks in Sanskrit 
pertaining to Caitanya, the great Vaisnava Saint of Bengal, e.g. (1) 
Sanskrit translation of the Caitanya Bhdgavata of Vrndavanadasa, 
(2) Caitanya Mahdhhdgavaia of Nrsimha, and (3) Caitanya 
Cintdmrta of Rupadasa. C.C. 


Frkitad and publbhed by Mr. J. C. Sarkhel, at tbte Calcutta Oriental Press, 
9, Panohanan Obose Lane, Calcatta. 


Kalidasa’s Malavikagnimitra : a Study* 

I 


§] Plot and Background 

Love is the main theme of Kalidasa’s Maliu^ildgriimitra as also of 
Lis other inlays. For the background to his plot the poet, utilisevS two 
historical events, viz. (1) .tlie conquest and resettlement of Vidarhha 
(which in size is mol’'e a country than a province) by Agnimitra; and (2) 
the completion of the Horse-sacrific^e .a,t Pataliputra, the capital of the 
Sunga Empire, by his father Senapati Puspamitra/ And this second 
event is accomplished by reason of a Sunga victory over the Yavanas, 
which is reported in ihe play, and, presumably, was decisive enough to 
drive the enemy out of North India for a time. 

§2 Vidarhha Conquest 

(a) War of Succession: Escape of the Princess 

The Vidarhha of the play is a rich kingdom extending soaithwardB 
from the central Narmada valley and the Vindhya Mountains up to 
the central portions of the Godavari valley. Its eastern and westerti 
boundarie.s are uncertain. With the central portions of these two rivers 
as the northern and southern boundaries, the country may be taken to 
have been conceived by Kalid^a as irreguiarly qxiadrilateral in s*hape 
(see Note 20). On the death' of its aged king (the father of 
the heroine of our play), it falls a prey to the usual vrar of succession. 
A rival (Yajhasena of the same royal house) defeats the son (Madhava- 
sena) and imprisons him. But Agnimitra had been approached before 

* A Paper submitted to the Vllth Indian Oriental Conference, Baroda, 
Det?r. 193a. 

1 Or Pusyamitra as the name is spelt on coins. But Bana and Kalidasa 
before him having used thiis form of the name is more current. 

Patanjali^s commentary on indranam aniravantdndm has been interpreted to 
iiUdicate that the country w|s cleared of the yavana invaders, who, according to 
him, is said to have besieged Saketa and Madhyamika; jyusyamitram yajdydmah is 
another of his illustrative sentences. 
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tin's reverse, with an offer to him of Malavika’s hand. And the minister 
(Suniidi) mariag-es to escape with Iiis widowed sister and the heroine, 
and saftdy ciosses the Vindliyas with a caravan of traders proceeding to 
Vidisu. Before I hey are quite clear of the hills, however, Bhil free- 
hooters suddenly fall upon them, Sumati is cut down, and MMavika is 
seized. The widowed sister, left alone and suddenly reduced to helpless 
poverty in an unknown region hundreds of miles away from home, 
he<rom^s a panvidjikdy religious mendicant wandering from place to 
jdace and maintaining herself on alms. Many of those who survived 
must also have been proceeding in gr()ui)s to tlieir oiiginai destination. 
She soon reaches the jdace, and without much delay her uncommon learn- 
ing, piety, accomplishments, and thorough familiarity with the ways 
and manuers of courts and places, secure her a high position in the 
household of Dharini, the chief queen. 

(b) Malavika reaches Vidistl. 

Malavika meanwhile comes into tlie hands of Virasena, the 
commandant of Agniniitra’s stronghold on the southern border. How 
and when this happens, the poet leaves altogether to our imagination. 
The Bhil leader might have had a secret understanding with a person- 
age so powerful as the warden of the principal place of arms in the 
Vindhj^as; and immediately on the success of a raid it might have been 
his duty or custom to present to him some of the choicest acquisitions. 
Or as such roving and lawless l)ands are a standing pest, Virasena himir 
self might on this occasion have fallen upon them, before they could 
get away, and thus transferred to himlseilf and his king the most valu- 
able portion of their booty, hither way, Malavika^s durance by the 
Bhils must have been very brief, perhaps nof more than a day. 
But ihe poet tells us merely that from the Bhils she came into Vira3ena^s 
hand?, and that he, struck by her beauty and intelligence, and altogether 
ignorant of her antecedents, sends lier as a present (i.e. as a slave) to his 
half-sister, the Vidisa queen consort. When the pcLTivTiJijihiM is lucky 
enough to enter the service of the same patron, she finds Malavika there, 
already handed over to the dcutyai for a. thorough training in the triple 
accomplishments of song, dance and actinig. And both the parivrdjihfh 
and the pi^nceas breathe not a syllable to any one as to their past, nor 
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allow any one even to inspect* tliat! tliey knew eacli other before tlieij* 
meeting here. 

(c) Tlie Conquest and Eesettlem^ent 

On hearing (probably from Virasena) that Yajhasena had won the 

war and imprisoned Madliavasena, Agnimitra demands curtly that his 
brother-in-law-to-be be released and sent up to Vidisa wdth all lioiiour 
and along with the inembersi of his family. Y^ajhasena reseiitls both the 
tone and the contents of this demand, and says so, but offers nevertheless, 
to comply, if in exchange his own brother-^in-law (a prisoner at 
Vidisai) werie released and sent to himself with all honour. Agnimitra, 
confident of his superior might, treats siicli a spirited reply as an insult. 
His armies advance, overthrow Yajhasena, imprison him, release the 
rival, and overrun the whole land, thus gaining all their objectives in 
about a year (see Sec. 4). The Vidarbha palaces and treasuries (and 
cities also in all imobability) are looted, atul caravan-loads of 
treasures, including experts in aits and (;raft<, are brought over 
to enhance the \vealtli and glory of the conqueror. 

It is from two lady musicians, thus brought over as part 
of the rich, booty, that in the last Act of the play the first iiitima- 
tion comes of who Malavika and Kausiki w^ere. And the whole story 
of their misfortunes os sketched above follows, the poet making 
Kausiki relate it in pithy and moving sentences. By choosing her 
as the narrator he also does what he can to cover up the flaw in the 
plot already noted, as she could not he expected to mention what she 
had not witnessed herself or heard about. From the moment the 
princess was captured by the Bhils, she gave her up as lost, until to 
her surprise and joy she found her again at tlie Vidisa palace. Perhaps 
the poet also assumed that his readers would have no diflBculty in 
supplying the missing link themselves, or that they might not even notice 
that there was any hiatus in the story. 

Agnimitra resettles the conquered kingdom by ordering that it be 
spilt into two wdth YVardha for boundary between Madhavasena 
ruling one part and Yajnasena the other. This toucli is intended 
to impress ns with the far superior might of the conquering hero, 
whose trust in his new relative Madhavasena is not greater than 
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lijN suspicion of flie dofealecl niid humbled Yajuasena; whose generosity 
to his leceiil foe is no less thaii to one wlio is libs blood-relaiioii and at 
tlio same time an enemy of Yajuasena. By this the poet intends to 
make Agnimitra as a master of “jadiey.’^^ And this moving 
and l)rillia!)t series of events' in the background is further linked 
up with the main ])lot in this way that Agnimitra also estahlishes 
a similar dyarchy {(Irairajyani) in Iris harem, by compellintg the chief 
(iueeii to recognise Miilavika as a devl or anoinjed consort. 

§3 Hutory or Fiction? 

Tlie conquest of Vidarbha by Agnimitra has been treated more or 
less as a historical fact hy all who liave studied the play up to this time.'* 
But to me the entire ejusode appears to be a deliberivte invention of the 
poet. 

2 Kalidasa’s use of the words ^praJcrfuamifra,^ ^yatavyamlsfi,' and ^anaU 

in Act I reminds us of the Arfhasaftfrti and the Kdmandaka discussing 
the policy of a state with reference to its neighbours. See Artham^dra, chs. 97-99, 
lidminutakOf ehs. 12-15. For details, see Law’s Inter-state Ttelation.^ in Ancient 
India (Calcutta Oriental Series), 

3 V. Smith, Early History of India (4“), pp. 211 and 212 n2. And I 

may also note here that in translating Puspamitra’s letter (Act V) Smith accepts 
the wrong reading ‘rajasuya’ sacrifice; nor is his renclering of ‘rajapiitra’ by the 
modern word ^Rajput’ to be commended. See Camhridge History of India, vol. I, 
pp. 223, 519, 531 etc. In this book we find some hesitation,, Agnimitra’s conquest 
being only tentatively accepted as ^hio doubt merely an episode in the struggle, in 
which” ultimately not Vidij^ii and the Suhgas but Pratisthana and the .southerners 
‘were finally triumphant.” See for the geography Note 9. 

R. G. Bhanfjarkar, Early History of the Heecan; Section IV (B. O. 
Research Institute edition of the Collected works, vol. Ill), This cautious scholar 
takes the correct view that the Rastikas, Petenikas, and Aparantas of Anoka’s 5tli 
Edict are mentioned therein just because they were not within the Empire but 
friendly peoples on the borders (p. 21). But he too takes our play as a decisive 
authority for the conquest of Vidarbha by Agnimitra as an historical fact ; and in 
the very condensed summary he gives of Kalida-sa’s plot, two of his minor state- 
ments are not quite faithful to the original (p. 22). 

We may infer from the same work, the same section, that Vidarbha was for 
the first time annexed to and swallowed up within his extensive Kingdom or 
Empire by Gautamiputra Satakarni of the Andhrabhrtya dynasty. And from 
section VI of the same work we find that, according to R. G. B. this king reigned 
at Bhanaka^aka (with a viceroy at Paithan) from 133 to 154 A.C. or nearly 
threis centitries after Agnimitra dufiga. V. Smith dates him about a generation 
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§4. The Scinskiit Phiy^ a icork of artuiic invention. 

Both as a fact and in the accepted theory of the drama as a literary 
form, the Sanskrit dramatist is remarkably free to invent as he chooses, 
even in the plays called ‘historicaL’ To the ortliodox Iliiidn iiothiug 
is mptre sacred and more hivstorical than the main story of the ^reat 
Itihasas, the Rdindyana and the MolulhlutmUi. iVnd tliese stories 
have so maintained their hold on the heart and the imag'ination of the 
people, that dramatitSts of the first rank have drawn upon them century 
after century. And this long series of Sanskrit plays based upon the 
two epics is so well known to scholars, reference to it as a whole 
is quite sufficient in support oi my contention that Sanskrit playwrights 
held themselves absolutely free to alter even sacred lii^story and instert 
their own inventions' into it, as appeared neces^^ary to them in the service 
of their artistic creation. By way of illustration I may refer to two plays 
out of tliis series, idz., (1) Bhasa in the Paheavdtra has delineated such 
a sequence of events as w^ould have rendered quite impossible 
even the great Kuruksetra catastroplie, ending in the wholesale destruc- 
tion of so many ahmuhinU^ and (2) Bhavabhfiti in the 

earlier. These dates, however, are no better than experts’ guesses from inade- 
quate data. K. P. Jayaswal has rer'ently brought various hints, .statements, 
roferemjes and records', so far discovered to a focus, and identified this Gautiimi- 
putra Satakarni, the 8th Andhrabhrtya and the father of Pulomavi I (who over- 
threw the Kanvas, 46 B.C. to 8 B.C.), as the leader of the Malava host that earlier 
broke the power of the Sakas north of the Vindhyas and in Rajputana, 68-57 B.C., 
only a century after Agnimitra and Puspamitra routed Demetrius out of North 
India. And this decisive and historical victory of 58-57 B.C. was the .starting point 
of the Malava Gana Era, which, for centuries past, we have- called the Vikraina 
Era. K. P. Jayaswal sees some referencete to this event also in the Yuga Purana 
chapter of the Qarga Samhifd. 

Divan Bhadur K. H. Dhruva’s article on this Yuga Puriina chapter in 
the Gonja Samhifa IJBOliS., vol. XVI, (1930)]. Compare with Mr. Dhruva’s 
‘^amended” text the original as edited by K. P. Jayaswal in' the same Journal, vol. 
XIV, (1928). The latter has collated Kern’s text with two ms<5., and those are the 
only mss. available. The original is so corrupt, decayed, and scrappy, with syllables, 
words and phrases dropped in or out, it cannot be relied on for any primary fact 
at all, unless some other sources corroborate it. Still w'herever 
the old text as it is yields some sense, that little fragment becomes an ad- 
dition to our scanty knowledge, having some authority behind it, which light from 
some other source or sources might strengthen. Mr. Dhruva’s version, ho^vever, with 
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}fahdr7iu-rari{n hi]< iiivoriteM] a version of the lidmdyana ^itory, mvh 
as <0 free Kaikeyl from all hlaiiie, and to completely vindicate Rama's 
acfioi) ill the Yali episode. AYilh concreie instances on record by the 
^r(‘al(>st (Iranuitisis of such extreme freedom of invention, no further 
space need he iaken up on this aspect o-f tlie question. 

Tlie Auftjasdxha iheory is equally explicit. The Shakespearian 
or romantic plot wherein chains of incidents conlTasted or conipje- 
immtai y in colour (i.e. mso) are woven together into a complex hut 
unified wliole, is altogether outside the scope of tlie Sanskrit theatre. 
Heroes like Caiiolanus or Macbeth are equally beyond its limited 
horizon. In holding the mirror up to Nature," the Sanskrit 
drama aims at a far simpler uiiily and restrains itself to means 
and contrasts both fewer and less various. Plot, character and rasa are 

tlie metre and the grammar of the original corrected and the unmeaning and 
broken Ksyllables .smoothed cut, gives us intelligible, connected and plaiisibh^ 
lines, which cannot have any authority behind them excepting that of Mr. 
Dliruva himself. And even he can only say that ho cannot make sense out of 
the original except only in this particular way. To translate an old text into 
hiiiooth intelligible lines somehow, cannot make hi.storJ^ However, I give here 
some of Mr. Dliruva’s conjectures and results without any further comments — See 
p. 04 of the volume cited. All the dates are I3.C. 

Piisi)ainitra born, 213. 

Agnimitra born, 190. 

Puspamitra slew Brliadratha, 188. 

Demetrius beaten back from Piltaliputra, 176. 

The fiivst horse sacrifice, 175. 

K ha ravel a becomes King, 173. 

His first invasion, 165. His second invasion, when Pu.spamitra “acknowledges 
his supremacy,” 161. 

.Maurya-saciva, mentioned in the play, taken prisoner, 159. 

^fenaiider invades India, 157. 

Surprised in his camp, defeated and slain in battle, and the second horse- 
sacrifice begun, 156. 

Agnimitra conquers Vidarbba, Vahumitra’s victory on the Indus, and the 
completion of sacrifice, 155. [Thus according to K. H. D. the sacrifice 
mentioned in our play is the second.] 

War for a Greek prinee.ss. Puspamitra demanded to marry her to Vasimitra ; 
Puspamitra died; Agnimitra defeats the Greeks and succeeds his father, 162. 

[213-152==81. 188-152 =36] 

^ Sea Gapadasa's first stanza, Act 1, st. 4. 
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the three string’s in this insirunient, M’liicli the aitist i lines up to be in 
mutual harmonious accord thioughoiit. There is to be but one principal 
series of events. Subordinate or sux>pleiueniaiy ejiisodes and incidents 
are not| piohibited, but they should be few, brief, such as mjglit show 
olf the hero to advantage, or such as would remove partsi in the 
traditional or histoiucal version inconsistent with the representation of 
the hero, who in the play must tlirou'gliout he of a high noble ex- 
emplary character. And the dramatist is held perfectly justified, if, to sus- 
tain this exemplary character he indulges in suitable omissions from, 
or appropriate additions to, th^e accepted version. Nay, the Sastira advises 
him to do so. And the denouement or conclusion of the play, the 
Sastra insists, must be adhlmta — a word wdiich clearly bears two senses, 
one technical and the other ordinary. In its technical sense the end 
should produce .the adhhuta rasa in the audience. The conclud- 
ing portion of the story should be newly invented, making tradition or 
history itself clear, more edifying and iusi)iriiig. That i.si the ordinary 
sense of the word adhhuta. Moreover, in artistic constniction, the be- 
ginning, the middle and the end have ail to coalesce into a harmonious 
wdiole, so that tliis requirement of novelty in the concluding portion is 
sufficient to secure novelty of content for tlie plot as a Avhole. The most 
striking instance of this is the Sal uuiald, Dusyanta^s remoivse, and his 
final recovery of, and reconciliation with, Sakuntala, after tlie remorse 
has made him worthy, and w ith the gods themselves lielping him to w’iii 
it as a noble rew^ard wdiicli is his due, elevates the entire story to a level 
not dreamt of by the prehistoric author of the orginal, as w^e find it in tlm 
Mahdbhdmta, Lastly, wutJiiu this unity of the play as a wdiole, the theory 
requires each of the Acts aLo to be a lesser but well-rounded unity, wdth a 
proper beginning and continuous progress tow^ards a proper end. Inci- 
dents brou’ght together to form an Act might have occupied an indefinite 
period of time, but they should be so woven together as to render their 
representation as occurring in tlie course of a single day probable. This 
unity of time for each separate Act, Sanskrit dramatui’^gy insists upon. 
There is no objection, on the other hand> to the events of one morning 
being spread, as in our play, over two Acts (see Acts I and II). But 
an example of two incidents separated in fact by about a year being 
represented as taking place on the same morning in immediate succes- 
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don, nlso orcars in our play. Tl)e order io attack Yidarblia griven in the 
l)e^»‘iiiiiiii^r of Act I, must have been given about a iyear before the 
day on wbicii Ganadasa and Ilaradatta approach the king with their 
joiid re(piest ihai he .sliould graciously give a decision as to which of 
them is the supeiior. For tlie events started by this latter request reach 
their legitimate conclusion in the course of the next two 'montlis of 
the spring season. It is inconceivable that the overthrow of Yajiia- 
sena and the complete subjugation of such a large territoiy a^s Vidarbha 
should also recpiire no longer time than just these two months. Nor 
is this what the poet means us to understand. The order to attack 
was given as soon as Yajhasena’s reply reached Agnimitra. The 
latter’s ojiginal letter to him about Madhavasena must have been sent 
as soon as he had heard of that young prince’s misfortune (probably 
from Virasena). And Malavika reaches \idisa after this and the pa/fd- 
rrdjiku later still; both have been there some months before the group- 
painting including Malavika is painted; and this rivailry of the two 
dcuTyaSi is the last in this chain of events in serial succesision. As 
soon as Yajhasena won and Madhavaiaena becairij^e his prisoner, Sumati, 
Kausiki and Malavika fled wi,tli a caravan, i.e., before the rainy season, 
perhaps w^hile that season was so far oif that they quite expected to reach 
their destination without being overtaken by it. Thus it is clear that the 
order to invade Vidarbha must have been given by Agnimitra about a 
a year piwious to the time when the two deary as quarrelled. And yeit 
Kalidasa, while in the play itself he gives some of the above indica- 
tions of the lap^ of time,® nevertheless brings these two incidents 
together, as if they took place immediately in succession on the same 
morning. And the theory expressly allow's the aiiihor to have such lati- 
tude of invention, alteiation and arrangement.^ 

6 See Act V, speech 108 (S. P. Pandit’s edition of the play), where the 

jxirivrdlikd repeats the prophesy about Malavika’s future — sarnvatsara-mcitram, 
pre syahhd vam anuh hu ya . 

7 For Sanskrit dramaturgy see A. B. Keith, SansJerit Drama, Part III, which 
gives full references to the original texts, viz. Bharata, Ndtyaidstra ; Dhanafijaya, 
Vakirupa; Vidyanatha, Prataparudrlya; Mammata, Kavyaprakdda ; Visvanatha, 
Sdhityadarpa'^ &c. See also G,. C- 0. Haas’s edition of the Dasarupa with trans- 
lAiion (New York, 1913), especially Bks. I and HI. Haas too gives full references 
to the principal texts. 
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§5 The Conquest — ^ an hittoriocil improhahility. 

It has been said above that there is no clear evidence whatever 
in support of thia conquest of Vidarbha. Now I go furtJier, and try to 
show that what little we have so far succeeded in gleaning about 
Vidarbha and its eastern and western neighbours in the second century 
B.C., renders such a conquest from the north highly improbable. 

East of this territory was Kalihga; west of it was Andhra. 
Kalihga was at this time under Kharavela, Andhra under Satakarni. 
Both these aspired to the imperial dignity; the first performed the 
Eajasuya sacrifice; .the second performed two Asvamedhas, like Puspa- 
mitra. Neither was weaker than Agnimitra Suhga. If there had 
been a war of succession in Vidarbha, neither would have remained with 
folded hands while a power from, the north interfered ; still less allowed 
that power to partition the teiTitory between two vassals. Satakarni^s 
queen Nagamiki, we know, was a Rastiika princess. And Kharavela, 
we know, marched through the districts of the Mosalas (or Musikas), 
the Bhojakas, and the Rastrikas making them, acknowledge hi^ superi- 
ority, but dealing wdth them in such a mild and friendly way as to 
make them faithful allies whom he could trust not to seize the oppor- 
tunity afforded by his long absence on northern expeditions to molest 
his subjects and encroach upon his dominion?. It is not at all unlikely 
thait he drew large numbers of the most adventurous youths from 
amongst these ganm to swell the armies with which he invaded Northern 
India, covering a great extent of the Uttarapatha in his second 
expedition. And this leads on to and is closely connected with another 
circumstance, equally significant. Kalidasa envisages Vidarbha as a 
kingdom; So does the MaJiahhct^rata in that Nailopakhyana which 
narrates events’ that were ancient history when Yudhisthira the 
Pandava flourished, and that was, according to the best informed and 
most judicious students of our extremely uncertain and confusing 
chronology, at the end of the fifteenth century But in the 

12 Well-informed people down to the second century B.C. (e.g., in the second 
century B.O. the pandits of Kharavela’s court who for his inscription gave the 
date at which flourished Ketuhhadra, the Kalifiga prince mentioned in the 
Mah&hhdrata as killed in the Mahabharata battles ; and both earlier and later, the 
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MahCihhdiata the passages are remarkably few in wliieli forms of govern- 
ment and political organisation other than monarchical are noticed. 
And we have all been taking it for granted quite unconseiously, so uni- 
versal has been the assum2)tion, that all governmentsi in Ancient India 

clironiclers of the Puranas, who attempted summary account of kings 
and dynasties of more than local consequence from the beginning up to the 
end of the fifth century A.C.) plac*ed the Mahabharata War in the last quarter 
of tho fifteentli century B.C., — in 1424 B.C., to be exact. This, we may call 
the first fairly reliable date in the pre-historic period of Ancient India. 
But from about the second century B.C., propagandists bent upon a 
revival and magnification of the Vedic religion and a reconstruction of society 
accepting the suprem*acy of the briihmana^, deliberately attempted various falsi- 
fications and “ideal reconstructions ” As the Manu Smrti and the Siddhantas 
spread and gained in authority, their artificially (or, we may say, ideally) 
calculated date of 3102 B.C. for the death of 6ri Krsna and the beginning of the 
Kali Yuga came to be adopted as “sacred truth.” See K. P. Jayaswal in 
vols. I & III,, the articles on the Saisunaka and other chronology, and the chrono- 
logical summaries in the Puranas, and for the Kharavela Inscription later volumes 
of the same Journal noted further on. 

F. E. Pargiter failed to perceive that the confirmation of the Pauranic re- 
ckoning for the length of time from the Mahabharata War by the round number 
given in the Hathigumpha Inscription of Kharavela is not merely a coincidence. 
It establishes a unanimity among the learned on the point for several centuries and 
beginning from a point earlier than the Manu Smrti and the Siddhantas, which 
succeeded in artificially establishing a second (and wrong) unanimity still kept 
alive in our calendars and in the sarnhalf/as with which we begin ceremonies all 
cur lives. This line in the Hathigumpha Inscription about Ketubhadra was de- 
ciphered and interpreted before Pargiter finished his work in March 1922. It is 
quite an independent and an a-stonishing confirmation of the Pauranic estimate. 
Failing to avail himself of it, Pargiter merely tried to test the Pauranic reckoning 
by probabilities as to (a) the number of generations or successive reigns, and as 
to (b) the probably average length of each reign. See also Note 20. That the 
entire list of the Puranas is free from gaps even for the remoter periods, is an 
assumption unwarranted by anything in the Puranas and indeed very unfair to 
them. From Manu to Sri Krsna the gaps in the Pauranic lists are necessarily very 
numerous. It is but natural that they should he numerous even from 6ri Krsna 
to the l^aiiSunakas. The totals for dynasties are admittedly more reliable than tin 
lists; and the least reliable of all their items is the number of years given to 
each king in the lists. The date he thus arrived at for the Mahabharata battles 
vi*. the middle of the tenth century B.C. (Anc, EM. Tradition^ pp. 177-183) is 
wgri^dees. For the Hathigumpha Inscription of Kharavela, see the articles on it 
in JR6E5r , vola. Ill (1917), IV (1918), XIII (1927), and XIV (1928). 
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must be manarchies and nothing else. However, the truth is ^lovrly 
dawning upon us that there were in large parts of Ancient India and 
tor many centuries political organisations other than monarchical. 
There were tribal aristocraciesi, republics and cruder forms of gana 
states in which the power rested with larger and smaller bodies (saTwitis) 
of leading men, rdjanyas not kings. Nor were these bodies, deliberative 
and executive, co-ordinated to one another on the same pattern 
throughout Ancient India. Various patterns were in vogue in different 
times. The Saisunakas, the Nandas, Alexander, Candragupta Maurya, 
Asoka, the Yavanas, the Kusanas, the Suhgas, the Andhras, Samudra- 
Gupta and even later powers', foreign invaders or local monarchies ex- 
panding to more or less extensive empires, had each and all, we find, 
to deal with gcma states, the majority of which were petty formations 
comparable to the city-states of Ancient Greece and Mediaeval Italy, but 
several amongst them, every now and then, were also spread over a 
fairly extensive area, like the pre-Buddha Vajjis or the post-Asokan 
Malavas.^^ And from the Saisunakas to Samudra Gupta is a period of 
over ten centuries. The Buddhist literature is full of references to 
gana states. And what little we happen to know of Vidarbha in the 
second century B.C. m.akes it not at all probable that that extensive 
region was a unified kingdom. It has been unhesitatingly accepted by 
some leading Asokan scholars that the teii‘itory formed a part of the 
empire of Asoka. The Avsoka inscriptions clearly affirm that the 
Rastrikas and the Bhojakas were gana:^ on the bprders of 
the empire, not subject peoples within it.^^ And if so, they conti- 
nued in the same independent status until Kharavela in the second and 
fourth years after his coronation marched through their distiicts at 
the head of an army too sti^ong for these petty states. It was not a 
conquest; it was a demonstration of force. And when the communi- 
ties perceived that Kharavela did not mean to reduce them to subjection 
or covet any part of their lands, they gladly grasped the hand of 
friend-ship he extended. His demonstraition had this further value for 

13 See K. P. Jayaswal, Hindu Polity. 

14 For R.G.B., see Note 2, (a). For K.P.J., see JBORS.^ vol. II (1916), the 
article on “The Empire of Bindusara.'* The crucial passage is idlia rdjavisayam 
tii, in the thirteenth Rock Edict. 
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them, that if tlieir strong neighbour on the west, Satakarni, or any 
other neighboair was so powerful and ambitiouti as to mean any barm 
to them, they could turn to Kharavela to help them in maintaining 
their independence. What is thus true o-f Raistrikas and Bihbjakas> is 
also true of Mosalas (Musikas in the Kharavela inscriptions). And so 
far as we can see fiom our very s(^anty inatenals, these three formed tlie 
Vidarhhas. There might have heeii in the second century B.C. other 
inhabitants of Vidarbha tenutoiy, Satiyaputtas, and others. Some of 
these might have already been absorbed in the Kalihga or Satakarni 
kingdoms; the rest had either coafesced with the Rastrikas and othiens, 
or still continued as comparatively smaller indei>endent garuis, which 
hardly called for a sepaoute recognition of their existence.^® Thisi then 
is aW a factor we must take into consideration. The two factors 
together make the probability of Vidarbha in the second century 
B.C. as a kingdom with a war of succession that was followed 
by a conquest and a partition into vassal kingdoms by a northern 
power like Agnimitra Sunga of Vidi^a, even less worthy of credence 
than if we confined our attention to either factor by itself. 

Lastly,'* the impropriety of the two proper names, Iravati and 
Malavika, cls they are ufed in the play, is quite obvious. One might 
have expected the Vidarbha princess to bear the first name, and the 
local beauty the king picks up from amongst the maids of the harem 
and makes his queen, might have borne the second. It almost looks 

15 Suppose the brief statements in the Kharavela Inscription capable of a 
different interpretation from the above. My interpretation gives Kharavela the 
least poKssible constitutional authority over the region, consistent with a large 
measure of friendly influence. But even that is inconsistent with a conquest by 
Agnimitra. Any other interpretation would necessarily assign to Kharavela greater 
authority over and some responsibility for these districts, tand in proportion as it 
did BO, it would be even more inconsistent with a conquest by Agnimitra. 

16 For from another point of view I too realize that after all there might bo 

nothing in this unexpected or peculiar naming beyond what I call later on (Sec. 
12), ‘^pandering a little to Malava tastes.” The Vidusaka feigning on the stage, 
the effects of a snakebite, and a young beauty walking a little untsteadily because 
i4^ hBs indulged in a drop too much, are such clear instances of the poet’s readiness 
to liiiinoiir ‘Hhe that one might suspect him of popularity-hunting in his 

selaolkm of the heroine’s name also. 
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as if there wan a historical lady, Malavika, a younger queen and born 
a Malava, who wielded such influence over Agnimitra in his declining 
year'^, and kept u]) such intrigues within the empire (possibly in the in- 
terests of her own son), her niemory lingered on for centuries in popular 
song and story. Of course such a conjecture too lias no value whatever un- 
less we have some independent evidence in its fa,vour, however sliglit. 
But if there was such a lady, really of humble origin, a romantic centre 
of fo'lktale and song (like Rupamata of the first Mughal century), Kali- 
dasa has here taken her name and fain*e and merely transferred them to 
an imaginary princess of a Vidarbha royal house, also invented by him 
as flourshting in the second century B. C. And his motive for doing 
so was just to confer the needful dignity, elevation and romance upon 
his theme. 

§ 6 The Asvamedlm, 

The third argument in support of my contention is, that the con- 
quest of Vidarbha is a poetical invention and an artistic necessity (see 
sec. 8). Let us first examine Kalidasa’s details about the other episode, 
the overthrow of the Yavanas by the Suhga armies, and Puspamitra^s 
Ahamedha, 

The Yavanas were wicked uncrupulou.s vandals, but they were 
tough warriors and as assailants bold and adventurous. The Puranas 
give them the significant epithet of du^tahvihranta. Their menace 
grew rapidly soon after the death of Asoka. By the time of Brhadrathat, 
the last Maurya, they had advanced into the Gauges barrier, and were 
pressing on eastwards. The Maurya forces, composed principally 
of more or less indei)eiident volunteer bands owing primary allegiance 
to their own gaim states or monarchy, were diflicult to muster in full 
force and still more difficult to keep together after the immediate neces- 
sity had paseed. They were far different from and far weaker than the 
standing mercenary armies of Candragupta or of A^oka, which formed 
the spearhead of the enormous hosts following the banner of these vic- 
torious far famed emperors. They were much more like the levies of 
allied Rajput chieftains of the Middle Agee. Nevertheless, when the 
Yavana foe had advanced so far, the very existence of the capital and 
of Aryan culture and religion was threatened, and the general realiza- 
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tion that a t^ipreme effort was iiecessaJiy, enabled the principal Mitra 
chieffniii Pus})iiinitra, who happened to be Brhadratba’s trusted coiur 
inaiider-iii-chief, to bn’iLg together :an army sufficiently coherent and 
powerful, and put a decisive cheek upon the enemy. This great 
battle of wliich even the name has not survived, must have taken place 
somewhere on the high road fmm Panipat to Pataliputra. For the 
yavanas it must have been a rout, which comp/elled them for the 
moment to retire at the top of their speed. But Brhadratha himself was 
murdered soon after, all the grown up members of the Maurya family 
had either been killed before him or by him, or were rotting in prison 
or elsewhere seeking safety either in distant lands or as ascetics pledged 
to renunciation, and Puspamitra whom all looked up to because of his 
proved military worth, and who must have comma/uded, besides, the 
most powerful unit of striking forces thoroughly loyal to his own 
person, was the only possible successor. Thus even after a glorious 
victoiy, the Maurya empire ended ing'loriously as the result of a well- 
aimed attack. The Suhga empire began at the same moment, but Puspa- 
mitra was a statesman as well as a soldier, and knew what i>eople would 
feel in their hearts about himself, as the real murderer of his master 
and patron. He seized the reins of power, accepted the duties of pro- 
tecting, reorganising and sti engtliening the empire, but contented him- 
self as long as he lived with his old and humble title of Seiiapati, 
leaving to the gdnas and the subordinate confederate kingdoms 
the greater freedom which they h!ad once again recovered for them*- 
selves, duri:]g the unsettled decades after, Asoka. His organisation of 
the empire the I’uranas call vai-rdjyam^ that is to say, an empire 
without an emperor anointed. We learn he had eight sons and these, 
perhaps with one or two sons-in-law and one or two grandsons as they 
came of age and showed capacity, were hm working assistants, the 
real heads of the provinces of the empire, which claimed suzerain con- 
trol over Himalayan tracts and peoples in the north, the whole of the 
Qangetic plain up to and beyond the Jumna in the west, and to the bor- 
ders of Assam, Ahga and Vahga in the east. To the south! it certainly 
included the deiiendencies of Ka4i and eastern Malava to the Vindhyas, 
whieh might have formed two j»X)vince8, the more wee^ern with Vidi^ 
as the eapital being entrusted to Agnimitra, who appears to have been 
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the second of his eig'ht sous, Jyestha or Siijyestta being the eldest. 
Muttra and Ayodhya too appear to have been separate Mitra principa- 
lities at this time. 

Some years elapsed after the great battle aforesaid and the region 
inside the Ganges horse-shoe, perhaps also the Doab, was cleared of 
the Yavana invader. We do not know at all what the ancient family 
name Suhga or Baimbika (see Act IV st. 14) signified. Mitra, the 
name of the clan or the tribe seems to indicate a Persian origin ; they 
might have come over to India in very remote times. For their place was 
high amongst the Samavedins even from the times when the hrdhmana 
section of Vedic literature was beiug systematised. And the Mitras were 
kings or leading rdjanyas in garm-sanghas scattered all over the empire 
from west to east. They appear also to have been endogamous at least 
with regard to the first or thfe principal wife. At any rate it is clear 
that the Mitras, though Samavedins, had developed into soldier-states- 
men in these troublous times as did the Andhras and the Bliarasivas in 
the south. They led the Vedic opposition and revolt against the 
persecution of the Brahmanic society. 

Puspamitra found in this seething, indignant aid widespread re- 
volt against Biiddhisn; and a Buddhist imperial bouse the most conveni- 
ently to his ambition. He continued to fight against the Yavana invader, 
and started a state-aided fight against Buddhism. He had fervent sup- 
port from gi eat scholars like PatanjalL O-ie redaction of the Manu^snirti 
appears to have been made during the Sunga period. The Rdmdya^xi 
and the MakabJiamta were taken in hand and suitably edited^ versions 
of these universally popular epics were spread broadcast. Ijearned 
brahmanas, brahmana temples, institutions and endowments began to 
receive support once more even more than what Asoka had provided 
for the encouragement of Buddhism. The keynote in the literary 
and propagandist activities was the exaltation of the Brahmana caste. 


17 V. Smith (EHL) gives a picture of the persecution perfectly true as far 
as it goes ; but it stops short of the worst features. Hara Prasad Sastri carried the 
matter a step further, see his ‘^Causes of the -dismeinberment of the Maury a 
Empire,” JASB,^ vol. VI (1910). See also Dr. B. T. Bhattacharya’s article in 
JB0B8., vol. VI (1920). 
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Pi:si)a&nitra led the liruhniniia revolt ai^^nnst Buddliism. Tlie 
<*'rea,test triuiupli of Buddliisia had beeu the suppression of the great 
and sjieetacular Vedic sacrifices, each of which involved a holocaust of 
\ictinis. The greatest of them, the Ilujasuya and, the Asvamedha, 
could only he uiuleitaken hy a king aiming at, if not already possessed 
of, imperial paramouiitcy. This then was the idea Puspamitra seized 
upon as the natural evolute out of his newly won but still precarious 
position. After Asoka, the Yavana advance had been fast a ad furious. 
He alone checked it. Brhadratha was murdered, he w’as the only head 
possible of an empire in such straits. He alone had cleared the 
Gangetic horse-shoe of the foe. He was the champion of Brahmanic 
revival. He was practically a king. With his sons and others controlling 
and governing the provinces of the empire under his guidance, he was 
virtiiaJly a samrdt. At least no one eilse in North India could aspire to a 
rank so exalted, while he was there to oppose him. And an A^vamedha 
w’ould not only be a fitting climax to his rise, the spectacle would not 
only prove to the masses and to all India the complete triumph of reviv- 
ed Br^manism, it would also wash away from his family the stain of 
having instigated or of Laving been privy to, or at least of turning to 
self-aggrandisement, the murder of his sovereign and benefactor : so 
that the way would be clear for hie succe»M>r to be crowned and anointed 
and to perform the Rajasuya sacrifice also. He performed two Asva- 
medha sacrifices. The date oi? probable period of either we cannot yet 
fix definitely. The above summary, however, makes it clear how such 
an act was the inevitable outcome of his position and successes. 

The miost probable jjeriod fon the first of his two A4vamedhas 
appears to be when he had cleared the Gangetic delta and proceeded to 
clear the south and west al?o of the dreaded foe. He started the sacrifice, 
took the vows, and released the horse to ramble at will for a year to 
the south of the Ganges and the south and west of the Jumna. The 
river Sindbu mentioned in the play ie very probably the small wegtem 
stream of that name, the Black Sindbu, a petty tributary of the Chambal, 
not far from the north-western boundary of middle Malava or the 

IS See Mannitnrii, XI, st. 75 and S3. The Uarivamki asserts that the Baja- 
suya was performed by one of Pu^pamitra^s successors. 
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kinligdom of Vidisa.^® Lastly, we learn fro^m tbe history of the Yavanas 
in their own homelands that internecine war broke out about this time 
there in rival leading families, and this soon reached the proportions of 
a national conflagration, so that the Yaviina leaders in various parts of 
Ifonth India had to hurry badk homewards and they could not attempt to 
recover their position in India for a time. The most probable date for 
this conjuncture appears to be 175-170 B.C., which fits into the chrono- 
logy of Puspaimitm's reign (188-185 to 162-149 B.C.) and the 
Kharavela inscriptions.^® 

§ 7 The Play deviates froim History, 

According to our play, the Vidarbha conquest is achieved imme» 
diately before the Sunga inicperial forces won the decisive victory over 
the Yavanae. Accordinjg to our pilay, not a single company out of 
Agnimitra's armies took part in the battle, which was fought not far 

19 Another little Sindhu, east of this, falls into the Jumna direct. See 
the Cambridge History maps and Note 20. 

20 See Cam, Hist, of India, vol. I, ch. 17. The rival yavana houses are those 
of Euthydemus and Eukratides. Demetrius, ‘‘the great Emetrius the King of 
Inde” as Chaucer immortalises him, was son and successor of the first. These 
Yavana invasions could not have begun before 197 B.C., and they virtually ended 
by 175 B.C. so that this first Yavana period (after Alexander the Great) was a 
matter of about twenty five years. Demetrius on his coins wears a head-dress of 
elephant skin. His father’s coins show the hero Herakles with a lion skin on 
his thigh. 

For the Kali Sindhu see Cam, Hist, of India, vol. I, p. 520 and miap 6 in the 
volume. The Vidi4a kingdom (Akara in the map) is to be taken as extending 
south-west to north-east. Vidarbha in this map is altogether to the west of the 
Wardha, but in our play nearly a half of it lay also to the east of the( river; 
and in the Kharavela inscription the mu$ika capital is at the junction of two 
streams, and this united stream flows west until it falls into the Wardha. This 
inscription supports Kalidasa’s conception of the province. 

Pratisthana of the Godavari, the capital of Satakarni is west of the south- 
western extremity of Vidarbha. 

The map also shows Tosali (modern Dhanli), Kbaravela’s capital. 

V. Smith (EH/,) and Rhys Davids {Buddhist India) in their maps show the 
Rastrikas too far to the west. Pargiter’s map {AlHT,) places the Andhras too 
far to the easto 

For the Sungas see also K. P. JayaswaPs various articles in the JBOBS., and 
Hara Prasad Sastri, ‘TVho were the ^whgas^ JASBj,, vol. VIII (1912). 


3 
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froiXH liis north-western border ; for almost all his troops had been sent 
off hunrdeds of milesi to thie south to subjugate Vidarbha. According 
to our play, not only was Agnimitra himself absent from the imperial 
muster guarding rlie sa/irificial horse, not one of his brothei^ or other 
senior members of the imperial Mitra family was present either. Por 
in the play we have Agnimitra’s son Yasumitra as the Commander-iu- 
Chief, and a young and untried prince of only eighteen or twenty 
could not fill 80 exalted a position, if any of his senions had been with 
the army. Can we accept any of these three details as historical? 

We can explain to some extent why Ealid^ was ierap’td to in- 
c ulge i»a such improbable details. 

If he had adhered to historical facts and represented Agpimitra as 
present with the Suhga forces against the Tavana, most 

probably as Cojmmander-in-Chief, he could not at the same 
time represent him as the love-distracted hero trying to bring 
about a marriatge between himself and his beloved lady in 
spite of the oppositioa of two queens. For the Sanskrit drama, 
we have already noted, is not< a romiantic atrucjture where we can have 
two strings in the plot, two role^ for the hero, both principal. And a 
would attach! to Agnimitra’s absence frorn^ the imperial host 
engaged in diecisive and critical operaltSons on which depended the fate 
and fortunes of the empire as a whole, unless all the other senior mem- 
bers of the house were somehow in the same boat as himself ; and unless 
so gross a deviation from fact was completely disguised. All 
that the poet has cared to give us for his deviations, even 

assuming he was more or leas conscious of their extent, — are just 
a single romantic eimile, and a single excuse. Both occur in Puspa- 

miitra^s letter (Act Y) announcing the victory and invitiii(g his son 

Agnimitra to grace the completion of the great sacrifice** by his presence 

21 P, performed two aivamedhai, Bxamine the style and tone of this letter. 
Does the writer appear to be one who had already performed an a^vamedha 
hefoffw and was now merely repeating the act? Of oonrae, since K&lidisa could 
oaly iwler in his play to one of the two, it was his business to write as if it wss 
Hie llfii, even thoi^ as a matter of mere fact it might have beysn the second. 
8o tfait we cannot use this letter as evidence supporting by its style and tone 

visa^ that this particular advamedha wss P/s first and not second. 
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in tlie company of his queens. The simile is enshiiiied in one brief sen- 
tence in which the writer placee himself on the cloud-capped mythical 
pedestal of the almost divine Sagaiu.^^ Itam iddmm AttiJu- 

Tnateva Sagarah pautr&tm 'pmtgdhrtmvo yaksye^" (Now then, the horse 
thus recovered by force by my gi'andso^a, as Amsumat did his grand- 
father’s, I too will fulfil the sacrifice as did Sagara). And the excuse 
needs three or four? words only : — ^^You with the mind freed from anger 
(vigciturdsacetctsd bluivatdy^ should, accept my invitation. 

§ 8 Artistic necessity. 

The Buddhist vs. Brahmana conflict in religion, culture, social sta- 
tus and organisation, ethical ideals and polity, in fact in all that makes 
life worthwhile, was a conflict that persisted over a thousand years and 
paissed through' phase after phase on Indian soil and in Indian minds and 
hearts. Vedic Hinduism against which Buddhism first rose up as a 
protest was killed. Buddhism in its primary form of what the grteat 
Sakya Siddhajithia Gautama had taught with rare consistency through- 
out a long ministry of self*»dedication to the good of humanity, was 
killed likewise. But the contest did not terminate. 

KMidasa, we hiave assumed, belongs to the early Gupta period, a 
period of great undertakings, lofty enthusiasms, overflowing energy and 
enterprise, marvellous successes, and besides, a large surplus of popula- 
tion, northern and southern, crossing the seas to pour into the lands 
and islands situated south-east. And* the leading men of this age saw 
in the Suhgas their own precui’eora," their venerable ance^rs they 
seemed, who had the same problems, similar ideas and aims, and 
attemjpted just the solutions which they still longed to garner after five 
eenturies. Thie Gupta Age magnified the Suiiga-Kanva Age. Kali- 
dasa wanted to glorify the Suhgas and the Kanvas, and knew that his 
audience would fully sympathise. Believers themselves in this great 
Vedic sacrifices, which they revived, the Guptas revered with a feeling 
akin to awe the Suhgas whb defied Buddhism in its prime and per- 
formed the very fii^t siacrifices in that imperial capital Pataliputra, 

22 With Sagara' began the Treta Yuga of the original Indian cycle of four 
Yugas. 
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rrdfya in its origin/’’ hauddhn in the days of its f^lory, where Vedic 
sacrifices had not been heard of for centuries, in all probability, never 
performed at any earlier date. 

Thus it is that to arrive at Kalidj^a’s intention as ani artist, we 
have to look at Agnimitra thmugh' the t)oet*s eyes. Even to him 
Agnimitra is not of course the equall of those mythical demigods or 
rdjuTsb^ Pururavas and Dusyanta and the predecessors of Hama in the 
RaghuvaTmcA; but a great historical hero he certainly is, and he wants 
to delineate him as such in his work. Iti is on this hypothesis that I read 
and iTiter[)ret the entire play. 

Tf Agnimitra be a great hero, Puspamitra of course is greater^ still, 
almost as great the legendviry Sagara. The great Aiksvalkus brought 
the sacred, Ganges down to the earth. The great Sungas restored to the 
earth the sacred Vedas cuid Vedic sacrifices. But note that out of this 
conception itself there arises a flaw in the very framework of the plot. 
Vasumitra almost the equal of Amsumat is equal to almost any exploit 
even as a mere boy. But the Sunga age is not legendary. It is an 
historical ei%; it is the second century B.C., the century of Patanjali. 
If at the date of the play Vaeumitra be at least eighteen years old, 
Agnimitra his father must be not less than thirty-five. And thirty^five 
is not an ideal age for a Romeo in a love play; especially when <the 
Juliet of the play is in the first bloom of youth. Bhasa had a much 
easier plot to handle in the Svapna*Vasav(ulattd^ where the disparity of 
age between the hero and his junior queen is hardly i)erceptible nor is 
the junior queen his heroine. And to take later instances, even in Sri 
Harsa’s two plays with a similar plot, the hero is not necessarily so old as 
is Agnimitra here. 

How does Ealidifia deal with this.^ He eimply ignores it. There is 
only one very poor jest by ‘the Vidu^a in Act IV as to the heroes ap- 
pearance, vis., the speech to which St. 8 (Karts nyeria'') isi his reply. 
Again, M&lavika’s youth and her heavy misfortunes made it natuial 
for the poet to idealise her love as a ipassion pure and spiritual : 


33 The erSlya Aryans differed from the Madbyade4a Aryans principally in 
ihia, that even the ordinary sacrifices and sataBkOaras of the Madhyade^ house- 
liolder*a life, they did not consider oUigatory. 
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see the song she sinigs in the riTaliy of the Acaryas, Aot II St, 4. 
Unlion or death, that is her one longing, she has nothing else to live for ; 
see Act III her soliloquy, and her asides in the dialogue with her friend 
under the asoJca tree. And artistic balance . required that the 
hero’s position should not be far inferior in quality. The inten- 
sity of the hero’s utterances lias to be judged from this 
jx)int of view. Did, Kalidasia himself realise the incongruity? If 
he did, it was ailso his business not to let us perceive it, so that any 
question in such a form is futile. Compare the intensity of Dusyanta^s 
love with) what we find here. It never occurs to us to ask what might 
be I>usyan,ta’s age. In Sakuntald we see the poet at the height of his 
powers. Here we have before us the work of a mere youth. Even if 
the poet realised that Agnimitra^s years required him to depict intense 
passion in him in some other mode or style, it is very doubtful whether 
at that stage of his art he could have succeeded in doing so. But it 
seems to me no such question bothered the youthful poet; he simply 
adopted the coui*se very natural to him and portrayed a man of 
thirtyfive or more as if he were almost his own age. 

The love-story consii^ts of three consecutive episodes, (1) the rivalry 
of the dcdryasy (2) Asola dolmda and (3) the Vidusalka’s dodge in 
getting possession of the ndgamudm (cobra-headed seal), which enables 
him to release the heroine from the ceill to which she has been con- 
demned. When the queen tauntingly censures her husband in Act I, 
many go over to her side and hold that the 'king was really to blame. 
That, however, is to misread Kalidasa and misjudge Agnimi^ra. His 
reply, st. 20, is a conijjlete vindication. Is he to be held culpable for 
desirinig to see in person an unknown damsel, whose charms on acei- 
den^tal glance at her picture shbw to be extraordinary ? Is he to blame 
for not requesting the queen direct? She did not even tell him her 
name. She redoubled her precautionis, making it impossible for him to 
see her except by some stratagem. Is he to blame for the particular 
stratagem employed? It was not his< idea at all. He left ijt altogether 
to the Vidusaka to devise something, nor is there anything to censure 
in iii'e device itself. KMidasa depicts Gapad^a as too ambitious to let 
the accident of hip obtaininfg so gifted a pupil slip by, without deriv- 
ing some gain in reputation from it for himself. Note thiat he deli- 
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bera^ely (jranadasa older than Haradatta.,^^ in order to empha- 

size this trait in him. Is the Vidusaka to blame for merely taking 
advantage of this ambition or this rivaliy The king’s reply to 
Dharini is just this: — ‘‘ambition and rivailries will crop up in this 
ivorld, and people placed as we are must deal with them< in ways which 
the rivals themselves accept as appropriate and equitable.” What is 
there unkingly in this? As to the queen’s taunt, “how pleased should 
I be if I find you paying more attention to state affairs,” — the poet 
rightly ignores it, since he has just enabled the audience to see how 
this great Iking has initiated an immense state affair, viz. the conquest 
of a kingdom so large and rich as Vidarbha. 

We need not take up space with an equally detailed analysis of 
(2) and (3). It would be sufficient to indicate very briefly what tn 
these parts of the structure is not quite in harmony with our modern 
t^astes and ideas. Such a point in incident (2) is Act III st. 19, vi^. 
the King’s direct request for spaHamfta, Here, it seems to me, we 
should not allow our judgment to run away at the initial shack. We 
should make some allowance for (a) the conventions in Sanskrit lijtera^ 
ture, (b) for the fact that in this very stanza we find the lover using 
the term ananyaruci, and (c) the further fact that' the immediate con- 
sequence we see is how excesmve'ly angry it makes Iravati. For the 
height of her ra^e is itself a recognition by the poet that the king’s 
speech even after the two lovers had fully realised that their hearts 
yearned for each other, was an exhibition of unusually bad form^ 
That Malavika was a slave-girl of Dh^ini’s, or in palace phraseology a 
mere parijatia, al|ggravated this in Iravati ’s eyes into a serious mis- 
demeanour. Nor can the Yidusaka’s hit, “remember your own past, 
your own case furnishes a perfect precedent,” be pleaded in defence of the 
king. This plain speaking serves the immediate purpose of snubbing 
Iravati, but drives her to uncontrollable fury. It is a personal affront 
by an accomplice, and no justification for the fault of the principal 


24 And this little detail gerrea the puipose of dramatic economy abo, for it 
aaaMai KAlkliaa to omit Ircni the play an exhibition of Haiadatta’s p«[^ along 

wilii Oafadimb. 
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culprit. Tlie king’s unsieemly behaviour in the past cannot excuse 
similar conduct in the present. 

To proceed : (1) In the first incident the king succeeded in his 

immediate object but his Siucces^s was limited by the greater precautions 
of the queen from that very moment. (2) In the second also we have 
thie same method of multiple consequences advancing the story but algain 
one iStage only. The queen^s accidental faJll from the swing gives the 
Vidusaika another opportunity. His chosen dutl delivers the king's 
message to the heroine in the hearing of the king himself. "No 
doubt remains of Malavifca’s own love for the king which he had begmn 
to suspect (and also to hope for) fronii the tenor of her song in Act II. 
Moreover the two lovers meet and exchange a few words at a place where 
they imagine there is no one else. But that is the limit of their success at 
this stage. For all this has also been seen and heard by that <me 
person above all who is capable of being the greatest m^plot, and she 
too happens to be there because of the king's promise to her. She 
carries her Tery natural complaint to the proper quarter, and so wo 
have the heroine consigned to an underground cdl, as a diaoiplinary 
act forced upon the queen by incident (2). tIius, so far, we have 
nothing against the king, except, of course. Act III st. 19, already 
noted. Ho one will count his behaviour towards Iravafa at the end 
of incident (2), as not fully justified by the circumstances, or not 
strictly in accord with the conveations of Hindu society and Hindu 
literature about a jealous and irate wife, who in the height of jeulouay 
and passion, however justifiable or natural, hersdf trangressee the 
bounds of propriety she ha^ strictly to observe in all circumaltances 
whatevein, towards her lord and masters. These bounds might themr 
selves be far too narrow and unfair. The literature and art of 
piast ague can only be put to the test of the conventions and concep* 
tions of its own epoch and region : Aignimitra ought not to be judged 
by ideas and standards not equally applicable to nor even heard of by 
gallants of his own day and society. The woman^s status and rights 
under a system of polygamy can never be as aatisfactory as under 
monogamy. And even in oommunitieB almost entirely monogamous, 
freedom of divorce mainly for the male sex only, or equally for both 
the sexes, would bring in material differenoeis. 
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But as soon as we come to incident (3), we moderns receive another 
small sliotJc. Can he he a hero or a eat kinj;^ who sanctions and 
becomes aii active partner in an unworthy trick againsit hlis chief 
queen, the mother of his heir, the absolute ruler of hi^ hanem', whom 
he himself lespects and is proud of? And note that in this part the 
poet is at pains to improve and elevate the iinpresfiSon he hae so far 
stamj>ed upon our niinds about Dhariiu and IravatL So much the 
worse iis the resultant impression upon our mind of Agnimitra’s beha- 
viour towards them. 

Moreover, apart from theae two blbmishes, which I hope I have 
not minimised, and taking the love {dory as a whole, which! iis the main 
string or adhihuriha vctsin^ isi it any wonder, if turning it over aind 
over, right and left, up and down, in detail and in sum, the poet should 
have felt rather dubious? The hero in the Sanjsikrdt drama must be a 
noble dietiaguished exemplaiy figure worthy of reepect. And Agmmitra 
Sunga of the second century B.C. the poet also wished to depiict as a 
great king, one of the greatest, worthy of the reverence of posterity. 
How he to achieve thris, unless he added to the main theme sub- 
sidiary episodical matter that would specially brinfe* out and impress 
upon the audience those indispensable traits for which tjhe love 
theme gave him no scope at all? And laatly, if such material history 
had not recorded in his career, or if what was recorded therein could 
not be made to fit into the main plot, he was absolutely free to invent 
what he needed and shape the whole as he pleased, im'til Ms artistic in- 
stincts were satusfied. With this ample freedom to invent and 
dovetail, it was not for him to complain of flaws, defects and crudities 
in history or tradition. Whatever raw material he picked up, it was 
for his invention to supply the missing links, and it was for his art to 
produce a rounded whofle, noble and elevating in its total impression 
upon the audience. This is my argument about the artistic necessity, 
supporting the two earlier aifruments I have sketched above. And 1 
have only to add here the trui^ that all events and ^incidents and epi- 
sodee woven into a plot, have to be accepted as literally by the audience, 
even when they know them to be, in whole or in part, merely the inven- 
fim isi tile poet’s artistic imagination. 
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§ 9. The ParivTdjikdt. 

Ralid^a has a few pecuiiaritiies or mannerisms. His fondness for 
certain metres is fairly well known. A little deeper lie the special ways 
in which' he uses figurative language, his choice of certain for 

certain purposes, his peculiar skill in suggestingspatial breadth, atmos- 
phere and colour with souie of them, or emotional depth or. intensity with 
others. Deeper still lie his peculiarities of structure. Oiae of the most 
important is that in his plays the first words of a character indicate what 
the poet wants us to look upon as his (or her) leading trait. And the 
words used by a character as he (or she) comes up, about the person 
on the stage whom he (or alie) is approaching, or by that perteon about 
this new arrival, give wha,t the poet wants us to look upon aa the 
atmosphere about the particular individual as also the attitude people in 
this little selfcontafined world of the drama will bear towards his (or her). 
This may seem a rather crude elementary method of ch'euwterization, 
or of the poet taking the audience into his confidence. 

As DharinI and her friend are coming up (Act I), the Vidusajca 
calls the latter the king^s pitham{iTdika, which intimates to the audi^ 
ence the role she will fill in the play. It is natural for the Vldu^ka, 
the kinjg/s kdrydntamsa^^i'va to select this feature of Parivrajikai’s 
utility to the iking in such kdryantaras for special mention. It is 
equally natural for the kinig to think of her and of the queen it 
another way. As they are entering, he uses a simile for t*he pair, st. 
14: ‘‘here they come,’^ he says, showing his great respect for his con- 
sort, “the Veda-trinity peifeonified, and her austere friend adhyortma^ 
vidya (religious philosophy, we may even say, the goddess of religious 
philosophy) personified.” Can we imagine the poet or the king using 
such a comparison for an ascetic professing any religion other than his 
own or such a reverential description for a religion like 
Buddhism? Or look at Act V, where we have Kau^iJcPa owra account 
of herself and her bitother. Can any one infer from that passage that 
Sumati was not a Vedic brahmana but a Buddhist, or that his widowed 
sigter differed from him in creed and was a Buddhist, or that she ac- 
cepted Buddhism after he was cut down by the Bhils? Is there a single 

4 
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word anywhere in the play to support the view that in her the poet 
has given us a Buddhist character? 

The above shows indubitably that the Parivrajika is a brahmana 
lady ascetic but from H. H. Wilson downwards scholars, 
with the single exception of Hara Prasad Sastii,^^ have been 
calling her a Budhidst. The late Mr. M. R. Eale wrote: 
“There is little room for doubt that the pariv7*djikd was a 
Buddhist nun, although no word corresponding to Buddha or Buddhism is 
to be found in the play. A widow who puts on red garment^, and takes to 
the life of a wandering mendicant aflier the death of her husband, is not 
and was never acknowledged as following the Biuhinanical religio*a.’^^® 
But w^e should not always think of our past absolutely in terms of the 
social structure, the ethical ideas, institutioiisi and atmosphere in which 
we are born. This is certain that male and female ascetics of the 
br^manic order continued to exist in our society in very large numbers 
and for centuries. We have indubitable evidence for their continued 
existence in Buddhist writings, in the Atth^isdstra, the Kainasutra and 
other literature, and in deeds of gift to niathas and colleges. More- 
over, to refer to a play of uncertain date but probably later 
than Kalidasa, in the Kauvifudimahotsava^^ we have a character 
who in her earlier life w^as a nurse in a royal household and as a 
parwrctgik^ in later Me holds a position in lajanya household similar 
to what Kalidasa, has- assig\ne(l hem to Kausiki; and this imTivrdjikd 
is certainly a Brahman devotee. Such sadlivts of Biuhmanic faith may 
have rapidly decreased in numbers from the time the new post^Buddhist 
or (what we know better as) the Puradlc organisaiioii of Hindu so(dety 

25 See his brief paper on the play, 1907. 

26 See hie ed. of the play, Bombay 1918, Introduction p. xxxix, footnote 1. 
After the death of her husband, Kausiki came back to her brother. It is probable 
it was dtuiring the years of her second stay in the family of her birth that she 
extended and deepened her Studies. She becomes a parivrdjika only when the 
Bhila fall upon the caravan and her brother dies fighting. What else was she to 
do, left alone and helplesB amongst strangers hundreds of miles away from her 
own oonntryP 

S7 The KaumndUMahoi^va is published (Madras, 1929) by Mr. Ramakrsna 
Knvi foidi 8. K. Eamanltha fiSstri, as No. 4 of the Daksipa Bharati Grantha 
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favoured and propagated by works like tlie Manumirti and by the 
Suhga, Kfuiva and Gupta leaders became more and more the fashionable 
and accepted organisatio-n. But Kalidt^ and the courts and people of 
liis day were still fg^miliar with Brahmanic sudhvU; andi there is no 
justification whatever for labelling the parivrdjikd in our jday a 
Buddhist. 

§10 MulU-focal Scenes, 

Our Sansklrit classics have come down to us in copies where doubtful 
readings aboiiiud, and our difficulties of settlinfg the text appear to gr'ow 
with the numbei’! of (apparently) good and authoritative manuscripts we 
happen to come across. In suicli- circuknstances we receive invaluable 
helj> from the peculiarities of literary and dramatic structure. 
A reading in a verse not conforming to the 'metre is clearly wrong; 
for we know Sanskrit poets are exemplary in their handling of metres. 
Or take alamkdrds like slesa, paramimia rupaica, oi'f vir&dha, A reading 
strictly conforming to the alamkdra\ is ueceisisaitily to be preferred to 
variants which are loose in wording. Now, a scetae with more than one 
focal point of interest is a structure peculiar to the drama and with de- 
finite characteristics! of its own. And proper attention to ithis technical 
matter will sometimes enable the student to reject some of the speeches 
and verses in the scene as what the author could not have written at 
that point; as what some one at a later date must have interpolated, 
because he was too engrossed with somie detail to appreciate th!e move- 
ment and effect of the scene as a whole. The duplication of thie versee at 
some points in the bifocall scene of Sakuntald, Act I, in tihe so-ealled 
Bengali recension, is a good illustration (see my Text*"), Nor is a 
decision based upon such technical grbunds to he held of little value 
as resting mereily on ^inteiuiaF evidence or upon the ^subjective^ im- 
pressions of only a particular type of reader. An impartial review 
of the extant dramatic literatmle will reveal that Indian playwrights 
had mastered the technique of what I call multi-focal scenes as early as 
the days of Bhasa. 

The focal point in a scene is the point of maximum interest in it, 
which it is the art of the competent dramatist to presentt in the fullest 
light, the poi^t occupied by the prindipal character of the scene. But 
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a scene often has more principal characters 'than one. In fact, a play 
without several Buoli scene.s will tui^n out to be only moderately attrac- 
tive on the whole. Virodha and crosvsupurposes, a tug of war 
heiweeix opposed wills and aims pulling contrary ways, the rising of 
eimViioii to a cli^nax, conflict ^nd co-operation, — these bestow immorta- 
lity upon a play, when the manner^i a»nd custom!^ portrayed have gunk 
into the hoary past, and even the la^nguages of the characters are dead 
and gone. A play often presents scenes with two principal characters or 
more. A scene is to be technically styled bi-focal, tri-focal or mmlti- 
focal, only when one of the focal points (or principal characters) of the 
scene is concealed from the view of the other principal character or characi- 
ters. The audience sees all the focal points and principal characters', and 
when the other principal character or characters of the scene do not see 
nor are aware of the presence of at least one principal character, then 
and only then we have a scene which technically deserves to be 
called hif&oal etc. Thus ecenes which present a short driamatio per- 
formance before their own principal oharactens (e.g. Hamlet, Act III 
Sc 2: Uttaracarka, Act. VII), have of couilae more focal ppimta than 
one, but since the original chlaracteils of the play and the chiaraote’rs 
of the subsidiary dramatic presentation are in full view of one 
another, such scenes do not come within our definition. We have a 
similar case here in Act IT. Malavika is introduced as an examinee 
before Kausiki, Dharinii and Agnimitra, and the relative merit of the 
two (wnryas is the issue in dispute. Her singing dance a>ud acting here 
are of the same status, one may say, as those of a professional actress 
coming before the king and his court. It is in e^nce a subsidiary 
play within the play . This scene therefor^ is not of the variety we 
have defined. 

$ 11. Act III. 

But take Act III of this play from the point where Malavika is 
approaching the aJoka tree. Lx>st in her own melancholy moising, 
some of which we hear (32)” as she advances, her eyes do not observe 

« The numbers have been allotted by 8. P. Pandit to the speeches in serial 
in ht» edition (Bomhay Sanskrit Series No. VI, Bombay, 1880). 
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anything but the footp^ath' along which s^he ia coming, nor does she 
notlice that the king and his henchhian ai e thei e only a few yards 
further, gazing intently at her all the time. So what I call a bifocal 
scene begins from the m|oment the Vidusaka, who has been expecting 
her, identifies her from her gait. Nor does the arrival of Baknlavalika 
change the technical character of the scene. Note tlie arrangement of 
the speechets at' the two focal points. Malavika begins with a monologue 
which tLe poet breaks up into three speeches, viz. nos. 32, 43 and 
50, each' shorter than its predecessor. The first or the longeist she 
speatks as she approaches her ‘goal, the aJaka tree. And the poet intro- 
duces ten speeches of the king and his friend, between that and, the 
second (43), Her pause after this is filled by five such speeches (for 
no. 46 in Pandit’s edition is only a stage- direction). And after no. 50, 
there are again four si)eeches between the king and his compainion before 
Baknlavalika enters. All this the poet has arranged with skill. The 
scene has discharged its intioductory function and created the neces- 
sary intensity of expectation both ia the king and the audience. 

As soon as Baknlavalika enters we have two dialogues going on 
alterfOately, which the poet weaves together so as to keep the eyes and 
earsi of the audience directed equally towards both the focal i)oints. The 
two maids say little to each other and that little less frequently, for 
the heroine is depressed by her hopeless passion, the other is perform- 
ing her tasik of decorating her feet and is also thinking h'ard how she 
is to create an opportunity to deliver her message as dntlf so that it 
might produce the fullest impression. Speeches 56 to 69 contain there- 
fore only seven by the two maids of which No. 59 is a soliloquy by 
Malavika. 

After 69 all four characters remain dumb for the space of the next 
nineteen, speeches (70 to 88), although these do not need as much time 
as the preceding fourteen just reviewed, which include two verses (in 
nos. 56 and 69). This is not a flaw in the hi-focal scene. It is a flaw 
in the general technique of the Sanskrit di’ama, which does not allow 
the breaking up of an Act into several scenes by dropping a curtain 
and for the moment screening fromv view characters on the stage, in 
order that others might be suitably brought up there. KaJida^ has 
reduced ^ch hold-tups» to a minimum) in the Sakmitald, but in this 
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pliiy \v(^ have tliree such l>reaks, in to a iiiodeivi audience^ — (see 

Avi I, spee(;hes 85-89 iiudiiding one verse, Act IV, 141-154, and this 
one,— Act III, 70-79).^® 

lh’f)ni Hitpeecli no. 81 (Nii)uuika^s), he scene becomes trifocal. 
Malavika and her friend are the central p^ir, observed as well as heard 
by the other four, whose presence in the vicinity they do not even 
suspetd. Neither do Iruvati and her attendant, nor the 'king and his com- 
panion, sus])ect that the other <pair is also present. I set out the poe't’s 
arrangement of these trifocal speeches in a table with three columns, 
placing Malavika and her friend in the centre since they are observed 
and heard by the pair on either side. 


Table I 


oouii King 

Focus Malavi'ka 

89-91 

Focus Iravati 

81-88 

92 

93-94 


95-96 

97 

(98) only a stage 
direction 

99 

100-107 The king’s 
t message 

109-115 ) is delivered 

108 

116 


117-119 


120 

122-124 

121 

125-126 

(127) only a stage 
direction 


128 

129 


130-131 


132-133 


As vsoon as the king and Vidusaka reveal themselves to Malavika, 
the scene once more becomes bifocal, until Iravati too comes out from 
behind the ereei>er, and from no. 151 to the end of the Act no one is 
concealed from the view of any other chai*acter on the stage. 

29 Act I 68-69 and Act IV 33-35 not added to the above list as being but 
hrwt interruptions they are neither bold-ups nor annoying. And thite particular 
lioid-iip in Act III is 10 speeches long not nineteen, for No. 80 in Pandit is a 
•tagc diraciioa not a speech ; and from No. 81 the trifocal soeno begins. 
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Table II 

I'ocus Malavika and King Foems Iravati 

134-137 138-139 

140-144 145 

146-150 Iriavati rushes in. 

The longest run of speeches at one focus is pi'esented by speeches 

100 to 115, broken by a single speech at the third focus; and that is 
as it should be, for these are the speeches wherein Bakulavalika delivels 
the king’s message of love to Malavika, and it is the poet’s deliberate 
choice that this should be ovei’heard by both the Iking and the favourite 
queen. In. fact it is this choice that compels him to give us a tri-focal 
scene, a form dramatists use very rarely whether in Eastern literature 
or Western. It is a form, in which it is very hal'd to maintain the 
interest of the audience equally at all three focal points. At some stage 
or other one of the three sets of characters is bound to be neglected a 
little too long. Kalidasa has tried to get round thigi by providing at 
each focal point an adequate reason for prolonged silence. The king 
is too absorbed in passionately gazing at Malavika to say much. 
Malavika is too depressed by her hopeless passion. Iravati, a M^ava 
beauty of lowly birth a ul little breeding, has with the idea of enhanc- 
ing her) chanm for the king indulged in a drop too much just as she 
started for her tryst with him at the dol&grTui in the garden, and the 
wholly unexpected shock ^e receives there upsets her not a ^little. 
Bakulavalika, as abteady noted, is pre-occupied both with her oateneible 
task of decorating the heroine and her maiin task of conveying the jking’s 
message; and the two rema^Aiing charaeteris know their place too well 
not to fall in with thie prevailing mood of their master and misJiress. 
Making due allowanced for all this, however, and giving the poet full 
credit for his skill in arranging the scene and distributing the speeches, 
the scene is not likely to be as effective ou the stage as the intense pas- 
sions burning in the hearts of the three principal characters might lead us 
to expect. Is it therefore at all surpriaLag that dramatists have as a rule 
stopped at the bifocal scene, trifocal scenes being very exceptional, and 
multifocal almost impossible to discover? 
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§ 12. Vikmmorvasl and MulankagnimiV a 

It is tlie ^’eiierul opiiiiou that Kf^idasa wrote the Mdlavikdgiitnnitra 
first and the Vtkra mot vast next. The fiak un tkda reveals a mature 
conception both as a whole and in detail, which win,s for it 
universal acceptance as the most felicitous creation of a great 
poetical and dramatic genius at the height of his i)ow^ers. 
The other two plays are earlier and inferior wwk-, produced 
by the poet before his power reached maturity. In 
we have passages marred by repetition, redundancy, verbosity, super- 
ficiality, pedantry, and a want of skill in the technique of conducting 
a dialogue.*"*® We might call sindi flaws and defects verbal infelici- 
ties in the lump, and one does not notice so maiy in the VikvamoTvasl, 
And it is quite clear from higi poems as well aa his plays that Kalidasa 
was a poet like V^irgil adding ajid altering, polishing and re- 
fining, colouring and shading his first draft with inexhaustible 
patience and uneiTing judgment and taste. It was only when 
he had time enough that his handiwork mellowed into the per- 
fect prasada that we look upon as his most distinctive stamp. His critical 
balance and his devoted industry were as much of tlie essence of his 
genius as tlie concreteness of his vision and the broad expanse of his 
canvas. 'The exceptional warmth:, life and movement in his characters, 
like that of natural beings in the prime of youth, developed under his 
patient and sensitive hand. He did not rest until hia self -conscious art 
achieved the magic of concealing itself.** Thus comparing the two 
plays fiom this point of view, V ikramorvaS was either later than 
MdlavikdgrUmitra, or the poet had for soni.e reason not enough time to 
finish the latter to his taste, before it was staged. But it is clear on a 


30 I have drawn up a rough list : »ee Appendix to my Gujarati commentary in 
my Qujrati translation (1933). 

31 Of. A. B. Keith, Sonskrit Drama^ p. 161 : '^natural taste and constant 
reworking of what he had -written,” is according to this scholar ‘^tho 
chief canse” of his perfection of style. The stage then reached by the Sanskrit 
laaguage by cultivation for several centuries should also he assigned part of the 
Misrit. And imnediately alter began that over-refinement and over-elaboration 
whkk we iM from Bhevabbfiti onwards. 
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compaiison of the two Prastavanas, that Mdlavikdgnimitra was the 
first of his plays to be staged. 

Plays^ however, are ‘not merely poems. And if in judging even 
poems, thie theme and the way it is handled have to be taken into account, 
this latter point of view is far more important than that of verbal 
felicities in judging plays. Demoathenes held appropriate action to be 
the essential excellence in oratoiy. And in plays sentimental and 
poetical qualities are subordinate when compared to structure and 
characterization, so much soi that they are excellences only when em- 
ployed so as to harmonise with and bring out the latter. 

But it is plain at a glaace that while the VikramorvaM is 
superior in lyrical quality, the Mdlavikdgnimitra surpasses it as a play. 

(1) We have already referred to the passages in our play whei^ 
the people on the stage have to remain motionless and mute like statues 
while other characters are approaching: (Sec. 11). The examples of this 
defect in Vikramorvasl are more numerous and worse. In the first 
three Acts there are four such passages, viz. Act I speeches 28 to 47 
including six verses. Act II 55 to 74, and again 141 to 151, and Act 
III 39 to 48 (Of. S. P. Pandit’s ed. in the B.S. Series). In fact the 
author does not seem to be at all conscious that fiiuch structure of an 
Act is in itself a defect. 

(2) fWe have seen something of the development of the story in 
Mdlavikdgnimitra ; how it progresses one stage and necessarily halts 
there, a fresh move by or on behalf of the king being necessary to 
start the next stage. We have traced three successive stages and the 
end of the third brings us lo the end of Act IV. Here there is a 
pause indefinite in duration. And after this point there is no fresh 
move by or on behalf of the kiixg Imagine a cane of five sections 
(parva) forniiing n continuous stick because of the four joints (granthi). 
Each ^ection is an Act in the play. Critics may say that the continuity 
is alnojost bif^oken at the fourth joint, the end of the fourth Act. But 
not so. Thq asoka tree has put forth blossoms; and Dharini promised 
Malavika an ahhilma-purayitrkam pmsadam if that happened. Hence 
the king has nothing further to do or plan. He has merely to wait 
upon the convenience and, good pleasure of Dharini, and the fourth 
joint therefore is intact, the cane is continuous. Or, looking 
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ai file mutter from anotlier angle, wliaf is the higliet^^, the ling* oould 
juuniise or attempt imlepeiulentl}’ of Dhariiil? Surely he oould not 
possibly go beyond the otter of u (jandhaiva marriage ; and this he did 
otter Malaviku at their seooiicl meeting. But she enters our play as a 
slave girl, that was still her status; she was not a tree agent, and while 
Ba/kuluvalika is satisfied with liie king’s otter, MalavihCii manages to 
remind him of the facts of the situation by bringing in a refeience to 
Dliarini in their conveisatioii. Much confused thinking* prevail^ on 
points like this, because, 1 suppose, Hindu society today m so utteily 
different from/ what it was up to the Gupta period, and GaJidli'aiva 
marriage to us not a. reality at all but a mere phrase. Mere promises 
of lifelong fidelity do not constitute it. Nothing constitutes the 
marriage in tliis play. MaJavika iiiaiiied to the king after the play, 
(we may say immetliately after, since she is brought into Act V dressed 
up UhS a bride), l)y Dbarini performing tlie kanijadchm. Per contra, 
there is a GaudbaMva mairiage in the Sakuntaid, But what we have 
to grasp is that the king s pmmise to Sakiuntala in Act ill which 
satisfied her friends does not constitute the ceiemoiiy. At the end of 
the Act, Sakuntala her?elf maleii an as-^ignation, so that in that play 
the Gandharva marriage takes place that very night wih!en she returns 
to the bower. 

Thus, to take up our comparison again, there is no break in the 
stilieture of this play. We cannot however make a similar elaim for 
V i\kmmf>rvaM, The n),ain story in that play is completed at the end 
of Act III. Acts IV and V are merely a continuation or an addendum, 
so that, to revert to our homely metaphor, the cane here is really 
broken at the third joiint. We siltall consider this a Ht<tle more fully 
in para (4) below. 

(3) We have pointed out that a trifocal scene i^ not very effective 
on the stage. The central part of. Aid III therefore i.s inferior in that 
way. The Utter half of Act IV would also be felt to be somiething like 
a repetition and might not hold the interest of the audience. But the 
reist of the play would succeed veiy w^ell as a dramatic performance, 
aasumtng an audience who are aware that in all San^rit plays tlie 
nioveinetit is slow. From thin point of view V ihr^amorvadl is inferior 
throiighoiil^ and it ia very doubtful if Act IV wouM not have to be 
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eiirtailed to some extent. It is not at all sui<,\l)le for performance on 
the stage, whatever its merits he as a lyrical poetry. 

(4) We have hifooal s(*enes in also, hut they cannot 

stand oon^parisoii with siinilaii scenes in oun play. And indeed ihe 
whole structure in VikminorvaM is on a lower: level, tlie plot isi extreme- 
ly simple. The oixstacle, TJrvasi being called away to pfay her pant 
in a dramatic entertaininent in lieaven, is itself turned into the means 
by which love gains its fruition. For owing to) her love for Pururavas 
her tongue trips, Bharatia Muni the Sutradhara curses her for it, but 
Indra, a friend of the hero, turns the curse itself into an ahliildsa^ 
purayitrhain piwfidam, a plinV'e in our iilay which I deliber'ately ap^ly 
to this turn of the events in V llcrmnoi'vast, not only because it fits, 
but also to stress tJie similarity of essential' structure between the two 
plays. And events pursue a parallel course on the earth also. The 
queen carried away by jealousy forgets all propriety, but on reflection 
repents, and her lyrdyascitta or ])enance takes the foiun of self renuncia- 
tion, granting the king his freedom for the fixture to love whomso^ 
ever he pleased. TJrvasii herself hears tliis as she returns to the king’s 
palace, and the union of the two loveis follows as a matter of course, 
there being no question of a mai*^‘iage ceremony at, all, even of the 
Gland harva form, l)etween an apsavar and a man. Thus, as said above, 
the play proper ends here at ihe close of Act III. 

Looking at the dramatic structure, therefore, is a 

great advance upon VikromorvaH. 

(5) The advance is greater still when we comp,are the two as 
regar'ds characterisation. Not only are thei^ more charactei's in 
Mdlavikdgmwitiu\; Dharini and Iraviati are skilfully contrasted; 
Bakulaivalijka, Ganadasa, Kausiki. and 'the heroine are subtly individual- 
ized; nor is there in the whole range of Sanskrit drama a Vidusaka so 
much alive as in our play.®^ 

To sum up. No critic with a proper sense of wLait dramatic art 
implies would believe that an artist dapable of creating a play like 


32 It is by no means usual to rate so highly the characterization in this play. 
For the usual estimate of the characters in this play, see A. B. Keith, Sanskrit 
Drama f pp. 156-6, 
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Malavikdgnimiira as his first work, would be liimself safcUsfied with 
so inferior a i)lay as V ikmmorvou, as his second work. On 
this couu*^, then, the only possible inference is flatly opposed to at 
appeared jnobable as long as vve confined ourselves to the first count, 
or literary felicities and infelicities.®® 


PART III 

§13 Readings — Act I 

( 1 ) Speech 6: Bhd \a~SmimilIa^Kavipuf’ddlndm, 

This speech became corrupt as the works of the>’e authors w^ere 
forgotten. Manuscripts of the play read instead of Bha‘«a, 
Dhavaka, BhaskaTa, &c.;* instead of the second name, Saumaka, 
Sauminda, &c. ; for the third, KanuaputiM, Kaviratna, &c. Bhasa^'s plays 

33 Compare, again, Malav. Act III, Sts. 4 and 5 with Vikr. Act II, st. 7 ; Malay. 
Act III, the Iravati incident with Vikr. Act II, the Queen incident, especially the 
concluding portions, and the verse placed in MMav. before the incident (Act III, 
st, 3) with that in Vikr. plac?d after (Act IT, st. 22). These passages beiaig by the 
same aiithor, which of the twc sets appears to have been written earlier, which 
later? Had he the Vikr. passages in mind when WTiting the Malav. passages, or 
the latter in mind when writing the former? 

The more we study the three plays together, the clearer grows our perception 
of Kaiid^a’^ resourcefulness in playing variations upon what in other hands would 
be merely a stock theme, situation, or motif. And I conclude this paper wdth a 
brilliant illustration from that great scholar Hara Prasad Sastri, which also reminds 
us that the Sanskrit drama is not merely character and passion in action; it 
also beauty in repose slowly and naturally passing through a tastefully selected 
series of enchanting tableaux:-' 

is a part of KalidJisa’s dramatic art that he introduces the female character 
in the very beginning and shows her beauty in three different positions. In 
^akuntcUd the heroine is first shown in the posture of watering the plants, then 
in the posture of loosening the tightness of her garment, and then in the po.sture 
of surprise and dismay when the bee attacks her. In the Vikr, ITrva^i is ktroduc- 
ed to the audience in a state of swoon. That h one posture. She is returning 
to her senses. That is the second position. Then she expresses her interest in her 
eaviour by a third position. 

Malavika i.s introduced to the audience as dancing. That is the first position. 
She stands still after a fatiguing dance, which forms the second position. The 

jetter makes her smile This is the third position ** JB0B8., vol. IT (1916), 

p. leS). For some of the more obvious similarities in the three plays see A. B. 

Keitli, 8amkrii Pralna, p. 157. 
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however, have been recently, found ; that is to say, some of those 
published by the late Ganapati Sastri aie undoubtedly his, althou^^h 
passages therein might be corrupt and some passages intght have dropp- 
ed out. Eamilla-Saumilla are referred to in Jalhana’s 
a compilation of the thirteenth century, and earliei by Y dy dr arly a 
Bajasekhara of the tenth. They appear to have written and published 
jointly like Beaumont and rietcher, the English dramatists. Two 
brothers named Kaviputrau are mentioned in Vallabha^s Subhdsitd- 
vall, a co-llection older than the twelfth century. So it is likely that 
the passage ais given above might not be very different from what 
Kalidasa himself wrote ; and the last proper name in it is to be read 
in the dual number ; the second too might be an abbreviated mode of 
referring to both Ramilla and Saumilla. 

(2) Stamza 4 line a: Kant am or Sdntam? Some prefer the latter, 
arguing that the poet shows thus his dislike of the himsd insiepai*able 
from yajnas, I am afraid they aie only foisting upon the author their 
own ideas. That the court poet of emperors who considered it one of their 
greatest achievements that they revived Yedic yajnas, shoruld be made 
to express such a view is preposterous. Nor is atimyokti or any other 
alamkdra of comparison or contrast to be found in thie other three lines 
of the stanza. Thus even in the first line the words are mei'ely a 
statement, not a comprison derogatory to Vedic yajnas. Sdntam 
then is to be rejected as a later ‘emendation’ by some pandit devoid 
of any knowledge about the period of the play. 

(3) Speech 45, Yajiiasena/s letter: Yai! tulyd^hhijanesu hhumer- 
iva. This is Pandit’s reading. He adhered as closely as possible to his own 
manuscripts and especially to one of them he called G, which was the 
best; and to the only copy of Katayavema’s commentary he had been 
able to prt>cure. When many years later a second edition became 
necessary, he does not appear to have had the time for ta, thorough 
revision, he treated Bollensen’s edition and the readings there with 
scant respect, just as he had done originally with Tullberg’s, which was 
far inferior; nor did he utilise Qthier copies of Katayavema’s comtaientary 
which had by then become available, and which gave a number of 
passages differently. 

Here the reading supported by the majority of our authorities, viz. 
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yuf fyd fffVhhi janr’iu Idnlruidhurrsu rajuam rrtf/r idrsf need not be 
lejeeted simply because ii is easier, altliou^L Pandit's emendation from 
Mie reading- of Lis G maiiusci i^j^t is ingenious and he Las made it yield 
practically the same sense. 

(4) Spf't^ch 69 — pvntsaditilknmvh is Patidit’s reading. But the 
majority of tmr authorities read purusaidrum . Tlie idiom occurs in the 
^Iahdbhdrata and in Bhasa, and accords better with the verse following. 

(5) Ver,se Id. Tullberg anil Bollensen’s reading hhdnnh pari- 
yrahnd ^dhiuik is inferior to Pandit’s and Katayavema’s, hiiuiudi p. 
anulah. The firis^t e<£uating* Ilaradatta with the Sun and Ganadasa with 
the Moon would imply that the latter was inferior. This goes atgainst 
the vvliole tenor of Kausiki's speech. Besides, ilie sec-ond descr^ibes both 
the upamdnas in the^iame set of circumstances i.e. at niglit, and the allu- 
sion to a Puranic uiytli makes it slightly poetical, while the firsts read- 
ing is prosaic. 

(6) Speeches* 102-103. The last four words which Pandit assigns 
to the king as his speech are in his own bes^t manuscript the conclu- 
sion of the parivrdjikd\ speech. Either he followed his copy 
of Katayavema or this is an ‘emendation.’ Other copies of 
K&tayavema, however, assign these words to the parivrdjikd; and if we 
notice in Ahe scene as a whole how at every step both parivirijikd and 
Oanadasa being servants of the queen, turn to her and for her approval 
before saying the final word, no doubt remains. See especially speech 
134. Pandit has not realized this as we a;lso see further on, 

(7) Speech: 115. Should the pei-son addi^estse<l here be deva, as 
Pandit has it, or devl, following most of the othem? Applying the 
above key to the meaning, we reject Pandit, and are confirmed by the 
fact that it is not the king but the queen who replies. Secoadly, in 
this short speech the fourth word eva should either be omit|ted, as 
Pandit’s G does, or it should be ruu* It is not an emphatic sitatement; 
it is either a mere statement of custom, or a question. Possibly some 
copyist omit'tted rm from here finding the same word ot the end of the 
next speech also. 

(8) Speech 132. apade iahkito^smi (P) or as others read 

iieiaAi...Both come to the mme thing but the second is stronger, apa- 
d^ia prohibitive ddeia, an explicit order not to do a pariicular 
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tiling. And it is likely copyists omitted the first' of the two consecutive 
^sa's; less likely that they added one not present in the copy before 
them. 

(9) Speec'h 153^ Following this there should be a stage direction 
that the king smarts at once and alone. Otherwise the next speech 
of the queen becomes unintelligible. 

§ 14. Readings: Acts II and III. 

i 

(10) Speech 5. Pandit is right, although he merely suggests that 
this speech might be printed as an anustubh verse, not ventur^ing to 
do so himself. We may take it thajt the dcotrya gave his statem'ent here 
the dignity of a verse ; that the degradation into mere prose in the mss. 
is a corruption for which only the intervening centuries are 
respo'neible. 

(11) Speech 12. See speech 20 also. The word avaMhdhn both the 
pilaces Kalidasa could hardly have allowed. It is mo»re appropriate 
at the latter pjace, ^so here sthdfia is better. 

(12) Speech 33, and the stage direction following it. Pandit is 
justified in his grave doubts about thi^ speech . There might have been 
a passage in thte- speeches iiDjniediately preceding, which has dropped 
out. But this particular speech is almost cerjtainly a later interpolar* 
tion. Speech 32 makes a fool of Vidusaka, and scholars in the inter^ 
vening centuries thought it impossible that a character like Vidusaka 
should not retorjt but remain silent. His object, however, was to say 
something, however silly, that might make Malavika’s features come to 
life where she stood, a carved image as it were of wood or stone. She 
was brouight there to show how she had been taught and having dis^ 
charged that duty, it was not her business to join in the conversation or 
even to take any notice of it. She was going away as soon as her 
recitation wagi over and was ^still there simply because the resourceful 
Vidusaka had managed to get Ganadi^a to order her to remain a little 
longer. This follows as a further dodge to make that image show some 
sign that she was a living being. And this he achieves by the silly flaw he 
finds; even the courtly Parivrajika bursts out, ‘Oh what a duffer!’ 
Every one laughs, even Malavifcai smiles, and that is exactly what 
Vidusaka wanted : in that lies his victory. A retort from him is quite 
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uniie(‘essary. As ilie play is printed in our editions, Parivrdjika' s 
exclamation j)rotluces no effect, it is only after Vidusaka’s retort that 
all laugh and Mulavika smiles. Is this natural? Hence, although it 
is likely there was something more in the preceding speeches which 
has been lost, I hold speech 83 to be a later interpolation chiinsily made 
as all admit, and am for omitting it altogether. The way the conver- 
sarion proceeds and especially speeches 41 to 43 support, I think, my 
view of why Vidiisaka here behaves in a way iinusuail with that charac- 
ter, remaining silent. 

(13) Speech f51. Good authorities give this sentence also ‘to the 
preceding speaker, the Vidusaka, which is better than giving it to the 
king, as does Pandit. 

(14) Act 111 Speecii 4. Whom does Panivrajika want to call on? 
A servant of the queen, she sees her almost daily, as Vidusaka, a ser- 
vant of the King, sees him, or even moite than once the same day. A 
‘courtesy offering' from either 'would be out of place, as fiom any other 
servant. But when Vidusaka wants to wait upon the queen, or Pari- 
vrajika ou tlie king, even for the purely foriiial inquiry after health 
neither can do so ‘enipj^y handed/ That appears to have been the 
etiquette at the Vidisa court (second century B.C.) or at the courts of 
Kalidasa's day. Vidusaka later on needs an excuse for having gone to 
the garden, where he pretends that a cobra has stung him. His excuse 
is, he has come to inquire how after her accident the strained 
foot has l)een progressing; and as it would have been improper 
to approach her empty handed, he went there to get a bunch of flowers. 
But a full explanation like this there would take too long, and this 
little incident here appears to have been intended merely to prepare 
the audience by showing in advance that guoh was the court etiquette. 
Thus Pandit's reading tatra bhamtl will not do. The reading of 
others that Parivrajika w’anted to wait upon the king, is preferable. 
The skin of the Bijapuraka, again, was as much a necessary of life to 
a nagaraka or fashionable gentleman as were dice, musical instrumentsi, 
betel leaves etc. (See in the Kdrmsutra the detailed description of a 
nagaraka'a rooms and habits). The Bijapuraka skin was chewed 
to remove all traces of the smell of drink, to prevent malodorous bel- 
ehiiig after a generous meal, to sweeten the breath so that the reflned 
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lady coming to lii,s embrace might not be repelled by il These being 
the facts, one might almost infer that to offer Biijapiiraka to a lady 
friend or superior might almost have been construed in those days as 
an offensive libel' on her unlady-like habits! 

Wliiere did this nagaraka type originate, this city refinement and 
laxity and luxury and ai^ wherein the young gentleman-at-large was 
the model and the cynosure? In the cities of gana states young 
‘bloods’ would have little serious otccupatioii, they would pursue sport, 
dice, art, amorous dalliance and excitement wi^h all the zest tlrey were 
capable oi. ruling, governance, finance, trade, production, and the serious 
business of life being attended to by their elders and by the ‘homely 
w^ts’ amongst them. It 'seem^ quite likely thiat thie type was first 
thrown up and ‘fixed’ amorigst tlie Malavas, and spread from that region 
as a centre to Patalipu'ili^a and Taksasila, Mathura, Vardhamana, 
Ayodhya, Kasr, Bhrgukaccha, Pratisthana, Tosali etc. We have 
some early passages in which Ujjayinr looks down upon Pataliputra as 
a mei’e upstart. [And Vasavadatta, our first heroine so to speak from 
real life, is an Ujjayini lady. In Bhasa’s play Udayaaia firtet suspects 
from the visesaka he notices adorning his new queen that Vasavadatta 
is not dead, because that artisttc decoration, he feels, could not be the 
handiwork of any but a first rate aridste like liis lost queen. 

(15) Spe(^ic)hes 91 to 94. I suggest the j)assage should be taken 
under. The momei^t Bakulavalika mfeiitions the king as her g:wm in 
the art of decorating the body (speech 91), Malavika blushes ^ dis- 
tinctly thaft her friend cahnot fail to notice it, and she remarks to her- 
self, dddlkim me dautyam ! The sentence in 94, therefore, I take first, 
making it speech 93. MMavika’s speech becomes 94, and the present 
94, i.e. Bakulavalika’ s i^ply {minn^s the above three words) would 
become 95, And this very slight alrq'ost negligible liberty of mere 
ti^ansposition has the further recommendation of giving a fuller 
meaning to this last speech: the word^ upadesanmupau etc., remain the 
same, but with the transposition as above they would mean, *‘now that 
I have (not only today but later also) the feet of a (future) queen to 
practise my art upon, I shlall indeed be a proud artiste.’^ Previous 
students have taken the word rdiga in flhe stage direction merely in the 
sense of the colours used in decorating the feet. I take it in the sense 
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of the Jieibiiie’s sudden Mushes, giving away the secret, of her heart: 
which lier Irieiul instantly comprehends. This mlakes all the 
difference. 

(IG) Speech DO, This passage is corrupt. Nor, in spite of 
Bollensen, have we any meaiifi of restoring it. Anumya is a word full 
of iWieanijig and suggestiveuess which Kalidasa has used more th^in 
once, every time with precision. He cannot have w’l’Meii anumya here. 

<17) Speech 111- 'Paiidit reads himba. Others read vipra i.e. the 
Vidusaka. Bakulavalika has not only no reason w^hatevei*? to suppress 
his name, to create the fullest certainty in the heart of her friend, her 
right course is to mention it. 

(18) Speech 156, Iravati^s speecli has come down in two versions, 
a longer one which is also turgid, a shorter one wherein the itoughness 
is moderated. I prefer the longer m better suited to the situation and 
the chameter. 

S 15 Readings : Acts IV and V. 

(19) Act /F, Speech 14. Pandit reads, ‘then she (Iravati) said 
this.’ Other authorities add ‘getting ineen{5ie<i.’ And sonte such addi- 
tion a])pears quite necessary. 

(20) Speech 04. Pandit omits what our other autlioi^i'ties give and 
whati ajipears to be necessary viz., the follovding words of direction at the 
end of the speech: — ‘who is to be seen behind on this side.* 

(21) Speec h 140. Pandit reads Yady nnnmanyase dryaputrain api 
iava Arte rijfidpayisydmi. Others read **tm,^ya priyam Aactuvi, tathu 
h/irami. That is, “now% if you will only take it in the right light, I 
shall release them. They have had their lesson. The ends of disci- 
pline hoo have been ser\’ed. And the king will he highly displeased 
if the imprisonment he prolonged. To relea«^ them now is the w^ay to 
please hiili, and this I say not only for my own self, but fou your sake 
also. Do agree to my releasing them.** An important detail this Is in 
the poet's plot and in his delineation of Dharini and Iravati. Dhai^ni 
never intmded a long imprisonment. And if Iifivatl too could on 
iiecxnd thoughts have been equally tolerant and free from jealousy, 
'AgiUliiitIm would not have continued to be disjdeased with her. But 
IllllriU, iSihiigh shi hne iAarted for the Savmdrngfha with a desire for 
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penance in her heart, is still obstinate where Malavika is concerned. 
She needs a second sight of Agnimitlra and Malavika together, she 
needs a proo^f of the tvro meeting again and in spite of the two queens. 
An ocular demo-nstration it was that the marriage cannot possibly be 
prevented, and Ii avail must yield, bending perforce to the Itogic of 
events. And it is to make this perfectly clear that the ijoe^fc hai? placed 
the de'livery of Dharinrs message to Iiavati before the latter reaches 
Samudragrhu. Pandit’s reading here will not do at all. The Vijild- 
pana intercession by Dharini on Iravati’s behalf is appmpriate only 
where the poet places it, i.e. in Act V, not here. To repeat it here 
also is tio fail to giasp in full the contrast Kalidasa has made so vivid 
between the two queens. 

(22) Act V Speeches 3 and 5. Pandit did not take into account 
the Guptas orJ Suhgas, their^ policy of Brahmanic revival, their yajnas, 
their miiaificence to brahmanas, etc. To the last he cluri^ to the tradi- 
tion that Kalidasa flourished in the first ce#cury B.C. So it was natur*- 
al for him! to suspect unscrupulous corruption in these speeches. See 
his Notes. I doubt very much if the amount of dakshia specified here 
by Kalidasa needed any augmentation at a later date by pandits 
however greedy. 

(23) Stanza 7 line b. Pandit, reads laghuhhih whereas he should 
have read hahubhih, jsfhice that is what is plainly required by 'the pre- 
ceding? speeches as also by the simile in the stanza itself. Nor does he 
offer any explanation in hi.s Notes. 

(24) Speech 111, 'Kalidasa used here the ^technical term dvai-raj- 
yam. But in course of ttme the technical ierms about polity became 
unintelligible, and the original word was replaced by dvayo rdijyavi, 

(25) Speech 121 y i.e. the first part of Puspamitra’s letter. 
Pandit reads mjasuya yajna which cannot be correct. With other 
aWthoiities we should^ read vdja yajna meaning a great sacrifice, which, 
with the d#ails about a hofse that are also given here, can only be 
the AsvaTnedha, 

(26) Speeches 126 to 131. The passage is coirui^-. The context 
enables us to gather what Kalidasa might have really written, but it 
cannot) be fully restored as one speech appears to have dropped out 
between 128 and 129. In 127 Parivrajika congratulates both the 
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king and the queen. The fir^n does not iminediaitely answer. The 
second does. We find ^good authorities assigning 128 to her, not to 
Vidusaka as does Pandit, and readuig paiWusUi in the teminiiie gender. 
Immediately after there might have been a speech by Vidusaka, refer- 
ring pointedly (we infer from 129) to the kill’s first great exploit, 
when he waei about the same age as Vasumitra today. The allusion 
might even have been to tlie first great Ibattle won by the Maurya 
Kmpire, just before Brhadratha was murdered, but that^we shall never 
know. Both 128 and this speech being in Praki*t, the second might 
have appealed to the superficial leader almost a repe^tition of Tjhe first, 
and it came to be dropped. The next three speeches follow as in 
Pandit and other editors. The king first acknowledges all congratula- 
tions by showing gmtificatiiou at the cub’s exploit (129), and then 
after the old k'aficukin too has had his say, he orders the release of 
all prisoners even Yajfiasena’s brother-in-law, to maa-k ^he very excep- 
tional occasion, and to proclaim from the housetops his assurance that 
now at last the Sunga power was indeed firmly established and no pre- 
cautions! whatever were necessary ebo^t such petty ineconcilables. 

(27) 'iitanza 20, the lanlt verse of the p)hy. This is at first sight 
very corrupt, but eloserf examination yields two alternative versions 
only, that which we find in Pandit, aud the following: — 

7 ne pramJl/Ua^uinukhi bhava devi nitycivi 
eUavodeva hrdaye prutipdlanlyamj 
oiasyamdbhyitdlUgaviaprcdihTtiprajdndith 

$am (as in Pandit). 

And there can be little doubt that cauili and mrgaye praiipakmthetoh 
are the better readings to indicate the introduction of a duai} control 
in.tiie harem, as in Yidarbha. 

There are many other passages also®^ wliere the text is not free 
from doubt, butj I think I have here briefly dealt with the more 
important ones. 

B. K. Thakohk 

34 In my Gninrati commentary (edition of my Gujarati translation of the play), 
I hmvm diaciimed 85 passages. Boo Appendix III there, for the list. And a 
tcnasialer n^ed not discuss, what the editor of the Sanskrit 'and Prak|rt text most 
aim Mm mle el » vis. varumta that are merely verhal, involving no change what- 
ever hi mlmnlnf or Mm, ilthonid& felicity of i^mstng or assonance mic^t 
leniaaML 
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Abdali Shah, 554 ; sardars of, 547 ; 
Sadashiv Rao Bhau’s peace propo- 
sal cancelled by, 555 f. 

Abdul Ahmad Khan, deputy wazir of 
Delhi, 647 

Abdul Qasim Khan, brother of 
Ahmad Khan, 647 f . 

Abdullah Khan, commander, 94 f., 98 ; 
Allahabad besieged by, 101; Shah 
Jahan’s presents to, 98 
Abhinavagupta, Bhaskara mentioned 
by, 169, 172 f., 179. 

Abu, king of Ga^hmandala, 569. 
Acaranga, Niryukti, 139 
Adarsa, modern Aravalli, 77 ff. 
Adisimha, king of Magadha, 72 ; 

identification of, 73 
Adi^ura, king, 72-76; date of, 73 f. 
Adittannallur, Negroid and Austra- 
loid crania of, 702 

Adityasena, Gupta emperor, 74, 324, 
620 

Adityavarman, Maukhari ruler, 324 
Aduru, grant of, 44 
Advaya-vajra, home of, 143 
Afzal Khan, sardar of Zabita Khan, 
647 

Agamas, date of, 282 f. 

Agamasastra, work of Gaudapada, 
783-90 

Agni-Purana, list of Avataras in, 
125 f. 

Ahmad Beg, Jahangir’s nephew, 92ff* 
Ahmad Khan Bangash, general, 551, 
665 

Ahura, meaning of, 51, 53 
Ahura Vairya, Zoroastrian hymn, 47f. 
Aindra Vyakarana, 319 
Airlangga, king of East Java, 487, 
489 

Akat Khan, nephew of Ala-ud-din, 
692 

Akbar-nama, 542 

Akiripallp, modern Krishna Dist., 32 


Al, tree, 479; deities seated in, 480 
Alapuru, village, 39 
Ala-ud-din, aim of, 694; appreciation 
of, 691 f. ; conspiracies against, 
693; distribution of gold by, 691; 
espionage system of, 693; Hindu 
ruler of Devagiri defeated by, 
690; influence of Malik Chaju’s 
adherents on, 689; Jalal-ud-din 
murdered and his throne captured 
by, 690 f. ; nephew and son-in-law 
of Jalalud-din, 688; siege of 
Uautambhor by, 692 ; treatment 
to Hindus by, 693 f. 

Alexander’s altars, location of, 529 fi. 
Ali-i-Mardan, governor of Bengal, 
224 

Amraa I (A. C. 918-925), 32-33, 34, 37; 

inscriptions of, 32 f., 37 
Amma II, Calukya king, 34 f., 36; 
inscriptions of, 35, 36, 38-42; reign 
of, 42-3 

Amoghavarsa, son of Indra III, 33 
Amsuvarman, viceroy, 305 ff. 
Anantabhatta, commentator, 7G2 
Anantavarman, Coda king, 566 
Ancient Gita commentaries (Rejoin- 
der), 169-79 

Ancient India, Janapada and Paura 
in, 145 

Ancient Indian History, two short re- 
marks on, 529-36 
Andeki, village, 41 
Andhra, civil war in, 34 
Anitya Varga, first chapter of Udana- 
varga, study of, 753 ff. 

Antevasika, duties of, 728 f , ; mental 
states of, 730 f. ; preliminary duties 
of, 732 f . 

Anthropology, first principle of, 705 
Antiochua I, son of Seleucus I, 242 f. ; 
coins of, 246 f. 

Antiochua II, son and successor of 
Antiochus 1, 242 ; coins of, 247 
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Antiocbus 111, campaigns of, 242 
Antiochus I V", 243 

Anurupa-vihiira, Buddhaghosa’s com. 
nient on, 739f. 

Anussatis, significance and cnuiiicTa- 
tion of, 720ff» 

Appana, explanation of, 734 
Appaya, inscription of, 33 
Apsad inscription, script of, 621 
Arachosia ( i. e. Afghanistan and 
Panjab), 242, 248 
Aravalli, 77 

Arike^arin II, Calukya king, 3If. 
Aimaiti, Zoroaatrian goddess, 54, 56 
Arthasastra, Breloer’s studies of, 
d2Sff; economic freedom in, 347f.; 
village police in, 155, 172; see 
Breloer. 

Arthur Achmuty, letter from, 413 
Arumbaka plates of Bapad^^, 42 
Aiupas, definition of, 7251. 

Aryararta. definition of, 77, 79 
Aeadhanangavacana, first kind of 
nigrahasthana, 29 

Asoka, Bactrian kings not referred to 
by, 218; Ceylonese tradition on, 
218; date of, 218; Greek kings 
mentioned by, 217; Rock Edict 
XIII of, 217 

Asubhas, significance of, 710f. 

Atai Khan, commander, 55 If. 
Atharvaveda, iron and copper men* 
tioned in, 520 

Attili (-Attiiinaudn) in Tanuka ialuq, 
40 

Avadana, Chinese commentary on 
Udanavarga, 745 

Avadhutapada, epithet of Advaya- 
▼ajra, 142 

Avanii, independence of, 213 
Ava4yaka>niryukti, Jaina theological 
and ecclesiastical history in, 627 
Avaiaras, list of, 120 fit. 

Ajyapa, Nolamba king, 33,36 
Babar, death of, 537 ; successor of, 
641 

Babar*nama, 538 fn. 

Bad&ont, liberality of, 691 

Bid*P* (a*Vi|ayaditja and Bamasta- 


bhuvanasraya), 34, 42, 43, 45 
Budapa, son of Yuddhamalla, 42, 43, 
45 

Baddoga, Calukya ruler of Puligere, 
34 

Baharistan-i-ghaibi, account of Shoh 
Jahan’s capture of Bengal given in, 
91ff. ; work of Mirza Nathan, 
91f. ; 

Bal(lla)la-deva-velabha4a alias Boddi- 
ya, 39 

Balasore copper-plate inscription, 
date of, 618 ff. ; notes on, 623 ff. ; 
script of, 611f. ; peculiarities of, 
614f. ; summary of, 625 f. ; text of, 
621ff. 

Baluchistan, Stein^s discovery of 
prehistoric sites in, 703 
Balwant Rao, cousin-brother of Bhau, 
550 

Bans, marriage of Rajyasri and 
Grahavarman described by, 321 
Bangala, location of, 143 
Barani, account of Ala-ud-din’s reign 
given by, 689-93 

Barlow, G.H., letters from, 410, 437ff., 
443f., 452ff., 446f., 448, 450, 453, 463 
Baru, place-name, 487, 489, 495 
Barupunandu Visaya, land-grant in, 
39 

Baudhayana, 83ff. ; Aryavarta accor- 
ding to, 78, 84f. ; Katyayana cited 
by, 313 

Belava plate of Bhojavarmadeva, ?lf. 
Bell-capital (So-called), 135-36 
Bengal, aryanisation of, 701f; Prince 
Shah Jaban in, 91-107 ; exaggerated 
statements in Inscriptions ro. inva- 
sion of, 769-70 

Benares, Uma-Mahesvara sculpture 
from, 584-50 

Beta alias Vijayaditya V, 34 
Bezwada plates of Amma II, 42 
Bhadrabahu, author, 630f. 

Bhagavati, locality, 32 
Bhagavati shrine, trees and flowers 
associated with, 484, 487 
Bhamati, work of Vacaspatimisra, 170 
BbaigidAnaditya, land-grant to, 32 



Bharadvaja UcMyotakara, referred by 

1,10 

Bhaskara, contemporary of Sankara 
170f., 174f., 177, 179; identification 
of, 109 f. 

Bhaskaracarya, author of Brahma- 
sutra-bhasya, 232 

Bhavabhuti, ancestory of, 287, 292; 
birth-place of, 287-299; patrons 
of, 292 

Bhawani Singh, commander, 648 
Bhita, neolithic celts of, ^21 
Bhogavarman, Adityasena’s daughter 
married to, 324 ; date of, 322ff. : 
Nepal inscriptions on, 322f.; office 
held by, 325 

Bhoja II, king of Malava, 569 
Bhoja-kata, modern Berar, 293 
Bhrgu, Katyayana indebted to, 315 
Bhima, son and successor of Amma I, 
33, 35, 37 ; son of Uana A mar Singh 
94f,, 98, 99 

Bihiiri Lai Munshi, author, 640 
Bijja, 36 

Bojjhahgas, Buddbaghosa’s comment 
on, 735 

Bombay, early Etiglish constitutional 
law in, 57fi‘. ; English Civil and 
Martial laws in, OOf. ; jury system 
introduced in, 63; Portuguese 
Government in, 57, 62 
Brachycephalic folk, migr ition of, 
709 

Brahmagupta, rule laid down regard- 
ing intercalary months by, 307f. 
Brahmananda-sarasvati, author of 
Advaita-siddfai, 174 
Brahmanas, status of, 153, 157, 164 
Brahmarsides^a, 79 
Brahmiivarta, 79 

Brahmaviharas, definitions of, 724f. 
Bnlbrni Samhita (i. c. extant Kurma- 
Purana), 272 

Breloer, author, 328, 339f. ; econo- 
mic and professional freedom 
in Artha^astra according to, 
347f. ; Max Miiller criticised by, 
348f. ; society and state in Hindu- 
poli tics according to, 348ff.; special 


feature of Indian economy according 
to, 342ff.; 

Brhaspati, Katyayana indebted to, 
315 

Buddha, date of Nirvana of, 204ff. ; 

regarded as Avatara, 121, 123 
Buddhaghosa, commentator, 200, 710; 
classification of Samadhi by, 711 ; 
mental states in Samadhi according 
to, 720, 732; Pilli Veyyakarana 
referred to by, 317f.; processes in- 
cluding Samadhi accordding to, 713 
Buddhist Meditation, 170-40; success- 
ive steps in, 733f. 

Buddhist stupa, description of, 203; 

symbolical figures in, 204 
Bughra Khan, governor of Bengal, 237 
Burdwan, conquered by Shah Jahan, 
93 

Burket, P. W., Irish merchant, 417; 
letter from, 417f. 

Calukya-Bhima I, father of Vikrama- 
ditya II, 35 

Calukya-Bhima If, 34f* ; inscrs. of, 
37f. 

Calukyan territory, 36 
Ciilukyas, Eastern, 32-45 
Camekamba of Pattavardhini family, 
40 

Camirenigiinta, locality, 32 
Campbell, letter fro n, 418f. 
Candragupta, date of, 2I3f., 216f., 
218fF. ; Justinian compared to, 335f. 
Candragupta I, Gupta king, 145 
Castration, punishment for, 455 
Ciivada-Visaya, land-grant in, 39 
Cetti, favourite flower of Bhagavati, 
484 

Chalcolithic civilisation, origin of, 
700, 703 

Chaldeo-elamite period, statuettes of, 
708 

Charles II, Charter of, 58 
Chellur plate (1134 A. C.), 36 
Child, Sir Josiah, 01, 63, 64, 65, 67, 
68, 69 

Chittagong, Pandita Vihara of, 143; 
Tantric Buddhism at, 142f. ; Ucldi- 
yana located at, 142f, 



Chun<Ul) now lijjjht on, 559-03 
ro^Ianfinyaya same as Vrulanyaya, 
Coins, (lodhoads in, ‘J50; imitations 
of, ‘J52 ; kin^^s tleifiiHl in, -51 ; oldest 
types of, 25olF. 

Coladcva ( Rnjondra), expeditions of, 
210 

Colonial Laws Validity Act, 08 
Constitutional law (Bombay and 
EriKliBb), 57-G9 

Copper a^c, antifjuitics of, 522fT.; 
arrowheads in, 5*26 ; awds and reamers 
in, 527 : axes of, 525; bronze imple- 
ments of, 520; copper and bronze 
vessels of, 52 iff.; fishhooks in, 526; 
knives and daggers in, 526; lance- 
heads and spears in, 526; 
metal rods in, 527; saws in, 
526 

Copper celt, prehistoric, 17-28 
Crania, comparative study of, 702f. 
Cult, definition of, 471 
Cult-acts, meaning of, 475f . ; varieties 
of, 471 ; 

Culture-types, co-relation with physi- 
cal types and races of, 70lf. 

Curtins, Alexander's altars describod 
by, 529 

Dakharna, Tower Of Silence, 48 
Dfinarnava, younger brother of 
Arnrna IT, 34, 38, 42, 43 
Da rub Khan, commander, 96, 101 ff., 
106 

Darius, Persian emperor, 136 
Dasaharfi, Hindu festival, 547 
Dasavaikalika-Niryukti, 6*27-39 ; au- 
thorship of, G30f.; classification of 
uduharana in, t)37 ; contents of, 
631f ; discussion of Niksopa in, 033, 
information about science of poetics 
and erotici lU, 638f. ; Niryiikti 
according to, 633f. ; origin of, 627, 
631 ; philosophical schools men- 
tioned in, 637f. ; Prakrt forms in, 
631f.; qualities of soul and charac- 
teristics of monk according to, 616 ; 
scope and characteristics of, 627, 
633 ; syllogism according to, 636f. ; 
traces of lexicography in, 635 


Dasavaikalika-Rntra, Jaina Miila- 
sfitra, 627, 632; contents of, 633; 
nature of, 632;scurces of, 632f. ; 
Death punishment, abolition of, 
152 

Deloga, ( Valaga?) 36 
Demetrios, Pusyamitra’s kingdom 
attacked by, 221 

Devagupta, member of later Gupta 
dynasty, 321 

Devendra Varina, Gahga king of 
Kalinga, 300 ff. ; Tekkali copperplate 
grant of, 300 3 

Dhammapada, contents of, 741 ; 
discovery of Prakrt version of, 747 ; 
discovery of Sanskrit verson of, 741 ; 
747, 750; discovery of Tokharian 
translation of. 745 ; history of Chi- 
nese translations of, 741ff., history 
of Tibetan version of, 743f. ; inter- 
relation among versions of. 748; 
translations of Pali recension of, 74 ; 
Udanavarga and, 741-60 
Dhammapada (Tokharian), 745 
Dhainrnapada-atthakatha, 741fn., 745 
Dharmakirti, autlior of Nyayabindu, 
29; Naiydyika theory of nigraha- 
sthanas rejected by, 5, 7 
Dharmakirti iV: llddyotakara, criticism 
of Vidyfibhusn nil’s and Keith's 
opinion about, 3f. 

Dharmarada, king of Bengal, 144 
DharJiintrata, teachership and author- 
ship of, 744 

Dharmottara, author of Nyayabindu- 
tiku, 29fn. 

Dignaga, author of Pramanasamu- 
ccaya, 5, 10, 20 

Diodorus, Alexander’s altars described 
by, 529 

Dommana, donee, 42 
Dorfib Khan, death of, 102 
Douglas, H., letters to, 403ff. 4l0f., 
412f.. 416f„ 419fF., 441, 444, 448, 
450, 452ff., 4581f., 470ff ; letters from, 
420, 424, 439f. 441f.; powers of, 
453f. 

Drona, tirtba, 89 
Drsadvati, river, 79 
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Drujjuru, grant of, 32, 33 
Dundi Khan, general, 551, 555, 012; 
death of, 644 

Diirganija, son of Viia 3 ^aditya, 40, 42 
Durrani Shah, arrangement o£ troops 
made by, 652f¥. ; Delhi treasure 
captured by, 552 j review of regi- 
ments of, 547f. 

East India Company, 57; Bombay 
under, 57ff.; consolidation or 
abolition ot offices by, 071 ; 
organisation of Indian 1 inance 
during, 652 ff. ; significance of 
Economic planning under, 343, 346 ; 
phases of, 344f. ; financial organi 
sation under, 652f.; half-bhiitta 
affair of, 660-64. ; opium monopoly 
of, 687f.; powers and privileges 
granted to, 58ff,*, reduction of 
employees of, 674f. ; resumption 
of rent-free lands during 671f. 
Ederu inscription of Amnia I, 32 
Elaujl, tree, 487; identification of, 
482 

Eiirasiatic Civilisation, Afrisian affi- 
nity to, 703 

Faizullah Khan, general, 642f., 644; 

Najibabad conquered by, 64r)f. 
Fawcett, Sir Charles, 67 
Firishta, account of Alfuiddin’s 
reign given by, 691, 693, 694; 
Jalaluddin’s morcy according to, 
688 

Frankfort, Armenian-Persian culture 
according to, 704; suggestion on 
pottery of Tell Kandeni and Susian 
style by, 703f. 

Gahadavalas, rulers of Kasi, 565; 
neighbours of, 566, 

Gahora or 11 and ho, Baghel Raja 
Virabhiinu of, 587 
Ganapati, deity, 480 
Gamla Mahendra, see Cahikya 
Bhima, 37 

Gandanarayana, archer, 44 
Gandhara, Prince Siibhaga of, 534ff. 
Qanga, Western-Ereyapparasa, 37 
Gangarama, commander, 641 
Garudainukha, royal seal, 487. 


Gaudapada-Kilrika, 783, 784f., 787 f. 
Gaiili, 791-94; intcrprotatioiis of, 
7911'. ; meaning of, 792 
Gautama, 81-8, 90 
GhPizi Khan, ruler of Deobalpur, 698 
Ghaziuddiii Iinad-ul-niulk, ex-wazir 
of Delhi, C40 

Ghausgarh, Zabita Khan’s stronghold 
at, 646; siege to, C49f. 

Ghiyas-ud-din llalban, prestige and 
authority of monarchy restored by, 
236ff . ; successor of Nasir-ud-din, 
235f. 

Gita, ancient commentaries on, 
169-79 

God, postulation and shaping of, 474 
Gahora, Bandho, (Modern Rewa in 
Central India), 587 
Gojjiga, emperor, 35 
Govinda IV, Riistrakuta king, 34, 36, 
37 

Govindacandra, king of Kil,4i, 565f . ; 

contemporaries of, 566f. 

Govind Pandit, Marhatta commander, 
551 ; flight and death of, 551 
Grahavarman, last Maukhari king, 
321ff. 

Grama, significance of, 154, 160f., 
166 

Grand, G. F., case of, 422; letters to, 
437, 442f., 446ff. ; lettters from, 445, 
447, 470 

Grant, G. A., letters from, 461 
Gudla-Kantleravfidi V’isaya, land-grant 
in, 41 

Gudravara Visaya, land-grant in, 38, 
39 

Gunaga-Vijayiiditya, Mahendra killed 
by, 33 

Gundugolanu plates of Amma II, 40 
Gupta sculpture, Benares sculptures 
compared to, 584 f. 

Gurgin Khan, commander-in-chief. 
257ff., 261ff. 

Gurjara, meaning of, 167f. 

Gnrjarapati, significance of, I67f. 
Gurjara-Pratihara, family, 167 
Giirjaresvara, significance of, 167f. 
Hafiz Rahmat Khan, general, 551, 
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ff. ; adv’icc of Zril>ita Klian 

to, Gi^) 

Maftimir, Uaiifi of ^fewar, o()l), oGO, 
">07 ; conqiit?;4ts of, 509 
Hamrniya, moaning of, 200f. 

Hamsavai, daughter of Chunda, 
.'iGO 

Ilaradattii, grammarian, 82 
Harappa, bronze in, 522; unread seals 
of. TOD 

Haribha ira, oldest writer on Nir- 
yukti, <;31 

Hariiigton G. IT., analysis of laws and 
regulations in liongal prepared by, 
401 

Harisena, V^ilkataka king, 29 IF. 
Harivarnsa, incarnations according to, 
121ff. 

Harmika, origin of Buddhist stupas 
and, 199-210 

Harrington J. H., letters from, 441 f., 
469 

Harsa, Maukhari throne of Kanauj 
occupied by, 321, 1123 
Harsagupta, Gupta king, 324 
Haryuhkas, conquests of, 211 
Hasin, identical with Singapore. 487. 
489, 493 

Hay, letter from, 411, 413, 41 C 
Helio loros, Besnagar pillar of, 
209 

Hindu Pol ity,33Gf. ; climate as allogoil 
determinant in, 310f. ; problem of 
variations in. 337f.; Senart’.s re- 
mark on, 349; society and state 
in, 34Sf.; theories of, 319f. 

Hindu Trinity, Pancaratrika explana- 
tion of, 17G, 178 
Hiranyakesi Grhyasfitra, 88 
HoonJee, Banking and, 440f. 

Human culture, researches on origin 
of, 699 

Humayun, succession of 537-46 
Hyphasis, Alexander’s altars at, 
529ff. 

Idols, construction of, 4C5 
Ikhtiyar-nd'din, conqueror of Bengal, 
224 

lltaimUby successor of Qutb-ud-din, 


227f. ; nobles set aside decree of, 
229; nobility strengthened by, 228; 
nominee of, 228 

Ina^’et-ullah Khan, son of Hafiz Rah- 
mat Khan, 643 If. 

Tndaparaja, identification of, 33; 
land-grant to, 33 

India, advent of Turuskas in, 119; 

French possessions in, 411fF. 

India and the West, at Hawn of 
Age of Copper, Racial and cultural 
Inter-relation between, 699-709 
ludo-llritish History and Administra- 
tion, papers relating to, 401-73 
Indo-Iranian, Indefinite pronoun in, 
131-134 

Indra, grammarian, 319 
Iridra III (923 A. C.), identified with 
Indaparaja, 33 

Indradyurnna, story of, 267 f., 272 
Indus V'alloy culture, G99 ; Sir John 
Marshall’s report on, 703 
Lsanavarman, Maukhari king, 321 
Tsvaragita, 272 

Jaina-temple, maintenance and repair 
of, 40 

Jainism, soul according to, 138lf 
Jaisalmer, invasions of, 149-32 
Jfija, general, 369 

Jalfil-ud-dln, attitude of Khalji nobles 
towards, 687, 6S9f. ; Delhi throne of 
Kaikuhad captured by, 238 ; murder 
of, 689f ; quality of mercy of, 688tF. ; 
suppression of Malik Chhaju by, 
6 - 7 ; 

Jaloka, son of Asoki, 331 
James II, charter of, 64 
Junapadas, peoples’ councils, 159 
Jao Laul, Raja of Benares, 421 
Japhetic people, movement of, 706, 
709 

Jatakas, status of, 153, 137f., 164 
Jay ask andhfi vara, refers to Pfitali- 
putra, 73 

Jayatirtha, VTaisnava commentator, 
169, 170fn. 

Jhanas, practice of, 736 
Jinapala, Kharataragaccha 
compiled by, 779-81 
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Jinendrabuddhi, 24 
Jivitat^upba II, killed by Yasovaniiaii, 
73 

Jfiiincndra Sarasvati, coiniiieiitator, 
763 

John Bryan, covenant of, 4l8f. 

John Rawlins, letter from, 410 
Jonathan Duncan, Resident at 
13cnarcs, 433 

Joodjoo, Drujjurii identified with, 33 
Justin, date of Maga’s death accord- 
ing to, 217 ; Cundragupta according 
to, 219 ff. 

Kadanibagirigraina (modern Kalam- 
ba), 291 

Kai-khusrav, grandson and nominee 
of Balban, 236 f. 

Kaikubad, son of Baghra Khan and 
successor of Balban, 237 ; murder of, 
238 

Kailasakuta, v^ivadeva II’ s grants 
from, 309 f. 

Kakatiya-G undgana, 42 
Kalacumbarru grant of Amma II, 
35, 36, 40 
Kal acuris, 565 

Kalakavana, {modern Rajiiiahal hills,) 
77, 78 

Kalidasa, date of, 147 f. 

Kalinga, 42 

Kalinjar, conquest of, 537 
Kalivarma, 44 

Kalyananiitta, 728; duties of, 730 
Kama, third son of Cfilukya Jlhiiiia 
II, 38 

Kammanudu Visaya, land-grant in, 
40 

Kammatthanas, classification and 
ennuineration of, 715 f. ; kinds of, 
727 f. j selection according to 
different mental leanings of, 732 
Kanvayanas, rulers of Avanti, 
213 fn. 

Kanderuvadi Visaya, land*grant in, 
32, 38 

Kanthika-(Vijayriditya V), 34 
Kapilavastu, Buddhist tombs at, 203 
Karaman, Javanese community, 487, 
489, 495 


Karana, mixed caste, 71 ; meaning of, 
586 

Karasada (village), 300 If. 

Karmarastra Visaya, land-grant in, 
41 

Karna, Kalacuri king, 564 

Ka (riia)raja, Vailabha king, 43 

Kasiiias, significance and kinds of, 
716 ff . 

Katakaraja, 39 

Kataiitra, Sanskrit grammar, 318 f. 

Kathasaritsagara, references to Katya- 
yana in, 313, 316 ff. 

Katha-Upanisad, study of, 570 — 

84 

Katyayana, Grammarian, 316-20; 
date of, 313 ff. ; Hindu School of 
Grammar represented by, 316; 
Jurist, 313-16; models of, 315; Pali 
Grammar of, 317 f. 

Kaumudimahotsava, date of Kalidasa 
and, 147-8; quotations from, 14 5f, 

Kausitaki-Upanisad, Jaina concep- 
tion of soul compared with that in, 
138 

Kautalya, Breloer’s appraciation of, 
335 f . ; Economic planning and 
climatology of, 328-50; Katyayaua’s 
view quoted by, 314; llormaiui 
Jacobi’s appreciation of, 328; 
Chancellorship of Candragupta 
according to, 331f. 

Keating, C., letters from, 458f., 
46Gff. 

Kom-na Mazda, Sanskrit version of, 
46-56 

Kerala, cults and cult-acts of, 474^ 
86 

Kesava, identified with Brahman, 
177ff. 

Khaljis, 239 fn., 687; invasions of 
Jaisalmer by, 149-52 

Khan Doran, Jagirdar of Burdwau, 
93 

Khanwah, battle of, 538 

Khan’zada Begam, Babar’s sisterj 
540 

Kharataragaccha Pattavali, account 
of, 779; capture of Ajmeer by 
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Muslims referred to in, 780: histori- 
ea! value of, 7sl ; instance of siiddhi 
^;iv( n in, 7S1 ; kin^rs mentioncMi in 
779; Prthviraja Can liana mention- 
ed in, 780; persecution of .Tainas 
l)y Ala-ud-din mentioned in. 781 
Khetra Sindia, successor of Uaiia 
Flainrnir, oOO 

Khizr Khan, nominee of Ala-ud-din, 

00 1 f. 

Khusrav Khan, favourite and 
murderer of Qiitb-ud-din, 097 
KInvaja Sabar, commander, 98 in. 
Kingship and Nobility (14th century, 
121)r)--l3‘25), 223-40, 680—98 
Kodhatalli, village, grant of, 38 
Kominatia, land-grant to, 38 
Koratniya, land-grant to, 39 
Kraiica, village, 37 
Krsna 1 11, Uastrakuta king, 12 
Krsnaraya. Vijayanagar king, 709 
Kucena, iarid-graut to, 39 
Kula, court, 153 

Kula^aatras, traditions preset veil in, 
72, 74 fF. 

Kuluceruvulu, locality, 32 
Kuinara-dvipa, location of, 118 
Kunjpura, city, 547 
KuDsauiurroo (-Kalacuiubarru), loca- 
ted in Godavari District, 40 
Kuntaditya, same as illiandauriditya 
Kuntalu, king of Kauci, 509 
Kuppana, minister of A mm a ii, 41 
Kuppauayya (Viprananiyana), 42, 
44 

Kuruksetra, 79 

Kurma-Purana, date of recasting ol, 
277 If. ; date of Visnuite form of, 
283; contents of, 285 f. ; V^isnu’s 
birth according to, 122; extant 
form of, 264 ff. ; original form of, 
265, 267, 268, 2G9, 273 ; Pancariitra- 
aariihitas related to, 271 ; Pasupatas 
in, 274, 277 ; reference to Jnana in, 
272 ; stages of, 266 f . ; Smrti-chap- 
tera of, 204-86; theology and 
character of, 269 if., 284; theologi- 
cal advance of, 276; Visnu’s birth 
aooofding to, 122 


Kuruva, locality, 32 
Kusliay, village in Monghyr, 517 
Ijokaniahadcvi, 38 
Loka-duhkha, import of, 581 f. 
Lokanatha, feudatory of Jivit«agupta 
II, 327; caste of, 545-G; Tippera 
grant of, 585 f. 

Lohavara (modern Lahore), 567 
Lotus, habitat of Laksmi, 484 
Lui-pfula, home of, 142 
Madanapfila, descendant of Anahga- 
jifila, 560, 779 
Madapalliparru, locality, 32 
Madhainagar, inscription of Laksa- 
nasena at, 5GG. 

Madhava, explanation of Pratisakhya 
according to, 763 
Madhavabhatia, 39 
Madhav Kao Sindhia, 641, 643 
Madhva, commentator, 173, 177, 179 
Aladhyadesa, 78 
Maglana, location of, 167 f. 

Alahiibat Khan, Shah Jahan attacked 
by, 104 If. 

Alahribharata, 89 ; approximate dates 
of different strata in, 11011; 
Avatfiras in, 120 f. ; origin of divided 
Vedas according to, 761; praised by 
tluimini 109 If.; Subhaga men- 
tiontd in, 534 f. 

Alahabhilsya, Smrti passages in, 77-90 
.Mahadeva, commentator, 761 
Mahakfila, laud grant to, 32 
Alaham Begam, Babar’s wife, 513, 
545 

Mahaminad Taqi, commander, 93 
Alahavanisa, historical evidences of, 
214lf. 

Alahavainsa-tika, 219, 221 
Mahaviracarita, work of Bhavabhuti, 
287 

Alahahrada, tirtha, 89 
Mahendra, Nolamba king, S3, 36 
Alohenjo-daro, implements found at, 
5l7f., 5241f. ; K. D. Baiierjeo on, 
699 ; Sir John Marshall ou, 703 ; Dr. 
N. Law on, 706; crania of, 7o6ft*. ; 
statuettes of, 708f.: seals of, 709 
Makariyaraja, Pallava king, 43, 40 



Malik Ahmad lord chamberlain and 
councillor of Jalal-ud-din, 687 
Malik Ohbajii, Jalal-ud-din revolted 
against, 687 ; friends of, 688, 689 
Malik Nilib Kafur, tyranny of, 695-G 
Maliks, Amirs and, 227f., 230; charac- 
teristic features of, 240; fall and 
rise of, 693 , 695 f,; origin of, 239 
Malik Shahab-ud-din, successor of 
Ala-ud-din, 695 

Maliyapundi grant of Amma II, 35, 
36, 40 

Malla alias Yuddhainalla, 35 
Mallaparaja, same as Yuddhamalla, 
35, 44 

Malle^vara-svami, temple of, 37, 41 
Maloji Rathor, chief of Mewa, 149, 
151 

Managraha, palace of Licchavi kings 
of Nepal, 309, 311 

Manava-dharma, characteristics of, 
118f. 

Manava-dharmasastra, 90 ; Smrti 
chapters of, llGff . 
Mfinava-dharmasutra, 90 
Man-cult, origin of, 478 f. ; varieties 
of, 477fT., 

Mahgullu plates of Danfirnava, 42 
Manimanjari, work of Brahmadatta, 
179f. 

Mansuk Rai, wakil of Zabita Khan, 
640f., 647ff. 

Manu, 78, 81, 83, 84, 86, 87, 88, 89, 
90; land-holding according to, 
169 ; police and taxation according 
to, 162; village police according 
to 155 f. 

Manyakheta, city 33, 34 
Markandeya Purana, compared 
with Mahabharata, 110; contents 
of, 113 f, ; date of story of Sumati 
(or Jada) in, 109ff. ; duties of 
four castes according to, 113f. ; 
Naksatras in, 112; Narayana as 
depicted in, 121-3; story of Alarka 
and Madalasa in, 109 ; 

Mas’ud Shah, successor of Bahrain 
Shah, 232 

Masulipatam grants, 31, 32, 38, 39, 41 
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Mabiima Sultan Begaiii, Babar^s 
daughter, 542 

Mathura sculpture, Benares sculp- 
tures compared to, 584f. 

Matsya Purfina, Kurma Puraua accor- 
ding to, 268 

iMaukhari Prince (last), 320-25 
Maukharis, rise and fall of, 321 
Mauriyan pillars, characteristics of, 
135ff. 

Maurya Emperor I, date of, 211-22 
Maury as, trade routes under, 243f., 
Greek intercourse with, 243 
Maya, interpretations of, 580 
Medinipur, visited by Shah Jahan, 93 
Megalithic monuments, types and 
sites of, 701 

Megasthenes, Kautalya’s agreement 
with, 329f. 

Mehdi Khwaja, nominee to Babar’s 
throne, 540, 542ff, ; later history of, 
546 

Merutuhga, author of Thera vali, 211 ; 

list of dynasties according to, 212 f. 
Metallurgy, centres of diffusion of, 703 
Mewar Sardars, council of, 562 f. 
Minhaj-ud-din, author of Tabaquat-i- 
Nasiri, 223 ff., 235. 

Mir Qasim, Nawab of Bengal, finance 
improved by, 256 f. ; manufacture of 
arms and ammunition by, 261; 
military reforms of, 253 ff. ; policy 
of, 255, 261 

Mir Qasim’s Army, 253-64 ; condition 
of, 255; circumstances necessitating 
reform of, 253 ff . ; discipline 
enforced in, 259 ; payment to, 260 ; 
failure of, 263 f. ; foreign comman- 
dars of, 257, 263 organisation of, 
257 f., 262 f., reduction of, 256 
Mirza Nathan, officer under Jahangir, 
91 

Mirza Salih, Shah Jahan opposed by, 
93 

Mokala of Mewad, 560 ff . ; conquests 
of, 769. 

Monad urga, locality, 32 
Monghyr, gun-factory of Mir-Qua- 
sim at, 261 
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Monghyr plate of Devapula, 

Mubarak Khan, isucctssor ot Sliahal)- 
mUlm 696; Amir of, TM-W.] 
character of, 697 ; murder o‘ , (j9i 
Muhaiiimad Taqui Khan, 26u, 262, 261. 
M uhainniadan nobles, origin oi, 269; 
an makers and unmakers of kings, 
227 If. ; characteristic features of, 
210; divine right of 230 ; parties of, 
239 f. ; principle of, 228, 231 ff., 21U 
Mukhias Khan, Bakhshi and news- 
writer, 97 fn. 

Muhammad Zaroau Alirza, Babar's 
sondn-Jaw, 542 ff, 

Muiz-ud-din Bahrain Shah, brother 
and successor of llaziyyat, 231 ; 
murder of, 232 

Mu’izz-ud-din Muhammad ibn Sam, 
founder of Muslim dominion in 
India, 223; successors to, 223 f. 
Muza^er Jung, Nabob, 447 
Naga, Serpent deity, 485 f. 

Nagara, definition of, 293 
Nagnajit, Gaiidbara king, 534 ; old 
harmonies used by, 708 
Nairyosang Dhaval, author, 18 
Najaf Khiin, fight between Zubita 
Khan and, 645, 649 f. 

Najibabad, fort of Zabid Khan at, 
643, 646 f . 

Najib-ud-daulah, general, 551, 553, 
555 f. ; 613 f., 647 
Nammur grant of Amma 11, 11 
Nandigrama, rillage, 33, 30 
NandiTardhana,Vakataka capital, 290 
Nanyadeva, king of Nepal, 566 f. 
Narada, anterior to Katyfiyana, 31f ; 

courts described by, 164 
Naradiya-Purana, contents of Kurina- 
Purana according to, 256 f 
Naraslpatam taluq, land-grant in, 39 
Narendradeva, king of Nepal, 306, 
308; CbiaoseenYoy received by ,306; 
end of double Government under* 
310 fif. 

Narendraeena, Vakataka king, 291, 
399 

NatoUMBa, servant of Airlangga, 488, 

480,495 


Nfisir-ud-din, governor of Multan and 
I'ch, 224 

Nasir-iid-din II, Khusrav Khan, 697 
Nasir-ud-diii Mahmud Shah, successor 
of Masud Siiah, 232 f.; career of, 
235 ; policy of, 233 

Nasir-ul.rnulk, Nawab of Murshida- 
bad, 414 f. 

Natavudi Visaya, land-grant in, 42 
Nawab ^luhibullah Khan, son of 
Dundi Khan, 642, ('44 
Nawab Shujri-ud-daulali Bahadur, son 
of Duran i Shah, 551, 553 ff. 
Nriyamamba, mother-in-law of Amma 
II, 40 

Nejahat Khan Uuhela, chief of 
Kunjpura, 647 fn. 

Neo-capitalism, 346 
Neolithic culture, differs from 
cbalcolithic civilisation, 699; sites 
of, 703, 709 

Nepal, double government of, 310; 
early chronology of, 304-12 ; early 
inscriptions of, 304 f.; earlier eras 
of, 310 f ; eras used in, bUuff . ; 
Hiuen-Tsiang^s account of kings of, 
305 f., 3C8, 310; kings of, 312; 
Vikrainaditya in, 306, 309; 

Nibbiina, conditions leading to, 710 f. 
Nigodas, meaning of, 141 
Nigrahasthfinas, 6f ; six varieties of 
15 ff., 20 f. 

Nilakant'ha, father of Bhavabhuti, 287 
Niravadyadhavala, 42 
Niryukti, Jain literature, 627 ; author- 
ship of, 630; etymological inter- 
pretations of, 628 f. ; topics of, 633 
Nizamuddin Ahmed, author of 
Tabaquat, 542 

Nizamuddin All, Babar’s chief minis- 
ter, 537 ff . ; later history of, 545 f. 
Nolambaras'^ra, 36 
Nolambaa, CMukyas fought with* 33 
Nordic migration, Dr. Wilkes on, 
701 f. ; criticism of, 702; sites of 709 
Nrpakama, father-in-law of Amma II, 
40, 43 ; lord of Sara, 44 
Nyayabindu, 29 

Nyayabhaj^ya, work of Vat8yayaaa,7ff. 



Nyayaratnasilri, author of Hanimira- 
mahakavya, 569 

Nyayasucitiibandha, work of Vacas- 
patimisra, 170 

Nyayasudha, work of Jayatirtha, 
172 fn. 

Nyayasutras 2 fn., 7, 16, 18, 24; 

nigrahasthanas defined in, 7 
Nyayavarttika, compared with Tib. 

version of Vadanyaya, 11, 14 
Nyiiyavarttika-tatparyatika, 6 
Oghaniryukti, supplement to Avasya- 
kaniryukti, 630 

Orissa, visited by Shah Jahan, 92-3 
Padamkaluru inscription, 39 
Padmapura, locality, 294 ; images and 
ruins of temples at, 291, 294ff. 
Padma Purana, Usanas Samhita 
according to, 284 

Paganavaram inscription of Calukya 
Bhima TI, 37 

Pag-sam-jon-Zang, Tantric Buddhism 
according to, 142 

Pagunavara-Visaya, landgrant in, 37 
Paiks, slaves, 696f. 

Paksa, meaning of, 22 
Pala, tree, 481 
Palagun^a, locality, 32 
Piilaka, king of Avanti, 212fn. 
Paleolithic Neanderthaloids, racial 
contact stretching back to, 704 
Palestine Neanderthaloids, 699 
Palibodhas, nature and number of, 
714f. 

Pallavamalla, 44 

Pamir, diffusion of China pottery with 
Baluchistan wares near, 703 
Pammava, father of Ba(llii)Iadeva- 
velbhata,39 

Pampa, Kanarese poet, 35 
Pamulavaka inscription, 32 
Pahcaratras, Vaisiiava sect according 
to, 275, 280 

Pahcaratra Samhita, 277 
Pahcaiatrikas, 169, 175 
Pancayat courts, 163f. 
Pandarahgapalli, copperplate grant 
of, 772 

Parnjharpur, antiquity of, 770-78 


Pandita Vihara, Buddhist centre at 
Chittagong, 143 
Pandiya, landgrant to, 39 
Pangkur, people, 490, 497 
Pilnini, date of, 317 ; grammatical 
theories systematised by, 319 
Panipat (1761), events leading up to 
Battle of, 547-5S 

Panj-Hazari (-commander of 5,000), 
93 

Paoli Saharanpur, mahal, 645, 647 
Parinirvana-sutra, stupa according 
to, 201f. 

Parsvanatha, image of, 295 
Parvatiya-vamsavalis, account of 
Nepal’s royal dynasties, 304ff., 309, 
311f. 

Pasanda Sastras, 278 f. 

Pasupatas, 274 f., 279 f., 284 
Pattavardhini, family, 32, 39 
Pataliputra, so-called city council of, 
145-6 

Patahjali, author of Mahabhasya, 
77 f. ; Saka-Yavanas according to, 
200 

Patna, business of, 42S ff. ; 433 ff. ; 
Danes at, 402 11., 409.; Dutch at, 
407 ff. ; Dewany Adawlat at, 448; 
Ferry Ghats at, 438; grains, 
438; Nizamab Adawlat at, 441-61; 
Opium contract at, 24 ff. ; 
Saltpetre-trade at, 433, 436 f. ; 

Sikhs at, 420 f. Zilla and city 
courts of, 450 
Piivunavara Visaya, 41 
Pennatavadi-Visaya, land-grant in, 
32, 39 

Persepolis, capital, 136 
Peruvati, locality, 32 
Peter-Murray, letter from, 412 
Petition of Rights, 61 
Philostratus, author, 531 f. 
Pinda-niryukti, off-shoot of Da^avai- 
kalika-N., 630 
Pisaca, commentator, 179 
Pithapuram inscription of Amma, 33 
Plato, beauty according to, 583 
Plutarch, Candragupta according to, 
219 
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Pondicherry, raptnro of, 413 
Polyncssia, Indian elonients in cuU 
turo of, 091) f. ; orii^in of chalcoli* 
thic culture in, 700 
Potteries, co-relation of, 704 
Prahhavali, significance of, *203 f. 
Prakrit Dhammapada, 717 ; position, 
lanp^ua^e and sori[)t of, 731 ; contri- 
butions to, 731 f. 

Prrikrta-Paingalam, historical in- 
formation in, 3()l-9 
Pramana-sauiuccaya, work of Dij:- 
naga, 5 

P r a m a n a -sam uccay a - v r t ti , 24 
Prasada, description of, 200 f. 
Prathania Paiisa, significance of, 
307 f. 

Pratihara, meaning of, 167 f. 
Pratihara dynasty, origin of. 166-7 
Pratiharas (of Kanauj), KHl ruled by, 
565. 

Pratijna, definition of. If., 24 
Frati.^akhyas, Anantabhatta’s defini- 
tion of, 763 ; Burnell’s opinion about, 
766 ; derivation of. 761 ; Durga’s 
comment on, 763; origin of. 767 f. 
Mildhava’s explanation of, 763; 
Max Miiller on meaning of, 763; 
rules and examples of, 765 f. ; Vedic 
f^akhas and, 761-68 
Pratyagutman, meaning of, 370 fn. 
Pravarasena If, Vakat^aka king, 
290 f., 293, 298 f. 

Fre-chalcoUthic culture, sites of, 
700 f. 

Pre-historic language, groups of, 705 
Proclamation o! 1793, 408 f. 

Pradyota, king of Avanti, 213 
Prthviruja, king, 780 
Prthivisena, Balaghat plates of, 291, 
2P9 

Ptolemy Soter, coins of. 251 
Fuga court, 153, 159 
Pulivarru inscription of Amma I, 33 
Pnn<jravardhana, centre of Jainism, 
70 

Pnranas, ^avataras’ according to, 
123 ff. ; graded list of, 119 f. 
127 f . ; historical evidence of, 


213 f. ; lists of Avatfiras in, 120 ff . ; 
SmrLi-chapters of. 108-130; vratas 
in, 127 

Pfirvas, Jaina literature, 632 f. 
Piisyainitra, Oeinetrios and, 221 
Qiitb-ud-dia, Viceroy of India, 223 if.; 
no investiture of, 226 ; nobles after 
death of, 227 ; successor of, 227 
Ufija Bhiiiia, see Calukya Bhlnia II, 
Riija Shyaiulal, munshi, 649 
Uajainuhondra, 32 f., 38. 
Rajamartaiida, sec Calukya Bhima. 
Ilajainayya, 36, 37 

Haj Mahal, Shah Jahan’s victory and 
stay at, 94, 96, 106-7 
Rajpiitana, annalists of, 149 
Ruiyasri, 3*21, 323 
Ramakantha, commentator, 173 
Rrimaliuga-svami temple, at Madanur, 
40 

Ramanuja, Vaisnava commentator, 
175 

Ramapala, king of Gaucla, 565f. 

Rana Lakha, ruler of Mewar, 560f. 
Uastrakuta Krsna III, 42 
liastraku^as, helped by, 34 

Rav Chundii, Rathor chief, 560 
llaynioud, Gurgin Khan appreciated 
by, 258 

Raziyyat, daughter of Iltutniish, 228; 
Abyssinian favourite of, 230; 
marriage of, 230f. ; murder of, 231 
Religion, conceptions of, 475 
ilewa Durbar, manuscripts of, 587. 
Rg-veda, gold and iron mentioned 
in, 520; invitation to soul in, 137 
Rituals, definition and eiement.s of, 
475f. 

Rk-prutitJakhya, comment on Max 
Miiller’s intro, to, 766 
Rk-tantra-Vyakarana, 760, 767 
Robert Fleming, letters from, 471tf. 
Homabarsana, narrator of Kurma 
Purana, 267, 273 
Royalty cult, 477 ; origin of, 478 
Rsabbadeva (^Adinatha), 295 
Uudragita, 280, f.; date of, 281 
Hukn-ud-din Firuz Shah, son and 
successor of Iltiitmish, 228 
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Sabha, Village council, 154, 158, 166 
Sadashiv Rao Bhau, capture of Kunj- 
pura by, 547 ; Delhi treasure 
brought and lost by, 552 ; flight 
of, 558; letter to Govind Pandit 
from, 557 ; peace proposals of, 
554 ff . ; review of troops by, 548 f . 
Siidat Khan, tardar, 642 
Sadhana, meaning of, 28 f. 

Sildiq Khan, general, 642 
Sahore, location of, 143-4; U^ldiyana 
and, 142-44 

Saiva-saugata, ascetic, 489, 496 
Sakha, significance of, 761 f ; origin 
of, 761 f. 

Saktivarman, son of Danarnava, 43,45 
Samala-varman, importation of Vai- 
dika Brahmins in Bengal by, 71 
Samastabhuvanasraya, see Blidapa. 
Samadhi, etymological meaning of, 
711 ; kinds of, 711 f» ; obstructions 
to, 714 f. 

Samapattis, higher trances, 740 
Samhitas, status of, 153, 157, 164 
Samiti, council, 154, 160, 165 
Sankara, religious reformer, 571, 
577 f., 580. ; commentaries of, 169 ff. 
179, 783 ; Gaudapilda-karika re- 

viewed by, 784 f. ; meaning of 
'Sastra’ according to, 785; works 
utilised by, 788 

Saotiparvan, Amfit^as, according to, 
159 f. 

Saniiraksita, author of Vadanyaya- 
vrtti, 10, 11, 16, 24; Buddhist 

scholar of Bengal, 143 f. 

Sara, kingdom of Nrpakaina, 40 
Saraha, home of, 142 
Sarasvati, river, 78, 79 
Sarvarasa, identified with Rastrakuta 
Amoghavarsa I, 774 
Sarvalokasray a , see Calukya Bbima 
TI. 

Sarvaloka^raya-jinavallabha, Jaina 
temple, 40 

Sarvastivadin, date of Nirvana accord- 
ing to, 215 

Sarvavarman, Maukhari king, 321 
Sa^anka, death of, 620 


Satapatha Brahmana, 73; shnpe of 
tombs according to, 204 f. 

Savara Nandi^arma, minister, 301 
Sayana-Mildhavacarya, commentator, 
277 f, 

Sayyed Nuruddin Hussain Khan, 
author, 640 

Schiolkc, F. A., letters from, 404 ff. 
Schielke, G. A., letters from, 403 
Second Trance, psychological condi- 
tion relating to, 737 f. 

Sejjambhava, author of Daf^avaikalika- 
sfitra, 632 

Seleucidan emperors (in India), coins 
and coin-imitations of. 241-52 
Seleucus I, Eastern conquests of, 
241 f. ; coins of, 244, 251 
Seleucus If, successor of Antiochus 
II, 242 

Seleucus Ilf, Soter, 242 
Seleucus IV, 243 

Senart (Emil), state in ancient India 
according to, 349 

Seton, A., letter to, 411 ; letters from, 
412, 442, 454, 

Shahr-Banu, Babar’s sister, 538 
Shakarta!, Zabita Khan’s victory over 
Mar a th as at, 642 

Shah Jahan, embassy from Magh 
Raja received by, 96 
Shahpur image-inscription, script of, 
621 

Shah Wall Khan, grand Wazir of 
Durani Shah, 553, 555 
Shi tab Khan, Subadar at Patna, 97, 
100 ff. 

Shuja-ud-daulah, Wazir of Delhi, 645; 

letters to Zabita Khan from, 645 f. 
Sidi Maula, conspirator against 
Jalal-ud-din, 689 

Silabaras, rulers of W- India. 155 
Simuka, Satavahana king, 213 fn. 
Si§ta> definitions of, 79 f. 

Siva, interpretations of, 791 f, 
Sivadeva, king of Nepal, 304 f., 309, 
311 ff. 

Sivasutra-varttika, work of Bhaskara 
Bhatta, 169, 174 
Siva temple, maintenance of, 42 
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fimasclna, shape anil proportions of, 
2(VJ f., 

Sin r t i p assumes i ri A la li ;! b h a sy a , 7 / f . 
Soija.sakriya, religious ceremony, 178 
Somadeva, traditions regarding 
Katyayana ineutioiied b}’, 31G ff. 
Sombeile, letters from, 446 , 448, 

470 L 

Soinesvara Deva, Hoysala king, 77511. 
Sooty, Mir Qasim’s failure at, 263 
Sophagaserios (-Subhagasena), iden- 
tification of, 533 tf. 

Soul in Jainism, conception of, 137-41 
Sraosu Baj, Zoroastrian hymn, 47 
ftravana-Belgola, inscription of, 280 
Sretii, court, 153 

6ri-Bhanu, Balasore copper-plate ins- 
cription of. 611-26 

firl-Jivadharana. identified with 
Jivitagupta II, 327 
Sri-karana. meaning of, 39 
firipundi plates of Tala II, 44 
Sthavirilvali-carita, 219, 221. 
Sthulasikta. tirtha, 89 
Stuart J,. letters from, 452. 456. 459 ff. 
465 ff. 

Stupa, transformation of Tomb into, 
207 

Subandhu, misreading for Vasnban- 
dhu, 25 

Subhagasena. Sophagasenos identified 
with, 534 ff. 

Subhasitahrirav’ali, work of Sri Hari 
Kavi, 587. 

Sttbbiluliuma. king of Hittites, 705 
Sukeiain. characteristics of dharma 
according to, 117 ; story of, 116-7 
Sulapani, Smarta of Bengal, 144 
Sun. appellations and functions of, 
672 f.. 575, 578, 580 
Surabaya (Saka year 960), old 
Javanese Pra^asti from, 487-503 
Sitrasena, brother of Grahavarman, 
322 f . 

dusruia, bi<Kharmontc type of man 
•coording to, 702 

Tab«qaai*i-Na«irl, work of Minbaj- 
223ff* 

Tidniii eknli^ 6^ 


Tadapai, Cfilnkya king, 34ff. ; Appaya 
helped by, 33, 36 

Tab a, same as Tadapa, 34 
Tailakapada, Brahmin of Chittagong, 
143 

Taj-ud-din, governor of Karmfin, 224 
Tala, same as Tfidapa, 

Tala II, brother of Bapada, 43-5; Sri- 
puiiiji plates of, 44 
Tiilapa, same as Taclapa, 

Tandikoiula, grant of, 42 
Tanni-tree, cult-act associated with, 
482 

Tan trie Buddhism, 142 
Tawan, people, 490, 497 
Taxila, neolithic celts of, 521 
Third Trance, conditions for induc- 
tion of, 738 f. 

Tibetan. Skt. technical terms in, 24 
Tilaksing, Bhatl chief, 149 f. 

Tipperah copper-plate grant of Lo- 
kanatha, 7l ; Sri-Jivadharana of, 
326-7 

liruvailcikulam, Saivite shrine of, 485 
Tomb, Brahmanic, 204tf ., 209f. ; 

Buddhistic, 23Bf. ; date of final deve- 
lopment of, 210; Greco-Buddhist, 
209; Hiuan-tsang on, 206, Kuban, 
208; Kurgan, 208; pre-Buddhist, 
210 

Trance, conditions precedent to attain- 
ment of, 736 ; kammatthanas in 
relation to, 740; kinds of and condi- 
tions to, 736fl’ ; mental states in 
connection with, 739 
Tree-cult, basis of, 480 ; definition of, 
479; kinds of, 479 
Tribhunaiikui^a, see Ainma 11. 
Trikaliaga, ruled by Vikramaditya II, 
35 

Tripuri, Kaiacuris of, 565 
Tueker, letters from, 403f., 423 
Tughril Khan, Aia-ud-din’s authority 
defied by, 692 

Tukoji Holkar, 641, 643, 645 
Tulsi plant, Vi§nu-cult connected 
with, 483 

Tuniya, grant of, 41 
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lidanala, Mir Qasim’s failure at, 
263f. 

Udriualankara, conimontarial work in 
Tokhariaii, 745; story of Buddha 
and Nanda in, 746 

Udiinavargn, account of Tibetan 
translation and commentary of, 
743ff. ; account of Tokharian trans- 
lation of, 745f. ; authorship of, 744; 
commentaries on, 745; contents 
of Sanskrit v^ersion of, 750; 
Dhammapada and, 741-60; Sanskrit 
fragments of, 747; Sanskrit version 
of, 741, 750; study of first chapter 
from Chinese translation of, 753ff. 
U(Jcliyana, location of, 142f. ; origin 
of Tantric Buddhism in, 142; Sahore 
and, 142-44; scholars belonging to, 
142f. 

Uddyotakara, author of Nyayavarttti- 
ka, If., 8f., llff., 221f.; contem- 
porary of Dharnaakirti, 3 ; definition 
of paksa and pratijiiri discussed 
by, 1 ; vada according to, 2 
Udumbara, Bhavabbuti’s family, 2S7 
Ulugh Khan, same as Ghiyas-ud-din 
Buiban. 

Uma-Mahesvara sculpture, from 
Benares, 785 

Upacara, explanation of, 734 
Upanisads, nature of soul according 
to, 137 

Upasnana, tirtha, 89 
Vacaspatimisra, author of Nyaya- 
varttika tatparya^ika, 2, 4, 6, 9, 
25f., 170f. 

Vada, definition of, 25-0; description 
of, 2, 4, 25ff. 

Vadanyaya, Nyayavarttika and, 3-31 
Vadanyaya and Vadavidhana^ikil, 
Tibetan translation of, 3 
Vadanyayatiika, work of Vinitadeva, 
4, 25 

Vadavidhana, work of Vasubandhu, 2 
Vadavidhanaitika, same as Vadanyaya 
fika. 

Vadavidhi, 4.6; same as Vada- 
nyaya, 3 ; authorship of, 5 ; Nyaya- 
varttika compared to, 5 


Vaddiis, language of, 504-16; phono- 
logy of, 507 ff. ; morphology of, 
508 f. ; vocabulary of, 511 ff. 

Vaddiga, father of Krsna III, 42 
Vajrayanists, Buddhist sect, 142 
Vakeels, engagement of* 450; 

sunnuds for, 452 

Vakatakas, capitals of. 290 f., 298 
Vakpati, author of Gauda-vaho, 74 
V alaga ( = Dalaga ?) , 36 
Vallabha forces, or Kastrakuta ar- 
mies, 30 

Vamana-Purana, account of, 115 f., 
119 ; contents and date of, 115-9, 
129-30; Matsya-P. given first place 
in. 119 f.; stages of life according 
to, 129 f. ; Turuskas mentioned 
in. 119 

Vandivas, battle of. 413 
Vandram plates of Amma II, 41 
Vangipuram, 38 
Vansittart, policy of, 256 f. 
Vardhamanapura (modern Wadhwan 
in Kathiawar), 569 
Vasistho, 81-87, 89. 90 
Vasisthadharraasiltra, 7S 
Vasubandhu, mentioned by Vacaspati- 
misra, 2, 4, 25, 27, 28 
Vasudeva, Supreme Being, 123 f., 175 
Vasumitra, president of Buddhist 
Council under Kanisku, 744 
Vatsyayana, 7, 8, 9 

Vayu-Puraiia, list of Pur anas given 
iu, 127 f. 

Vedanta Desika, commentator, 169, 
179 

Velanadu Visaya, land-grant in, 33,38, 
39, 43. 44 

Vemaiurpada plates of Amina 11-41 
Vengi, country, 36, 42; ruled by 
Vikramaditya II, 35 
Venginadu Visaya, land-grant in, 40 
Vengiparru, 38 
Veniya Pundi, grant of, 41 
Veppu, tree, 418 ; identification of, 482 
Vidarbha, boundaries of, 293 
Viddamayya, land-grant to, 37, 38 
Videha, country, 78 
Vidyadhara, royal officer, 566 
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Vijayadifcya, see Ainiiia H. 
Vijayjiciitya V, civil war durin^j; reign 
of, 34 ff. 

Vijayasena, king of Vanga, *^66 
Vijayavat-ika [Boiivvada) , Jaiaa toni'ile 
in, 41,42 

Vijjaya, member of Panara dynasty, 
38 

Vijnana llhiksu, author of Brahma- 
sutra-vyakhya, 176 

Vijilane^vara, W. Indian smarta, 
169; types of courts according to, 
163 ff. 

Vikramacarita, passages with transla- 
tions from, 791, 792 f.; Kannada- 
usage in, 793 f. 

Vikramaditya, Krta era of, 212 
Vikramaditya II ^father of Yuddha- 
tnalla, 35, 36 

Vilva tree, Biva^ult connected with, 
483 

Vimaladitya, son of Danarnava, 43 
Vimalakirtinirdesa-sutra, 201 
Vinltadeva, author of Vadanyayatika 
3, 5, 26, 26, 27, 30 
Vipranarayana. Kuppanayya, 42 
Vlrahbanu, Baghel Raja of Gahora, 
587; Humayun helped by, 587 
Vira Mahendra, 37 
Virasena, ruler of Gandhara, 534 
Virasingb, Ranii Sahgs helped by, 
587 

Vi^na, 86, 87, 88, 90; different Murtis 
of, 124-5 

Vi^nu^arman, donee, 41 
VisnuTardhana,son of Vijayaditya and 
Melamba, 32 ff., 44 

Vi^nuvardhana V, genealogy of, 34 fn. 
Viiuddbimagga, work of Buddha- 
ghosa, 710, 730 


Vivarana, Tebetan commentary on 
Udfinavarga, 745 
Viyoga, import of, 581 fn., 583 f. 
Vyasagita, date of, 284 
Western India, history of Village 
communities in, 153-66; Pancayat 
courts in, 163 ff. 

Whitney, rules and examples of 
Pratij^akhyas criticised by, 765 
William Bentinck, Board of Revenue 
under, 653; court of Diretcors under 
663; double bhatta withdrawn by, 
661 f.; financial administration of, 
652-85; Government of India under, 
653 ; reduction in civil charges 
proposed by, 667 ; reduction in 
military expenditure suggested by, 
660; reward to informers before, 
678 ; settlement of U. P. by, 680; 
sources of revenue and items of ex- 
penditure under, 654; state of 
Indian finance under, 656; system 
of European Agency before, 669 
Worship, essential conditions of, 476 
Xerxes, Persian emperor, 136 
Yadava-prakai^a, date of, 179 
Yakkba, aborigines of Ceylon, 604 
Yaksas, demi-gods, 480 
Yasna, Sanskrit translation of, 47 f . 
Yelivarru grant of Amma II , 39 
Ya^odbara, commentator, 293 
Ya^ovarman, king, 73 
Yo^ovijayji, author of Adhyatmasara, 
139 

Ynddhamalla, father of Tailapa, 33 ff. 
Yuddhamalla II, 35, 37 
Yuddbamalla III, Calnkya king, 44, 45 
Yupa, explanation of, 199 f. 

Zabita Khan, Marathas defeated by, 
642, 645, 649 




